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PUERTO RICO—1959 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1959 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR 
Arrairs OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
San Juan, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in the 
Capitol Building. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting here today and the days immediately ahead in this 
beautiful part of the United States of America as the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Aff: airs of the House Committee on Inte- 

rior and Insular Affairs of the National Congress. 

In behalf of the members of the committee present, and as chairman 
of the House committee, I may say to our fellow citizens of Puerto 
Rico that we are happy and pleased to be with you. This is my sixth 
visit among you. Others of the committee have visited here many 
times also. Sometimes we have worked among you, other times we 
have played among you. This visit is to be one primarily of work. 
We have work to do in the interest of all of us. If we seem to be a 
little bit too businesslike, please bear with us as our time is all too 
limited for the task which is ours. 

I need not refer to our history as fellow citizens under the same 
banner of red, white, and blue. Yours has been a contribution of 
loyalty and service throughout the years. The Federal Congress has 
not always been underst: nding i in the manner that some of the people 
of Puerto Rico would have liked, but history will record that in most 
instances Congress was sincere and did what it thought was best. 

These hearings are being held for several purposes, among which 
the following can be enumerated : 

1: The progress or lack of progress under Commonwealth status; 

2. The industrial development of the last decade or decade and a 
half; 

3. Economic development of business and government of the last 
decade ; 

4. The housing situation ; 

5. The educational progress or lack of progress : 

. The health and welfare program ; 

. Political development of the island and its people; 

The need or lack of need of changes in the political structure of 
Puerto Rico. 

Constructive statements on pending legislation in Congress affect- 
ing Puerto Rico will be received throughout the hearings, and perhaps 
there are other matters. 


Pais 


1 
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This is a large order for such a limited time. We shall need and 
we shall expect the cooperation of all so that we may proceed expe 
ditiously and effectively. 

We come here openminded, as we should be. This committee does 
not prejudge a problem. We write a record and study it most: care- 
fully before making our decisions. I think that I can say without 
voiced opposition, or, for that matter, without contradiction, that 
each of us believes in the right of the majority to determine programs 
of current action, always Ww “ith the right of the minor ity or minorities 
to voice active, orderly and constr uctive opposition. 

We believe also, within certain honest and equitable limitations, ip 
the ultimate self-determination of the kind and form of government 
under which a people wish to live. Accordingly, we are desirous of 
hearing from you. 

Be not fr ightened at our questions. Your best friend among us may 
be asking you searching and thought-provoking questions, “and for 
your own particular good. 

The chairman of the subcommittee having jurisdiction over the 
matters now before us is the Honorable Leo W. O’Brien of New York, 
It is now my pleasure to hand over to him the responsibility for the 
conduct of these hearings. 

I may add that he is a most understanding and capable member of 
our committee and of the National House of Representatives. Mr. 
O’Brien. [Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like rather briefly to underscore what has already been 
said to you by the chairman of the full committee. We have come 
to Puerto Rico to listen and to evaluate. Whatever we shall recom- 
mend as the result of what we learn will be based solely on our desire 
to advance your best interests and those of the people of the United 
States generally. 

I think you realize that the importance of these hearings is under- 
scored by the presence of the gentleman to whom you just listened, 
Mr. Aspinall, who is chairman of the full House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and so many other ranking members of 
that same full committee. 

Nine years have elapsed since the Commonwealth Act was enacted, 
and I think it is interesting, too, that Mr. Aspinall was the floor 
manager in the House for that bill. We want to learn how the act 
has operated and what, if any, changes should be made therein. 

I think we would be both deaf and blind if we were to plead ig- 
norance of the fact that there are controversial issues here. We are 
not afraid of controversy, and often its heat produces the ingot of 
full truth. 

We are aware, too, that we will hear advocates of statehood during 
these hearings. It is the right and privilege of American citizens in 
any area under the American flag to aspire to statehood, but we cannot 
permit all of our time to be consumed by arguments limited to that 
subject. Let us be reasonable and we shall get along well. 

I have worked before with the distinguished members of this com- 
mittee and they do not jump to hasty conclusions. We come here 
with open minds and our minds will remain open until all the facts 
are in, 
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I would like at this time to hear from some of the gentlemen on 
my right. This is Mr. Wharton of Columbia County, N.Y., which 
happens to be my State, too. Mr. Wharton [applause]. ; 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Chairman, distinguished visitors. I will not 
take much time on this side. The preliminary ground has already 
been covered. ' 

This is my first trip to Puerto Rico, and in the past few hours 
I have gained a very fine impression. I think you have a lovely 
city here, and I think we are fortunate indeed in seeing the sights 
of the Commonwealth. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I think we should pass along as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Wharton. 

May I present at this time my counterpart on the committee, the 
gentleman who is the ranking minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, Mr. Jack Westland [applause]. 

Mr. Westtanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Fernés-Isern, it is a pleasure for me to be here in Puerto Rico 
once again. ‘This time I believe it is on probably the most important 
visit this subcommittee has had an opportunity to make. 

Incidentally, this committee, under the able leadership of both Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Aspinall, is probably the workingest committee I 
have ever been on or ever hope to be on. Saturdays seem like Mon- 
days. I notice, however, in this particular instance they did give 
us Sunday off. Real nice. 

Mr. Wharton and I represent the minority party which Mr. As- 

inall previously mentioned. Nevertheless, this committee I have 
ound works together. Different views may be expressed, but in the 
final analysis the legislation which comes out of the committee is the 
result of thinking on all sides and expressions on all sides. 

We are here as your guests at your request. We certainly are 

ing to have a busy time. We hope these meetings we will have will 

conducted in a spirit of—I was about to say fair play. I am sure 
it will be that, but in the spirit of trying to find out the truth and 
trying to find out what is best for the future of Puerto Rico. 

This administration is vitally interested in this subject. We will 
do our best to seek that truth and to find it. We hope that you—and 
Iam sure you will—cooperate with us in that regard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have an announcement to make at this time which I 
rather hesitate to make in view of my past background as a news- 
paperman. But under the rules of the House of Representatives 
when the committees are in actual session no photographs are per- 
mitted. That is not our rule, it is the rule of the House. But if pho- 
tographers desire a picture it is always easy to arrange a short recess. 
So we will work as cooperatively as we can, if it is all right with you 
gentlemen. 

To the left of the chairman of the full committee is Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, of New York. To his left is Congressman 
Ullman, of Oregon, and to his left Congressman Rivers, of Alaska. 

You have heard from the two gentlemen immediately to my right. 
So at this time I would like to present your own Resident Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Fernds [applause]. 
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Mr. Fernos-Isern. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a great pleasure and 
an honor for all of us of Puerto Rico to have this committee, the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, meet under the 
dome of the capitol of this Commonwealth, a political creation jn 
which this committee decisively participated 7 years ago. 

For me personally, having served on this committee for 13 years, jt 
is a source of great satisfaction to sit with my colleagues now in g 
hearing held in the island of my birth whose people entrusted me 
with their representation, 

Both the president of the senate and the speaker of the house of 
representatives of the Commonwealth have requested me to extend 
to you and all members of this committee their welcome and cordial 
greetings. I now have the honor to do so. 

I wish, my fellow committee members, that you may enjoy your 
visit to Puerto Rico even though I know that a heavy program of hard 
work and a difficult task lies ahead. 

Speaking in the name of the people of Puerto Rico whom I repre. 
sent, I shall now say in closing that because of the occasion of your 
vist and because of its purpose our hopes are high and our confidence 
is absolute [ applause }. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized for a minute! 

Mr. O’Brien. The distinguished chairman is recognized. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I do not know whether you people understood ex 
actly what your own Commissioner had to say, but I wish to explain 
to you at least the implication. He stated that he had been a member 
of this committee for 15 years. That makes Dr. Fernés-Isern the 
ranking member of this committee as far as longevity of service is 
concerned. The chairman of the full committee has only been a mem- 
ber for 11 years. So that, if some of the people of the islands some 
time in the future should have their dreams come true and this beaut- 
ful island become a State—if it had become a State some time ago, 
prior to 11 years ago, Dr. Fernés-Isern would have been the chairman 
of this committee today. In other words, he is our senior member, 
and we respect him very highly and appreciate the great amount of 
work and cooperation that he has given to us. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have a minute or two before hearing from the 
Governor. We will take a brief recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

At this point, there will be inserted in the record copies of the bills 
H.R. 9234 and H.R. 7003 and the Department reports thereon. 


[H.R. 9234, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for amendments to the compact between the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States 


Whereas under the terms of Public Law 600, Highty-first Congress, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico entered into a com- 
pact which, fully recognizing the principle of government by consent, provided 
for the organization of a government by the people of Puerto Rico pursuant 
to a constitution of their own adoption, and which specified in the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act the terms of their association with the United States; 
and 

Whereas the people of Puerto Rico, on July 25, 1952, created the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico within the terms of said compact, pursuant to a consti- 
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tution of their own adoption, which constitution was approved by the Congress 
jn Public Law 447, Bighty-second Congress ; and , 

Whereas, pursuant to the terms of said compact, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico is associated with the Federal Union on the basis of common 
citizenship, common defense and foreign affairs, a common market, a common 
currency, and a common dedication to the fundamental principles of democracy 
incorporated in the Constitution of the United States and safeguarded by the 
Federal as well as the local judicial system; and ; : 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has proposed amendments to the compact, subject to ratification by the people 
of Puerto Rico, in order to eliminate therefrom certain inappropriate provisions 
and to clarify, develop, and perfect its terms so as better to achieve fulfillment 
of its purposes: Therefore eget 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the compact between the ( nited States 
and the people of Puerto Rico is hereby amended by deleting section 4 of Pub- 
lie Law 600, Eighty-first Congress, and by substituting in lieu thereof the 

ing language: 
rhea The Folatibeidhithe of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the 
United States shall be subject to the following provisions, which shall be known 
and cited as the ‘Articles of Permanent Association of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with the United States.’ 


“ARTICLE I 


“The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico comprises the island of that name and its 
waters and all the islands and waters of these islands in the West Indies, 
adjacent to the island of Puerto Rico, lying east of the 74th Meridian of longi- 
tude west of Greenwich, which are referred to in Article II of the treaty be 
tween the United States and the Kingdom of Spain, entered into on the 10th 
day of December 1898. 

} “ARTICLE II 


“(a) The rights, privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States 
shall be respected in Puerto Rico to the same extent as if the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico were a State of the Union and subject to the provisions of the 
second sentence of Section 1 of Amendment XIV of the Constitution of the 
United States, and the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States shall be respected in Puerto Rico to the same extent as if the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico were a State of the Union and subject to the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of Section 2 of Article IV of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“(b) Full faith and credit shall be given in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of the several States 
of the Union, the District of Columbia, and the Territories and Possessions 
of the United States, and full faith and credit shall be given in each State, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories and Possessions of the United 
States, to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. The laws of Congress prescribing the manner in which 
such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof, 
applicable to the States of the Union, shall be applicable in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(e) A person charged in any State, Territory or Possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice and be found in Puerto Rico shall, on demand of the 
executive authority of the State, Territory or Possession, or the District of 
Columbia, from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State, 
Territory or Possession, or the District of Columbia, having jurisdiction of 
the crime, and a person charged in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with 
treason, felony or other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in a 
State, Territory or Possession, or the District of Columbia, on demand of the 
executive authority of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, shall be delivered 
up to be removed thereto. 

“ARTICLE IIT 


“(a) All obligations issued by the United States, or by its authority, or by 
any State, Territory or Possession of the United States, or by any county, munici- 
pality or other municipal subdivision of any State, Territory or Possession of the 
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United States, or by the District of Columbia, or by the authority of any of they 
shall be exempt from taxation by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ? 

“(b) All obligations issued by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or py its 
authority, shall be exempt from taxation by the Government of the United 
States, or by the Government of Puerto Rico or by any political or municipal 
subdivision thereof, or by any State, Territory or Possession of the United States 
or by any county, municipality or other municipal subdivision of any State 
Territory or Possession, or by the District of Columbia. . 

“(c) In the exercise of its power to levy internal revenue taxes, the Commop. 
wealth of Puerto Rico shall make no discrimination between articles imported 
from the United States or foreign countries and similar articles produced or many. 
factured in Puerto Rico. Upon request of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rigo 
the officials of the Customs and Postal Services of the United States shall assist 
the Commonwealth government in the collection of internal revenue taxes. 

“(d) Articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufacture coming into the 
United States and withdrawn for consumption or sale shall be subject to taxation 
in Puerto Rico under the internal revenue laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico at a rate not higher than the rate on like articles produced for use or con- 
sumption in Puerto Rico, and, in addition thereto, they shall be subject to payment 
to the United States of a compensatory tax to be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States in an amount equal to the difference between the internal revenye 
tax imposed thereon under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and ap 
amount equal to the internal revenue tax imposed in the United States on like 
articles of domestic manufacture at the point of manufacture or production. 

“(e) The income tax laws of the United States shall apply in Puerto Rico upon 
the incomes of residents of Puerto Rico derived from sources outside of Puerto 
Rico, including federal salaries, but income tax payments to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico on incomes from federal salaries shall be credited against federal 
income tax. 

“(f) The social security laws of the United States specifically made applicable 
to Puerto Rico and taxes levied with respect thereto shall have full foree and 
effect in Puerto Rico. 

“(g) Except as provided in subsections (d), (e), and (f) of this Article, the 
internal revenue laws of the United States shall have no force and effect in Puerto 
Rico. 

“(h) No export duties shall be levied or collected on exports from Puerto Rico. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“(a) All merchandise and articles coming into the United States from Puerto 
Rico and coming into Puerto Rico from the United States shall be entered at the 
several ports of entry free of duty, and free of quantitative restrictions other than 
those heretofore imposed and now applicable or that could be placed on commerce 
if Puerto Rico were a State of the Union and subject to the provisions of Section 
8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States. 

“Provided, however, that foreign products imported into Puerto Rico subject to 
lower duty than like products are subject to if imported into the United States, 
and products manufactured in Puerto Rico which contain foreign materials toa 
value of more than 20 per centum of their total value, if such foreign materials 
are subject at the port of entry in Puerto Rico to a duty lower than the duty to 
which like products are subject when imported into the United States, shall be 
subject in Puerto Rico before shipment to the United States to a tax equal to the 
difference between the paid duty and the rate of duty to which like products are 
subject in the United States. 

“(b) Allarticles imported into Puerto Rico from ports other than those of the 
United States shall be free from quantitative restrictions other than those that 
could be placed on such commerce if Puerto Rico were a State of the Union and 
subject to the provisions of Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the tariffs, customs and duties levied, collected and paid upon all sueh 
articles shall be the same as those required by law to be collected upon articles 
imported into the United States from foreign countries, except as modified by a 
crade or commercial agreement, or special provisions in such agreements nego- 
tiated by the President under Article IV (f), or as Congress may provide at the 
request of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: Provided, however, That on all cof- 
fee brought into Puerto Rico, there shall be levied and collected a duty in such 
amount as may be fixed by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, any law or part of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall designate the 
several ports and subports of entry in Puerto Rico and shall make such rules 
and regulations and incur such expenses aS may be necessary to collect the duties 
levied, collected and paid in Puerto Rico as herein provided, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate shall appoint and fix the compensation and provide 
tor the payment of all such officers, agents, and assistants as the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate may find necessary to employ to carry out the provisions 
hereof. 

“Provided, however, That the positions of such officers, agents and assistants 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may find necessary to employ to carry out these 
provisions shall be included in the classified Civil Service list under the Civil 
Service laws of the United States and the compensation thereof shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions of such laws, except that this provision 
shall not affect any present incumbent. 

“(d) The proceeds of all tariffs, customs and duties levied and collected in 
Puerto Rico shall be paid into the Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(e) Not less than one month prior to the beginning of each fiscal year the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall advance 
out of the funds in his custody, and upon certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States or his delegate, an amount estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States or his delegate to be necessary to de- 
fray the expenses necessary to collect the duties levied, collected and paid in 
Puerto Rico during such fiscal year. This advance and such additional advances 
as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States or his delegate may certify 
during a fiscal year to be necessary for such purposes shall be deposited into the 
Treasury of the United States as a permanent trust fund without fiscal year limi- 
tations. All expenses incurred for the purpose of collecting the duties levied, 
collected and paid in Puerto Rico shall be payable from this fund. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States or his delegate shall from time to 
time return to the Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico such amounts as 
he determines are not required to defray such expenses, 

“(f) At the request of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States may, within the limits of the President’s authority under appli- 
cable Federal law, negotiate future trade and commercial agreements, or special 
provisions in such agreements, applicable to Puerto Rico, and relating to com- 
modities or articles of particular importance to the economy of Puerto Rico, and 
may exclude Puerto Rico from any future trade agreements. 


“ARTICLE V 


“(a) All citizens of Puerto Rico, as defined by Section 7 of the Act of April 12, 
1900, entitled ‘An Act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,’ and all persons born in Puerto Rico who 
were temporarily absent from Puerto Rico on April 11, 1899, and who thereafter 
returned and established a permanent residence in Puerto Rico, and who are not 
citizens of any foreign country, are citizens of the United States. 

“(b) All persons born in Puerto Rico on or after April 11, 1899, and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, are citizens of the United States equally as 
if born in a State of the Union. 

“(e) This Act shall not be construed as depriving any person of his or her 
citizenship otherwise lawfully acquired by such person, or to declare a citizen 
any person who has lost his United States nationality under the treaties or laws 
of the United States. 

“(d) Residence in Puerto Rico shall be equivalent to residence in a State of 
the Union for purposes of naturalization under the laws of the United States. 

“(e) Any citizen of the United States who is not otherwise a citizen of Puerto 
Rice shall be deemed to be a citizen of Puerto Rico upon establishing his resi- 
dence in Puerto Rico, in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“(f) No person born in Puerto Rico shall be subject to the loss of his United 
States citizenship by reason of residence in a foreign country. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“Nothing in these Articles shall be construed as prohibiting the acceptance by 
the Government of the United States of such reimbursements as the Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico may provide for by law for expenses incurred by the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States in Puerto Rico in the conduct therein of federg) 
functions and services, nor the delegation or transfer of functions which may be 
made by the Government of the United States to the Commonwealth of Puerty 
Rico subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by law of Congress and gp. 
cepted by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: Provided, however, That in the 
event of such transfer or delegation, the rights and tenure of such federal gp. 
ployees as may be affected shall be appropriately protected by the Commonwealt) 
of Puerto Rieo. 
“ARTICLE VII 


“(a) All real property within the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico acquired py 
the United States under Article VIII of the treaty between the United State 
and the Kingdom of Spain entered into on the 10th day of December 1898, ang 
not heretofore disposed of by the United States (hereinafter referred to as Crow, 
Property), except such real property as was reserved by the United States prio 
to March 2, 1917, for an essential public purpose, is and shall be the property of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, subject to the provisions of this Article. 

“(b) The President of the United States, from time to time, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, shall transfer to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
the reserved Crown Property or parts thereof as said reserved Crown Prope 
or parts thereof are no longer needed for an essential public purpose of the United 
States. Such transfers shall be without cost to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, except that the Commonwealth shall pay a consideration equal to the orig. 
inal cost of any improvements made by the United States which are or may he 
used by or useful to the Commonwealth, less physical depreciation, as may be 
determined by the President or his designee. 

“(e) As soon as practicable, and in no event later than two years after the 
effective date of this Article, each federal agency which owns or controls any 
property in Puerto Rico shall submit to the President and the Congress a report 
specifying the property which it owns or controls and describing the need and 
essential public purpose, if any, served thereby. 

“(d) The President of the United States may, from time to time, accept from 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico any lands, buildings or other interests or 
property which may be needed for public purposes of the United States. 


“ARTICLE VIII 


“The harbor areas, navigable streams, bodies of water and submerged lands in 
and around Puerto Rico, which are now under the control of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, are hereby transferred to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 
Provided, however, That the use, occupancy and control of said harbor areas, 
waters and submerged lands by the United States or any Department or agency 
thereof shall not be impaired, and that the laws of the United States for the 
protection and improvement of the navigable waters and for the preservation of 
the interests of navigation and commerce shall continue to apply to Puerto 
Rico; and, Provided, further, That nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect or impair in any manner the terms or conditions of any 
authorizations, permits or other powers heretofore lawfully transferred or 
exercised in or in respect of said harbor areas, waters and submerged lands by 
authorized officials of the United States. 


“ARTICLE IX 


“(a) Except as otherwise provided in Articles III and IV hereof, the Federal 
Government shall have and may exercise the same powers in respect of Puerto 
Rico that it has in respect of the several States of the Union, and any law appli- 
cable to Puerto Rico, enacted in the exercise of said powers, shall have full force 
and effect without the necessity of concurrence or consent by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Any law respecting Puerto Rico enacted by the Congress in the 
exercise of other powers shall be applicable in respect of Puerto Rico upon its 
acceptance by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(b) Statutory laws of the United States heretofore enacted, insofar as they 
are consistent with this compact and are otherwise applicable, shall have fore 
and effect in respect of Puerto Rico to the extent that they could be applied if 
Puerto Rico were a member State of the Federal Union. 

“(c) Statutory laws of the United States hereafter enacted shall not be deemed 
to be applicable with respect to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico unless specific 
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ally made applicable by Act of Congress, by reference to Puerto Rico, or to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by name. 


“ARTICLE X 


“All public officials of the Commonwealth, its agencies, instrumentalities and 
litical subdivisions, before entering upon their respective duties, shall take an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
“ARTIOLE XI 


“(a) The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall be represented in the United 
States by a ‘Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the United States’ who shall be 
entitled to receive official recognition as the representative of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico by all departments of the Government of the United States and 
shall have all the rights and privileges of a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, except that he shall not be entitled to 
yote or to offer a motion to recommit. He shall be an ex-officio member of such 
committee of the House of Representatives as may have general charge of matters 
concerning Puerto Rico, shall be a member of such other committees as the House 
may determine, and shall be entitled to receive the same salary, emoluments, 
allowances, facilities and services as may be provided by law for the Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

“(p) The Commissioner shall be elected by the qualified electors of Puerto Rico 
at a general election to be held every four years under the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico ; his term of office shall be four years from the third 
of January following his election and until his successor is qualified, and his 
election shall be certified by the Governor of Puerto Rico to the President of the 
United States and to the presiding officer of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“(e) No person shall be eligible for election as Commissioner who is not a 
citizen of the United States and of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, who is not 
more than twenty-five years of age, who does not read and write the English 
language and who does not meet such additional qualifications as the Constitution 
or laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico may prescribe. 

“(d) In the case of vacancy to the office of the Commissioner by death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, the vacancy shall be filled for the remainder of the term as 
may be provided by the Constitution or laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


“ARTICLE XII 


“The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has and shall have full powers of self- 
government consistent with the powers which the Federal Government exercises 
in accordance with this compact. Such powers shall be exercised by the Com- 
monwealth in accordance with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, the terms of this compact and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

“ARTICLE XIII 


“(a) The jurisdiction of the United States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico shall be the same as that provided by law with respect to the District 
Courts of the United States in the various districts in the States of the Union, 
including jurisdiction for the naturalization of aliens and residents of Puerto Rico 
who are not otherwise citizens of the United States. 

“(b) All proceedings in said Court shall be conducted in the English language, 
but if the judge of said Court shall determine that the interests of justice so 
require, and if the parties consent, he may order that any trial or proceeding be 
conducted in the Spanish language. 

“(e) The qualifications of jurors for proceedings in said Court shall be the 
same as the qualifications for jurors in the other District courts of the United 
States: Provided, however, that no juror shall be required to have knowledge of 
the Spanish language in any proceeding to be conducted in the English language, 
nor be required to have knowledge of the English language in any proceeding to 
be conducted in the Spanish language. 

“(d) No suit for the purpose of restraining the assessment or collection of any 
tax imposed under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall be main- 
tained in the United States courts. 
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“ARTICLE XIV 


“Final judgments or decrees rendered by the highest court of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in which a decision Could be had shall be subject to re 
view by the Supreme Court of the United States in like manner as judgments and 
decrees of the courts of the several States. 


“ARTICLE XV 


“Nothing in these Articles of Association shall affect the validity or applica. 
bility of laws of the United States heretofore enacted by the Congress which are 
in conflict with these Articles of Association and to which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has given its express consent. 


“ARTICLE XVI 


“At such time as the per capita income of Puerto Rico, as determined by the 
United States Department of Commerce, shall equal that of any member State 
of the Union, the provisions contained in Articles LII(d), I111(e), I11(g), 1V(e) 
[V(d) and IV(e) shall be subject to termination by the Congress and at stich 
time due consideration shall be given by the Congress to such proposals for the 
revision of the fiscal relationships of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the 
United States as may then be made by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or to 
such proposals with respect to the basic terms of association between Puerto Rico 
and the Federal Union as may then be submitted by the people of Puerto Rico on 
the basis of a plebiscite held under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” 

Sec. 2. The compact between the United States and the people of Puerto Rieo 
is hereby further amended by deleting Section 5 of Public Law 600, Bighty-first 
Congress, and by substituting therefor the following provisions: 

“Section 5: The following laws are hereby repealed: 

“The Act of Congress entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide revenues and a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,’ approved April 12, 1900: 
the Act of Congress entitled ‘An Act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1917, as amended, and referred 
to as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act; and all laws or parts of law in- 
consistent with any of the provisions of this Act or of the compact; Provided, 
however, That until the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by amendment of its 
constitution, shall have adopted limitations upon its debt-incurring capacity, it 
shall not exceed the limitations upon its public indebtedness set forth in Section 
3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act.” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective when approved by a majority of the 
qualified voters of Puerto Rico participating in a referendum to be held in accord 
ance with the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and upon proclamation 
by the President after receipt by him of certification by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico of the results of such referendum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter requesting the views 
of the Judicial Conference of the United States with respect to H.R. 9234, a bill 
which provides for amendments to the compact between the people of Puerto 
Rico and the United States. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States at its meeting this September 
considered H.R. 9234 and the identical Senate bill S. 2708. Its consideration of 
the bill was limited to those articles directly affecting the Federal judiciary, ie, 
articles XIII and XIV. The report presented to the Conference construed these 
provisions as follows: 

“Article XIII relates to the U.S. District Court for the District of Puerto Rico 
and provides in paragraph (a) that its jurisdiction shall be the same as that pro 
vided by law with respect to district courts of the United States in the various 
districts in the States of the Union; in paragraph (b) that all proceedings in the 
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court shall be in the English language except that if the judge deterinines: that 
the interests of justice so require and the parties consent, he may order a trial to 
be conducted in the Spanish language; in paragraph (c) that the quatifications of 
‘qrors in the district court shall be the same as though for jurors in the other 
Federal district courts, except that jurors in proceedings conducted in the Spanish 
jJanguage need not have a knowlege of English ; and in paragraph (d) that ho 
suit to restrain the assessment or collection of any tax imposed under the laws of 
Puerto Rico shall be maintained in any U.S. court. Article XTV provides that 
the final judgments of the highest court of Puerto Rico shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in like manner as the decisions of the 
pighest courts of the several States of the Union, rather than by the Court of 
Appeals for the First Cirenit as at present. t 

The Conference approved the committee’s recommendations which were as 
follows : ‘ : 7 , 

“That the Conference approve paragraphs (a) and (d) of article XIII which 
incoroporate existing law and all of article XIV which incorporates a proposal 
previously approved by the Conference. The committee further recommended 
the amendment of paragraphs (b) and (c) of article XIIT so as to eliminate the 
authority to conduct trials in the Federal district court in Puerto Rico in the 
Spanish language and the provision that jurors in such trials need not have 
knowledge of English. It was the view of the committee that since the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Puerto Rico is an integral part of the Federal 
judicial system its proceedings should continue to be conducted in the English 
language in accordance with the practice which has always been followed in the 
Federal courts everywhere and which has been followed in that court ever since 
its creation. Upon the recommendation of the committee the Conference ap- 
proved article XIV of 8S. 2708 and H.R. 9234 and also approved article XIII of 
the bills provided that paragraphs (b) and (c) thereof are amended to read as 
follows : 

“(b) All proceedings in said court shall be conducted in the English 
language. ; 

“(e) Qualifications of jurors, as fixed by the statutory laws of the United 
States, shall apply to jurors selected to serve in the U.S. courts in Puerto 
Rico.” 

Sincerely yours, 

AUBREY GASQUE, 
Assistant Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, December 8, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, for a report on H.R. 9234, a bill to provide for amendments to the 
compact between the People of Puerto Rico and the United States. 

The bill would amend Public Law 600. 8ist Congress, by inserting therein 
provisions (composed of 16 articles) te nas the “Articles of Permanent 
Association of the Commonwealth of 2. ico With the United States,” and 
would repeal (1) the Foraker Act (act, April 12, 1900, 31 Stat. 77), (2) those 
portions of the Jones Act (act, Mar. 2, 1917, 39 Stat. 951) still in force and now 
known as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and (3) any provisions of law 
inconsistent with the bill or with “the compact.” (The subject matter of the 
provisions of the Foraker and Jones Acts which the bill would repeal is included 
in the more comprehensive proposed ‘‘Articles of Permanent Association.” ) 

The bill would become effective when approved by a majority of the qualified 
voters of Puerto Rico participating in a referendum and upon proclamation by 
the President of the results of such referendum. 

As you know, H.R. 9234 is a revision of H.R. 5926, on which this Department 
reported to your committee on August 20, 1959. We again defer to the Depart- 
ments of the Interior, Justice, and State on the basic constitutional and policy 
questions inherent in this bill with respect to the relationship between the 
United States and Puerto Rico. The comments enclosed herewith are therefore, 
as previously, directed primarily to those aspects of the bill touching the interests 
of this Department. 





1See Annual Report, 1958 (p. 41). 
49511—-60——2 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub. 
mission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Secretary, 


COMMENTS ON H.R. 9234 


1. Article III(f) of the proposed “Articles of Permanent Association” Provides 
as follows: 

“The social security laws of the United States specifically made applicable 
to Puerto Rico and taxes levied with respect thereto shall have full force anq 
effect in Puerto Rico.” 

We assume that this provision would preserve any limitations in such laws gg 
respects the terms of their application to Puerto Rico. 

However, it is not entirely clear to us whether article III(f) relates only 
to acts of Congress already in effect, and, if so, whether it includes future 
amendments to such laws, or if it is intended to encompass both laws now jp 
effect and entirely new “social security laws” that may hereafter be enacted, 

It should, in any event, be made clear beyond peradventure that, notwithstang. 
ing article IX of the “Articles of Permanent Association” and section 3 of the 
bill, Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal any of these laws at 
any time, in relation to their application to Puerto Rico or otherwise. 

2. The phrasing of article VI of the proposed “Articles of Permanent Associa. 
tion,” touched upon in our prior report, has been revised to provide, among other 
things, that nothing in these articles shall be construed as prohibiting “the dele 
gation or transfer of functions which may be made by the Government of the 
United States to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by law of Congress and accepted by the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” Except perhaps for the proviso in article VI as to protection 
of the rights of Federal employees involved in any such transfer or delegation, 
the need for this article is unclear in that the bill in any event does not seem 
open to the construction which article VI negates. We assume that the com. 
mittee will explore the necessity for and implications of this provision. 

3. Article VII(a) would transfer to Puerto Rico all crown real property 
“except such real property as was reserved by the United States prior to March 2 
1917, for an essential public purpose.” Article VII(b) of the proposed “Articles 
of Permanent Association” provides that the President shall from time to time 
“nothwithstanding any other provision of law,” transfer to Puerto Rico, without 
cost, such reserved crown real property no longer needed for an “essential” 
public purpose of the United States, except that, insofar as the United States 
has made improvements thereon which “are or may be used by or useful to” the 
Commonwealth, the latter shall pay the “original cost’ of such improvements 
“less physical depreciation.” That provision of the earlier bill (H.R. 5926) 
which would have provided for disposal, to Puerto Rico, of any property 
acquired by the United States (including property acquired after March 2, 1917) 
has been deleted. 

Under existing law the President, in his discretion, is authorized to convey 
to the people of Puerto Rico such lands, buildings, or interests in lands, or 
other property in Puerto Rico owned on March 2, 1917, as in his opinion are 
no longer needed for public purposes of the United States. Insofar as crown 
real property acquired before March 2, 1917, is concerned, the instant bill thus 
broadens existing law to the extent of making the provision mandatory, and 
excepting only property needed for essential public purposes. 

To raise issues, as between the United States and Puerto Rico, as to the 
essentiality of the public purpose for which Federal property is needed would 
appear to be unseemly and troublesome. However, on this question, as well as 
on the mandatory aspect of the bill and on the reimbursement formula, we defer 
to the views of agencies more directly concerned with such special equities, if 
any, as may call for according special treatment to Puerto Rico with respect to 
former crown property. 

Article VII(c) would require that, as soon as practicable, and in no event 
later than 2 years after the effective date of this article, each Federal agency 
owning or controlling any property in Puerto Rico shall submit to the President 
and the Congress a report specifying the property which it owns or controls 
and describing the need, if any, for a continuation thereof. Inasmuch as the 
bill in its present form, insofar as here relevant, provides only for transfer of 
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certain crown real property reserved by the United States prior to March 2, 1917, 
+ would seem that the requirement that a report be submitted on any property 
. oe or controlled by a Federal agency is needlessly broad and undesirable. 
os Articles LX (a) and (b), Article XV, and section 2 of the bill, taken together, 
is ‘intended to prevent the application of Federal laws (past or future) 
—_ Puerto Rico in the absence of consent by Puerto Rico, except to the 
= that such laws can likewise be applied within the several States. 

— We note in this connection that this would result in making the Federal 
iar Poison Act, which we administer, inapplicable to comurerce wholly within 
Puerto Rico, despite the fact that the act defines the term interstate or foreign 
ecommerce” as including, among other things, “commerce within any Territory 
or possession.” However, a question already exists in this respect in V lew of 
recent lower court decisions. The US. District Court for the District of Puerto 
Rico held in United States v. Rios (140 F. Supp. 376 (D.P.R. 1956) ), in a prosecu- 
tion for illegal transportation of firearms, that the Firearms Act did not apply 
to transportation wholly within the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico since that 
portion of the act defining interstate and foreign commerce as commerce within 
any Territory or possession was inapplicable to Puerto Rico. In Trigo Bros. 
Packing Corp. v. Davies (159 F. Supp. 841 (D.P.R. 1958)), reversed on other 
grounds (266 F. 2d 174 (1st Cir. 1959) ), an action by a wine seller for a declara- 
tory judgment to the effect that the Federal Alcohol Administration Act and 
regulations thereunder were inapplicable to liquor transactions wholly con- 
summated within Puerto Rico, the U.S. District Court for the District of Puerto 
Rico held that the section of the act defining interstate commerce, among other 
things, as “commerce within any Territory” was inapplicable despite the fact 
that the Federal Alcohol Administration Act expressly defined “Territory” as 
including Puerto Rico. The rationale of these cases is that Public Law 600, Sist 
Congress, established a new status for Puerto Rico and that it would frustrate 
the purpose of Congress to interpret these statutes to accomplish the very 
thing that Congress intended should be left in the hands of the Commonwealth 
government. shen 

As indicated in the covering letter, the basic implications of the questions 
raised by these decisions and by the relevant provisions of the bill with respect 
to Federal-Commonwealth relationships are not within the special competence 
of this Department, though we assume that they will be explored by the com- 
mittee. Insofar as the subject matter of the Federal Caustic Poison Act is 
concerned, however, we would not be disturbed by leaving to Puerto Rico the 
regulation of commerce which occurs wholly within the Commonwealth. In 
this connection, it should be noted that S. 1283 and H.R. 5260, which are identi- 
eal bills now pending before Congress, would repeal the Federal Caustic Poison 
Act, and would replace it by a new “Hazardous Substances Labeling Act” which, 
by defining “interstate commerce” as, among other things, “commerce with- 
in the District of Columbia or any other territory not organized with a legis- 
lative body,” would in any event preclude the intraterritorial application of 
the act to Puerto Rico. In reporting on those bills, we have raised no question 
in that regard, especially in view of the fact that that definition is patterned 
after the corresponding definition of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

(b) Another question arising under the above-mentioned provisions of the 
bill, is whether certain grant-in-aid laws (other than those included within 
art. IlI(f) as “social security laws”) which, though purporting to apply to 
Puerto Rico, apply a sqmewhat different formula to it, would be rendered in- 
applicable to Puerto Rico upon enactment of the bill in the absence of ex- 
plicit consent by Puerto Rico, or whether mere past or future acceptance of 
assistance under such programs would be viewed as consent. As a practical 
matter, no real difficulty is to be expected in this respect since Puerto Rico, it 
is assumed, would in any event be interested in receiving such funds and con- 
sequently would be anxious to consent to their application if consent is neces- 
sary. 

5. The following comment, made in our report on the earlier bill, is equally 
applicable to the present one: 

“* * * Article IX would condition the applicability of future laws of the 
United States to Puerto Rico on specific provision in the law to that effect [by 
reference to Puerto Rico by name]. We * * * doubt the desirability and per- 
haps the efficacy of [such a requirement]. If effective, it would require con- 
Stant vigilance and awareness of this provision on the part of legislative drafts- 
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[)ePARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1960 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, ; 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: This is in response to your request for the views of 
this Department on H.R. 9234, a bill to provide for amendments to the compag 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States. 

H.R. 9234 is a revision of a predecessor bill of the same title, H.R. 5926. It is 
an improvement in many respects. For example, article IV(a) is changed to 
eliminate any possible interference by this legislation with the quota system of 
the Sugar Act. Article [V(f) deletes the language contained in H.R. 5926 placing 
upon the President the burden of making a finding that the “general interests 
of the United States” require him to reject a request by the Commonwealth for 
the exclusion of Puerto Rico from a trade agreement. Article VII (dealing with 
the transfer to Puerto Rico of lands under inland navigable waters, submerged 
lands, and so forth) has been rewritten so as to preserve the supreme authority 
of the United States over navigation on inland waters, as well as over harbors 
and inlets. Article XIII(¢c) deletes the (probably unintended) requirement of 
H.R. 5926 that all jurors know Spanish, even in proceedings conducted in Eng- 
lish. Other improvements over H.R. 5926 could be cited. 

As to H.R. 5926, in a departmental report to you dated September 11, 199, 
we refrained from taking a position on the detailed changes proposed in the 
bill. In that report we endorsed certain of the general objectives and then made 
one positive recommendation—that the question of Puerto Rico’s future status 
be left open, so as not to interfere with the freedom of decision of the people of 
Puerto Rico, in choosing their ultimate destiny, within the limits of the Federal] 
Constitution. We pointed out that the language of the proposed new title of the 
basie law governing Puerto Rico’s relationship with the Federal Government— 
i.e., “The Articles of Permanent Association of the people of Puerto Rico with 
the United States’”—-seemed designed to foreclose any further consideration of 
the status question. A number of other provisions of the bill seemed to point 
in the same direction. We therefore recommended that the language should be 
amended to preserve Puerto Rico’s freedom of choice. 

These views seem as appropriate to H.R. 9234 as to H.R. 5926. 

We now suggest that consideration also be given to the effect upon Puerto 
Rico’s ultimate freedom of choice, of the various economic, financial, and ad- 
ministrative changes proposed in H.R. 9234. See, 
in articles III (d), IV, and VI. 

A word should also be said about the possible effect on the status question of 
the new proposal contained in article XVI, which would provide that at a future 
date, contingent upon the growth of the per capita income of Puerto Rico, tax 
exemptions and peculiar financial advantages now enjoyed by Puerto Rico may 
be terminated by Congress, and the whole “terms of association” may be re 
viewed. It is the implication of this section that the Commonwealth status is 
not frozen permanently, but the section also implies that any consideration of a 
change in status must be postponed for many years. It amounts, therefore, to 
a status freeze for at least a temporary but substantial period, and should be con- 
sidered in that light. 

We have previously expressed the view that, in the words of Elihu Root, the 
“interests of the people over whom we assert sovereignty (should be) the first 
and controlling consideration.” We believe those interests require that the 
people of Puerto Rico ultimately make a decision as to the path they wish to 
pursue. We have no information that they wish at this time to make such a final 
decision. Until they do, we do not consider it right by any action of this Govern- 
ment to confront them with a choice they are not now prepared to make. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sup- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
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ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGE, 
Washington, D.C., December 1, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNEN. ASPINALL, P 
Chairman, Committee on In terior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHatrMAN: This will reply to your letters of April 9, 1959, and 
September 15, 1959, requesting the views of this office on H.R. 5926 and H.R 
9934, bills to provide for amendments to the compact between the people of 
Puerto Rico and the United States. H.R. 9234 is a substantially revised version 
of H.R. 5926 and attempts to eliminate certain deficiencies noted by executive 
agencies in the earlier bill. Our comments are addressed primarily to the 
provisions of the revised bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget strongly favors the enactment of legislation which 
would clarify existing relationships between the Federal Government and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and provide such measures as may be found 
necessary to strengthen further local self-government in Puerto Rico. The 
Congress added a new concept to our political system when it authorized the 
people of Puerto Rico by Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress to organize a 
government pursuant to a constitution of their own adoption. We recognize that, 
as a logical consequence of the evolutionary growth of this new concept, actions 
may need to be taken not only to revise existing laws in the light of Puerto Rico’s 
present status, but also to develop novel arrangements which may well be with- 
out precedent in U.S. law or practice. 

Specific comments concerning the detailed provisions of this legislation are 
peing furnished to the committee by the various departments and agencies con- 
cerned. The Bureau of the Budget’s comments, therefore, are general only 
and directed toward certain areas in which the bill presents significant public 
policy issues. 

First, the apparent intent of the measure, with an important exception in 
the tax area, is to establish a relationship between the Federal Government 
and Puerto Rico similar to that existing between the Federal Government and 
the States. While we have no objection to this as a general proposition, the 
unique nature of the desired relationship makes difficult the drafting of language 
to accomplish this objective. In view of the importance of this legislation both 
to Puerto Rico and to the Federal Government, we urge that the language and 
legislative history ultimately developed by your committee achieve its objective 
in as specific terms as possible. 

Second, in the tax area the legislation would provide a favorable climate for 
the economic development of Puerto Rico through the stabilization of existing 
internal revenue and customs arrangements between the Federal Government 
and Puerto Rico. The report of the Treasury Department will discuss certain 
related problems presented by the pertinent provisions of H.R. 9234. The Treas- 
ury report will also discuss problems inherent in relationships between the 
Internal Revenue Code, this bill, and other pending Internal Revenue Code 
amendments. Article XVI of H.R. 9234 provides that the existing internal reve- 
nue and customs relationships of the Commonwealth and the United States 
shall be subject to termination by the Congress when Puerto Rico’s per capita 
income equals that of any State. 

To minimize the problems related to a tax freeze, however established and 
terminated, and to reduce the possibility of unintended and undesired impact 
either in the tax area or in other important relationships, we urge that any 
stabilization of Federal taxes and customs in Puerto Rico be as limited in scope 
and as specifically defined as possible. 

We note that H.R. 9234 specifically requires Puerto Rican consent only for 
the application of Federal laws to Puerto Rico which could not be applied to a 
State. In this respect the consent provisions are narrower than those of 
H.R, 5926. 

The provision of H.R. 5926 which would have required disposal of any Federal 
properties or interests therein in Puerto Rico which are not needed for essential 
public purposes of the United States is not included in H.R. 9234. Nonetheless, 
article VII(c) of H.R. 9234 directs Federal agencies to inventory any property 
which they own or control in Puerto Rico and to justify Federal retention. 
This provision would impose a very great burden on Federal agencies and, with 
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the elimination of the transfer provision, would not appear to serve any Usefy] 
purpose. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) PHILurp S. Hucues. 
Assistant Director for Legislative Referenee 


DEPARTMENT OF Srare, 
Washington, December 2, 1959 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 7 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. ASPINALL: The Department of State has studied the bill (HR 
9234) to provide for amendments to the compact between the people of Puerts 
Rico and the United States, forwarded by your letter of September 15, 1959. 

The Department of State finds the bill in its present form acceptable, The 
question whether and to what extent the powers conferred by the sections of 
this bill should be limited or conditioned by “requests,” “consents” or othe 
similar expressions denoting Puerto Rican action, involves matters which are 
outside the function of this Department. Whatever the disposition of these 
questions, as to which we express no opinion, the bill, if such consents or requests 
are ultimately included, should precisely delineate the procedure that ig re 
quired to show such “request” and “consent’’ of Puerto Rico. 

In connection with article V, it is noted that subsections (a) through (e) 
of this article deal with naturalization matters which, if acceptable to the De. 
partment of Justice, require the enactment of subsection (f) of the same article 
to place such persons in the same status as native born U.S. citizens to the 
extent that they would not be subject to loss of nationality solely by reason of 
protracted foreign residence. Should the Attorney General, having jurisdiction 
over matters of naturalization under the provisions of section 103 of the Im. 
migration and Nationality Act, approve subsections (a) through (e), the Depart- 
minent of State would support subsection (f) in order that there would be uniform 
application of the Immigration and Nationality Act with regard to Puerto Ricans 
who would acquire citizenship under other subsections of article V. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 





Crvit. SERVICE CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., December 1, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, L.C. 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: This is in further reply to your letter of September 1), 
1959, requesting the views of the Civil Service Commission on H.R. 9234, a bill 
to provide for amendments to the compact between the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States. 

The Commission’s comments are confined to the personnel provisions of the 
proposed bill. These are subsection (c) of article IV and article VI. 

Subsection (c) of article IV reads in part: 

“Provided, however, That the position of such officers, agents, and assistants 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may find necessary to employ to carry out these 
provisions shall be included in the classified civil service list under the civil 
service laws of the United States, and the compensation thereof shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the provisions of such laws, except that this provision 
shall not affect any present incumbent.” 

The purpose of this language is not clear. These positions are now subject to 
the civil service laws and most of them are in the classified (competitive) serv- 
ice. At present, because they are paid from nonappropriated funds, the com- 
pensation of these positions is not fixed in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended. Subsection (23) of section 202 of this act provides that the 
Classification Act shall not apply to employees none or only part of whose 
compensation is paid from the appropriated funds of the United States. 
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It is unnecessary to specifically provide in the bill that these positions shall be 
subject to the civil service laws. The civil service laws apply to all civilian posi- 
aoa in the executive branch of the Federal Government unless specifically ex- 
aad therefrom by Congress. The provision in subsection (c) that the com- 
sation of these positions “shall be determined in accordance with the pro- 
Psions of such laws [civil service laws of the United States)” has no mean- 
ing. We have never considered that the words “civil service laws, _Wwhen used 
in legislation, relate to the fixing of compensation. If the intent of the bill is 
to make these positions subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
the bill would have to contain specific language to that effect. ~ 

We do not believe that these employees should be subject to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. They are now paid from funds appropriated by the 
United States. They would not be paid from appropriated funds under the 
language of the bill. Employees compensated from nonappropriated funds in 
other agencies are excluded from the Classification Act on the basis of a general 
exclusion of servicewide application. We do not believe that this limited num- 
per of positions in the Treasury Department paid from nonappropriated funds 
should be made subject to the Classification Act while similar positions in all 
other Federal agencies will continue to be excluded from that act. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the proviso in subsection (c) of article IV 
pe stricken from the bill. If, however, the Congress should determine that these 
employees should be compensated under the Classification Act, we suggest that 
the proviso be revised to read as follows: 

“Provided, That positions of such officers, agents, and employees as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may find necessary to employ to carry out these provi- 
sions shall be compensated in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended.” 

Article VI, page 11 of the bill, states that “Nothing in these articles shall be 
construed as prohibiting * * * the delegation or transfer of functions which 
may be made by the Government of the United States to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by law of Congress 
and accepted by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: Provided, however, That, in 
the event of such transfer or delegation, the rights and tenure of such Federat 
employees as may be affected shall be appropriately protected by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.” 

The Commission believes that the proviso should be stricken from article VI. 
We appreciate that the rights of Federal employees who might be affected by a 
possible future transfer of Federal functions to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
should be protected to the extent possible. However, the language of the proviso 
raises an immediate question as to just how these rights are to be appropriately 
protected by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It also raises a question as to 
just what “rights” are intended to be appropriately protected. The “rights” of 
Federal employees may be said to be found in a number of laws such as the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended; the Lloyd-La Follette Act, as 
amended ; the Civil Service Retirement Act; the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act ; and others. 

Any transfer of Federal functions to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico would 
require legislation by Congress. Rather than attempting to include employee 
rights in articles contained in the bill, we believe that the appropriate time to 
consider what protection may be afforded Federal employees who might be affected 
by such a transfer is when Congress has a specific transfer proposal under 
consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

By direction of the Commission : 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Roger W. Jones, Chairman. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., Nowember 18, 1959. 
Congressman WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN ASPINALL: This is in reply to your request seeking this Com- 
mission’s comments on H.R. 9234, a bill to provide for amendments to the compact 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States. 
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Enclosed is this Commission’s comments on an earlier version of this bill, ER 
5926, introduced in the 86th Congress, Since there have been no substantia) 
changes in H.R. 9234 affecting this Commission, our comments remain the Same 

Sincerely yours, : 
JouN C. Doerrer. Chairmay, 


COMMENTS OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H.R. 5926, S6rn 
CONGRESS, A BILL To PROVIDE FOR AMENDMENTS TO THE COMPACT BETWEEN THR 
PEOPLE OF PUERTO RICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


This bill, among other things, provides for a transfer of functions, duties, ang 
services performed by the Federal Government in Puerto Rico to the Commo. 
wealth of Puerto Rico as the Commonwealth’s ability to do so permits and gg. 
cepts those which the Federal Government should retain. The President of th 
United States shall from time to time dispose of land, buildings, and other jp. 
terests or property in Puerto Rico, owned or controlled by the United States, 
which are not needed for essential public purposes of the United States, whiq 
shall be first offered to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Each Federal agence 
which owns or controls property in Puerto Rico shall report it within no late 
than 2 years and describe the need, if any, for a continuation thereof. Tho 
President of the United States may accept from the Commonwealth of Puerty 
Rieo any lands, buildings, or other interests or property which may be needa 
for public purposes of the United States. Except as otherwise provided, the 
Federal Government shall have and may exercise the same powers in respet 
of Puerto Rico that it has in respect of the several States of the Union. 

Proposed H.R. 5926 would not amend the Federal Communications Act of 1994, 
as amended, and Federal control of matters under that act will continue unabated, 
Accordingly, it does not seem that proposed H.R. 5926 would create any distinetiye 
problems for the Commission, and the Commission has no objection to its passage, 

Adopted: June 38, 1959. 


[H.R. 7003, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a referendum in Puerto Rico on the admission of Puerto Rico int 
the Union as a State, and to establish the procedure for such admission if the people of 
Puerto Rico desire it, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United State 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—REFERENDUM 


Sec. 101. An islandwide referendum shall be held in Puerto Rico in order to 
enable the qualified voters of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to vote for 
admission of Puerto Rico into the Union in accordance with title II of this Act. 

Sec. 102. The returns of the referendum held under this title shall be made to 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, who shall cause them to be canvassed in the manner 
provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in general elections in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. If a majority of the qualified voters voting in a referen- 
dum under this title vote in favor of admission into the Union, the Governor shall 
certify to the President of the United States of the decision of the people of Puerto 
Rico, and title II of this Act shall take effect on the day following the date of 
such certification. 

Sec. 103. The election laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall apply 
to the referendum held under this title, except insofar as they conflict with this 
title. The Governor of Puerto Rico shall preseribe such regulations governing 
the conduct of the referendum under this title as may be necessary to supplement 
such laws in order to carry out this section. 


TITLE lI—STATEHOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) If this title takes effect as provided in section 102, it may be 
cited as the “Puerto Rico Statehood Act.” 

(b) The inhabitants of all that part of the United States now constituting the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as at present described, may become the State 
of Puerto Rico, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 202. (a) All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for 
representatives of the Legislative Assembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
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Rico are hereby authorized to vote for and choose delegates, having the same 
ualifications, to form a constitutional convention in Puerto Rico. The conven- 
ae shall consist of one delegate from each of the representative districts and 
four delegates at large. | ‘ as : Sea 

(b) The Governor of Puerto Rico shall, within thirty days after the effective 
date of this title, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to 
pe held at a time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the 
effective date of this title, and providing also for a preceding primary election 
and for filings by independent or nonparty candidates, which proclamation shall 
pe issued at least two months prior to the time of holding said primary election 
and four months before the date of election of such delegates. The nomination, 
filing, and election of such delegates shall be conducted, the returns made, the 
results ascertained, and the certificates of persons elected to such convention 
jssued in the same manner, as nearly as is practicable as is prescribed by the laws 
regulating nominations and elections of members of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 203. (a) The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should occur during a session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in which event the constitutional 
convention shall convene on the first Tuesday following adjournment of the 
legislative session. After organization, the delegates thereto shall declare on 
pehalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitution of 
the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State. 

(b) The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction 
in civil or political rights on account of race or color, Shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. Said eonvention shall provide in said constitution : 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on 
account of his mode of religious worship. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they for- 
ever disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or 
confirmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of 
this title, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to 
disposition to by the United States; that all such lands or other property, 
belonging to the United States, shall be and remain under the absolute juris- 
diction and control of the United States until disposed of under its authority, 
except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter pre- 
scribe; and that no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or 
other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States, except 
to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe. 

Third. That authority is granted to and acknowledged in the United States for 
the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive legis- 
lation as provided by article 1, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution of the 
United States in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land as are 
now owned by the United States and held for military, air, naval, or Coast Guard 
purposes, whether reserved or acquired by purchase, condemnation, donation, 
or exchange; saving, however, to the State of Puerto Rico the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid reservations in suits 
or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or 
crimes committed in said State, but, outside of said reservation: and the legis- 
lative assembly is authorized and directed to enact any law necessary and proper 
to give effect to this article. 

Fourth. That the debts and liabilities of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be assumed. and paid by said State and all debts owed to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico shall be collected by said State. 

Fifth. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance of 
a system of public schools, which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Sixth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Seventh: That the lands and other property belonging to the citizens of the 
United States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate 
than the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 
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Sec. 204. The State of Puerto Rico and its political subdivisions, regpeet 
shall have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which 
Puerto Rico or any of the subdivisions, and is hereby granted title to all pro 
real and personal, that is now under the control of the government of the . 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Except as provided in the preceding Sentence, the 
United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, to which it has 
title, including public lands. 

Sec. 205. (a) After a constitution and State government have been formed j 
compliance with the provisions of this title, the convention forming the Same 
shall provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or 
rejection, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at date 
to be’ fixed by said convention, which shall be not more than one hundred days 
from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens of said Proposed 
State who are qualified to vote for members of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall vote directly for or against the Proposed 
constitution. The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, who shall cause the same to be canvassed in the manner provided py 
law for the canvass of votes cast in general elections in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election shall reject 
the constitution, the Governor of Puerto Rico shall, by proclamation, order the 
constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty days after 
the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a new constity. 
tion may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings shall be taken in 
regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being originally pr. 
pared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more thap 
twoelections shall be held under the authority of this subsection. 

(b) When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of 
Puerto Rico, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
held pursuant to this section, the Governor of Puerto Rico shall certify the regu} 
to the President of the United States, together with a statement of the votes cast 
thereon and upon separate articles and propositions, together with a copy of said 
constitution, articles, propositions, and ordinances. 

(c) If the constitution and government of said proposed State are republican 
in form, and if all the provisions of this title have been complied with in the 
formation thereof, it shall be the duty of the President to certify said facts to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, who shall within thirty days after receipt of such 
notification from the President issue a proclamation for the election of all State 
and other officers provided for in said constitution, including members of the 
State legislature, said election to take place, not earlier than two months nor 
later than six months after the date of issuance of said proclamation by the 
Governor. 

Sec. 206. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the President 
approves the same, an election shall be held at the time named in the proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Puerto Rico hereinbefore provided, at which election 
officers for a full State government, including a Governor, members of the State 
legislature, one Representative to be elected at large, and two Senators in the 
Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and such 
other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified 
voters of Puerto Rico. No identification or designation of either of the two 
senatorial offices, however, shall refer to or be taken to refer to the term of that 
office, nor shall any such identification or designation in any way impair the 
privilege of the Senate to determine the class to which each of the Senators 
elected shall be assigned. Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordi- 
nance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, shall 
be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the canvassing 
board, in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed by law 
for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of election 
of members of the Legislative Assembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
When such State and other officers and members of the State legislature and the 
Representative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be 9 
elected and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico shall certify the result of said election to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue his proclama- 
tion announcing the result of said election so ascertained, and upon the issuance 
of said proclamation by the President of the United States the State of Puerto 
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all be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this title, 
on an equal footing with each of the other States of the Union, and the Represen- 
tative and Senators from said State in the Congress of the United States so 
elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate of the United States and to all of the rights and privi- 
jeges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until the issuance of said procla- 
mation by the President of the United States and until said State is so admitted 
into the Union and said officers are elected and qualified under the provisions 
of the Constitution, all of the officers of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in- 
eluding the Resident Commissioner, shall continue to discharge the duties of said 
respective offices in and for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(b) Upon admission of Puerto Rico as a State as herein provided, and upon 
election and qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pur- 
suance of and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers 
shall forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respec- 
tive offices; and all of the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in force 
therein at the time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and con- 
tinue in full force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed 
py this title, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or 
changed by the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the 
United States. 

(c) The State of Puerto Rico, upon its admission into the Union, shall be en- 
titled to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, 
and such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law. Such temporary increase in the 
membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the permanent mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the Act of August 8, 
1911 (37 Stat. 13), nor shall such temporary increase affect the basis of appor- 
tionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 U.S.C. 2a), 
for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Ssc. 207. The sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the 
elections provided for in this title and of the convention, and for the payment of 
the members and officers and employees thereof under the same rules and regula- 
tions and at the same rates as are provided in the case of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the disbursements of 
money appropriated by this section shall be made by the Treasurer of Puerto 
Rico. 

Sec. 208. Effective upon the admission of the State of Puerto Rico into the 
Union— 

(1) the State of Puerto Rico shall constitute a judicial district within the 
first judicial circuit, to be known as the District of Puerto Rico; 

(2) the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico 
established by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall 
thenceforth be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from 
article III, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, 
however, That the term of office of the district judge for the District of 
Puerto Rico then in office shall terminate upon the effective date of this 
section and the President, pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, 
United States Code, as amended by this title, shall appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a district judge for the said district 
who shall hold office during good behavior; and 

(3) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “and, except in Puerto Rico,” and 
the second sentence of such subsection (a) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 209. Effective upon the admission of the State of Puerto Rico into the 
Union— 

(1) the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out the words “including the United States District 
for the District of Puerto Rico,”. 

Sec. 210. (a) No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in any 
court of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or in the United States District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico, shall abate by reason of the admission of said 
State into the Union, but the same shall be transferred to and proceed with in 
such appropriate State courts as shall be established under the constitution to be 
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thus formed, or shall continue in the United States District Court for the District 
of Puerto Rico, as the nature of the case may require. And no writ. action, 
indictment, cause, or proceeding shall abate by reason of any change jpn the 
courts, but shall be proceeded with in the State or United States courts accordiy 
to the laws thereof, respectively. And the appropriate State courts shall be the 
successors of the courts of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as to ali CASE 
arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction of such courts, regyes. 
tively, with full power to proceed with the same, and award means or final Process 
therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and proceedings relating to any 
such writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding shall be transferred to such 
appropriate State courts, and the same shall be proceeded with therein jy due 
course of law. 

(b) All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no writ 
action, indictment, or proceeding shall be pending at the date of such admission, 
shall be subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico in like manner, to the samp 
extent, and with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been creates 
and said State courts had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of 
action or the commission of such offenses. The admission of said State shay 
effect no change in the substantive or criminal law governing such causes of action 
and criminal offenses which shall have arisen or been committed ; and such of saiq 
criminal offenses as shall have been committed against the laws of the Commop. 
wealth of Puerto Rico shall be tried and punished by the appropriate courts of 
said State, and such as shall have been committed against the laws of the United 
States shall be tried and punished in the United States District Court for the 
District of Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 211. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate 
review of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico or the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico in any case finally decided 
prior to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an appeal there. 
from shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the United States 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided prior to admis 
sion of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued subsequent to the 
admission of said State shall be to the United States District Court for the Dis 
trict of Puerto Rico or a court of the State, as may be appropriae. Parties 
shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all orders, 
judgments, and decrees of the United States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico, and of the State court which is the successor to the Supreme Conrt 
of Puerto Rico, in any case pending at the time of admission of said State into 
the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals for the First Circuit and the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as 
by law provided in any case arising subsequent to the admission of said State 
into the Union. 

Sec. 212. (a) Effective upon the admission of the State of Puerto Rico into 
the Union 

(1) the first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28. United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “and any court of record of Puerto Rico” ; 
(2) section 1293 of title 28 of the United States Code is hereby repealed, 
and the analysis of chapter 83 of such title 28 is amended by striking out 
1293. Final decisions of Puerto Rico and Hawaii Supreme Courts.” : 


(3) section 1294 of title 28 of the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (4) and by renumbering paragraph (5) accordingly: 

(4) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “United States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico,”: 

(5) section 3771 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “in the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico,” : 

(6) section 3772 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out in the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico,”. 

(b) The amendment made by paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of this section 
shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retired before 
the effective date of this section. 

Sec. 218. All laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in force therein at the 
time of its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Puerto 
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: s modified or changed by this title or by the constitution of the 
Rico, ee all be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the 
state, f Puerto Rico; and the laws of the United States shall have the same force 
Tae eect within the said State as elsewhere within the United States. 
= 914. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 

mnded (38 Stat. 252), is amended by striking out the last two sentences thereof 
ae inaertiDé in lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘When any State is admitted to the 

ion, the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Govy- 
pa s of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
yaa national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
_ days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
pecome a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying 
for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provi- 
ions of this Act, and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
De sit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty 
provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” na 

Spo. 215. (a) Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed as depriving the 
Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore conferred on it 
over common earriers engaged in transportation by water between any port in 
the State of Puerto Rico and other ports in the lt nited States, or possessions, or 
as conferring on the Interstate (Commerce Commission, jurisdiction over trans- 
portation by water between any such ports. ’ ' ; 

(b) Effective on the admission of the State of Puerto Rico into the Union 

(1) the first sentence of section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1956, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1156), is amended by inserting before the words ‘an 
island possession or island territoriy”, the words “the State of Puerto Rico, 
wr”; 

(2) section 605(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 1175), is amended by inserting before the words “an island possession 
or island territory’, the words “the State of Puerto Rico, or’: and 

(3) the second paragraph of section 714 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1204), is amended by inserting before the words “an 
island possession or island territory” the words “the State of Puerto Rico, 
or”. 

Sec. 216. (a) Section 101 (a) (36) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 170; 8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (36)) is amended by deleting the words “Puerto 
Rico,” 

(b) Section 212 (d) (7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 188; 
8 U.S.C. 1182 (d) (7)) is amended by deleting from the first sentence thereof the 
words “Puerto Rico,”. 

(ec) The first sentence of section 310(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended (66 Stat. 239; 8 U.S.C. 1421(a)), is further amended by 
deleting the words “and for Puerto Rico”. 

(d) Nothing contained in this Act shall be held to repeal, amend, or modify the 
provisions of section 302 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 237; 
8 U.S.C. 1405). 

Sec. 217. Nothing contained in this Act shall operate to confer United States 
nationality, nor to terminate nationality heretofore lawfully acquired, or restore 
nationality heretofore lost under any law of the United States or under any 
treaty to which the United States is or was a party. 

Sec. 218. If any provision of this Act, or any section, subsection, sentence, 
clause, phrase, or individual word, or the application thereof in any circumstance 
is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and of the application of 
any such provision, section, subsection, sentence, clause, phrase, or individual 
word in other circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 219. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico or by Congress, are 
hereby repealed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, October 7, 1959. 
Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of State has studied title I of the bill 
E.R. 7003, to provide for a referendum in Puerto Rico on the admission of Puerto 
Rico into the Union as a State, and to establish the procedure for such admission 
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if the people of Puerto Rico desire it. Title II of the bill has to do with th 
procedure which would follow if the majority of the qualified voters of Poerts 
Rico voted in favor of admission of Puerto Rico into the Union. A report 

title II will be submitted at the appropriate time. - 

The Department of State doubts the advisability of providing for a referendum 
as indicated in this bill. From the point of view of the foreign relations of th 
United States, such action could be interpreted as imposing the requirement ee 
referendum upon the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and made the subject of 
adverse propaganda abroad. 

On the other hand, should the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico decide On its 
own initiative to conduct such a referendum, there would be no reason to Object 
from the standpoint of our foreign relations. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that ther 
is no objection to the submission of this report. yf 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, October 29, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of 
this Department on H.R. 7003, to provide for a referendum in Puerto Rico op 
the admission of Puerto Rico into the Union as a State, and to establish the 
procedure for such admission if the people of Puerto Rico desire it. 

The proposed legislation would provide for a referendum in Puerto Rico to 
determine whether the qualified voters of the Commonwealth wish to be admitted 
into the Union as a State and would establish a procedure for such admission if 
that is the wish of the people of Puerto Rico. 

The Treasury Department takes no position on the advisability of conducting 
the referendum since that is a matter of policy to be determined by the Congregs, 
Should the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico ultimately become a State, a study will 
need to be made to determine what technical changes will be required in the 
Federal statutes administered by this Department relating to Puerto Rico in 
light of its admission as a State. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep C. Scrrpner, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR. 
Washington, D.C., December 11, 1959, 
Hon. WAYNEN. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHATRMAN: Pursuant to your request of September 3, 1959, the 
International Cooperation Administration has reviewed H.R. 7003, a bill to pro 
vide for a referendum in Puerto Rico on the admission of Puerto Rico into the 
Union as a State, and to establish the procedure for such admission if the people 
of Puerto Rico desire it. 

This agency concurs in the views of the Departmnt of State, submitted to you 
on October 7, 1959, with reference to this matter. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to transmis 
sion of this report. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. RIDDLEBERGER. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, December 29, 1959. 
_ Wayne N. ASPINALL, 
Eeirman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : This is in response to your letter of September 3, 1959, 
requesting a report on the bill, H.R. 7003, a bill to provide for a referendum in 
puerto Rico on the admission of Puerto Rico into the Union as a State, and to 

tablish the procedure for such admission if the people of Puerto Rico desire it. 
* The only provisions of this bill that directly affect the Federal Reserve System 
are those contained in section 214 which would amend section 2 of the Federal 
Reserve Act to provide (1) that when any State is admitted to the Union, the 
Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors so as 
to include such State, and (2) that national banks in any new State shall become 
members of the Federal Reserve System within 90 days after admission of such 
State into the Union. — 

provisions substantially to the same effect were recommended by the Board of 
Governors for inclusion in both the Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood bills, and 
the Board hopes that these provisions will be retained in the present bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CANBY BALDERSTON, Vice Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request of September 3, 1959, 
for the views of this Department with respect to H.R. 7008, a bill to provide for 
a referendum in Puerto Rico on the admission of Puerto Kico into the Union as 
a State, and to establish the procedure for such admission if the people of Puerto 
Rico desire it. 

The comments which follow are limited to the effect of the bill upon the trans- 
portation activities of this Department. 

Section 215 of the Bill would serve to retain the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Maritime Board over common carriers by water engaged in transporta- 
tion between ports in Puerto Rico and other ports in the United States or pos- 
sessions. In the absence of such a provision, Puerto Rico statehood and the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, would transfer this jurisdiction to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Section 215 would also amend certain provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, relating to construction- 
differential subsidy, operating-differential subsidy, and chartering of vessels, so 
as to preserve the effect of present law notwithstanding Puerto Rico statehood. 
We recommend that any legislation providing for statehood for Puerto Rico in- 
clude a provision to the effect of section 215 of the bill. 

The bill would have little effect upon the functions and activities of this De- 
partment relating to highways. Federal aid for highways was extended to 
Puerto Rico under an act approved June 23, 1936, and the Commonwealth re- 
ceives Federal-aid highway funds on the same basis as the several States. Funds 
for the Interstate System, however, are not apportioned to Alaska, Hawaii or 
Puerto Rico under present law which limits the extent of that system to the 
continental United States. Statehood for Puerto Rico would require only certain 
technical modifications in the existing law, title 23, United States Code, relating 
to highways. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection to 
the submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuip A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


Commairree Nore: See appendix for Department of Justice report. 


Mr. O’Brien. Our first witness—and I would like to extend to him 
a most cordial weleome—is the distinguished Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Governor Mufioz-Marin. Governor Munoz. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LUIS MUNOZ-MARIN, GOVERNOR OF Tyy 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Governor MuNoz-Maxin. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to welcome yoy 
and Chairman Aspinall and the members of the committee to Puerto 
Rico. I am glad, also, to welcome the members of your able stag 
who are here with you. 

In the last 7 years many visitors have come from all over the world 
to look at this “show window of America” as Puerto Rico hag beg 
called. With hardly an exception, they approve of what they gm 
They see: f 

Progress in terms of freedom. 
_ An attack upon the great evils of humanity—poverty, diseas, 
ignorance, narrow nationalism, spiritual subjection. . 

You can be proud as we can be proud. 

Much remains to be done. Puerto Rico is no “model village” 
Communist style. It is a real community, with a full quota of prob 
lems. It is a truly democratic community, so that there are vigoroys 
differences of opinion amongst us, which you will hear about. The 
differences, however, are acted upon at the polls. 

In the statements that will be presented to you by officials of the 
Commonwealth and by other citizens as well, you will hear both the 
good and the bad. the accomplishments and the failures, the achieve. 
ments that are plain before the eye and the goals that are still far 
ahead of us in the future. 

The basic facts, however, are good. Here all the world may observe 
the true spirit of America and Puerto Rico, their conception of free. 
dom, their rejection of colonialism, their expression of the need of 
people for a status of dignity and self-respect, and the ability to make 
great material progress despite tremendous handicaps. 

Ciinitian wealth Officials will discuss with you in detail with respect 
to employment, education, finance, health, industrial, and agriculturl 
development, and similar factors. 

All these factors are interrelated, each dependent on the others, and 
all, in turn, deriving energy from a spiritual and political attitude; 
the sense of freedom. 

It is the same as in the United States; the United States could 
not have achieved greatness in all expressions of civilization, without 
a sense of freedom, without their genius for democracy, and huma 
dignity. This sense of freedom, this genius, drove its pioneers in 
developing a continent, in the creation and growth of an original 
Federal system. The history of the United States has been a history 
of continuous growth—material, moral, political, constitutional. Its 
capacity for constitutional growth is borne out by the political proces 
regarding Puerto Rico. 

For many years Puerto Ricans searched for a political status mn 
which we possessed what we believed to be the natural right of all 
human beings; to give or withhold consent from government. It 
was an acute need of our people, an acute spiritual need of our people 

But, by the 1930's, the debate on this had become, through shee 
frustration, a stereotype, a sort of idealistic excuse for evading pres 
jng and painful economic and social problems. 
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In 1940 we decided temporarily to set this debate aside, to con- 
centrate all our energies on critical economic and social problems and 
on the modernization of the Government that had to deal with those 

roblems. We felt that the long economic neglect required, first, a 

tponement of what had become a superficial search for a political 
answer; and then, that deeper and more original thinking be applied 
to that search. ‘The political answer, we felt, need not be a choice 
between an impossible dichotomy (the dichotomy of statehood or 
independence) : it could be an enterprise in political creativeness. We 
knew that, in the long run, the full energies of our people would never 
be liberated until a spiritually sound political status could be founded. 
After economic solutions had been started on their way, the develop- 
ment of a political status was imperative. (For this reason, a clear 
and unmistakable understanding and agreement as to the Common- 
wealth political status is essential.) This was a need from the view- 
oint of the United States also. The United States did not want to 
ow Puerto Rico in the position of a colony, to govern the internal 
affairs of Puerto Rico, to have unilateral authority in Puerto Rico, 
either as 2 matter of reality or even asa matter of form. 

The United States is the leader and hope of the aspirations of the 

oples of the world for freedom on the basis of self{-determination, 
and of release from the tyranny of great poverty. 

And enemies of the United States (the Nazis and then the Com- 
munists) were using the terms of political relationship between the 
United States and Puerto Rico as material for hostile propaganda. 

But beyond all this there was the spiritual force constituted by the 
American genius to create new forms of liberty. This genius was 
not exhausted when the last comma and period were placed in the 
Constitution or any of its amendments. 

It is primarily because the people of Puerto Rico first sensed, and 
then understood this, that we, with our own heritage of freedom 
(long frustrated) inevitably and wholeheartedly have a deep sense 
of devotion and dedication to the United States, to our common 
citizenship. 

As I have said, political status had been set aside until a program 
of economic progress had been set in motion. Also, it was a matter 
we did not want to bring up while democracy was engaged in World 
War IT. 

In the meantime, however, knowing the impossibility of both state- 
hood and independence, and the deep devotion that I have mentioned 
of Puerto Ricans to their U.S. citizenship, the search for a form of 
political freedom in association, that would fit Puerto Rico’s unique 
situation, had been in progress. 

In the campaign of 1848, the Popular Democratic Party submitted 
to the voters the outline out of which eventually the Commonwealth 
evolved. The Popular Party was opposed in that election by the 
Statehood Republican Party, which, allied with other parties favoring 
statehood, polled 184,000 votes, and by the Independence Party, which 
polled 65,000 votes. The Popular Party polled 390,000 votes. 

It was with this general mandate that what became Law 600 was 
introduced in the House by Commissioner Ferndés and in the Senate 
by Senator Butler, of Nebraska. You know the steps leading to the 
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establishment of the Commonwealth on July 25, 1952. I will recount 
them briefly : 

First, Law 600, a compact itself, was submitted to the voters of 
Puerto Rico. In June 1951, the vote was taken and it was approved 
by 76 percent of the voters. 

Then a constitutional convention was elected in August 1951, The 
constitutional convention met for about 5 months and drafted 4 
constitution. This constitution was approved by the convention egy] 
in February 1952, and then it was submitted to the voters of Puerto 
Rico and approved by the voters on March 1952, by a majority of g 
percent of the votes. 

Then the constitution, according to the terms of law 600, went ty 
Congress, where it was approved on July 4, 1952, with some proposed 
amendments which the constitutional convention of Puerto Rigg 
accepted after reconvening. 

There were some incidents in connection with the approval of Cop. 
gress that are of some significance. I would just mention one, 

An amendment was introduced in the Senate after the bill had beep 
passed by the House, requiring the constitution of Puerto Rico to rp. 
ceive congressional approval for any amendments that Puerto Rico 
might wish to make to the constitution. As long as this was not con- 
tained in the House version of the resolution approving the constitu. 
tion it went to a conference committee. This meant to us that this 
was no constitution at all. A constitution that cannot amend itself, 
we are just calling a piece of paper by that name; it would not be 
worthy of the name of a constitution, and it would not have the nature 
of a constitution. 

So a majority of the members of the constitutional convention sent 
a cable to the conference committee. I was one of the members and 
there were members of all parties represented in this document, as ] 
remember. In this cable we protested against this amendment and ex- 
pressed the views I have just expressed here about its enactment. 

I remember that we quoted the actual language of law 600 where it 
says, “fully recognizing the principle of government by consent we 
hereby approve this act in the nature of a compact.” The members 
of the constitutional convention said in this communication to the 
Senate-House conference committee that the words “fully recognizing 
* * * government by consent,” did not mean “partially or meagerly 
recognizing government by consent.” 

Of course, the conference committee eliminating the objectionable 
amendment, the Senate receded, and the constitution was approved 
without that fully destructive amendment. 

I want to say that, of course, the constitution retains its own amend- 
ment process so that it can be amended by proposal of two-thirds of 
the legislature and acceptance by the majority of the electorate ina 
referendum. 

However, any amendment to the constitution must be in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
and must be in accordance with the compact. Any amendment will 
always be subject to court action, just the same as an amendment to 
a State constitution would be subject to court action if it contradicted 
the U.S. Constitution. 
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Mr. AsprvAtt. Mr. Chairman, I know the Governor does not wish 
to be interrupted too much; but it also provides one element of the 
constitutions of the States, that the constitution must continually re- 
main republican in form, ae ss ' 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. That is right; that is in Public Law 600. 
An amendment that would not be in agreement with Public Law 600 
or the Constitution of the United States the courts would declare 
invalid. AY g ; 

As I said at the beginning, we have had 7 years of experience with 
the Commonwealth. They have been good years, years of economic 
srowth and social advancement. The facts, as I have said, will be 
presented to you during these hearings. In these years, of course, 
differences have arisen of understanding and interpretation, and 
evaluation. They were to be expected. We all remember that dif- 
ferences arose in the early days of the Federal Union despite the 

eatness of the drafters of the Constitution, and I believe that they 
still occasionally arise. There are those, and you will hear their 
arguments, who profess dissatisfaction with the Commonwealth. 
Some say that it is too closely associated with the Federal Union, 
that Puerto Rico should be independent. Some say that it is not 
close enough, that Puerto Rico should be a federated State. But, as 
you listen to these gentlemen, I know you will also sense the views 
of the vast majority of the Puerto Rican people who profoundly 
wish permanently to continue in close association with the Federal] 
Union, but who know that federated statehood is an economic im- 
possibility. And it will be an economic impossibility at least for a 
time far enough in the future to make it improper for the present 
generation to take a decision on it. ay 

It is to carry out the wishes of these people that Commissioner 
Fernés has introduced the bill that you have before you at the request 
of the Puerto Rican Legislature. 

This proposal is also in accordance with the Popular Democratic 
Party platform of 1956 (and I might say, incidentally, with the plat- 
forms of both the Republican and Democratic Parties of the United 
States in 1956). 

My opponents claim that the overwhelming victory of the Popular 
Democratic Party, 435,000 votes (63 percent of the votes), against 
172,000 (24 percent) for the Statehood Republican Party and 86,000 
(12 percent) for the Independence Party, does not mean an endorse- 
ment of Commonwealth status and the legislation proposed by the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico and the Resident Commissioner. I am 
flattered by this view of my opponents that the majority of the people 
of Puerto Rico favor their ideas on political status, but think so 
highly of the Popular Democratic Party that they vote for it any- 
how. 

The Fernds bill, also introduced by Senator Murray in the Senate, 
is mainly a clarification of what has been already created. It is true 
that the Commonwealth idea is unique; but it is also true that Puerto 
Rico has always occupied a unique position in the United States. It 
came into the system as a civilization already developed, ready made. 
A new concept was developed to recognize the new situation : the con- 
cept of unincorporated territory was set forth by Congress and sane- 
tioned by the Supreme Court. Before that the American system had 
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consisted entirely of States and incorporated territories. There bej 
no room for the new situation in the American system at the tim, 
the dynamic nature of American institutions developed the new eon. 
cept. It was because of this development that a greater one, the Com. 
monwealth idea, could be created later. 

It made it possible for Congress to authorize the people of Puerty 
Rico (as by an enabling act) to create their Commonwealth on the 
framework of Public Law 600, approved “in the nature of a compag* 
by both the Congress and the people of Puerto Rico, 

The basic change that has taken place is political, juridical, ang 
moral. Of course, the political relationship of common citizenship 7p. 
mained untouched. That has not changed. 

It can be seen that the practical changes from the elective Governor 
law were relatively small; what was basic was the moral change, 

You remember that the 1947 elective Governor law, before the Com. 
monwealth, allowed Puerto Rico to elect its own Governor and the 
Governor to appoint the whole cabinet with the consent of the Puerto 
Rican Senate, and the President of the United States only retained 
the power to appoint the judges of the supreme court. 

Under the Elective Governor Act of 1947, the government of 
Puerto Rico had almost the same powers that the government of 
the Commonwealth was later to have. But in form, and as a matter of 
law, it was still subject to the essential features of colonial rule. That 
is, in theory, under the Elective Governor Act, the Federal Govern. 
ment could at any time enact laws to govern Puerto Rico’s internal 
affairs, no matter how internal and local they might be, and it could 
at any time override any action of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, 
Furthermore, the government was not based upon the consent of the 
people of Puerto Rico; the organic acts, however benevolent in 4 
number of their features, had been enacted by Congress unilaterally 
without the approval of the people that were to be governed by them. 
Commonwealth represents a sharp break from these essential features 
of colonialism. It is based upon the consent of the people of Puerto 
Rico, freely given in democratic referenda. Under the terms of 
the consent most Federal laws run in Puerto Rico, but the terms of 
the arrangement itself may not properly be changed without mutual 
consent. The power of the people of Puerto Rico to organize their 
own government is made secure; and the complete and final authority 
of the Commonwealth government to enact laws, within its jurisdic- 
tion, assured, subject only to the constitution of the Commonwealth 
and to the U.S. Constitution. This is, of course, a notable funda- 
mental advance. The United States did not regard itself impotent 
fully to abolish a colonial situation regarding a community of Ameri- 
can citizens for whom federated statehood would have meant economic 
disaster. 

After 7 years we know several things in relation to the Common- 
wealth status that I should like to list. 

1. We know that the people of Puerto Rico wisely and construc- 
tively organized their own government under a constitution of their 
own adoption which received the approval of the Congress and which 
has been widely commended as a sound, forward-looking charter. 

2. We know, beyond doubt, that the people of Puerto Rico have 
wisely and constructively used the freedom and authority which they 
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uired as a result of Public Law 600 and their own consent. Their 
use of their freedom—their governmental achievements—have been 
geclaimed throughout the world and have brought thousands of 
sudents to Puerto Rico to study and profit from their efforts. 

3, We know that the United States has benefited greatly in world 

opinion for its action in the authorization of the Commonwealth. 
The final and decisive answer to the charge that the United States 
held Puerto Rico as a colony was given by the United Nations. You 
will recall that in the pens of 1954, the United Nations, on petition 
of the United States, determined that the creation of the Common- 
wealth terminated Puerto Rico’s status as a non-self-governing com- 
munity under the stewardship of the United States. It held that 
Puerto Rico had achieved “a new constitutional status,” and that 
within— 
the framework of the compact agreed upon with the United States of America, 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico have been invested with attributes 
of political sovereignty which clearly identify the status of self-government 
attained by Puerto Rico as that of an autonomous political entity. 
On this basis, the General Assembly recognized that the United States 
need no longer submit reports to the United Nations concerning its 
administration of Puerto Rico and that the provisions of article 73 
of the United Nations Charter regarding non-self-governing terri- 
tories “can no longer be applied to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 
The U.S. recently made the same representations to the United Nations 
regarding Alaska and Hawaii, upon their becoming federated States 
of the Union. 

It is interesting to note that a vigorous attack on the resolution 
regarding Puerto Rico was led by the Communist bloc of nations. 
They fully realized that the creation of the Commonwealth destroyed 
one of their favorite weapons against the United States in the vital 
struggle for the good will of the people of the world. They knew 
that unless they could successfully attack the good faith of the creation 
of the Commonwealth and the fact that it truly represented the 
creation of a new government, a government by consent within the 
framework of a compact, the United States could no longer be accused 
of colonialism with respect to Puerto Rico. It is sad but true that 
their arguments, advanced without sincerity, have since been repeated 
by people in Puerto Rico who are not Communist, and many of whom 
advance them sincerely. 

4. We also know, on the basis of experience, that the creation of 
the Commonwealth has given the people of Puerto Rico a new and 
vital sense of freedom. It has released great sources of energy and 
dedication. This has been reflected in a tremendous revival of interest 
and accomplishments in art, music, literature, and other cultural pur- 
suits, and enormous economic progress. The people of Puerto Rico 
have been invigorated by the sense that they are working with a gov- 
ernment of their own creation. They have been inspired by a feeling 
that they, themselves, have the responsibility for their own destiny. 
They have been conscious that the eyes of the world are upon them, and 
that they will receive credit for their own achievements through their 
own government. In short, they have received the powerful stimulus 
of freedom. 

9. Further, on the practical side, we now know that the creation of 

¢ Commonwealth, with its assurance that Puerto Rico was a respon- 
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sible, stable community and that its government could not be chan 
except by orderly, constitutional processes of the people themselyeg 
has given great. impetus to the flow of capital investment and knoy. 
how into Puerto Rico. As subsequent witnesses will show, since th 
creation of the Commonwealth, investors have purchased Puerto Rico 
bonds and securities on terms more favorable to Puerto Rico than eye, 
before; and long-term investments in factories, hotels, and agricultyy 
have been made at an unprecedented rate. I do not suggest that this 
was solely due to the creation of the Commonwealth; but, withoy 
doubt, the assurances of stability implicit in the Commonwealth hay 
given investors a sound basis for committing their funds with ep. 
fidence in the stability of Puerto Rico and its relationship with th 
United States. 

In the Fernés bill you are asked to adopt and submit to the peopk 
of Puerto Rico certain articles of permanent association. You wil] 
note that it is not the articles that are permanent; it is the association 
which is permanent. In other words, it is proposed that the Congres 
of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico declare that itis 
their present intention that they shall be permanently associated jy 
whatever specific form might be agreed upon. This does not for. 
close changes in the form of association. Obviously nothing in the 
Fernés bill forecloses a change in the future to federated statehood 
if the Congress and the people of Puerto Rico should mutually desir 
that change. Statehood is a form of association and no one shovld 
have forever the power to foreclose that possibility if the people of 
Puerto Rico may wish to become a federated State of the Union—-f 
the Congress of the United States may wish to agree with them. 

But we should be utterly candid about statehood. Statehood is a 
economic impossibility for Puerto Rico and it will be for a very long 
time to come. It would be not only a sacrifice—people should bk 
willing to make sacrifices for their beliefs—it would not be a sacrifice, 
it would be suicide. The U.S. Bureau of the Budget has stated that 
Puerto Rico would have had to pay $188 million in taxes if it had been 
a federated State in 1959. 

I was speaking before a civic club in San Juan about 3 weeks ago 
on this subject and was mentioning the figures for 1957, which ou 
economists have worked out, if Puerto Rico had been a federated 
State of the Union that year. 

If it had been a federated State of the Union in the year 1957, which 
is the year for which I have figures, it would have had to pay intothe 
Federal Treasury about $134 million besides what it had to pay into 
the Commonwealth treasury to keep up the services now rendered to 
the people of Puerto Rico—education, health, roads, and so forth. 0 
course it would not have received the $22 million that it received that 
year from rum and cigar excise taxes. So the loss would have come 
to $156 million. 

If this had been so what would have happened ? 

This picture sounds completely unrea]| Sut the whole statehood pos 
tion in Puerto Rico at this time is particularly unreal. 

The taxload in Puerto Rico was that year about $134 million als. 
If it had wished to double the taxload, without adding one single 
tenth of a mile to a road or a single school or a single factory in thel 
industrial development program—they would have just broken the 
back of the taxpayers. 
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If the Legislature of Puerto Rico had not wanted, under those cir- 
cumstances, to increase the load of the taxpayers, it would have had 
to abolish all Puerto Rican taxes completely. And what money would 
it have had to operate the services of the Commonwealth government 
for 2,300,000 Puerto Ricans? 

In theory, at least, it would have had the money that did not come 
from taxes. It would have had $19 million in bonds that it sold that 
year, if it is conceivable that a State in such economic situation could 
gell bonds. And it would have had $16 million in income received 
from nontax sources, such as the income from the lottery, and fines, 
and other miscellaneous nontax income—a total of $34 million. 

What would it have done with $35 million? ; 

I presume that the first duty of the State is to keep public order. 
So it would have had to have had courts and police. How much did 
the Commonwealth spend on courts and police in the year 1957? $18 
million. It would have spent at least the same $18 million. 

What is the second duty; the first duty of the State after having 
provided those instruments of order? 

As I see it, it would be education. The whole $16 million would 
have gone to education. How much did the Commonwealth spend 
oneducation in 1957? Itspent $58 million. 

Youcan see the picture. It would mean putting three-fourths of the 
children out of school, letting three-fourths of the teachers be un- 
employed, and so forth and so on. 

There would not have been 1 cent left for roads, for health, not 1 
cent left. for matching funds by which we also that year obtained about 

92 million more for the services of the Puerto Rican community by 
matching our dollars with Federal dollars, according to law, for roads, 
for hospitals, and for public welfare. There would not have been $1 
left for matching funds. So we would not have been able to have had 
that either. 

You see what an incredibly fantastic picture that would have made. 

I was very interested to see that, 3 days later, one of the local papers 
published a Washington dispatch in which it was informed that the 
Bureau of the Budget of the United States, the Federal Bureau of 
the Budget, had reported what the figures would have been, not for 
1957 but for 1959, the current year. Those figures, of course, we did 
not have worked out. It would not have been $156 million but $188 
million. 

I do not believe that either the people of Puerto Rico or the Con- 
gress would wish Puerto Rico to become a federated State at the price 
of economic disaster. Statehood should be an avenue to better living, 
not a passport to disaster. Our task, which we have begun but not 
finished, is to raise the economic activity of the people of Puerto Rico 
toa level comparable to that of the people of the United States. It is 
not our mission to set the economic clock back to the time when Puerto 
Rico was called “the poorhouse of the Caribbean,” instead of “Ameri- 
ca’s show-window to the world.” Freedom with poverty is not free- 
dom. Prosperity without freedom is not good civilization. 

The Commonwealth is not a federated State but it is not less in 
dignity than a federated State, since it is based on free choice, the 
same as a State, and on compact, the same as a State. 

You will notice in the Fernés bill that we propose to begin, at our 
own initiative, and in accordance with our means, contributing to the 
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common financial burdens of the Union, as we have been contributing 
to the moral prestige of the Union. 

Article XVI of the Fernés bill provides that when certain economie 
levels are reached the Congress and the people of Puerto Rico woylg 
be in a position to review the whole arrangement. Of course, they 
without danger of disaster. 

The majority of the people of Puerto Rico today are aware tha 
federated statehood at present is not a bona fide issue. The Proposal 
of a plebiscite, if it is intended as a tactic to retard consideration of 
the wishes already expressed by the people of Puerto Rico, does no 
deserve the good will either of the committee or of the people. 

However, I have proposed an immediate plebiscite 1f it will give 
reasonable hope that the sterile debate on status would cease unt] 
more realistic economic conditions for federated statehood have de. 
veloped. But a plebiscite must be immediate, as otherwise the mp. 
certainty generated in those not familiar with the attitude of the 
Puerto Rican people as a whole would play havoe with investments 
and with the whole economic development program, which is being 
so successful in increasing the welfare and well-being of the Puerto 
Rican people. 

I would suggest to the committee it might require from the pro- 
ponents of both statehood and independence a bill of particular 
This is all discussed in generalities, but a bill of particulars might 
be very interesting to look at. Let them perhaps prepare a specific 
statehood bill and a specific independence bill but with all the specifics 
of the economics involved. 

We, the proponents of the Ferndés bill, would certainly have no 
objection to these two bills being tacked on as title IT and title IT of 
the Fernés bill when it is submitted to the decision of the people of 
Puerto Rico at the polls. 

Once again, gentlemen, I welcome you to Puerto Rico to consider 
legislation proposed to the Congress by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the general progress which Puerto Rico has made under the 
Commonwealth status created by the Congress and by the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

If you find it satisfactory and meaningful for the United States as 
a whole, I believe I can assure you that the people of Puerto Ric 
who, in accordance with the bill itself, will pass judgment on it at the 
polls, will also find it to their satisfaction. 

Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Governor. I just have on 
matter I would like to clear up. 

You stated that you believed it would be an economic impossibility 
to even consider statehood until at least this generation has passed 
away. Is that correct? 

Governor Muxoz-Marin. I would not limit it to this one. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you did concede, I believe—— 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. Not for a long time. 

Mr. O’Brien. That when and if that time arrives it. would be po 
sible, without violating any compact agreement nor any understand: 
ing, for Congress to vote and the people of Puerto Rico to accept 
statehood ? . 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Once it becomes economically not a sil 
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it, there would be nothing to oppose it. Obviously, Congress would 
not grant it if the people of Puerto Rico did not wish it. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is true. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. And obviously Congress would not have 
to grant it if it had its own reasons for not doing so. 

fe. O’Brien. No, because if we follow the pattern of Hawaii and 
Alaska statehood bills, the statehood bill itself contained a plebiscite, 
which brings me to the point I want to clear up. 

You stated that the recent election, with the overwhelming support 
received by you and your party, constituted, in effect, a plebiscite on 
the commonwealth. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you not agree, Governor, if and when Con- 

arrives at the point where it would consider statehood, that Con- 
ress would not accept that vote as a plebiscite but would insist upon 
a direct “yes” or “no” vote on statehood itself ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes, I agree that would have to be the 
procedure. : 

Mr. O’Brren. I ask that question to clear up certain misunder- 
standings in my own mind and perhaps misunderstandings that I 
might have created. 

eeatnee MvNoz-Marin. What the voters do when they go to the 

Ils in a general election in Puerto Rico in respect to political status is 
that they give a mandate to the party that wins the election to present 
to the Congress their view of political status. If the Congress be- 
comes convinced their views should be followed at any time, obviously, 
then there must be a specific plebiscite. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that, but you and I both know when you 
have a vote it does not constitute a clear support or lack of support 
of the Commonwealth, because there might be a certain amount of 
popularity on the part of the distinguished gentleman who sits di- 
rectly in front of me that could bring about some of the margin. 
And the thought I had in mind is that when the time arrives, if it 
does arrive, when Congress would consider statehood, that Congress 
would have to consider the simple “yes” or “no” on “Do you favor 
immediate statehood?” Because we found in considering the Alaska 
and Hawaii bills, that when we suggested certain votes in Alaska, for 
example, for certain candidates, who indicated a strong desire for 
statehood, they were waived aside and they said, “We should have the 
direct vote.” That is the point I want to clear up. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. There is no question about it. For prac- 
tical reasons it is well known the people of Puerto Rico favor Com- 
monwealth status. I mean if you make that practical judgment you 
would not run a very great risk of being wrong. However, before 
you take an action obviously it should be done by a direct presenta- 
tion. There is no question about it. Weare in favor of it. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the point. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. In fact, article 16 of the Ferndés bill con- 
tains that. very concept, that when certain economic levels have been 
reached the whole argument shall be looked at again and the people 
of Puerto Rico shall express their wish at the polls. 

Mr. O’Rrren. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 
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Mr. Asprnaty. Governor, you have always, as I understand ; 
placed this question of prospective change in the status of the stat, 
on the economic situation in the island. Is that not correct? 

Governor Munoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If I remember correctly that has been your position 
throughout the years. As I remember a conversation we had along jp 
the early fifties, you stated at that time perhaps within a period of 
10 years, one way or the other, there should be a review of not only 
the economic developments of the federated state but also of the 
status if it was necessary. You still hold the same viewpoint? 

Governor Munoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. On this question of plebiscite to which our chairman 
has referred, as I understood you, you thought it would be necessary 
to bring up some definite bills, some definite proposals. In other 
words, if it is the question of independence, let they who desire inde. 
pendent status offer some kind of legislation; if it is the question of fed. 
erated statehood, let them state theirs; and the Commonwealth, being 
known as it is, to take its place upon the ballot. In other words, your 
position is that you are willing to have the determination upon thes 
questions without the question of personality of leaders being jn. 
volved. Is that not right? : 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes, surely. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. With that in mind, would you go back just a fey 
years behind 1950 and 1952 and in, a very brief statement, tell this 
committee what the economic situation was and what was proposed 
by the leaders of Puerto Rico before you became Governor in order 
to help you correct the economics of the island. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. The economic situation has had a tre. 
mendous improvement on the Commonwealth status since 1952, 

Mr. Asprna.u.. It started before that, did it not? 

Governor Munoz-Marin. Yes, it started before that. It has had 
an extra impetus since 1952, mostly for psychological reasons because 
the economic relationship did not change because of Commonwealth 
status from what it had been before. 

Mr. Asprnatu. In other words, it started with what was known 
as Operation Bootstrap ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatt. And Operation Bootstrap just worked into the Com- 
monwealth idea. Is that not right? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnati. And the Commonwealth Party was charged with 
the responsibility of carrying Operation Bootstrap into operation! 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. The whole economic development. pro- 
gram. And I am sure that a number of the Commonwealth officials 
that will appear before you will give you all the details on that more 
than I could offhand. 

Mr. Asprnati. Would you advise the committee—perhaps this 
should be done by Commissioner Ferndés, but would you advise the 
committee why it is necessary at this time to propose some changes 
to the Commonwealth framework while at the same time it appears 
that everything is operating rather smoothly and efficiently here in 
the island? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. What the Fernds bill proposes is chiefly 
clarifications of the Commonwealth to avoid doubts about it, to avoid 
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constant propaganda against Puerto Rico and against the United 
States as a whole, to clarify the language which in some places may 
be not as clear as it should be. And the modifications that it pro- 
oses are relatively not so important. The most important one of 
the modifications it proposes is that the debt limitation of the Com- 
monwealth be trans erred from the state of Federal relation, where 
it really in principle does not belong, to the constitution of Puerto 
Rico, where 1n principle it does belong, being entirely a local matter. 

It also proposes that appeals be taken from the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico to the Supreme Court of the United States instead of 

uiring the appeals to go through the Circuit Court of Boston. 
That has the support of the Boston judges themselves. _ dod 

These two measures, as you know, make Puerto Rico more similar 
to the States. But our principle is not to make Puerto Rico more or 
less similar to a State but to make the Commonwealth grow in the 
directions in which it should grow for its own good and the good of 
the United States as a whole. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. That is the next question I wish to ask, and then I 
shall surrender my time. 

I have received many pieces of correspondence stating that the 
changes proposed were for the prtaee of continuing forever the 
status of a Commonwealth or making it more binding than it other- 
wise would be. What is your position on that charge? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I think I mentioned that in my talk this 
morning. Our association with the United States is binding but 
“binding” does not mean it binds us not to change the nature of the 
association. It could be changed to federated statehood, as I said, if 
the people of Puerto Rico and the Congress agreed that was a good 
thing to do. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You would deny, then, that these proposals are for 
any purpose whatsoever which would perpetuate yourself, your as- 
sociates, or the Popular Democratic Party in influence and power? 

Governor Munoz-Marin. I am afraid we have to work a little bit 
hard to get ourselves out of the confidence of the people of Puerto 
Rico. We have not been working hard enough at it, so I would not 
think we would need that expedient. 

I know what you mean, Congressman. No, it is not. We feel 
the association is permanent. Commonwealth, so far as we, its pro- 
ponents, are concerned, we desire it to be permanent. We think it is 
good and continue to think so even though we propose we begin con- 
tributing as far as our means will allow us to the common financial 
burden of the Federal Union. But it does not prevent the people of 
Puerto Rico, if at any time they should change their mind and Con- 
gress should go along with them, from undertaking any other change 
within the association. Where it says in the Ferns bill, “Articles of 
permanent association,” some people have read it as “permanent arti- 
cles of association,” and they are not permanent articles. The articles 
could be changed as often as the people of Puerto Rico and the Con- 
gress wanted to change them. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Of course, I think the most important part of that 
statement was that Congress holds the final determination. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Governor MuXoz-Marin. We hold that, in order for this relation- 
ship to have the full merit, the full worth to be worthy of the people 
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of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the United States, it should not 
have one scintilla, one single remnant of any colonial attribute; there. 
fore, the terms of the compact should be considered with the fyjj 
significance of the concept. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarron. Governor, I have just one point, briefly here, tha 
sort of appeals to me at first impression. ‘That would possibly be ou 
language differential, which I am sure has been touched on here, | 
do not consider it a personal barrier because it is quite a challen 
to me to pick up a few Spanish or Puerto Rican expressions. [ wil] 
be interested, during this period of constructive progress you have 
described and which is so obvious to us who come to Puerto Rico, if 
you could possibly enlighten the committee a bit as to the language 
difficulties and what you have done and are doing to overcome any 
possible trouble from that source. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. One of our greatest preoccupations jg 
with the teaching of English and making the people of Puerto Rico 
as rapidly as may be possible—which I am afraid means not ag 
rapidly as we wish because of many obstacles in the way—bilingual, 
a bilingual people in the course of time. 

English is given great importance in the schools. The Secretary of 
Education, who will appear before you with the statistics and data on 
that, and the chairman of the planning board may also have some 
data to supply to you on that. 

We send every year a number of teachers to the States who train 
themselves especially in the teaching of English, train themselves in 
the American community, a community whose vernacular is English, 
so they will be able to teach the children in the classroom not only on 
the basis of grammatical knowledge but on the basis of having lived 
in a community speaking English day in and day out, usually a small 
town, to get into the actual handling of the language. 

Mr. Wuarton. No doubt that will be helpful, Governor. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powetx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, we all hold you in the highest esteem as one of the out- 
standing leaders of our world today, especially in Latin America. 
There are some questions on our minds, and you missed our chairman’s 
opening remarks. The questions we ask may be sharp, but they are 
sharp only because we are trying to get at the facts. You stated in one 
place that because of hostile propaganda against the United States 
the enactment of the Fernés bill is necessary. Can you elaborate on 
that? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. No, no, not the enactment of the Fernds 
bill in particular. That the creation of the Commonwealth status in 
the first place did much to take the rug of a propaganda shibboleth 
from under the feet of the Communists, Communist propoganda and 
anti-American propaganda in general. 

Mr. Powe. You do not feel there is hostile propaganda now! 

Governor MvuXoz-Martx. On this basis, whatever propaganda 
there is has lost support. You always have enemies of the United 
States speaking against anything the United States does. 
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oweELL. That is right. ' 
ee Mutior-Manin. If the United States does X they will 
speak against X; if it does Y, they will speak against Y . But peg 
will not be believed by large masses of people regarding I uerto ico 
as they were likely to be believed, and were in fact believed, before 
Commonwealth status was developed. 

Mr. PowELt. There is no necessity because of hostile propaganda 
for any change in the Commonwealth status, is there? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. The more you improve it the better bul- 
wark it is against malicious propaganda by communists, and others. 

Mr. Powerit. On July 25, 1952, the adoption of the constitution 
erased the last vestige of colonialism and it has now disappeared. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. That is right. ue 

Mr. Powe. So it is not a problem now of colonialism ? 

Governor MuXoz-Marin. Government by consent is what makes the 
last vestige of colonialism disappear. 

Mr. PowE.u. So it has disappeared, then ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes; but it should be made unmistakably 
clear it is so, because some people claim it has not disappeared. The 
Fernés bill wants to make it clear, and the people of Puerto Rico 
want it to be made unmistakably clear so then no propaganda can be 

ibly interpreted in the way a number of propagandists have been 
interpreting it even since 1952. othe si eg 

Mr. Powe. I have one other question. Our time is limited. 

With regard to the economic disaster and the economic impossibility 
of statehood and the advocation of continued Commonwealth status 
and against statehood, in the first peace, are you positive the Bureau of 
the Budget report is authentic, the one to which you referred ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. No; I am not positive. It just was 

rinted in a dispatch from a Washington correspondent in the El 
{undo newspaper of San Juan, P.R. But I would not go on that 
because our own economists have made the same kind of a study except- 
ing the facts relate to the year 1957 instead of 1959, and there is where 
we arrived at the figure of 156 million instead of 188 million. 

Mr. Powerit. I think I have some information that has not yet 
reached our committee, which should be in in the next 48 hours, that 
the Sureau of the Budget report as printed in the local press is not 
quite correct. 

I want to refer finally to that same item, economic impossibility and 
disaster of statehood. In the able report of the staff consultant, 
Mr, Hunter, he points out that if there was a change to statehood this 
would represent roughly only 10 percent of the Commonwealth net 
annual product, not a serious implication. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Ten percent would be a very serious im- 
plication. It would still be about $120 million. It is a tremendous 
implication to the continued economic development, to continued edu- 
cation, to continued health work, to continued roadbuilding, and so 
forth, and so on. ' 

Mr. Poweti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westtanv, Governor, first of all I would like to compliment 
you on a an exposition of what has been going on here in Puerto 
Rieo for the last 15 years. I think for anyone to make such a presen- 
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tation in half an hour and really get into the details at the same ting 
is quite an accomplishment. 

some of the things I had to ask have been to some extent alread 
covered. But do I understand, despite the phraseology of this bj 
that it is your desire to make this status of a Commonwealth perma. 
nent ¢ 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes; it is the desire of the majority of th 
people of Puerto Rico, as I understand their electoral mandate, tp 
make it permanent; but the bill itself does not make it permanen; 
because it can be changed at any time by the Congress and the people 

Mr. WestLanp. You do not feel, then, that Commonwealth status js 
sort of a status of being in limbo until statehood can be achieved? 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. No. 

Mr. Westianp. Or either statehood or independence could ly 
achieved ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. No. I believe that Commonwealth, be. 
cause of its own merits, and not only its economic merits, for the time 
being, which may cease to have importance as time and economic 
developments go on, is best, but also I think it is the best thing for 
the United States and for Puerto Rico because of the unique position 
of Puerto Rico in the American system and the unique situation of 
Puerto Rico to make for better understanding of what the United 
States means in the outside world. 

Mr. Westianp. Then when you speak of subsequent changes you 
do not mean a change in the political status of Puerto Rico but changes 
in detail ? 

Governor Muxoz-Marin. Improvements, some changes as are pro- 
posed in the Fernds bill. 

Mr. Westianp. All right. This makes it much clearer to me. 

You have talked about the fiscal impossibility or financial impos 
sibility of statehood. Suppose that economic independence is achieved 
in Puerto Rico, as you say, when Puerto Rico achieves a per capita 
income equal to the lowest of any of the now States. Then would 
another situation arise at that time? Would you then considera 
change in political status ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. You have to handle the word “inde 
pendent” carefully in Puerto Rico, Congressman. 

Mr. Westianp. All right. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I know what you meant, but I am not 
sure everybody knows what you meant. 

Mr. WestLanp. We have seen some rather forceful demonstrations 
at times, Governor. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. What I mean, you meant, of course, the 
moment when statehood could be established in Puerto Rico without 
economic disaster at that time? 

Mr. Westtanp. Yes. I mean by “economic independence” you do 
not need, let us say, $188 million or $200 million, or whatever it is 
that you are now getting from the Federal Government. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. No. That the Federal Government isnot 
getting from us. 

Mr. Westianp. Well, it is a little both ways. The sword cuts both 
ways. 

Governor MuXoz-Marin. When that time comes—as I said one 
sometime ago, I do not claim to be the leader of my great grandchil: 
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dren. But when that time comes, obviously the people of Puerto 
Rico and the Congress of the United States both will decide whatever 
they think at that time under those circumstances is wise. My pres- 
ent position 1s that I would still favor Commonwealth status although 
Commonwealth would be sharing in the financial burden of the Union. 

Mr. Westxanp. In this bill you have at least given an indication 
that you want to contribute to the maintenance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by some control—I cannot repeat the phraseology of it, but 
on some excise taxes or import duties. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. Westtanp. Whereby you would collect some but the rest of it 
would go to the Federal Government. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Or by whatever other method would em- 
body the same principle of Puerto Rico beginning, in accordance with 
its growing means, to make a contribution to the burdens of the 
Union. 

Mr. Westtanp. Does this indicate, then, you are thinking in the 
future that at some future date these funds would be going to the 
Federal Government rather than to Puerto Rico? 

Governor Munoz-Marin. Yes, by our own initiative, you see. It 
would not be taxation without representation because the Fernds bill, 
which contains that principle, or any other that might be substituted 
for it to carry out the same meaning and purpose, would be voted 
on by the people of Puerto Rico anyway. So they would be giving 
their consent and authorization for that beginning of a contribution 
to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Westitanp. Governor, you seem to use the vehicle of a plebiscite 
here in Puerto Rico—it seems to me at least—more than it is nor- 
mally used in most States. I would like to get a little further clarifi- 
cation for my own mind. 

Do I understand that you would submit this bill to a plebiscite of 
the people before presenting it, although it already has been pre- 
sented to the Congress ? 

Governor MuXNoz-Marin. The bill itself contains a clause that says 
if the Congress passes it, the same as Public Law 600, it will be sub- 
mitted to the people of Puerto Rico for ratification. This is exactly 
the same process that took place when Law 600 was passed. 

Mr. Westianp. In your presentation, you said something about it 
if there is to be a plebiscite it must be immediate. What do you 
mean by that ? 

Governor MuXoz-Marin. I propose that there be a plebiscite, an 
immediate plebiscite, if it gives any hope that this sterile debate will 
cease until economic conditions begin making the debate more real as 
to the possibility of a decision taken. However, if these people that 
are asking for a plebiscite want to have a plebiscite, I would be will- 
ing—TI have said so since last April several times—be willing to recom- 
mend it to the legislature of Puerto Rico immediately. However, 
every time you say “immediate,” they say “not quite immediate.” 

Mr. WestLanp. I see. 

Governor MuXoz-Marin. So I insist on saying “immediate” be- 
cause you would not want to have the investors that are thinking 
of buying Puerto Rican bonds, the industrialists in Puerto Rico and 
out of Puerto Rico that are thinking of starting Puerto Rican fac- 
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tories, that are thinking of putting their money into the economic 
development we are all so interested in, and we are all so proud of the 
achievement, it has made—keep them on tenterhooks for a couple of 
years without knowing what the result of a plebiscite would be and 
what the result of the result of the plebiscite would be. It would be 
harmful in many ways. However, if they want it, we could have jt 
in as brief a time as possible. 

Mr. WestLanp. In other words, if your legislature were to gq 
“Let’s have it,” that would be all right with you to have it tomorrow! 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Tomorrow, yes, if not today. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Fine. 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. Would you be interested—could I read 
my message to the legislature in 1952 about your next to last question 
about this contributing to the general funds of the Union? 

In my message of March 20, 1952, before the Commonwealth went 
into effect, I said: 





Puerto Rico ought to pay its share into the Federal Treasury as soon as it is 
in economic position to do so, in the same way that it is now contributing 
morally to the good democratic reputation of the Union. It would, however, be 
un-Christian, uneconomic, un-American, and extremely foolish to exact such a 
contribution to the Federal Treasury if that were to mean aggravating instead 
of diminishing poverty, surrendering health to disease, closing instead of open- 
ing schools, and betraying the wing of hope to the claw of desperation. But the 
day will come when this will not be so, and when that day arrives we are not 
to wait until we are asked to share in the expense. We should rather be the 
ones to propose the sharing and to pay for it ourselves in the exercise of our 
democratic authority and our own sense of democracy as members in a new way 
of the Union. 

This was in 1952 even before the Commonwealth was inaugurated. 
I was suggesting to the legislature we should be aware when the time 
arrived in which such policy could be initiated. 

Now, in the Fernés PHL which was introduced in response to a joint 
resolution of the legislature this year, the legislature went along with 
that suggestion, feeling the time had arrived in which a small con- 
tribution could begin. 

Mr. West.ianp. I wanted to ask you, Governor, what effect. state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska has had here in Puerto Rico. 

Governor MuNnoz-Marin. A psychological effect rendering the 
understanding of economics obscure. 

Mr. WestTLanpb. Say that again, please. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. It has had the psychological effect on 
some people of making them understand economic facts less than they 
understood them before. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Westianp. I will tell you what, Governor, I will study that 
one when we get the record. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I mean, Congressman, that some people 
that are for statehood have become so enthusiastic about it that they 
forget all the economic facts of life that we have been talking about 
here this morning. 

Mr. Westianp. I like that in words of one syllable. 

One last question. I do not want to monopolize too much time here. 
On this debt limitation business, I am very much in favor of eliminat- 
ing any congressional debt limitation on Puerto Rico because I be 
lieve you have to sell your bonds in the open market, and you thereby 
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have a debt limitation in effect where the interest rate might provide a 
ceiling for that. — : . 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. WestLanp. I see in this Fernés bill you still keep that 10 per- 
cent limitation unless your legislature decides to change it. Is that 

? 

Renan MuNoz-Marin. Yes, because this is the way it would oper- 
ate: We want there to be a specific debt limitation until the very min- 
ute in which that limitation, or whatever limitation the legislature 
and the people wish to put goes into effect in the constitution of Puerto 
Rico. We do not want there to be a hiatus without any debt limita- 
tion. That would be bad for our bond market. So I believe what the 
language says is that as soon as Puerto Rico has fixed a debt limita- 
tion, whatever they wish to fix in the Puerto Rico constitution, the 
debt limitation in the Statute of Federal Regulations will cease to be 
in effect. st Lew : 

Mr. Westitanp. Has your debt limitation been advantageous in 
the present sale of your bonds ¢ 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. The head of the Government Develop- 
ment Bank, I believe, will have something to say on that. He is much 
more expert than I am on the subject. But I do know that our bonds 
have sold better since it was known that we were proposing that the 
debt limitation be transferred from the statute of Federal relations 
to the constitution. I do not believe they have sold better because of 
that. I mean that announcement has certainly not affected adversely 
our financial position in the bond market since the price of the bonds 
has improved from our point of view. 

Mr. WestLanpb. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Chairman. Governor, I want to also commend 
jou for a very good statement. The Commonwealth status seems to 

working out very satisfactorily according to your testimony and 
according to the prosperity that we see around the island. Assum- 
ing this to be true, what is the urgency of the Fernés bill ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Seven years have gone by and many, 
many misunderstandings still survive. Cases get into court and peo- 
ple litigate unnecessarily, from our point of view as we see it. And 
the propaganda value to the enemies of the United States who are 
still claiming this is a colonial system because of lack of clarification 
which the Fernés bill provides. I think we need rapid action, 

Mr. Uttman. What would you think to be the main urgency, the 
main feature of the bill you are most interested in 4 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. The clarification, the meaning of Com- 
monwealth status should be clearly stated. That is the main need. 

Mr. Utiman. You have stated that, in your opinion, it is economi- 
cally infeasible to go into a statehood program at this time. Would 
you say that the main advantage, from an economic point of view, 
of a Commonwealth status is that you have most of the advantages 
of statehood and yet you do not have the main disadvantages, namely, 
the income tax to pay ? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. For the time being, yes, because that bal- 
ances other natural disadvantages that Puerto Rico has, such as being 
an island far out at sea, little land, and a dense population, practically 
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no other natural resources than the land itself and the good will ang 
good quality and hard working nature of the people. That by). 
ances for the time being the disadvantages that Puerto Rico has and 
allows it to grow at the rate that it is growing. Remember that we are 
proposing to begin by some adequate formula to contribute to the 
Federal Treasury in proportion to our means—as much as we cay 
at any given time without pushing back economic development, (jf 
course, 1f we halted development, we have to stop contributing soop 
afterward anyway. ‘The economic advantage will disappear at the 
same rate in which economic development does away with the natural 
economic disadvantage of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Utitman. Under the Fernés formula, it is purely optional with 
Puerto Rico as to the amount that they will contribute; is that right! 

Governor Munoz-Marin. No, since this would be a bill passed by 
Congress and approved by the people of Puerto Rico at the poll 
If the present one is not a good formula we can develop another one, 

Mr. Wena. In other words, you would not be opposed to a mor 
concrete formula that would provide for payment by Puerto Rig 
as they are able to do so? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Surely not. I would not be opposed, 
This is just one way of doing it. We are interested in the principle 
that I expressed to the legislature in 1952. It has been embodied ing 
certain manner in this bill, but any other adequate manner of embody. 
ing the same principle would certainly have my approval. ; 

Mr. Utiman. Thank you, Governor. What is the main purpoe 
of the provision providing for acquisition of Federal property by 
Puerto Rico? Will you elaborate very briefly on that? 18 i 
article 7. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I am not a very good real estate man, 
No doubt the doctor himself (Dr. Fernés-Isern) or other witnesses 
of the Commonwealth could speak on that. We are just trying to 
establish a method by which property held by the Federal Government 
in Puerto Rico which is in surplus, which is no longer of use to the 
Federal Government, without too much complication, may be acquired 
by the people of Puerto Rico. Some property the Federal Govern- 
ment has acquired without paying for it, acquired it through a treaty 
with Spain, and so forth. Some property it has acquired by paying 
for it. Never from the government of Puerto Rico. All property 
acquired, as I remember it, from the Government of Puerto Rico by 
the United States Government has always been for one dollar. So we 
should get it back under proper conditions when no longer needed 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Utimay. I realize this is a complicated matter and there will 
probably be others to bring the question to. As far as Federal en- 
ployees are concerned, are there safeguards here to protect them! 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. Yes, there are safeguards in the language 
of the bill itself. At any time that a Federal function should be 
transferred—and in order to transfer it the Congress would have to 
act on it specifically. Federal employees would be completely guaran- 
teed in the rights that they enjoy under the Federal Government. 
That is the language in the bill. And if it needs to be made stronger, 
I certainly would not object to its being made as strong as it need be 
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for Federal employees to feel at ease on the subject. Such possibili- 
ties would be far in the future anyway. : 

What it says in the bill is that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
may pay for some of the services even if the Federal Government con- 
tinues to provide the service, also the service might be transferred to 
the Commonwealth. In any case it would take specific congressional 
action. The bill by itself does not execute that. That is not a self- 
executing provision of the bill. But at whatever time this should 
happen Federal employees would be amply guaranteed by the present 
janguage of the bill, or if that is not considered good enough for that 

arantee, by whatever language would be considered good enough to 
ive them an adequate guarantee. ' 

Mr. Urieman. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say we are running a little bit behind sched- 
ule. Ido not want to cut short any members. 

Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. Governor Munoz, I join with my 
colleagues in complimenting you and the people of Puerto Rico for 
Operation Bootstrap and making the Commonwealth concept work. 
| want to ask a couple of questions. 

One has to do with the discussion you had with our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. O’Brien, about a specific plebiscite. If this were to 
happen tomorrow or day after tomorrow, would you have a multiple 
choice of independence, Commonwealth, statehood immediately, or 
would the question on statehood be just yes or no? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I do not believe, really, a plebiscite is 
necessary, but I have proposed one since some citizens in Puerto Rico 
keep saying that they want one. I have proposed an immediate 
one in the hope that if we did have one—which is not at all necessary— 
but if we did have one, they would abide by the result. It is implicit 
in my answer that I have a pretty good idea of what status would 
win in such plebiscite. 

Mr. Rivers. There are the three schools of thought. I was interested 
in knowing what form the plebiscite would be in. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I would have no objection to putting to a 
vote any political status that any body of citizens of Puerto Rico want. 

Mr. Rivers. I would agree with you it would be well to still this 
controversy you referred to as a sterile debate. If there are three 
schools of thought, the advocates of each should have the chance to 
express their choice. So I think the multiple choice idea of putting 
all three on the ballot might still the debate for a while. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. I think if our fellow citizens that are for 
independence or for statehood wish the people to vote on a reality 
they should spell out how they mean, not just the abstraction of inde- 
pendence, not just the abstraction of statehood. 

Mr. Rivers. They could do that during the campaign. Iam talking 
about the ballot now, the three choices. I want your thought on that. 
Would that be all right with you? 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Let me review. My thought on the 
plebiscite is this: Really, the people of Puerto Rico, I believe, have 
expressed themselves in election and in referendum on Law 600, but I 
realize before any action can be taken, as I told the chairman, they 
would have to express concretely outside of any party struggle. I 
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do believe that a plebiscite will have not much sense until the eco. 
nomics of Puerto Rico reach the point where whatever the people Vote 
for could be done without risk of economic ruin and disaster for Puepty 
Rico. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be true if you were going to ask them ty 
vote on, Do you want or do you not want statehood? This triple 
choice idea I had in mind would probably clear it all up because the 
people would vote for Commonwealth, knowing it was the only one 
feasible for the time being. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. Supposing they do not, supposing they 
vote for statehood, the Congress of the United States could not do tha 
to the people of Puerto Rico even if the people wanted them to. 

Mr. Rrvers. It would only be information to the Congress. The 
Congress is not bound by the outcome of a referendum. 

I agree with you, Governor, on your position in regard to debj 
limitation. Alaskans are very new as a State; when not we were 
under debt limitation for all those many years. 

I was going to say, though, in reading some of the literature in rp. 
yard to the proposal on court appeals, they say the Supreme Court 
is so busy that you probably would be foreclosing any very effectiyg 
appeals procedure if the idea in the bill were adopted. Has that been 
taken into consideration ? 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has recommended, as I understand it, in favor of direct ap 
from the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the judges of the circuit court, which happens to 
be the First Circuit Court in Boston, themselves, have recommended 
that this change be legislated. 

I believe the Secretary of Justice could explain to you that situation, 

Mr. Rivers. Very well. 

Governor MunNoz-Marin. More clearly, I think. 

Mr. Rivers. I notice another feature of the bill would be to create 
a certain flexibility on tariffs so that the uniform tariffs applying to 
foreign merchandise coming into the United States would not neces- 
sarily have to apply to Puerto Rico. 

Governor Munoz-Marin. Yes, but that is not a self-executing part 
of the bill. That just sets out the principle that the Congress may do 
this at the petition of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in regard toa 
given product. That already exists, I want to say, and has existed for 
many, many years, even before the Commonwealth, in regard to coffee. 
Puerto Rican coffee has a special tariff in Puerto Rico enacted by the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico by a congressional law of many years ago, 
permiting us to protect our own coffee from the cheaper foreign coffee 
in the local Puerto Rican market. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the part of the bill I am talking about— 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. It would just provide that the same thing 
could be done in regard to other products. 

May I give you, for instance, an example. One of the maip 
articles of food consumed by the people of smaller incomes in Puerto 
Rico is codfish. Practically all of the codfish comes from Nova 
Scotia in Canada, and some from Norway, and it has a tariff. Ido 
not know if it is 114 or 2 cents. The tariff is collected by the US. 
Customs House in Puerto Rico, but it goes into the Commonwealth 
treasury. We would have no interest in collecting that money. We 
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would rather have our own workers and poorer people eat their 
codfish at a couple cents less a pound. But since it is a Federal law 
we cannot change it. That would be one of the things that could be 
changed under the clause we are discussing for the benefit of con- 
sumers in Puerto Rico without doing any harm to any producer in 
the States, as this is not one of the products of the mainland United 
a) 

oer Rivne. Thank you, Governor. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brren. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr, Fernés-Isern. I will be very brief. On the question of con- 
tributions that may be made by Puerto Rico. It is your understand- 
ing, of course, that under article VI there is a mechanism for a sort 
of voluntary contribution. However, there is a mechanism in article 
[11 whereby Puerto Rico would begin contributing under a specific 
formula out of what we know as the rum tax. Is that your under- 

nding? 

“tiberiot MuNnoz-Marin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. The other question I would ask of the Governor 
is on the question of the plebiscite, just to clarify the issue of the whole 
idea. Would it be a fair statement to say that the idea of a plebiscite 
has been agitated mostly by the statehood party leaders; that after 
a great deal of activity on the part of that group you proposed that 
it be held, and that then your proposal was rejected because instead 
of being held under the laws of Puerto Rico the statehood leaders 
would have Congress enact the law so that Congress would be com- 
mitted to implement whatever the result of the plebiscite would 
be. Is that a correct statement ? 

Governor MuNos-Marin. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor MuNoz-Marin. It has been a great pleasure to have you 
here. You are most welcome. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there is no objection, the study “A Survey of 
Historical, Economic, and Political Affairs of Puerto Rico,” by Mr. 
Robert J. Hunter, staff consultant to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, will be made a part of the file of this record. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brten. Our next witness, who will discuss the role of Puerto 
Rico in the Caribbean, Arturo Morales Carrion, under secretary of 
state. 

We will have a 30-second recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. O’Brten. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTURO MORALES CARRION, UNDER SECRE- 


TARY OF THE STATE OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. Morates Carron. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
am very appreciative of your invitation to submit my views on the 
Commonwealth contribution to Caribbean affairs. As I stated in 
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my reply, our educational and technical exchange programs encom, 
pass not only the Caribbean area, but Latin America as well. A fulle 
explanation of the broad scope of our activities might provide the 
committee with a necessary background to understand the part Puerto 
Rico is playing in U.S. international relations. 

Congressional interest in the Commonwealth programs in this par. 
ticular field is a source of satisfaction to us. There is already a fing 
“Report on the Technical Assistance Training Center in Puerto Rieo? 
published in Senate Report 139, 85th Congress, Ist session, by Mr 
Francis R. Valeo, staff consultant of the Subcommittee on Technical 
Assistance Programs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
That is this volume I have before me. This report was undertake 
at the suggestion of Senator Mike Mansfield. Such outstanding Sep. 
ators as Alexander Wiley, George W. Smathers, and J. William Fyl. 
bright as well as some of your distinguished colleagues, among them 
Henry S. Reuss and Clair Engle have also brought to the attentio, 
of the Congress how Puerto Rico has become a demonstrative center 
of American anticolonialism. 

As a self-governing Commonwealth, freely associated with the 
United States, Puerto Rico has become a cultural link between the 
United States and Latin America and, indeed, a psychological outpost 
in the developing world. 

I submit that this young, pioneering Commonwealth status has al- 
ready shown its true mettle and worth not only to the people of Puerty 
Rico but also to the people of the United States. I hold, gentlemen, 
that its contribution to basic aspects of U.S. foreign relations and toa 
proper understanding of U.S. democratic ideals in Latin America and 
in developing areas, is more significant to the people of the United 
States, to the long-range position of the United States as a leader of 
the democratic world, than the over $600 million we buy in the Amer. 
ican market each year and the strategic location of the island in-the 
American security system. Up to 1952, and including the two World 
Wars, Puerto Rico’s main asset to the United States was its strategic 
value. With the establishment of Commonwealth status and the 
growth of the Commonwealth significance in U.S. international rele 
tions, a change has taken place. The United States has in Puerto 
Rico not merely a Rock of Gibraltar or a Caribbean Malta. It has, 
above all, a friendly partner, a body of fellow citizens and a warmth 
of affection. Puerto Rico’s strategic value is changing into a mor 
value of the first magnitude, at a time when the United States greatest 
need is not to conquer the moon but to conquer the friendship of 
mankind. 

How has this change come about? What is the new role that 
Puerto Rico is playing ever since the founding of our Commo. 
wealth? Allow me to discuss briefly the historical background 
Shortly after U.S. rule was established over the island, some a 
ful Americans began to realize that Puerto Ricans, because of theit 
Latin American traditions and way of life, could begin playing a ue 
ful role in the field of inter- American relations. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, for instance, appointed the Puerto 
Rican Delegate to Congress, Mr. Tulio Larrinaga, as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Pan American Conference held in Rio, in 196. 
But Mr. Larrinaga was not a U.S. citizen and President Roosevel 
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ysed this appointment to pressure Congress unsuccessfully for an 
early granting of U.S. citizenship to Puerto Rico. 

Five years later, Harry H. Stimson, at that time Secretary of War, 
dearly understood, after a trip through the Caribbean, that Puerto 
Rico’s usefulness as a tie between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica involved the recognition of basic political rights, including the 
basic right of self-government. Appearing before a Senate commit- 
tea, he had this to say, after praising Puerto Rican loyalty: 

’ = a 

Last summer I traveled through the West Indies and saw a good many Latin- 
American peoples, and I found that when they would speak to me frankly they 
regarded this attitude of the United States toward Puerto Rico as an evidence 
that we regarded not only the people here, but Latin-American peoples in gen- 
eral, as of a different class from ourselves, and of inferior class. And, there- 
fore, not only in respect to our political relations with Puerto Rico itself, but to 


our diplomatic relations with other countries of the same blood, it seems to be 
avery deep-seated sore and irritation. 


He spoke of the need of obtaining— 


that sympathetic relation with the island which must be the foundation of a 
satisfactory government. 


The solution did not lie in ultimate statehood, which Stimson 


observed — 
would not be of benefit either to Puerto Rico or the United States. 


Away had to be found which should avoid a position of drifting, and 
he insisted that— 
our attitude toward Puerto Rico and the relation of the two communities being 
deemed to be permanent should be definitely formulated as far ahead as we can. 
The young Republican statesman favored a frank expression of 
views on the subject by the different branches of the Government. 
He advanced his own personal views with remarkable clarity: 
I see myself— 
he said— 


no inconsistency in the grant of American citizenship to Porto Rico; no incon- 
sistency between that and the ultimate ideal that Porto Rico shall have 
practically an independent local self-government. I think that is what most of 
the people of the United States would prefer to have them do—that is, a rela- 
tion where they exercise supervision over their own affairs, over their own 
fiscal and local self-government; with the link of American citizenship between 
the two countries as a tie, and in general such relations between the United 
States and Porto Rico as subsists, and as has been found perfectly workable 
in the case of the various self-governing portions of the territory of Great 
Britain—Australia, for instance, and Canada, to the mother country. 

The awareness that Puerto Rico could play a fruitful role in 
hemispheric relations was not limited to the Federal administration 
in Washington. American educators in charge of the Puerto Rico 
school system, and particularly of the university, looked ahead to a 
time when Puerto Rico could act as a meeting ground of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin-American cultures. And one of the most far- 
sighted chancellors that the University of Puerto Rico ever had, 
Thomas E. Benner, tried to translate these thoughts into reality by 
inviting to the young educational institution outstanding scholars 
from the United States, Spain, and Latin America. 

This trend of thinking became official policy under Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. (1929-31). Roosevelt was a firm believer in self- 
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government for Puerto Rico, but under a status that would exdug 
both statehood and independence. He thought that such a stat 
would not only be best for Puerto Rico, but also most acvantageons 
for the United States. 


We, as a Nation— 
he wrote— 


must look in all probability on the countries of our hemisphere as our Closegt 
associates in the future. Of these, all below the Rio Grande have Latin traq, 
tions and a greater or lesser amount of Latin blood. Puerto Rico might yay 
be our connecting link. She might be, so to speak, our show window look 
south. Her educated people, though primarily Latin in culture, blood, and trag. 
tion, would speak English and be acquainted with America and America 
method of thought. Under these circumstances they would be ideally Suited 
for representatives of American banking or industry in the Latin-Americg, 
countries. Some special arrangement might be consummated whereby they 
would be available for consular or diplomatic work. 

Why did this policy fail to make any significant progress? Thy 
facts are not hard to find. No matter how benevolent and pate. 
nalistic U.S. rule was over the island, Puerto Rico’s political stat 
was still a colonial status, a negation of the basic American principk 
of “government by the consent of the governed.” And Puerto Rigg 
economic condition went from bad to worse, as the island suffer) 
not only from the depression but also from the devastating force ¢ 
two hurricanes. A poorhouse, a stricken land, living in politial 
inequality, could hardly make any contribution to good understandiyy 
in the hemisphere. The “show window looking south” was a yer 
distressing sight. And even more distressing than its poverty, wy 
its hopelessness, its despair. 

It is not incumbent upon me to discuss the full nature of the 
Puerto Rican upsurge after 1940. This is a subject that will be gow 
into by other speakers. Governor Mufoz-Marin has aptly summaria 
it in the following words: 

A people that had been floundering in hopelessness began swimming towari 
the shore. Hope, indeed, became one of the natural resources of the people, ani 
dedication to the salvation of the country an attitude not too unusual. Voter 
stopped selling their votes. Compliance with political pledges began to be som 
thing that could be really demanded of successful candidates for office, An 
there began to be a feeling that there was strength in the people that made hart 
ship a training for abolishing hardship, rather than an illustration of the ne 
to bow to ineluctable fate. The idea that something could be done by worker 
and businessmen and farmers and political leaders and teachers besides wavix 
for help from a raft lost at sea began to catch on. 

We began a long, stiff, uphill fight against Puerto Rico’s stubbon 
enemies: extreme poverty, ill health, inadequate education and, wos 
of all, hopelessness. In that fight we have used different approaches 
and a diversity of weapons. We have not been afraid to experimet 
with an open mind and a resolute heart. We were at a dead end. Ve 
found a way out. We created Operation Bootstrap to break the hart 
crust of insufficient economic and social development. We statté! 
Operation Commonwealth to solve what to many seemed an impossit 
dilemma. Everything we have done has been the subject of inten 
fruitful, democratic controversy at home. Time and again the peop 
have voted, for the ballot is to us the supreme argument. “7 

When the United States proclaimed in 1949 its policy of techni 
assistance to the rest of the world, our Governor proposed that Puert 
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Rico be used as a demonstration center of what courage and hope could 
Jo to. a society, emerging from a low economic and social level. We 
grmarked funds for this operation, even before Congress did and, 
with the support of the Federal Government, began another pioneer- 
riment. iy 

” vith the full achievement of Commonwealth status in July 1952, 
we were ready to enter into a period of considerable expansion. We 
thought that what our friends and neighbors from Latin America 
would discover in our island was this spirit of self-reliance, this cre- 
ative energy to do a job well and fast enough in the face of hard odds, 
this conviction that only in freedom can the goal be achieved. We 
wanted them to see that this was done with American encouragement 
and support, with no strings attached, save those of mutual trust and 
respect. We held that Puerto Rico was an acid test of U.S. attitudes 
regarding colonialism and economic imperialism. If the United States 
succeeded in Puerto Rico, and the fact was known to all, the U.S. 
image could shine brighter in the Caribbean, and in Latin America 
and, indeed, throughout many other underdeveloped lands. 

This is, therefore, a Commonwealth program, in which we have put 
money and effort and hard thought, not essentially for Puerto Rico, 
but for the good name of the United States and for the prestige of its 
moral democratic leadership. ‘The stakes are great, for what foreign 
visitors are measuring here—especially visitors from countries be- 
deviled by the crosscurrents of fierce, absorbing nationalism—is the 
quality and mettle of the U.S. spiritual greatness, and not just the 
scope of its economic and political might. 

ow, what are the existing programs? What are the results? 
What is their impact on other lands? : 

The first program I want to mention is the Caribbean program, a 

rogram through which we cooperate with the nonindependent Carib- 
fe countries, served by the Caribbean Commission. We have taken 
an active leadership in the work of this organization and have pio- 
nered in a revision of its structure to make it more responsive to the 
needs of the governments and people served by it. 

In 1960, the seat of the successor body to the Commission—the 
Caribbean Organization—will be established in Puerto Rico. As a 
technical advisory body to the countries served by it, the Caribbean 
Organization will undertake the old functions of the Commission, 
but will have available the pool of Commonwealth technicians to 
help implement its work program for the betterment of social and 
economic conditions in the area. As proof of our interest in cooperat- 
ing with the new Organization, we shall recommend to our legisla- 
tive assembly very soon that an appropriation to be made of a yearly 
contribution of $140,000. Funds will no longer be required from 
the Federal Congress as we are now willing and ready to share this 
burden, in order that economic and social cooperation continue in 
this area, which is crucial to U.S. interests and security. 

I should add that we have had in operation since 1950 a Caribbean 
technical assistance program, jointly sponsored by the Common- 
wealth and the International Cooperation Administration in Wash- 
ington. Instruction and training are given in our Commonwealth 
agencies in the following fields, among others: Trades and industrial 

ucation, vocational teacher training in agriculture, training in 
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extension practices for community education, home economics, «9, 
operatives, social work, community education, and public health 
We have so far received over 900 trainees and plans are underway 
for a considerable expansion of this project. ; 

I have mentioned the Caribbean program. May I now refer to oy 
technical cooperation program, in general. This has developed into 
a vast and complex operation, as shown by the accompanying graphs, 
A substantial part of our effort is devoted to a joint work program 
with the ICA, under a 3-year agreement, although we are also Cooper. 
ating with international organizations, such as the United Nations and 
the Organizations of American States and their specialized agencieg 
as well as various individual foreign governments. Between the 
program’s inauguration, in May 1950, and the end of fiscal year 1959, 


nearly 6,500 trainees have come to Puerto Rico from 118 different 
countries. 


Please note three striking facts: 

(1) Over 6,000 of those trainees have come after Commonwealth 
status was declared, thus emphasizing the meaningful value of the 
new status to underdeveloped countries. 

(2) Over one-half have come from the Caribbean area and Latin 
America. 


Here you have another graph that would show the distribution by 
areas. 

While the emphasis is, naturally, in Latin America and the Carib. 
bean region, our technical cooperation program is a magnet for most 
of the underdeveloped world; we have a number of people also coming 
from the Far East and Africa and south Asia. 

(3) Two-thirds of the visitors have been sponsored by ICA, but 
one-third came under non-U.S. programs, either under the auspices 
of international organizations or upon the initiative of individual 
governments or private institutions. 

The program covers a variety of fields and projects. We have 
academic programs in public health, public administration, labor rela- 
tions, education, home economics, social work, and others. We have 
observation programs in agriculture, industry, housing, country de- 
velopment, natural resources, planning, economic development, and 
civil service. We may havea specialized group training in the police 
academy or in mutual aid housing or in banking. We may have, for 
instance, six police officers from Ecuador following a 3-week training 
course in traffic control; or a 1-week observation program for 50 sugar 
industrialists from Brazil; or a special observation program for 12 
bankers from Brazil, Ceylon, Turkey, Lraq, Costa Rica, Pakistan, 
Israel, Formosa, and Liberia. A man from Bolivia may be studying 
sanitary engineering while an educator from Costa Rica is observing 
our vocational system or a man from Nepal is engaged in studying 
our community development program. From the Sudan a specialist 
wants to find about our agricultural extension work, or there is a fel- 
low from Indonesia interested in our town and country planning, 
while a Chilean expert analyzes our labor laws. The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico—our creation, your creation—has turned into an open 

house for the world to see, and especially for our close friends and 
neighbors in this hemisphere. 

There is another phase of our operation—the educational and cul- 
tural exchange program—which has been responsible for the visit to 
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Puerto Rico of over 1,400 leaders and specialists and students from 
79 countries. More than half of these have come from Latin America. 
The main purposes of the program is to provide the foreign visitor 
with a general idea of the Commonwealth, its way of life, and its 
social, cultural, economic, and political development. One basic ob- 
‘ective is to help create better understanding of U.S. policies and 
democratic practices in an area where these policies and practices are 
easily observed. 

Under the Commonwealth educational exchange program the par- 
ticipants are precisely those people who are leaders of opinion in their 
respective countries. ‘They stay in Puerto Rico for a relatively short 

eriod in which they get a general view of our development programs 
and learn how this development has been made possible. 

The program operates in close cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, the United Nations Organization, the Organization of 
American States, and with other private organizations in the United 
States interested in exchange activities. 

Besides receiving individual visitors, the educational exchange pro- 
gram conducts special group projects in various fields of major in- 
terest. Fourteen groups of Latin American journalists have come to 
acquire firsthand information on the Commonwealth relationship 
with the United States. Several groups of Argentine labor leaders 
have come to observe labor relations in the Commonwealth, as well as 
legislation concerning the field of labor as it exists here. 

The educational exchange program is responsible, too, for a series 
of teacher development workshops for educators from Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean region which are held in Puerto Rico in co- 
operation with the International Educational Exchange Service of the 
U.S. Department of State. 

A third program has been in operation: the conference program. 
This program is based on a unique, psychological fact. about Puerto 
Rico—Puerto Rico is a place where people from the United States 
and people from Latin America do not feel as strangers. It is a place 
where the Latin American feels at home, where he sees the great im- 
pact of U.S. industrial civilization on a Hispanic land, and yet feels 
that the land and the people have retained their language and tradi- 
tion and have not been culturally obliterated, as the Communists 
claim. 

It is a place where the North American sees the old roots of Spanish 
civilization in the hemisphere, and yet feels that the people are his 
fellow citizens, not just. juridically, but in the profound sense of be- 
lieving in the same basic principles and ideas and values that sustain 
American democracy. And he also feels at home. 

We are, therefore, taking full advantage of Puerto Rico’s unique 
position as a place for cultural exchange in the hemisphere. The 
Commonwealth Government has cooperated in the holding in Puerto 
Rico of over 20 conferences, round tables, and seminars, which have 
brought to the island over 2,200 people from 56 countries to discuss 
a wide range of subjects from public health, to economic planning, 
a social work, sanitary engineering, history teaching in the New 
World, community development, and such specialized fields as oto- 
rhinolaryngology and bronchoesophagology. There is, as you see, a 
grand total of over 10,000 people coming under all these different pro- 
grams from 120 different countries. 
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To several of these conferences, where the U.S. Government js the 
official host, Puerto Ricans are appointed as U.S. delegates, We 
have just closed one such conference: the third meeting of the Inter. 
American Cultural Council, one of the three technical organs of the 
Organization of American States, devoted to promoting better under. 
standing in the hemisphere. The Commonwealth Government ep. 
tributed approximately $30,000 to the cost of this meeting. 

Indeed, our general contribution in money and services to the pro. 
grams—I mean the Commonwealth contributions—I have outlined has 
been estimated to amount at present to over $700,000 a year. With 
the establishment of the Caribbean organization and the expansion 
of our technical assistance in the different Commonwealth agencies 
our contribution will soon reach a million dollars’ worth in money 
and services. 

But this effort to help create a better and truer image of the United 
States abroad cannot be measured solely in dollar terms. Let us gee 
some of the reactions by prominent people or distinguished visitors 
who have taken a look at the program. 


In the past— 


wrote Mr. Valeo in his report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations— 


Puerto Rico was portrayed throughout the world as something of a backwash 
of the Western Hemisphere, with a disease-ridden illiterate and starving popu 
lation. This condition was generally attributed either to the inadequacies of 
the Puerto Ricans themselves or the exploitation of the United States. Many 
trainees under the technical assistance program arrive in Puerto Rico with a 
preconception of this kind. They are often skeptical both as to the adequacy 
of the island’s training facilities and its utility as an area for the observation 
of the techniques of economic development. 

What they find on arrival must come as something of a shock to them. Those 
from underdeveloped areas discover standards of living in Puerto Rico which 
are already higher than most Latin American countries and are rising rapidly, 
Instead of an exploited American colony, they find a democratic self-governing 
Commonwealth with an effective government, independent in internal affairs and 
strong in its support of the present ties with the United States. In fact, Puerto 
Ricans were largely responsibile for establishing the nature of these ties which 
were set forth in Public Law 447, passed by the 82d Congress of the United 
States in 1952. 


And he concluded: 


To sum up, the training center in Puerto Rico appears to me to be an im 
portant asset for the United States in carrying out the technical assistance pro- 
gram. Its direct value derives from the excellent setting which the Common- 
wealth provides for the observation and study of problems of development, its 
education facilities, and the skill and sensitivity of the employees responsible 
for carrying out the program. 

The training center also has an indirect value in that exchangees, who some 
times have a negative view of U.S. policies, are likely to be favorably 
impressed by what they find in Puerto Rico. The better understanding of main- 
land Commonwealth relations which they obtain may contribute to an improve 
ment in their attitude toward the policies and international motives of this 
country. 


Senator Alexander Wiley had this to say in bringing before the 
Senate in July 1957 Puerto Rico’s contribution to the U.S. technical 
assistance program ; 

I had asked for this material, because it is universally recognized that the 


great achievements on the island represent a source of inspiration to all of 
Latin America, and, indeed, to the whole underdeveloped world. 
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visitors from the underdeveloped areas are often far more impressed with 
rto Rico’s progress than they are even with progress in the mainland 
United States. . : 
fhe principal reason is, of course, because Puerto Rico has started to build 
itself up only within the past relatively short period, whereas the United States 
peadstart was much longer and older. ; ) 

Underdeveloped peoples, especially Spanish-speaking peoples, naturally feel 
q kinship with Puerto Rico. It traditionally has, in time past, suffered from 
problems of overpopulation, insufficient education, unemployment, over-reliance 
on one crop, and all the other ills to which underdeveloped regions have usually 
heen heir. * * * Under these circumstances, Puerto Rico has much to teach the 
gnderdeveloped world. So I hope that its facilities will be increasingly used 
by the International Cooperation Administration, the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and by other sources which are interested 
in exporting know-how to the underdeveloped world. 


Senator George A. Smathers, another distinguished authority on 
inter-American relations has said: 


Let me point out that the Puerto Ricans themselves sought this status. The 
relationship is one in which they are proud to stand before the world. 

I think we have cause to judge the success of this innovation by the light 
of the flames from the Middle East and North Africa. Would that we and 
our allies would prove equally as creative as we and the Puerto Ricans have 
been. 

Byery year, visitors from all over the world come to Puerto Rico to judge for 
themselves how Operation Bootstrap has given a hydraulic lift to the Puerto 
Rican economy. 

Government observers have flocked there from India, Ghana, Thailand, Mo- 
rocco, to learn how it is that this island, once termed “the land without hope,” 
has escaped the trap of poor resource endowment and a one-crop economy. 
We can be justly proud of their success for, as a result, they have made it 
possible for Puerto Rico to assume its full responsibility in the problems con- 
fronting the free world in efforts to achieve the goal of world peace. 


Representative Clair Engle, after studying our Commonwealth 
experience, stated before the House in 1956: 


Not only are these 2144 million American citizens working together for eco- 
nomic progress, but the Commonwealth has proved itself to be one of the 
weapons in the United States arsenal against communism. It is significant that 
there is no problem with Communists in Puerto Rico. It is significant, also, 
that Puerto Rico is continually host to great numbers of visitors from South 
America and from all the undeveloped countries of the world to view this indis- 
putable example of what is possible where there is given understanding and 
recognition of the freedom-craving heart that beats in every man, where there 
is cooperation, and where a helping hand is offered when it is needed. 

Students throughout the free world are studying the commonwealth precept 
as exemplified by the case of Puerto Rico. Admittedly, it was a political experi- 
ment. Convincingly, it has proved successful. 


We have a wealth of quotations from Latin America and other 
areas regarding the Commonwealth’s contribution to better interna- 
tional understanding. I will just cite quite a few. 

After having visited Puerto Rico, a distinguished Ecuadoran in- 
tellectual, Jose V. Ordenana Trujillo, wrote as follows: 

The people of Puerto Rico deserve the gratitude of humanity because they 
have dared demonstrate, perhaps for the first time in history, that a country 
can base its political freedom on the idea of international fraternity instead of 
tpon hatred and isolation. 

And his fellow citizen, the essayist Benjamin Carrion, well known in 
Latin American letters, stated in an article published in several Latin 
American newspapers : 


, : . . 
) I'm going to Puerto Rico. I come from Puerto Rico. Such an announcement 
y any American—North, Central, or South—has become richly meaningful. It 
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means: I am going to, or have come from, a meeting of freemen of good will 
who will meet, or met, on that marvelous island to establish contacts, sty 
problems, adopt resolutions in benefit of mankind in this hemisphere ang of 
mankind in general. 


“The truth is,” wrote Andres Aburto Sotomayor, associate editor of 
the Chilean newspaper, E] Debate— 


that the Puerto Rican experience constitutes a political occurrence of world 
importance. In a moment of history when struggles for emancipation have 
become conflicts as complex as those of Algeria and Cyprus, or have been settled 
so cruelly as in Indochina, Puerto Rico, just a dot on the map of the hemisphere, 
but no less important on that account, has forged a variant solution capable of 
conciliating the poles of interdependence and sovereignty. 


After having studied in Puerto Rico, under our Caribbean pro. 
gram, Windom J. Robertson, a noted educator from the British Weg 
Indies, wrote: 


The leaders of the new West Indies nation are already facing diverge Drob- 
lems, and the rate of development in the unit territories will depend largely 
upon help from outside, particularly technical aid. It is already an established 
fact that the students trained in Puerto Rico are giving a good account of 
themselves back home and an increased number of scholarships to that Americap 
Commonwealth will quicken the rate of advancement in the West Indies. 


The British statesman, Sir Hugh Foot, now Governor of Cyprus 
addressed the people of Puerto Rico as follows in 1956: 


* * * Of all the things we have to learn from you let me refer to two whid 
are, I believe, the most important of all. 

First, you teach that freedom is not a negative thing of narrowness or isola. 
tion, but a freedom to associate with others, a freedom of genuine brotherhood 
with freemen everywhere. 

Secondly, you teach us to welcome and rejoice in change and experiment—ip 
the need to find and test new solutions for problems, in the need to be con 
stantly creative. 

Before the meeting of the American Presidents in Panama in 1958, 
President Jose A. Figueres, referring to our Commonwealth status, 
had this to say: 


In our time, especially, it is worth while to recognize the merit of peoples 
who find political formulas capable of solving their specific problems. The 
classic concepts of State sovereignty have failed in the worldwide task of 
terminating the vestiges of colonialism without causing serious or unfair mal 
adjustments. The United States and Puerto Rico, by creating the Common 
wealth, an associated free State, have blazed a trail. 


From far off southern Rhodesia, the chairman of that country’s 
industrial development program, Hubert Ponter, wrote: 


The example of your country, its people, and their great will to succeed * ** 
which puts development as its first objective, but retains the influence of love 
of a people, may well serve nations of greater wealth and power in the world 
Perhaps many have overlooked the supreme importance of people’s freedom of 
mind and spirit * * *. 

The lesson I learned will remain with me and will be used in the development 
of my own country. 


And Charles Roberts, Assistant Secretary of Public Works from 
Liberia, summarized succinctly the Commonwealth impact on foreign 
visitors: 

It is no wonder that Puerto Rico is making so much headway and that ob 
servers like myself come here by hundreds. The principal reason for that 
energetic headway, however, is not the fact that Puerto Rico has access 


American capital markets, and grants-in-aid, or the fact that the Commonwealth 
is protected by the United States and doesn’t need to spend money for an army. 
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guch things are important of course. But the principal reason for the Com- 
monwealth’s energy is the working democracy under which every person is 
regarded as being important in his or her own right, regardless of station in 


life. 

[could multiply these quotations which reflect the thinking of visi- 
tors to Puerto Rico from both developing and highly developed areas 
all over the world. ‘They say eloquently what Puerto Rico is begin- 
ning to mean to our Caribbean friends, our Latin American neighbors, 
and, indeed, to that great family of peoples all over the world en- 
gaged in what has aptly been called “the revolution of expectations,” 
the great revolution of our day and age. ; RIG Hy) 

It is Operation Bootstrap that is appealing to their imagination. 
It is Operation Commonwealth that is demonstrating the unique 
relationship in fredom that we have established. 

To strengthen the Commonwealth, as the Murray-Fernds bill pro- 

s to do, will strengthen—I hold—a unique partnership in modern 
P tory which honors the United States before the world. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Morales, for a very scholarly, im- 
pressive contribution to our record. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. AsprnatLe. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Doctor, would you furnish for the committee a 
short statement of your background education and experience? 

Mr. Morates-Carrion. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would ask it be made a part of the record follow- 
ing the statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information follows :) 


| 


ARTURO MORALES-CARRION 


A graduate from the University of Puerto Rico (B.A.) ; from the University of 
Texas (M.A.) ; and Columbia University (Ph. D.). For several years, chairman, 
history department, University of Puerto Rico. Worked in the Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, Department of State, Washington, 1940-43. Has served as U.S. 
Commissioner in the Caribbean Commission since 1954; as U.S. Alternate Dele 
gate to 10th Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 1954; also, as U.S. Alternate 
Delegate to Second and Third Meetings of the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
in 1956 and 1959. Member of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
Author of several books and articles, mainly on the Caribbean. Under Secretary 
of State of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico since 1953. 

Mr. Asprnatt. I have one question. I compliment all of you who 
have been in this program because I know its value. It has been 
very worthwhile. But the status alone of the Government of Puerto 
Rico would not have very much effect upon your work, would it? In 
other words, if you did have statehood, if you were a possession and 
the people of Puerto Rico desired statehood, you would still carry on 
this most beneficial and forward-looking program ? 

Mr. Morates-Carrion. Sir, I am sure that we would continue to 
help and do our best to the programs that the United States is con- 
ducting in the technical cooperation field and in other fields. How- 
ever, | have some doubt as to whether the impact of the program 
would be the same on foreign visitors. In other words, I would like 
to distinguish between our ability and our willingness to continue 
xrving and the impact of Puerto Rico, as such, on foreign visitors 
if Puerto Rico were a federated State. 
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Mr. Asprnati. But you see, you do not have the only Latin Amer; 
can people in the United States in your area. In other words, inp 
own congressional district is made up of a great many Latin A mericay 
people, and there are other States where the impact has also been 
It so happens, geographically, you have been very fortunate to have 
been situated in this particular area and your impact upon the Latin 
American people is far greater than it is in any other areas, 

But is it your opinion that they draw any difference between {jp 
line of statehood and Commonwealth as far as you folks as Citizens of 
the United States are concerned ? 

Mr. Moraves-Carrion. Regarding the impact of the program q 
them, which is what I am trying to mention at this point, I would fi 
to read two quotations with the purpose of illustrating to the commi, 
tee as to a Latin American reaction from people who are very friendly 
to the United States, and I would like to read both quotations in yigy 
of your questions. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If not too long. Otherwise I would like to hyp 
them printed in the record. 

Mr. Morares-Carrron, I will just put them in the record. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I assure you I shall read them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, they will be made a part of thy 
record at this point. 

(The information follows:) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Dr. ARTURO MORALES CARRION, COMMONWEALTE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The idea that Puerto Rico might become a federated State of the Union igsng 
attractive to responsible Latin American opinion, to judge from the statements 
made, not by enemies of the United States, but by writers or newspapers knom 
as stanch supporters of American policies. 

One of these Latin American newspapers is El Tiempo, of Bogota, Colombiy, 
an outstanding liberal newspaper of Latin America and highly regarded in Us 
journalistic circles. El Tiempo recently said in an editorial, quoted by th 
Spanish newspaper La Prensa of New York on August 7, 1959, that the idea ¢ 
Federal statehood for Puerto Rico would be respectable if the people so wishal 
but would not evoke enthusiasm in Latin America as it would mean “th 
absorption of part of our Latin tradition, without need or justification.” 

“Puerto Rico,” El Tiempo added, “has a traditional personality, which @ 
be preserved better, with greater dignity and decorum, in its Commonwealth 
status as an associated free state than as an integrated part of the Unite 
States.” 

Roberto Gracia-Pefla, a distinguished Latin American journalist and 4m 
cipient of the “Maria Moors Cabot Award,” given by Columbia University 
wrote an article, published in El Mundo of Can Juan, June 13, 1959, in whid 
he stated : 

“The possibility that Puerto Rico might become a State of the North America 
Union is sometimes discussed. Such a step would be a serious error, certainly 
The present status of Puerto Rico, defined as an associated free state, gives th 
island every possible advantage, while maintaining it in a condition of relatir 
independence which is well suited to its economy and its way of life. Lat 
America would not view statehood for Puerto Rico with satisfaction, since mt 
a change in status would mean a drastic break with the Iberian tradition oft 
Puerto Rican people whom we Latin Americans consider as one of oursdlté 
since they represent a prolongation of our tradition and even of our history.” 

“Furthermore, we do not believe that legislation on statehood for Puett 
Rico would prosper ; nor do we believe that the United States is greatly interesi# 


in changing Puerto Rico’s present status which reflects honor on the Unilt) 


States for its having done away with every vestige of colonialism, and serves ss! 
hemispheric bond, affording an inter-American meeting place, one more link? 
forging the good-neighbor relationship which, though greatly deteriorated} 
for all of us, north and south, so necessary.” 
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The noted Chilean specialist in economic affairs, Rubén Corvalan, after re- 
turning from a visit to the United States and Puerto Rico, wrote in La Nacion, 
f Santiago, Chile, June 12, 1959, as follows: 

* “Puerto Rico, as an independent Latin American Republic, could only offer 
to the islanders freedom and poverty. Unfortunately, it would be ruined as a 
state of the Union, subject, then, to the overwhelming burden of Federal taxes, 
and incapable of providing the incentives necessary for its industrial develop- 
ment. Puerto Rico could not then compete in the American market in view of 
the additional costs arising from the substantial imposition of Federal taxes. 
We hold, therefore the opinion that Puerto Rico, at this crossroads, would again 
insist in its determination to live as a Commonwealth, voluntarily associated 
with the United States.” } ; } , 

In an article entitled “Puerto Rico Joins the Union Without Losing Its Own 
Characteristics,” published April 16, 1958, in the well-known newspaper of Buenos 
Aires, La Nacion, the noted Argentine writer, Juan S. Valmaggia, associate direc- 
tor of the newspaper, after earefully examining the different political trends in 
Puerto Rico came to this conclusion: 

“(The solution is] in brief, neither an independent Puerto Rico nor a Puerto 
Rico incorporated into the Union as another State with the resulting impover- 
ishing of its cultural entity ; but a Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as provided by 
the Charter of 1952, with the improvements in the system that time will allow, 
in order to emphasize the autonomous characteristics that were borne in mind 
when the Commonwealth was created.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Powetu. I have no questions, but I would like unanimous con- 
sent to speak off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Since the present H.R. 9234 covers all the mat- 
ters, I think H.R. 5926 need not be printed in the record, and I ask 
unanimous consent it not be. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés states, in view of the fact that H.R. 9234, 
which he introduced on September 12, covers or is a complete substi- 
tute for H.R. 5926, that he asks unanimous consent that the printing 
of H.R. 5926 in the record be eliminated. Is there any objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The committee stands in recess until 1 p.m. 

Whereupon at 12:10 p.m. the committee recessed until 1 p.m. this 
I p 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Asprnat (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

The chairman of the subcommittee will be here in a few minutes. 

The first witness this afternon is listed as Mr. Condido Oliverias, 
president of the Planning Board of Puerto Rico. 

I understand he is not here, and in his absence we shall have as our 
first witness, Mr. Rafael Pico, president of the Government Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Weare glad to have you as a witness this afternoon, and we will be 
glad to listen to your statement. 


STATEMENT OF RAFAEL PICO, PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENT 
DEVELOPMENT BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Pico. The debt margin and Puerto Rico’s financial resources. 
My name is Rafael Pico. I have been president of the Government 
Development Bank since J anuary 13, 1958. Previously, I was secre- 
49511—¢0—_5 
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tary of the Treasury of Puerto Rico, and prior to that was chairmay | 
of the Puerto Rico Planning Board. I would like to review brie, 
some aspects of Puerto Rico’s investment finances, with special on. 
phasis on public borrowing activity and particularly the matter of oy 
public debt limit. I shall also refer to the role of the Governmey 
Development Bank in this connection. 

Need for external financing in Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico has 
traveled far along the road of economic development. From a poyerty 
stricken land less than 20 years ago, it has been transformed at ay 
accelerated pace into a progressive, diversified economic community 
Yet, in spite of the success with which Puerto Rico’s developmey 
program has been carried forward, much remains to be accomplished 
A continued high rate of growth will require that strenuous dovelan 
mental efforts be maintained in the future. 

Although Puerto Rico’s real per capita income has been more thay 
doubled since 1940, it remains at a level about one-half that of the 
poorest State on the mainland. In addition to the need for increasing 
incomes, our future objectives anticipate the creation of many ney 
employment opportunities. Puerto Rico is still faced with problen 
of serious unemployment and underemployment. Average unen. 
ployment in 1959 amounted to 14 percent of the labor force, 

There is also a growing need for improved public facilities. Mor 
schools, additional construction of highways, harbor and airport 
facilities, continued expansion in the field of housing, greater output 
of electric power, more water and sewer systems and extensive de. 
velopment in other fields are imperatively required in the years ahead. 

The achievement of Puerto Rico’s economic goals in all the areas | 
that I have mentioned will require large capital investments fron | 
both private and governmental sources. It should be noted, hov. | 
ver, that Puerto Rico is still at a stage in the development proces 
which requires the importation of a major portion of its investment | 
funds from the mainland. In this respect, we might compare Puerto 
Rico’s economy to that of the United States in the 19th century— 
when foreign capital was largely responsible for the construction of 
America’s railroad networks and the exploitation of its natural re. | 
sources. These investments from aboard had a profound effect on the 
young American economy, enabling it to expand rapidly during a | 
period in which internal savings were still inadequate to meet growth | 
needs. 

This is where we stand in Puerto Rico today. Over the past sever | 
years, imported capital has comprised approximately 50 percent of | 
total new investment in the economy. If Puerto Rico had to rely | 
solely on its own internal sources of investment funds, its rate of 
economic growth would be seriously curtailed. 

During the past few years the island has experienced one of the 
highest rates of investment in the world. In 1959, investment in 
fixed capital goods reached an annual rate of over $292 million, or 2 | 
percent of gross product—the third consecutive year in which invest | 
ment has reached such a high portion of gross product. This com | 
pares to investment of $150 million, or 15 percent of gross product in 

1952, and only $23 million, or 8 percent or gross product in 1940. The 
current high rate of investment is indicative of the general mechan 
zation that. has been taking place in Puerto Rico during recent years 
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In 1959, about 52 percent of Puerto Rico’s gross domestic invest- 
ment was supplied from external sources, as can be seen from the 
dart here shown; No. 1. There you will see that direct external 
investment totaled $55 million; new public bond issues supplied an 
ydditional $82 million. There you must add the private housing 
mortgages mainly financed in the mainland loans from Federal agen- 
cles. They are all very Important factors in the investment picture 
in Puerto Rico. laine 

The sale of public securities in the mainland has been a key factor 
in Puerto Rico’s overall development effort. It has permitted the 
creation and expansion of basic public improvements required to sup- 

rt a rapidly growing industrial economy. The fact that Puerto 

ico has free access to the mainland capital market is of utmost im- 
portance to its development program. 


Means of financing investment and external long-term debt payment, fiscal year 


1959 

Millions 
1 obtain a gross domestic investment of.._._-.--_-------.-------..-- $309 
I RIED MCR SNARE CHOIG TOY 5 oo rience ase reinseiene sores area puinsnsacan snip a7 
rac SCONGMy TOQUITCO nen ee anne onl 336 

These dollars were derived from the following sources: 
I SN i i it cscs elise Lachaise betcha acstiagiaeiletas 148 
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ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Principal responsibility for conducting Puerto Rico’s public bor- 
rowing operations rests with the Government Development Bank. 
This institution is a leader in the financial community, initiating and 
collaborating with other public and private institutions in the ex- 
pansion and development of all financial aspects of the Puerto Rican 
economy. It has two primary functions: in addition to procuring 
funds for Puerto Rico’s public borrowers, the bank provides medium 
and long-term financing to private borrowers for the establishment or 
expansion of projects which will further economic development in 
Puerto Rico, particularly for manufacturing purposes. The develop- 
ment bank also encourages loans in participation with commercial 
and other institutional lenders, including the Federal Small Business 
Administration and the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Com- 
pany. In addition to arranging participation loans, the bank assists 
mn attracting various types of private external financing for develop- 
mental purposes in Puerto Rico through contacts which it maintains 
with financial institutions and investors in the mainland. 

The Government Development Bank is a public instrumentality es- 
tablished in 1942 by act No. 252 of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico. In 1945 it was made Fiscal Agent—or borrowing agent—for 
the government. of Puerto Rico, its municipalities and the public cor- 
porations—such as the Water Resources Authority (our electric power 
agency), Aqueduct and Sewer Authority, Ports Authority and others. 
As fiscal agent, the bank advises, plans, coordinates, and executes all 
services connected with public borrowing operations. It seeks to 
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meet the financial needs of Puerto Rico’s public bodies on an order] 

basis, always giving careful consideration to conditions in the Ug 
capital market and the character of each individual borrower. The 
bank also serves in an advisory capacity regarding all actions or cop. 
ditions which may have a bearing on the capacity of any public body 
to use or receive credit financing. 2 

Through the operation of its fiscal agency, the bank has channeled 
substantial sums into Puerto Rico’s economy. These investments 
have permitted the development of numerous public facilities required 
to support a rapidly growing industrial community. Since the start 
of its fiscal agency work in 1945, the bank has completed arrangements 
for long-term financing totaling $427 million—an important injec. 
tion of capital for Puerto Rico’s economy. You can see largely for 
public corporations, but a substantial amount for the Commonwealth 
and the smaller amount for the municipalities. That is the result of 
our borrowing throughout all of those years. 

In addition to providing fiscal agency services in favor of other 
entities, the bank has borrowed for its own account on several occa- 
sions. Recently it negotiated a new loan for its own purposes in the 
amount of $9 million. 

The proceeds of this borrowing provided additional funds needed 
for financing industrial and commercial enterprises in Puerto Rico, 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 


During the most recent fiscal year, which ended June 30, 1959, 
arrangements were completed for total public financing in the amount 
of $134 million—$82 million of which represented Sametaee bond 
issues. Of the total amount financed, $29 million was for the Con- 
monwealth government, $95 million for the public corporations and 
over $10 million for municipal governments. 

The bank’s loan activities also reached a new high during the 1959 
fiscal year. ‘There were 176 business loan applications approved 
with a total value of $13.8 million, representing an increase of 72 
percent over the amount approved during the previous fiscal year. 
This established a new record for approvals in any single year. 
Disbursements for private business purposes totaled $7.9 million dur- 
ing the year, an increase of $3.8 million over disbursements in the 
previous year. The total amount of private loans outstanding also 
reached a new peak of nearly $23 million on June 30, 1959, an increase 
of 31 percent over the total amount outstanding at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. 


PUBLIC BORROWING AND THE DEBT MARGIN 


I would like to turn now to a brief discussion of Puerto Rico’ 
public indebtedness and its relation to the debt margin. In Puerto 
Rico, capital improvements have been financed through a combina 
tion of investment from the government’s own resources and the 
execution of carefully planned borrowing operations. The govern 
ment has not only operated well within its available recurring revenues 
in budgeting and meeting ordinary operations, but relatively large 
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amounts have been invested in permanent projects. However, Puerto 
Rico has not been able to meet all public capital eee from 
current taxes and current receipts—nor will it be able to do so for 
some time to come. 

Yet, public debt has been kept at a minimum. The total over- 
lapping new debt of Puerto Rico as of June 30, 1959, was $109.7 mil- 
lion, made up as follows: Commonwealth net debt, $84.3 million; and 
municipal government net debt, $25.4 million. Total direct, and over- 
Japping net bonded indebtedness was $47 per capita. This compares 
to a per capita overlapping debt in the United States of $1,813 in 
1958—the comparable 1958 figure for Puerto Rico was only $36. 

The borrowing limitations for the Commonwealth Government are 
presently set forth in the Federal Relations Act at 10 percent of 
assessed property values. The Commonwealth government believes 
that the interests of all parties concerned will be served best by a 

olicy whereby Puerto Rico continues to do its future borrowing 
Ferectly and in the name of the Commonwealth, rather than indirectly 
through special districts or authorities created for the purpose of 
expanding its legal borrowing capacity. 

However. the present 10-percent limitation will not permit the 
issuance of bonds required to meet the government’s projected capital 
expenditure requirements. If we relate Puerto Rico’s public financing 
requirements—which will range between $35 million and $40 million 
annually for the next several years—to the existing debt margin of 
the Commonwealth, it is apparent that our economic program would 
be seriously impeded by confining public borrowing to the present 


limitation. In fact, the free borrowing margin would be exhausted 
by 1962. 


Projections of free borrowing capacity—Assuming $35 million of annual new 
borrowing, 1960-62, and $40 million in 1963-65 of Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico 


1960 | 1961 | 1962 1963 | 1964 | 1965 


| 
Net debt : 7 ‘ $99, 497 | $126,113 | $150,834 | $173,780 | $200,270 | $224, 555 
Net debt issued : 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 35,000 | 35,000 | 35,000 
Debt retired during year- 8, 384 10,279 | 12,054 13,510 | 15,715 | 18,055 
Less redemption funds_- 13, 152 13, 152 13, 152 13, 152 13, 152 | 13, 152 
Net debt, fiscal year end_ _.____- 112, 961 137,682 | 160,628 187, 118 211,403 | 233, 348 
Authorized debt unissued --. 35,200 | 35, 200 35, 200 35,200 | 35, 200 35, 200 

Borrowing margin committed at end of | } | 
fiscal year. _.. ‘ 148, 161 172, 882 195, 828 222, 318 246, 603 268, 548 
Debt limit 166, 700 176, 700 187, 300 198, 500 210, 400 223, 000 

Free borrowing margin at end of fiscal | | 
veer. .... 18, 539 3, 818 (8, 528) (23, 818 (36, 203) (45, 548) 


Note.—Parentheses indicate excess of borrowing committed over debt limit. 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Treasury, Division of Economics and Finance. 


The present Commonwealth debt limitation has been in effect since 
1921. It is certainly outdated in relation to present economic condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico and the demands for future growth of our econ- 
omy. An increase to a higher level is clearly warranted, and to do so 
will cause no difficulty. 

If we assume that borrowings are raised to the full 10 percent limit 
of the Commonwealth’s present debt limitation, overlapping per 
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capita debt would rise to only $78. At this assumed debt level, 179 
per capita debt would be 23.2 times that of Puerto Rico. However 
per capita gross national product of the United States is only 4.5 time. 
that of Puerto Rico and per capita personal income only 4.3 tine: 
that of Puerto Rico. On the basis of per capita debt and per Capit, 
gross product or personal income, it would appear that the Common. 
wealth’s debt limitation is too conservative. 

Furthermore, if Puerto Rico’s debt structure is related to personal 
income and general revenues, we find that it is lower than the com. 
bined structures of all States, or, in fact, when compared with nearly 
all individual States. The ratio of long-term debt to general reventies 
was 52.2 percent for Puerto Rico and 122.5 percent for the United 
States in 1957, that is, covering all States in the United States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia. The ratio of long-term debt to persona] 
income for Puerto Rico was 6.6 percent compared to 13.5 percent for 
the United States as a whole, and the ratio of principal and interes 
payments to general revenues was 3.6 percent for Puerto Rico, com. 
pared to 10.1 percent for all the States. The District of Columbig 
and South Dakota were the only States having a lower ratio of long. 
term debt to general revenues and personal income than Puerto Rico, 
These facts would seem to demonstrate conclusively that Puerto Rico 
could materially increase its public debt before even approaching 
average ratios accepted as conservative in the United States. 

The importance of public borrowing to Puerto Rico becomes even 
more arte when we consider the economic goals set by the Com- 
monwealth government. In order to raise average annual family in- 
come to a level of more than $5,000 by 1975 (which was the average in- 
come level for the U.S. family in 1950), Puerto Rico must continue to 
expand its capital facilities, so that they will be able to support fur. 
ther growth in the private sector. For the 6-year period 1960 to 1965, 
it will be necessary for the Commonwealth government to borrow a 
very large amount for capital expansion. Thereafter the excess of total 
expenditures for capital improvements will gradually diminish. 
However, during the next few years the Commonwealth government 
will be confronted with the need to raise ample funds through public 
bond issues. 

In regard to market acceptability of Puerto Rican bonds and will- 
ingness to absorb new issues, I think our recent record of achievement 
speaks for itself. The official statement in connection with the sale of 
$9 million issue of September 17, 1958, mentioned for the first time 
the Commonwealth’s petition to Congress to remove from the Federal 
Relations Act the limitations upon the debt-incurring capacity of the 
Commonwealth and its municipalities, and to include such limitations 
in the Commonwealth constitution. Similar mention was made in 
respect to each of the 1959 issues. Now, if we compare interest costs 
incurred on bonds issued prior to this announcement, with interest 
costs on issues sold since the announcement, one must conclude that the 
prospect of such a change has in no way affected the market’s appraisal 
of Puerto Rico’s credit. Comparing the net interest cost of the two 
most recent Commonwealth issues, both sold in 1959, with the bond 
buyer—I think the Governor this morning referred to the figures I 
would like to bring to you now— 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 20-year bond sales, Mar. 26, 1957-July 28, 1959 
_ | : ; Tio % esac - 























| 
Bond Differ- 
Face Average Net buyer ence 
Issue Date sold value |Maturity life interest | 20-year | (NIC— 
cost bond BBI) 
index 
——o——” -_ _—— ee ee ee ee = = ak eet ——Tt 
Thou- 
sands of 
dollars Years Years | Percent | Percent Percent 
Seeres S073 552i Mar. 26, 1957 10, 000 20 13.0250 | 3, 728360 3. 07 +0. 6 
— ane a Raiieebe Sept. 17, 1959 9, 000 20 11. 7200 | 4. 053900 3. 54 +0. 51 
Series A-1959--.----------- Jan. 28, 1959 20, 000 | 20 11. 9600 | 3. 936290 3. 43 +0. 51 
Series B-1959..------------ July 28, 1959 5, 200 | 20 13. 1600 3. 886000 3. 65 +0. 24 
Series C-1959...----------- | July 28, 1959 10, 000 | 20 11. 7800 3. 922000 3. 65 +0. 27 
» i oe ee ne ee = eae : Seca 





Source: Government Development Bank, Economic Research Department. 


Twenty-year bond index, we find that the Puerto Rico issues were 
sold at an interest cost of about one-quarter of 1 percent higher than 
the current average yield indicated by the bond buyer. Yet, in the 
past the securities of the Commonwealth and its four leading munici- 

alities had been selling at a yield approximately one-half of 1 percent 
higher than yields of comparable securities in the mainland. There- 
fore, the tendency in respect to recent yield differentials indicates im- 
provement in the market’s appraisal of Puerto Rico’s credit. It ap- 
pears that investors have full confidence in Puerto Rico’s ability to 
manage its debt within the framework of proposed changes regarding 
its debt limit. 

Conclusion: To sum up, I would like to emphasize that Puerto Rico, 
at the present stage of its development must recur to mainland capital 
markets to obtain investment funds—for both private and public pur- 
poses. If we are not able to maintain a high level of Government in- 
vestment, our public services will suffer acutely, and without such 
services our economy would not be able to sustain its current rate of 
expansion. 

However, at the present time we are faced with the problem of an 
outmoded and unrealistic public debt margin. This matter poses a 
serious threat to our development program. In view of Puerto Rico’s 
rapid income growth, and taking into account the Commonwealth’s 
conservative debt position compared to States on the mainland, it 
would seem to be perfectly safe to increase our public debt margin. 
At present, Puerto Rico justly enjoys a good credit standing in the 
United States. According to indications which we already have, it 
appears that this high credit rating will in no way be affected by 
expansion of the debt margin. 

Mr. O’Brien (presiding). Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnau. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I would ask unanimous consent that we hear from 
Hon. Jose Noguera, secretary of the treasury, before we question 
Dr. Pico. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Secretai'y, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSE R. NOGUERA, SECRETARY OF Typ 
TREASURY, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Noguera. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit 
my name is Jose R. Noguera. I am the secretary of the Treasyy 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I have occupied this position 
for almost 2 years, being prior to that the Commonwealth’s directg 
of the budget. I am appearing before this subcommittee to presen, 
information on the basic fiscal aspects of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. My statement will begin with a brief historical analysis 
of the fiscal relations between the United States and the Commop. 
wealth of Puerto Rico and will then continue with a discussion of 
the Commonwealth government’s finances, with particular emphasis 
on the revenue system. 

I. Fiscal relations between the United States and the Commo. 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

The aspects of the relations to be discussed here concern the jp. 
clusion of Puerto Rico in the United States tariff area, the taxation 
of Puerto Rican goods entering the United States and United State 
goods entering Puerto Rico, the disposition of Federal revenue ¢}. 
lections from duties and taxes, the applicability of United States jp. 
ternal revenue laws to Puerto Rico and the public debt limitation, 

In 1898, following the Spanish-American War, Puerto Rico be. 
came a possession of the United States and was briefly administered 
by a military government. On April 12, 1900, Congress approved the 
Foraker Act which provided for the organization of a civil gover. 
ment in Puerto Rico and for the establishment of a system of fiscal 
relations between Puerto Rico and the United States. 

The Foraker Act contained two important provisions with respect 
to tariffs. First, it provided for the temporary application to Puerto 
Rican (igre entering the United States of a tariff equal to 15 per 
cent of the duties imposed by the United States upon articles in- 
ported from foreign countries. The same partial tariff was also in- 
posed on goods entering Puerto Rico from the United States. 

The proceeds of these duties, whether paid in the United States or 
in Puerto Rico, were held in the Treasury of the United States ina 
separate fund to be used by the President of the United States for the 
government and for the benefit of Puerto Rico. As explained in the 
report on the Foraker Act of the Senate Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Puerto Rico, such duties were necessary at the time because the 
Island had no adequate system of taxation and there would be som 
delay in establishing one. The act provided that this tariff on the 
trade between the United States and Puerto Rico would cease to be 
levied upon the issuance by the President of the United States ofa 
Reg oom certifying that a civil government for Puerto Rico had 

en organized and that a tax system had been established. Sucha 
proclamation was issued on July 25, 1901, and ever since trade be 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States has been free of all tarif 
restrictions. 

The second important provision of the Foraker Act with respect to 
tariffs was one which is still in effect. It was provided that all ar 
ticles imported from ports other than those of the United States 
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with the exception of coffee, would be subject to the same tariffs ap- 

icable to articles imported from foreign countries into the United 
tates. The effect of this provision was to make Puerto Rico a part 
of the United States domestic tariff area. In conformity with the 
act, the proceeds of these duties were paid into the separate fund re- 
ferred to above, until the President’s proclamation of July 25,1901, and 
since then they have been paid to the treasury of Puerto Rico. 

The Foraker Act also provided that U.S. internal revenue taxes 
yould be fully applicable to products of Puerto Rico transported to 
and sold in the United States. The purpose of this provision was to 
equalize the tax burden on these products to that borne by spirits 
and cigars produced by mainland manufacturers. It was explained 
that the tariff duties temporarily imposed on Puerto Rican goods 
entering the United States would not offer these manufacturers ade- 
quate protection. On the other hand, the act further provided that 
once the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico had enacted and put 
into operation a system of local taxation, U.S. products entering 
Puerto Rico would be subject to the payment of a tax equal in rate 
and amount to the internal revenue tax imposed in Puerto Rico upon 
the like articles of Puerto Rican manufacture. 

Prior to July 25, 1901, the proceeds of the Puerto Rican internal 
revenue taxes collected in Puerto Rico, less their cost of collection, as 
well as the gross amount of all collections of taxes in the United States 
on Puerto Rieu products, were to be covered into the already men- 
tioned separate fund in which the proceeds of the 15-percent tariff 
were held. The House Ways and Means Committee wikis : 

It seems only just that the island should have the full benefit of all duties 
and taxes inasmuch as they arise on account of the island alone * * *. 

Although Puerto Rican products shipped to the United States were 
made subject to the payment of a tax equal to the internal revenue 
tax imposed on like goods produced and sold in the United States, 
from 1901 to 1917 the proceeds of this tax were not transferred to the 
Puerto Rico treasury, but were instead covered into the Federal Treas- 
ury. According to the testimony offered in the hearings on the Jones 
Act of 1917 by Mr. Arthur Yager, who was at the time Governor of 
Puerto Rico, the proceeds of the taxes paid in the United States on 
Puerto Rican products had “inadvertently” been retained by the U.S. 
Treasury. He proposed that these taxes be returned to the Puerto 
Rican treasury. 

The House Committee on Insular Affairs accepted Governor 
Yager’s suggestion as just and fair, on the grounds that customs duty 
collections in Puerto Rico had fallen as a result of the increase in the 
trade of the island with the United States, with a consequent decrease 
in foreign trade, and that this revenue loss had seriously embarrassed 
the Puerto Rican government. Since the adoption of the Jones Act, 
o proceeds of these taxes have been paid into the treasury of Puerto 

ico. 

Both the Foraker Act of 1900 and the Jones Act of 1917 provided 
that the internal revenue laws of the United States would not be ap- 
plicable to Puerto Rico. On the other hand, both acts provided that 
the expenses of the government of Puerto Rico were to be paid by 
the treasurer of Puerto Rico out of the revenues under his custody. 
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Other provisions in the Foraker and Jones Acts dealt with the 


authority of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico to levy tay 
Under the Foraker Act the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico had | 


the implicit power to impose internal revenue taxes; under the 19; 
organic act this power was expressly conferred upon the legislating 
assembly. In 1927 Congress amended the Jones Act to specify thy 
excise taxes could be levied on articles, goods, and wares of merchap. 
dise which were manufactured, sold, used, or brought into the island 
The officials of the Customs and Postal Services of the United Statgs 
were directed to assist the appropriate officials of the Puerto Rica, 
government in the collection of these taxes. The act also was amend 
to expressly authorize Puerto Rico to impose income taxes, 

The Foraker and Jones Acts also contained provisions bearing 
the debt-incurring capacity of the government of Puerto Rico and jts 
subdivisions. Under the Foraker Act of 1900, Puerto Rico and its 
municipal governments were authorized to issue bonds and other obli 
gations to provide for expenditures authorized by law and to protec 
the public credit. At that time it was provided that the public jp. 
debtedness of Puerto Rico or of any municipality thereof could no 
be authorized in excess of 7 percent of the aggregate tax valuation 
of its property. This provision remained in the Jones Act, but was 
altered in 1921 to raise the debt margin of Puerto Rico and the munie. 
ipalities of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez (Rio Piedras and Arecibo 
were added later) to 10 percent of the aggregate tax valuation of 
their property. The amendment also provided that other subdivi. 


sions or municipalities could borrow up to a limit of 5 percent of the | 


aggregate tax valuation. It was further provided in the Jones Aet 


that all bonds issued by the government of Puerto Rico, or issued wu. | 


der its authority, were exempt from taxation by the U.S. Government 
as well as by any State, territory, or possession. 

To finish the section on fiscal relations, it should be mentioned 
that the change in status in 1952, when Puerto Rico became a Com- 
monwealth, brought about major changes in our political relations 
but did not alter our fiscal relations. The compact between Puerto 
Rico and the United States provided that in the matter of fiscal rela. 
tions the provisions of the Jones Act were to apply. 


Il, PRESENT REVENUE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMON WEALTH 


IT would now like to consider the question of how the government 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico finances its expenditure pro- 
grams within the present fiscal year relationship with the United 
States. To facilitate the presentation of this part of my testimony, 
I will refer to the set of tables which accompanies this statement. 

The budget approved by the Commonwealth legislative assembly for 
fiscal 1959 amounted to $238 million. This amount does not include 
Federal grants-in-aid for programs jointly carried out by the Com- 
monwealth and the Federal Government. 

Table 1 of the accompanied set shows the distribution by functions 
of this 1959 budget. 

As shown in table 2 of the same set, to finance these appropriations 
the Commonwealth government had resources totaling $248 million. 
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(These resources consisted of about $15 million of unspent balances 
trom the previous year and nonrevenue receipts; $203 million from 
Commonwealth government general revenues ; and $30 million from 
horrowing. ‘These resources do not include $23.2 million of Federal 
srants for joint Commonwealth-Federal programs. ) 

~ tt is evident from these figures that the Commonwealth finances 
most of its outlays from current revenues, and only about 12 percent 
of its budgetary resources come from borrowing. This ratio is low 
in comparison to the corresponding average ratio for the States of 
the Union, and it is particularly low for an area undergoing rapid eco- 
nomic development. I should stress that proceeds from borrowing 
are devoted exclusively to finance capital outlays. Table 3 of the en- 
closed set presents a summary of the Commonwealth government debt 
position as of June 30, 1959. 

Because of the importance of general revenues to Commonwealth 
resources, I shall present a brief description of our revenue system. 
As you can see from table 2 under the item “Commonwealth govern- 
ment general revenues,” government income covered into the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth may be classified into three broad cate- 
gories : 

(a) Taxes levied and collected by the Commonwealth government ; 

(b) Nontax revenues of the Commonwealth government; and 

(c) Collections made for Puerto Rico by the Federal Government. 

Commonwealth government taxes are, by far, in terms of yield, 
the most important of all three categories. These taxes provided 
close to 78 percent, more than three-fourths, of total Commonwealth 

vernment general revenues in fiscal year 1959. Foremost among 
Gettonw -alth government internal taxes are excises, or taxes on the 
use or consumption in Puerto Rico of designated commodities. In 
fiscal 1959, excises provided slightly over 50 percent of total Com- 
monwealth tax revenues. Most of total excise collections are derived 
from levies on four locally consumed articles—alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, petroleum products, and motor vehicles. The remainder 
comes from excises on a number of other items, such as certain elec- 
trical appliances, cosmetics, jewelry, horseracing, admissions to public 
shows, luggage, and photographic equipment. 

Next in importance among Commonwealth taxes are the individual 
and corporate income taxes, which produce about one-third of total 
tax revenues. Our income tax law is closely patterned after subtitle 
A of the U.S. Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as amended to 1950. 
However, our tax on individuals differs from the like Federal tax 
with respect to the levels of personal exemptions and tax rates. While 
our rates are lower than the Federal rates for all income brackets, we 
have no provision for income splitting between husband and wife. As 
a result, our personal income tax becomes somewhat greater than the 
Federal tax burden with respect to married couples with incomes 
above the $20,000 to $25,000 bracket. Our corporate income tax is 
imposed at rates lower than the Federal rates for any given level of 
corporate net income. 

Next in revenue yield among Commonwealth taxes is the property 
tax, which provided nearly 8 percent of total tax revenues in fiscal 
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1959. The Commonwealth imposes this tax at a uniform rate throug). 
out the island. In addition, the municipalities themselves IMpose 
taxes on property. The Commonwealth government administers th 
property tax in all of its phases, including property assessment anq 
collection of both the Commonwealth and the municipal levies, 

The Commonwealth also obtains revenues from two other relatively 
minor tax sources. One of these is license fees, mainly on moto 
vehicles, which produced about 6 percent of total tax collections jp 
fiscal 1959. The other is the inheritance tax, which accounted for | 
percent of total tax collections in the same year. 

The next broad category of Commonwealth government genera) 
revenues—non-tax receipts collected by the Commonwealth gover. 
ment—provided about 9 percent of these revenues in fiscal 1959, Fore. 
most among nontax receipts are the revenues from the lottery. Other 
important items in this group are registration fees, fines and penal. 
ties, and income from the investment of the Government’s liquid r. 
sources. 

The third major source of Commonwealth revenue consists of 
levies which are collected for Puerto Rico by the Federal Gover. 
ment. These levies consist of custom duties and excises collected on 
Puerto Rican alcoholic beverages and tobacco products shipped to 
the United States. These collections amounted to nearly $28 million 
in 1959, and comprised about 14 percent of Commonwealth goven- 
ment general revenues. 

At this point I should stress that, as it is true of the governments 
of the various States of the Union, the Commonwealth’s ability to 
carry on a number of functions for which it is responsible is further 
enhanced by its participation; along with the Federal Government, 
in a number of programs. As you well know, these programs pertain 
to Government functions of national interest and most of them are 
financed jointly by State contributions and the so-called Federal 
grants-in-aid. Federal grants-in-aid to joint Federal-Commonwealth 
programs amounted to $23.2 million in fiscal 1959. 

Before closing, I would like to make a few observations concerning 
the Commonwealth’s tax system. To start with, I would like to point 
out that our tax structure has been the object of extensive reform in 
the last two decades. This reform has been aimed at four major 
objectives, namely increasing revenue yields, promoting a mor 
equitable distribution of the tax burden, improving efficiency in tax 
enforcement and providing incentives to private economic initiative, 

It should be noted that our efforts to foster private economic initia- 
tive have not been limited toe enacting our tax exemption law. We 
have also undertaken a comprehensive overhaul of our entire tax 
system directed to provide other positive inducements to risk taking 
and capital formation by private entrepreneurs and to remove w- 
reasonable tax obstacles to economic activity. 

In our efforts to enhance the yield of our tax system we have sue: 
ceeded in increasing the ratio of the Commonwealth municipal tat 
burden to the Commonwealth’s net income from 11.6 percent in fiscal 
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1940 to 15.6 percent in fiscal 1959. In my judgment, this latter ratio 
is indicative of an intensive tax effort for an area in which per mee 
income is still quite low and in which, therefore, the standard of 
ving for a large proportion of the population is still not adequate. 
Although the circumstances are not strictly comparable, it may be 
noted that when the United States was at a stage of development 
similar to that in which Puerto Rico finds itself today, the ratio of 
tax burden to national income was considerably lower than that pre- 
yailing in Puerto Rico today. 

[ should also stress that in computing this ratio we have not taken 
into consideration the burden of Federal and other taxes paid, 
directly or indirectly, by residents of Puerto Rico. The fact is that 
residents of Puerto Rico do pay certain taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the individual income tax on income received from 
sources outside Puerto Rico, the processing tax on sugar and the 
social security payroll tax. In addition, residents of Puerto Rico 
bear, in the last instance, the burden of Federal, State, and local 
“hidden” taxes which are reflected in the price of the goods and serv- 
ices Which they purchase from the States of the Union. 

(The tables attached to the statement follow :) 

COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
San Juan, P.R. 


TABLE 1.— Budget of the Commonavcealth government, by functions, 
fiscal year 1959 


[Dollars in thousands] 


enema ——$$_$__—_ ——____— — - — a ian 











Function Amount Percent 

saa tiscccennenw sheces divebesetienveesssesdssdwendonen esacsingsimn ine $238, 183 100. 0 
init kinndhninpactiatddaptnetindnas es dcetiminsncanssaswanneeke 22, 032 9.3 
Public safety and correction. ------- A dine hh a Rnaddin sn mubiadionan pumice Wkdetaidhiptin 21, 340 9.0 
Industrial, agricultural, and commercial development -....................-.-... 25, 086 10.5 
st es cabhgne iudcheac Wdusacetaacadaas aanbaeniateied 32, 029 13.4 
CC Eee dCddeeSRKsatened edd dutbeheeacwnamanacenneanse 71, 444 30.0 
abn Lah Enis kn tind sd tididipinbon gue da sacnnakunahenseasaiaianalion 20, 260 8.5 
Transportation and communication .........................---.---------------- | 16, 271 6.8 
es nichbcinde sats ane gitibs Reebed pihan-oeh suse liniaiin teeraiina ideale Meinictis 2, 857 1.2 
9 i aS eseee ah Gdidnidsintedcéasas vedeenticennen hander 26, 914 11.3 





1 Exeluding Federal grants-in-aid. 
Source: Bureau of the Budget. 
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TABLE 2.—Commonwealth government fiscal resources, fiscal year 1959 


Resource items 





Total resources 


Balances from the preceding year 
Nonrevenue receipts 


Commonwealth government general revenues 


Commonwealth Government colleetions 
Taxes, total__ 
Excise taxes, total 
Alcoholic beverages. 


Distilled spirits. - 
Beer 
Other_- 


Other items 


Tobacco products. 
Petroleum products 


Automotive vehicles and accesso- 


ries 


Electrica! and gas appliances. 


Other. 
Income taxes, total__- 


Individuals--.-_- 


Corporations and partnerships 
From remittances to nonresidents 


Prope rty taxes_.- 
Licenses 


Motor vehicles 
Other... 


Inheritance and gift taxes_ 
Nontax revenues 


Lottery proceeds ; 
Income from investments. 
Miscellaneous 


Federal Government collections 


Customs. =s 
Excises on offshore shipments. 


Borrowing 





1 Includes $915,000 from the general fund plus $4,881,000 from special funds 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Amount 


9,319 
3, 098 


Item as Item as 


, 466 


55, 096 
30, 893 
21, 810 


2, 393 


12, 106 


9, 137 | 


7, 670 
1, 467 


1, 669 
7, 209 
505 
10, 126 
27,715 


6, 700 


21,015 | 


30, 000 


17, 840 


Item ag 
| percent of | percent of | ree “ 
| total general | - oe 
wae s revenues | Tevenues 
| | ae 
| 100. 0 
|-—_——_ | |= 
2.3 | Rie sa: 
3. 6 | 
82. 0 100.0 | 
| ' 

70.8 86.4 |. S 
63.6 77.6) Ime 
| ——— 
| 5 
| | ——=—!”’ 
* es 
i 
| | } 
| } 
|------------]-----2--0-- fees 
34 J 
| | | 
! 7 
} ba 
i— : on 
| re 8.8 
-|—— 
: 
3 3 
11.2 | 13.6 
12.1 


2 Consists mainly of repayments of amounts advanced by the general fund to other funds and to mutic- 


ipalities. 


TABLE 3.—Commonwealth government debt position June 30, 1959 


Legal debt incurring capacity, fiscal year 1959 


Gross debt 


{In millions] 


1 $164.3 


$100. 5 


Less: Balance in debt redemption funds________-____------ 16, 2 


Net debt 


Less: Bonds authorized, but not yet issued 
Net encumbrances on the borrowing margin 


Net unencumbered borrowing margin 


1 Revised as of October 1959. 





a oe 67.2 
sa teiniccartassleg laa 151.5 
12.8 
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Mr. O’BaTEN. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very fine statement. 

inall ¢ 

i ee ss. First, Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three tables at the end of the statement be made a part of 
the record following the statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without object ion, the three tables referred to will 
bemadea part of the record. (See pp. 71-72.) Thee 

Mr. Asprnaty. As I understand your statement, Dr. Pico, it was to 
the effect that, as you saw the situation, there would be no danger to 
the credit of Puerto Rico if the tax limitation were removed or if it 
were raised higher than what it is at the present time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pico. Yes, sir. sia 

Mr. Asprnaty. And you do not foresee any possibility that the peo- 

je of Puerto Rico or its government would endanger in any way its 
own welfare by too high a debt. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pico. That is right. The policy of Puerto Rico has been con- 
servative in the past in the incurring of debt, and there is no danger 
that we will overstep that mark. 

I think, as has been pointed out here, there is always a corrective for 
that, which is automat ic and does not have any reference to the debt 
margin. —The market follows what we are doing all the time, and if 
they feel we are overstepping the right proportion of debt, you have a 
very hard time borrowing money. 

Mr. AspINALL. You are in agreement with that answer, are you not, 
Mr. Noguera ¢ 

Mr. Nocuera. I certainly am, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Noguera, have you seen Committee Print No. 15, 
“A Survey of Historical, Economic, and Political Affairs of Puerto 
Rico,” by Mr. Hunter? Have you read that report as yet? 

Mr. Noguera. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Asprnatt. I would like to make this reference, Mr. Chairman, 
that on page 106, appendix VIII, there is a copy of a letter addressed 
tome written by Mr. Philip S. Hughes, Assistant Director for Legis- 
lative Reference, Bureau of the Budget. As I read that letter and the 
matters which are appended to it, it is not in agreement exactly with 
the statement which Mr. Noguera has made. He has not seen this, 
and cannot comment on it at this time. But would you be willing, 
Mr. Noguera, to write to the committee your reaction to this letter 
afer you have given it proper study ? 

Mr. Noguera. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Asprnaui. I ask unanimous consent that such a statement by 
Mr. Noguera be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document follows :) 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICco, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 


SanJuan, P.R., January 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrMaAN : Pursuant to a request that you expressed during my 
appearance before that committee on December 3, 1959, I take pleasure in sub- 
hitting herewith some comments on the study of the flow of funds between the 
Federal Government and Puerto Rico in fiscal 1959 undertaken for that com- 
mitte by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, as reported in appendix VIII of the 
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publication “Puerto Rico, A Survey of Historical, Economic and Politica] Affair 
1959,” by Robert J. Hunter, staff consultant, Committee on Interior ; a? 

aoe : eat yr’ and Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives (U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, 1959). Since our Department does not have detailed information on the 
sources and methodology employed in the preparation of this study, my comments 
are limited to those aspects of the study dealing with matters upon which given 
the nature of our functions, we feel more competent to pass judgment, 

My observations on the Bureau’s study are as follows: 

1. The findings of the Bureau's study are broadly consistent with those of an 
inquiry on the economic consequences of statehood for Puerto Rico conducted py 
the Office of Economic and Financial Research of this Department, along simijgy 
methodological lines, but covering fiscal 1957 instead of fiscal 1959. Both Studies 
show that if Puerto Rico became a State of the Union, it would suffer q yery 
substantial loss in its fiscal transactions with the Federal Government, , 

2. We have some misgivings with respect to the estimated magnitude of some 
of the items of payments covered in the study. In this connection we would 
point out the following: 

(a) With respect to Federal payments to Puerto Rico (pt. I, table A) : 

(1) In the Bureau of the Budget’s study it is estimated that the amounts that 
would be received in Federal grants-in-aid for the school lunch program under 
statehood would be the same as those actually received under the Commonwealth 
status. However, on the basis of the formula for the apportionment among 
the States, Puerto Rico should receive with statehood a larger amount than it 
receives under the existing status. We estimate the increase to have amounted 
in fiscal 1959 to approximately $3.8 million. The Commonwealth government 
official in charge of administering the school lunch program (Mrs. M. Pont de 
Marchand, director, school lunch division, department of education) shares this 
opinion. 

(2) The Bureau of the Budget’s study indicates that Puerto Rico would rm. 
ceive larger grants for the public health services programs under statehood than 
under the present status. We find no legal basis for such position. According 
to 42 U.S.C.A. (f), Puerto Rico is considered for the purposes of these programs 
in the same manner as a State. The same can be said with respect to the water 
pollution control and waste treatment works programs, as indicated in 33 
U.S.C.A. 466j(d). If this reasoning is correct, the Bureau overestimates receipts 
from these programs under statehood by approximately $1.8 million, 

(b) With respect to Federal Government receipts from Puerto Rico (pt. II): 

(1) The Bureau of the Budget estimates that the individual income tax not 
withheld plus the withheld income tax and old-age and disability insurance would 
amount to $76.5 million under statehood. Of this amount $19.4 million would 
consist of old-age and disability insurance payment and the remaining $57.1 
million to individual income tax. With respect to individual taxpayers subject 
to withholding at source, this item apparently includes not merely the net income 
tax that would have been actually paid by them under statehood but the gross 
amount withheld. In our opinion, this procedure is entirely correct for the 
purposes of a flow-of-funds study. However, there should also appear in the 
table of Federal payments to Puerto Rico an entry for taxes withheld in excess 
of actual liability and reimbursed to taxpayers in Puerto Rico. 

The preceding observations, if correct, would not appreciably alter the totals 
arrived at in the Bureau’s study. The changes in the Bureau’s estimates that 
would result from them are in all cases relatively minor and, in the case of the 
first two observations, one partially offsets the other. 

3. In estimating the amount of the Federal grants Puerto Rico would receive 
under statehood for the public assistance programs, the Bureau of the Budget 
assumes that total disbursements under such programs would have been the same 
as they actually were under the existing status. As a result, the Bureau esti- 
mates that such grants would increase from the $8.5 million actually paid in 
fiscal 1959 under the existing status to $12.7 million under statehood. In com 
trast, in our study we assumed that under statehood Puerto Rico would appre 
priate for contribution to the public assistance programs an amount equal to 
that which was actually appropriated under the existing status. Under this 
assumption the Federal contribution would have increased from $8.5 million 
under the existing status to $34 million under statehood. 

We believe that the assumption underlying the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates of the amount of these grants-in-aid under statehood is more realistic 
than that on which our estimate is based. We readily agree with the statement 
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of Mr. Raoul Archambault, Jr., Assistant Director of the Budget in his letter 
of November 25, 1959, to Mr. Luis A. Ferré to the effect that ‘“* * * the degree 
to which the Commonwealth could or would increase its contributions, or even 
maintain its current level of contributions, is debatable since, if it were treated 
like a State, its tax revenues would also be declining drastically at the same 
time. In view of such unknowns, it appeared more reasonable to base the 
calculations on the current level of program activity.” Nevertheless, we con- 
sciously based our estimates on an assumption that was decidedly favorable to 
the statehood position. Since any estimate would unavoidably involve a strong 
element of conjecture, we wanted to present that position in our calculations 
in as favorable a light as could be reasonably conceived. We may now add 
that, in our opinion, Puerto Rico would not be able with statehood to continue 
its programs at the present level and that, in fact and for this reason, it might 
receive much less from the Federal Government than it now receives. 

4, The estimates of the Bureau of the Budget’s study are based on the assump- 
tion that in fiseal 1959 under statehood the level of economic activity in Puerto 
Rico would have been exactly the same as it actually was under the existing 
status. That is, the estimates assume that the far-reaching fiscal changes that 
statehood would bring about for Puerto Rico would have absolutely no effect on 
the level of economic activity in the island. Such assumption may be justified 
on methodological grounds, given the scope and aim of the study, but it is ex- 
tremely unrealistic. 

It appears more likely that, if Puerto Rico had boceme a State of the Union, 
let us say, at the beginning of fiscal year 1959, a number of developments would 
have taken place which would have drastically depressed the level of economic 
activity in the island. The extension to Puerto Rico of Federal internal revenue 
laws would have resulted in a drastic reduction in the level of personal dis- 
posable income—and, consequently, in the level of expenditures—of residents of 
Puerto Rico. In addition, the extension of such laws, coupled with the applica- 
tion of the flat Federal wage rate to firms in interstate trade in Puerto Rico, 
would have seriously deterred new business investment, a very important factor 
in the island’s economic growth in the last decade, and would have forced many 
established businesses to cease operations, It is also likely that Commonwealth 
government expenditures would have been severely curtailed due to the reduc- 
tion in government revenues which would follow from the loss of the Federal 
collections now paid into the Commonwealth treasury and other consequences 
of the extension to Puerto Rico of Federal internal revenue laws. 

Asa result of these developments, the magnitude in that year of those Federal 
receipts from Puerto Rico closely dependent on the level of economic activity—as 
withheld income tax and excise and customs collections—would have actually 
been under statehood considerably below the Bureau’s estimates. It is also likely 
that Federal contribution to joint Federal-State programs in Puerto Rico would 
have been below the Bureau’s estimate since, as previously indicated, due to 
the sharp drop in State government revenues that would have taken place, State 
contributions to programs requiring matching of funds would probably have been 
much less than they actually were under the existing status. 

Sincerely, 
JOSE R. NOGUERA, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Powetu. Dr. Pico, inasmuch as the debt limit is based on 
assessed valuation, will you tell us, if you can now—if not, send it to 
the committee—the percentage increase in assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in Puerto Rico for the past 4 years? Has it increased? 

Mr. Pico. Yes. There was a reassessment of property recently com- 


pleted where property values were brought to about 85 percent of true 
market value. 


Mr. Powretn. What was it before? 


Mr. Pico. I think Mr. Noguera, who was my successor, probably 
can answer that. 
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Mr. Noguera. It was in the average of 76 percent. Older houseg 
and cement houses had different percentages, but in the area it wag 
close to 75 or 76 percent. 

Mr. Powetx. The reason I ask this is because I received sever] 
letters of what I call hardship cases, where assessed valuation had been 
increased about 50 percent. Would that be true? 

Mr. Noeurra. Yes; there were cases of more than 50 percent, 

Mr. Powext. The next thing I would like to ask 

Mr. Pico. May I add it probably referred to cases in the metropolj- 
tan area where property values have risen very high. In fact, I think 
85 percent, which is the average used for the last assessment year 
would today probably be lower than that because of the continuing 
increasing value throughout Puerto Rico, but especially in the metro. 
politan areas. 

Mr. Powr.t. In regard to the budget, Dr. Pico, on page 2 of your 
testimony you mentioned the need for schools and hospitals and roads, 
et cetera. 

Could you furnish the committee a copy of the budget ? 

What I first would like to know is how much money is being spent 
in say, the branch we represent, the legislative branch; what is the 
appropriation for that? Do you have it with you? 

Mr. Pico. The secretary of the treasury has an abridged budget 
in table 1 of his testimony, where the legislative and the revenue for 
general functions are indicated in that table as 9.3 percent of the total 
budget. If you would like to have further details we will be glad to 
furnish them in all details you would like to have by departments, in- 
cluding the legislative. 

Mr. Powetu. I would like to see it, personally. I know it is a 
matter of public record. 

Mr. Pico. Yes. If you would like, we will submit by departments, 

(The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico budget for fiscal year 1960 
follows :) 





COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK FOR PUERTO RICo, 
San Juan, P.R., December 22, 1959. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Subcommittee Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
Puerto Rico, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR CONGRESSMAN O’BrIEN: The members of the House Committee on Inte 
rior and Insular Affairs requested that I forward you a copy of the Common- 
wealth government budget for fiscal year 1960. I therefore take pleasure in 
submitting to the committee the enclosed budget. 

Total budget distribution is made according to government agencies and the 
public service enterprises. As you may know, the combined budget not only 
includes contributions from the U.S. Government and other special funds but 
also includes appropriations from the Commonwealth general fund. It might 
also be well to note that the total capital budget of $43,118,500 includes an 
authorized issue of $32 million in Commonwealth government bonds. It is 
anticipated that these bonds will be fully issued during the 1960 calendar year. 

Please do not hesitate to let me know if there igs any additional information 
requested by your committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAFAEL P1c6, President. 
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Budget for 


Agency 


EES Ee ee iA Sie 
er the controller wiht : 
General court of justice.-..-.-..-. 
Office of the Governor - ; 
poreani of the budget... -...-.................-- 
Planning board : ea 
Office of transportation . - .- 

Office of civil defense 
State department ; 
Department of the treasury -_- pated 
Guam pemennel-_---..........-2...-... 
State board of elections - - -- : a 
Primary and Party Election Institute-_.__- 
Washington office of the commonwealth government 
Department of justice.....-.--...... 
Police of Puerto Rico - - - 
Fire service i ee 
Puerto Rico National Guard_..___. 
Office of price stabilization. -_- 
Public service commission. - - - ‘ . 
Public recreation and parks administration 
Racing commission - - 
Department of labor 
Labor relations board coe 
Economic development administration 
Department of agriculture and commerce 
Sugar board ’ 
Agricbifural extension service (UPR) 
Agricultural experiment station (UPR) ‘. 
Cooperative development administration -_____- 
Department of public works 
Department of health__.._.._- 
Department of education 
University of Puerto Rico ; ae 
Urban renewal and housing administration = 
Contribution for retirement fund and social security 
Contributions to municipalities 
Public debt_- aes 
Pmergency rehabilitation of disaster areas__. 
Miscellaneous appropriations Be 
Contributions to public service enterprises: 

Ports authority z 

Communications authority 

Urban Renewal and Housing Corp 

Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co__-- 

Aqueduct and sewer authority___- 

Water resources authority 

Land authority 

Bank for cooperatives ots 

Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 


1960 
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the agencies of the commonwealth government of Puerto Rico, fiscal 
year 


j 
Capital | Combined 
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Mr. Powerit. What percentage of the total revenue comes from the 
lottery? It has nothing to do with this, but we have a question before 
usin New York State and in the Congress, too, by Congressman Fino 


about a national lottery. 


Mr. Pico. Mr. Noguera should answer that. 


Mr. Noguera. The gener: 
close to $200 million. 
Mr. Powet. From the lottery ? 
Mr. Nocurra. 


about $7 
Mr. Powrrn. $7 million. 


al revenues, as I pointed out, amount to 


No; the total general reveues. The lottery produces 


Mr. Nocurra. So it would be close to 314 percent or 4 percent. 
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Mr. Powerit. The Federal employees working in Puerto Rico pay 
Federal income tax and a Commonwealth income tax; do they noti 

Mr. Noguera. They have a retention of Federal income taxes and 
they pay the Commonwealth income taxes, but then they receive » 
full credit for the income tax paid in Puerto Rico on their Federg] 
Income tax. 

Mr. Powetu. You say in your testimony, Dr. Pico, that the Com. 
monwealth income tax is slightly under the Federal because of po 
splitting of tax for married couples if returns may be in excess of cer. 
tain brackets. 

Mr. Pico. Mr. Noguera said that, so I think he had better answer 
that. 

Mr. Noguera. Yes, sir. From approximately $25,000 on, the in- 
come tax in Puerto Rico is higher than for a corresponding bracket jn 
the United States because of this condition that we do not have ip. 
come splitting under our law. 

Mr. P WELL. What I am trying to bring out is that, if you did pay 
a Federal tax instead of a Commonwealth income tax, it would not 
be substantially more. The citizens in Puerto Rico, if they paid a 
Federal tax, would not pay substantially more than the Common- 
wealth tax. 

Mr. Nocurra. If they pay the Federal tax instead of the Common- 
wealth one, they would pay less if they were married. 

Mr. Powe. Pay less? 

Mr. Nocuera. Yes, 

Mr. Powerex. You see, I come from a State—and so do Mr. Whar- 
ton and Mr. O’Brien—where we pay a Federal income tax that is 
more on the average than the insular tax, and then we also pay a 
State income tax which is substantially higher, too. I want to point 
out, if Puerto Rico became a part of the federated States, the situa- 
tion in terms of income tax to the individual would not be substan- 
tially more than the present tax now. 

Mr. Nocurra. It would be up to joint bracket. They would have 
substantially greater payments and, of course, corporations, too. 

Mr. Powett. One last question. The Federal Government allows 
employees who work in Puerto Rico a 1714-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease. Do you feel it costs 1714 percent more to live in Puerto Rico 
as a whole than it does in Washington and New York? 

Mr. Noaugrra. I am sorry. I do not think I could answer that. I 
have made no study. I know the cost of living is higher here. | 
could not say how much. 

Mr. Pico. I think this is based on studies made by the Department 
of Labor of the United States. Maybe Dr. Fernés would know better. 
I have the feeling it is something that is justified. That level of in- 
come and living of the middle class that is represented by those 
employees; they really expend more here than in Washington at a 
comparable level. 

r. Powretu. The reason I ask that question is because I know you 
get around 45 minutes outside of San Juan and the cost of living is 
substantially less than in any area I know of anywhere in the United 
States of America. I could produce the facts on that. I wanted 
to get that for my own information. 
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Mr. Pico. The cost of transportation and food, for example, and 

s we import would depend to a large extent on imports for food, 

and we buy, I think, something like $700 million worth of goods from 

the United States. So all of those have to have transportation 

charges, Which makes them normally to be higher priced than the 
States. 

Mr. Powety. And you suffer from the fact that you must pay for 
transportat ion to Puerto Rico the rate which is charged by coastwise 
shipping rather than the rate, which is much less, that is charged for 
oceanic shipping ? 

Mr. Pico. I think you are right. 

Mr. Powetu. I know that. 

Mr. Pico. That is a burden we are carrying. 

Mr. Powetit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was intrigued by the lottery revenue. I figured 
out that amounts to about $3 percapita. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nocurra. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. If we had a national lottery, then we would probably 

t between $500 and $600 million. That is a glittering figure. 

Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianp. First of all, I would like to compliment Dr. Pico 
and Dr. Noguera on the way they have managed the public debt of 
Puerto Rico, and their predecessors as well. I am one who believes 
in the conservative approach to a debt and the proper method of 
handling it. I sort of drew the conclusion, Dr. Pico, from your state- 
ment that, in your comparison of the debt of Puerto Rico as opposed 
to the debt of the United States and various States in that Union, 
you were showing us in rather a favorable light and Puerto Rico in 
an unfavorable light ; in my opinion it is exactly the opposite. In other 
words, I think a per capita debt of $1,800, approximately, in the 
United States as against $35 or $40 in Puerto Rico is very much to 
your advantage and very much to be complimented. And I would 
like to see it stay that way. We are having difficulties in financing 
our public debt right at the present time, considerable trouble. 

I see that your interest rate has gone up a little bit, as interest rates 
throughout this Western Hemisphere have gone up in the last year 
or so. 

Let me ask you, first of all, do you have an interest limitation such 
as we do on your securities? 

Mr. Pico. No; we do not, sir. We have always kept way within 
whatever limitation is imposed by the issuing law. The act that 
issues each one of these bond issues, I think, mentions the maximum 
interest rate, but it really has been somewhat academic because we 
always have kept within that interest rate. But that is done in every 
tase, in every bond issue. When the law is approved for a bond issue, 
the legislature indicates the maximum interest rate that should be 
paid, and we always have stayed within that interest rate. 

Mr. Westtanv. In other words, the interest rate limitation is im- 
posed on each separate bond issue? 

Mr. Pico. That is right. 

Mr. Westtanv. For example, I saw an advertisement in the paper 
last night for an issue of $20 million of sewage bonds, I believe. 
What interest limitation is put on that? 
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Mr. Pico. I do not remember offhand. Usually either 5 or 6. By 
the way, that is a Commonwealth issue that will be sold on the 8th 
of this month in New York—Commonwealth general purposes iggy, 

Mr. Westianp. That has the full faith and credit of the Common. 
wealth behind it? 

Mr. Pico. Yes. 

Mr. Westianpb. And not just a sewage district ? 

Mr. Pico. No. Part of it might be used for sewage or other pur. 
poses, but it is for general purposes, capital improvements that have 
been already approved by the Legislature of Puerto Rico for ag 
cific project, that is, for a diversity of projects. I might say schools 
and highways are usually the two main purposes. 

Mr. Westuianpv. Your legislature, in other words, can find time to 
put an interest ceiling on every bond issue? 

Mr. Pico. I think that is the practice we follow; yes. 

Mr. WEsTLAND. Suppose you want to put out a bond issue when 
your legislature is out of session. What do you do then ? 

Mr. Pico. In the first place, we cannot legislate a bond issue except 
through the legislature. The legislature approves the bond issue and 
they determine the purposes for which it is going to be used and 
this maximum interest rate which, as I have said, has become rather 
academic. Then it is up to the Commonwealth Department of the 
Treasury and the Government Development Bank, as fiscal agent, to 
determine the time when that bond issue should be sold. 

This bond issue you are referring to was an appropriation and a 
bond authorization by the Legislature of Puerto Rico of 1958, if I 
remember rightly. So we are selling it now in 1959. 

Mr. WestLanp. In other words, the legislature has to authorize any 
bond issue put out by the Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Pico. Yes, sir; each separate issue has to be authorized. 

Mr. WestTLanpD. Your average interest rate now is about 3.65; is 
that correct? That isin your statement. 

Mr. Pico. The last bond issues we sold were in July of this year, 
July 28. The cost was 3.88 for one issue and 3.92 for another issue, 
So it runs about from 3.90 to 4. 

Mr. Westianp. As I understand it, your present assessed value on 
property is 85 percent of its market value. Is that right? 

Mr. Pico. Market value; that is right. 

Mr. Westianp. That seems very high to have an assessed value at 
that rate. Is your tax rate then quite low? 

Mr. Pico. Yes, I would say it is rather low. The average, I think, 
is about 2.25 percent for all purposes, including municipal purposes. 
So it is rather low compared to most municipalities in the States 
We feel that it is a better practice to try to have valuations closer to 
true value. I think the taxpayer will know better whether he is being 
treated correctly, justly, by the Treasury Department rather than to 
have a rather low assessment and then a very high tax rate. 

Mr. Westianp. I notice you estimate in your statement that your 
debt limit in 1961, let us say, will be $176 million, a $10 million 
increase over your debt limit of 1960. Would that $10 million dif- 
ference be 10 percent of $100 million anticipated increase in value of 
property in Puerto Rico? Is that your thinking? Is that how you 
arrived at that figure ? 
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By Mr. Prco. Are you referring to page 8! 
8th Mr. WESTLAND. Yes. | 
re Mr. Pico. And referring to which one of the columns? 
n- Mr. WEsTLAND. The debt limit. | 
Mr. Pico. Yes, that is 10 percent of the assessed valuation of the 
property. 


Mr. WesTLAND. You are anticipating, then, possibly $100 million 
yur. | increase in property valuation from 1960 to 1961? 
ave Mr. Prco. Yes, and I think experience indicates that is about the 
spe | normal increase in valuation of property for tax purposes in Puerto 
dls | Rico, about $100 million a year, ; | 
Mr. WestLAnp. That has been your experience over the years? 
Mr. Prco. Over the years; that is right. 


@ to . . 
Mr. WestTLAND. I notice you carry that out until at the end of the 
column in 1965 you give it about 121%4 million. In other words, then 
hen you expect $125 million increase ? 


Mr. Pico. Yes. The communities increase at the higher rate, of 
cept course. 


and Mr. WestLanp. That is good experience you are basing that on ? 
and Mr. Pico. Yes; it is experience of the past years. . 
ther Mr. WestLaAnp. I want to ask one further question of Mr. Noguera, 
the perhaps. Do I underst and all of your bonds issued are 20-year bonds? 
t. to Mr. Noaurera. They do not have to be so, but most of them are 20- 
year bonds. They could be less. 
dd, | Mr. Westrtanp. They could be less? 
if | Mr. Noguera. Yes. : oe 
Mr. WesttaAnp. But most of your financing is done on a 20-year 
any | basis? Fa af 
Mr. Nocuera. That is right, general obligation bonds. 
Mr. WestLanp. What sort of a rate do your municipalities pay for 
sig | their securities ? i Oi 
wt Mr. Pico. The municipalities of Puerto Rico, of which there are 
a | 75 that issue bonds, are classified. The bigger ones are classified 
sue | # tating comparable to the Commonwealth. The others are so small 
that they really are unclassified and their bond issues are largely sold 
ce locally here in Puerto Rico, bought by our commercial banks. We 
feel that all the municipalities should have the same grading. All of 
their borrowing is supervised carefully by the proceedings we have in 
a Puerto Rico, which is almost foolproof to have sound bond issues. 
But the market indicates it will only ratify a larger municipality. 
nk Mr. Westtanp. I understand you do commercial banking as well. 
ag Isthat right ? 
_ _Mr. Pico. I would not call it commercial banking. Our work is 
a industrial banking more closely. It is long term or medium term 
“ without competing with the commercial banks. 
7 Mr. WestLanp. Suppose I was a resident here in Puerto Rico and 


Icame in and wanted to deposit $500 in a checking account. Can I 
cour | *meto your bank and do that ? : , 
ion Mr. Pico. No; we do not accept any private deposits. And we do 
dif. not have any personal loans or any other of the services that are 
rendered by the commercial banks. We only lend for economic devel- 
opment purposes and in those cases when there is no other lender 
available, really. 


e of 
you 
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If there were a commercial bank or even an insurance compan 
we would turn the customer over to those sources because we really 
lenders of last resort. 

Mr. WestLanb. Suppose I am a contractor and want to build some 
houses. Can I come in and get you to take the mortgage? 

Mr. Pico. No. Again, I will turn you over to a commercial bank 
that furnishes that service here, FHA guarantee or maybe to a gay. 
ings and loan institution. We have done some housing loans jn the 
past only when it was absolutely necessary because the banking com. 
munity at that time—that was over 10 years ago—was not ready to 
take care of this large scale project at El Embalse and the financing 
there. We have not done that since. 

We have done some other special type of housing, you might call 
it, which we call condominium type or horizontal property, pO 
again there was no source of financing for that type of housing. Jt 
was a new type where you owned your apartment but it does not 
have FHA guarantee and no market for the mortgages. So the bank 
started that type of program in Puerto Rico. Then it was picked 
up by the savings ea loans, and we hope that, if an amendment can 
go through Congress to allow the FHA guarantee of the condominium 
mortgages, we can have the commercial banks and the savings insti- 
tutions take care of that program for us. 

Mr. WestLanp. You own the Caribe Hotel, do you not? 

Mr. Pico. The Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co., which is a 
public corporation, owns the Caribe. 

Mr. Westianp. Which I presume you financed ? 

Mr. Pico. No. They built it 10 years ago, from some revenues, 
They had appropriations from the legislature, largely in those days 
from surplus rum revenues we had during the war. So they were 
given appropriations by the legislature and from those funds they 
built the Caribe Hilton. Mr. Moscoso who will follow me, if I may 
say so, is the owner of the Caribe Hilton. He is the president and 
administrator of the company. He might answer that. 

Mr. Westianp. Is any attempt made to sell that mortgage and 
free those funds? 

Mr. Pico. What has been done is that the income from the Caribe 
Hilton, all the properties belonging to the Puerto Rico Industrial De- 
velopment Co. are being used to pay for a bond issue that the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co. made last year of $50 million. 

We found this is a better financial procedure to use the value of the 
Caribe Hilton and its revenues in the financing of other industrial 
projects. 

As I say, Mr. Moscoso can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. Westianp. The Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co. is a 
public authority and has a debt ? 

Mr. Pico. Yes. It owed $15 million last year. 

Mr. West.Lanp. There are other public authorities that have debts, 
too? 

Mr. Pico. Yes. The Water Resources Authority, which is our 

wer authority for the whole island, issues their own bonds. The 
Romie Authority also issues their own bonds, There are others m 
minor amounts and of minor importance. 
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Mr. Westtanv. Do they come within this 10 percent limitation, too, 
Mr. Pico? 

Mr. Pico. No. Those are revenue bonds solely payable from the 
revenues of those authorities; so they are not part of the obligations 
of the debt of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. WestLaNnpb. So, actually, then, your public debt is greater than 
this figure which you show here? re ch 

Mr. Pico. Oh, if you include the authorities, yes. The authorities 
have borrowed even more than the Commonwealth and the munici- 
palities put together. 

Mr. WesTLAND. Say that again. 

Mr. Pico. The public authorities have borrowed more than the 
Commonwealth and the municipalities put together. I can give you 
the figures if you want. up. 

Up to June 30, 1959, all the debts of all the authorities and instru- 
mentalities of the government of Puerto Rico, and that includes the 
Urban Renewal and Housing Corp.—of course, those bonds are 
guaranteed directly by the Federal Government. I don’t know 
whether just to include those in here, but if you want to include 
those, too, which are $114 million, almost the largest amount, it was 
$376.7 million for these revenue bonds. If you do not include them 
it issomething closer to $262 million. 

Mr. WestLAnp. That plus your $148 million would be, you might 
say, the total public debt of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Pico. As of June 30, to make the figures comparable for the 
same date: the Commonwealth, $84 million; and the municipalities, 
$95 million. So it will be $262 million plus $109 million. So it will 
besomething like $371 million, which lee everything. Of course, 
that includes the Water Resources Authority, which is a public power 
authority that derives its revenue from customers, and that has issued 
more bonds than anybody else—$185 million. 

Mr. Westianv. That does not have the full faith and credit, then, 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Pico. That is right. 

Mr. WestLanp. It is strictly a revenue bond ? 

Mr. Pico. It is strictly a revenue bond, that is right. 

Mr. Westianp. Just let me conclude this. I have taken longer 
than I had anticipated. But let me encourage you to keep your debt 
oa per capita basis where you have it, approximately. You have 
done real well, in my opinion. I realize that the Fernés amendment 
in here requires action not only by the legislature but, I believe, by 
pe le of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Pico, That is right. 

Mr. Westtanp. Which I believe is a very good thing, so that the 
a themselves will know, I hope, what they are doing. And for 

eaven’s sake, do not get in the position we are in at the present time 
where we cannot even finance our short-term obligations. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. Dr. Pico, have you listed the public appropriations 
that you mentioned? Do you have a list of the public corporations to 
which you lend ? 
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Mr. Pico. Yes, sir, to whom we secure funds from borrowing, 

Mr. Uttman. They are not in your testimony, however ? 

Mr. Pico. I will be glad to add this list I have before me. That jp. 
cludes all of the debts of all these corporations. If you would like 
them, I will be glad to submit this. 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent this 
list of public corporations be included at this point in the record, 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The list follows :) 


Outstanding net debt of the Commonwealth, municipal governments and the 
public corporations of Puerto Rico as of June 30, 1995 


{Millions of dollars] 
Government: 








Pa OT OTN aa essicws cee nccrienbabincicligedntivemren tren Sib ache estas minnie glam ewdanaiidel 84.3 
penn ere ncre 2S SL SL Sie, UL ee ee 25. 4 

. - 109.7 

Instrumentalities : 

RO RR ee 185, 4 
aqueduct ANd Wewer MuUtiOrity......o8 02 eden 31.2 
eunnna "amrereuye 21 er Se it oe 15.2 
Industrial development company ___---.--.-..----._-_--___ 13. 6 
OR I a ar) it Sarai cts ate pcansien TE aren 
Government Development Bank___-___--__.-_--____-_-______ 9. 0 
University. of Puerto Rico... ._____.-._- 2 chgiiengs biome es araaidetees nue 
Economic stabilization administration-._._._...._._...-_________ 4,2 
Metropolitan bus authority 213665) we ished o 
Urban renewal and housing corporation____._-_.______-_______ 114.0 

316.7 

OOM cE Lil th eee ee reel i ee ls Os eee 486, 4 


Mr. Uttman. Would you just list the main ones from the point of 
view of funds involved? 

Mr. Pico. As I said, the department of urban renewal and housing 
corporation includes all the housing that has been done with Federal 
aid, the same type as in the States. That is $114 million. 

Then the water resources authority is our largest one. That is 
$185 million. 

Mr. Utitman. Do you build dams? 

Mr. Pico. Yes, and powerplants. 

Mr. Utiman. Public powerplants? 

Mr. Pico. That is right. This supplies all power to the communi- 
ties in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Utiman. All of the Puerto Rico power is supplied through 
this agency; is that right? 

Mr. Pico. That is right. The sewer authority, aqueduct and sewer 
authority, $31 million, has the responsibility for all the ae 
and sewers of the island, all of our 76 municipalities, both urban and 
rural. 

Then the industrial development company, its debt is down to $13.6 
million, according to this table. 

The land authority is $15.2 million. 

The ports authority, in charge of the airport as well as certain port 
facilities in the island, has a debt of $1.2 million. 

My own bank, the Government Development Bank, has borrowed 
in the past—at June 30, the debt was up to $9 million. We have bor- 
rowed since. We owe now about $18 million. 
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Mr, Uriman. I think that is sufficient. Did you say these funds 
yere provided through revenue bonds or general obligation bonds? 

Mr. Pico. Through revenue bonds. 

Mr. Utieaan. In all instances? 

Mr. Pico. There might have been some contributions from the Com- 
monwealth government in certain cases for the operation of some of 
these authorities, but all of the figures I have read are revenue bonds, 
entirely the debt of the authorities and not of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Uteman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Noguera, do you have one single tax collection agency that 

collects all of your various taxes ? 
“Mr. Nocurra. Yes. The treasury is the sole collector of taxes in 
Puerto Rico except for some type of municipal taxes, which is done 
by the municipalities. For instance, property taxes are collected both 
for the central government and for municipalities by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Uttman. Collected by your department ? 

Mr. Nocurra. Yes. 

Mr. Urtman. In my opinion this is a better way of doing it than 
we have in the United States. 

Do you find the local agents have much autonomy in the assess- 
ments and re-evaluating of property ¢ 

Mr. Noeurra. We have regional offices in which they have au- 
tonomy in making actual assessments for different properties, 
corporations. 

Mr. Uttman. You keep a rather firm hand on the collection of all 
the taxes, however ? 

Mr. Nogurra. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Uttman. Very good. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brten. The committee will be in order. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Candido Oliveras, chairman of the 
Planning Board of Puerto Rico. 

I think this might be a good occasion for me to apologize for being 
late, as a result of which Mr. Oliveras is speaking slightly out of 
order. We had luncheon together, and the question is whether I 
kidnapped the witness or the witness kidnapped the chairman. I 
apologize for both of us. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CANDIDO OLIVERAS, CHAIRMAN, PUERTO RICO 
PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. Oxtveras. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Candido Oliveras. I have been chairman of the Puerto 
Rico Planning Board for 414 years. Previous to that I held various 
positions in the government of Puerto Rico principally in the fields 
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of labor and economics. I would like to review briefly the economic 
and social development of Puerto Rico and the heavy tasks gijj 
remaining. 

During the first four decades of this century population doubled 
reaching by 1940 a level of 546 persons per square mile. The present 
population density is 684 persons per square mile. With ayera 
income per capita in 1940 of only $121 per year, a desperate situation 
was rapidly becoming disastrous. 

It was not until late in the Great Depression that the programs of 
any of the political parties seriously considered economic progres 
as a central objective. After the 1940 election, the following goals 
were set : 

First, to accelerate it (production) in order to keep pace with the increase 
in population; second, to diminish the unemployment which already exigteg 
when the program started; third, to continue to raise our standard of living 
above subsistence level; and fourth, eventually to dispense with substantia) 
Federal aid * * *. 

This was quoted from a message given by Governor Mufioz-Marip. 

While World War II delayed the introduction of the various pro- 
grams designed to meet these goals, it provided an opportunity to ac- 
cumulate financial reserves and to reorganize the administrative 
structure of the government to meet the task of development. 

Despite a major curtailment in Federal purchases of goods and 
services in Puerto Rico following the Korean emergency, per capita 
gross Commonwealth product as measured in 1958 prices rose from 
$488 in 1952 to $600 in 1959 or 23.0 percent as compared with 7.7 per- 
cent in the United States for the same 7 years. During this period 
the structure of the economy underwent a drastic change, thus pro- 
viding considerably more high-wage jobs. For example, agriculture 
with its multitude of low-wage, part-time jobs generated an income in 
1952 which was 70 percent greater than produced in the manufactur- 
ing sector. In 1959, the relative positions have been reversed, namely, 
manufacturing income generated is 50 percent higher than that origi- 
nated in agriculture. 

Even within the manufacturing sector the structure has been diver- 
sified and strengthened. A major crop failure in sugar or tobacco 
can no longer bring disaster to the entire economy. In 1952 sugar 
processing and tobacco stemming accounted for 33 percent of the out- 
put of the manufacturing sector. In 1959 these same industries ac- 
counted for only 12 percent of manufacturing output. 

Agriculture has also been undergoing a major transformation, not 
so much in terms of total output but rather by development of the 
more productive and capital intensive sectors. For example, in 1952 
livestock products were only 45 percent as important as sugarcane. 
Seven years later livestock products were 87 percent of the sales value 
of sugarcane. The dairy industry has shown the most rapid increase. 
Its total sales in 1952 were $24.0 million. By 1959 sales had risen to 
$49.3 million, or an increase of 105 percent. This is comparable to 
the rate of growth of the manufacturing sector. 

I should add that this development in the dairy industry is in ac- 
cord with the economic growth of Puerto Rico. As they increase this 
income they have more money to invest in products containing foods, 
such as milk and meat. A considerably larger proportion of the 
product went for rice and beans. 
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The expansion and diversification of the economy since 1952 is at- 
iributable, to a large measure, to the various economic development 
ms which have utilized the tax exemption incentives and vari- 
ous other forms of assistance such as credits and technical aid and 
theconstruction of the public facilities such as ports and roads. Some 
43,000 persons are now working in tax-exempt industries, and we think 
about that same number in other sectors of the economy, because of 
the multiplied effects of manufacturing growth. | : 

Wages in manufacturing have risen — since 1952. Average 
hourly earnings in 1952 were 47 cents. n 1959 they were 85 cents 
or 80 percent higher. In the United States earnings increased by only 
44 nercent during this same period. . 

ince 1952 other services have been greatly expanded. For ex- 
ample, in 1959 the Power Authority served 386,000 customers by pro- 
ducing 1,733 million kilowatt-hours as compared with 234,000 custo- 
mers and a production of over 700 million kilowatt-hours in 1952. To 
grve the rural areas the authority has now 5,500 kilometers of trans- 
mission line, or 4 times that of 1952. The number of rural customers 
has jumped from 55,000 to 166,000. With respect to pure water for 
rural areas some 864 communities are now served as compared with 
494 in 1952. 

When I say “communities,” I am referring to small groups of fam- 
ilies around the rural sites of Puerto Rico. 

The number of purification plants on the island has doubled in the 
last 7 years. . 

Even as late as 1952 only 67 percent of the children between the ages 
of 6and 18 were in school. Last year some 85 percent of the children 
in these age groups were attending school. This was accomplished by 
expanding school enrollment from 478,000 to 622,000. Classrooms 
have been increased from 7,900 to 11,000. The number of teachers 
were increased by one-third—9,000 to 12,000. This is an increase 
which was greater than in the 12 years preceding the creation of 
the Commonwealth government. University enrollment expanded 
from 11,000 to 18,000. Students in vocational schools rose from 12,- 
000 to 21,000. 

Great strides were made in the field of health during the last 7 
years. The death rate has fallen from 9.5 per 1,000 to 6.8 per 1,000. 
That is lower than the continental United States because of different 
age composition of the population. Infant mortality decreased from 
67 per 1,000 live births to 49. Life expectancy increased from 64 years 
to68 years. The number of approved public hospital beds has been 
inereased from 6,647 to 8,226. The number of persons in the island 
per doctor has decreased from 2,100 to 1,400. 

To a large extent the growth in total output of the economy is at- 
tributable to the high rate of capital investment in recent years. 
From a level of 14 percent of the gross product in 1952, investment 
in fixed capital goods reached 21 percent of gross product in 1957 
md remained at this high rate for the last 3 years. Approximately 
0 percent of the funds invested came from the United States and the 
remainder were derived from local savings, particularly in the busi- 
hess sector. 

Last year imports of goods and services including returns on invest- 
ment amounted to $1,057 million or about $500 per capita. Mer- 
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chandise imports alone amounted to $807 million. Exports which 
have been increasing at the annual rate of 9.5 percent reached $503 
million in goods and another $240 million in the form of SErVices 
The Commonwealth government and the banking system have main. 
tained in their investment portfolios about $150 million of Federg] 
securities during the last 7 years. Holdings of such securities by in. 
dividuals and Puerto Rican business corporations are not know, 
but are probably significant. 

Despite the economic expansion, employment has not risen but the 
quality of jobs improved when measured in terms of earnings and 
job security. The gains in productivity per worker have been eye, 
greater than the gains in production. Since 1950 employment. in the 
fields of agriculture, home needlework and domestic services declined 
by 120,000. However, unemployment diminished because of the high 
level of migration, lommaee school enrollment for persons of labor 
force age and the higher family income enabling homeworkers an 
older workers to withdraw from the labor force. If these forces had 
not been operating unemployment would have been much higher. 

Because the disappearance of jobs will continue in certain sectors 
of the economy, particularly agriculture, despite increased produ- 
tion, it will probably not be until the early 1970’s that relatively full 
employment will be reached provided migration to the mainland 
continues at approximately the current level. 

We estimate that approximately 80,000 jobs now in existence will 
disappear before 1975. In addition to replacing these it will be neces- 
sary to find about 200,000 more jobs resulting from the growth in the 
labor force due to the aging of the population and not to an increase 
in population. To bring unemployment down to 5 percent of the 
labor force another 40,000 jobs must be developed to make a total 
of about 320,000 jobs in 15 years. 

The expansion contemplated for manufacturing and agriculture 
must be based upon building up the export market to the mainland 
since the local market, while it will expand by reason of rising in- 
comes, will still be too small to provide for efficient size production 
units for many commodities. 

It is estimated that the rate of gross fixed investment in private 
business or in the quasi-public corporations will have to increase 
from the present rate of $236 million per year to about $730 million 
per year by 1975. Until 1965 the share which must be derived from 
outside of the Puerto Rican economy is expected to continue to be at 
about 50 percent of the total. However, after that year the savings 
in the form of depreciation, undistributed profits, and personal sav- 
ings should materially reduce the demands for outside capital. 

A key element in the government’s responsibility will be in the field 
of education, preparing human resources for the task ahead. Steps 
are being taken to retain students in school over a longer period of 
time, to expand adult education programs, and to improve the teach- 
ing staff. It is expected that operational expenditures for education 
by the government will have to increase from $66 million per yeat 
to about $125 million by 1975. 

Present public assistance payments per case are quite low—amount- 
ing to about one-fourth of the payment per case in Mississippi. In- 
dustrial and agricultural development programs and general admin- 
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istrative and protection programs may be expected to increase from 
about $81 million per year to $230 million. The total operating 
budget, excluding debt service, will probably increase from about $192 
nillion to about $528 million in 1975. 

With regard to the capital budget, one of the prime tasks ahead is 
that of building an adequate highway system. At the present time 
notor vehicle registration is about 156,000 cars. By 1975, as a result 
of the increased income levels, total vehicle registration should be in 
the neighborhood of 400,000 cars and trucks. It has been estimated 
that approximately 6,500 additional kilometers of roadway will have 
to be constructed. This will require $800 million of capital outlays 
excluding expenditures for maintenance. a ; 

Because of the substandard housing conditions and growing aspi- 
rations it is believed that overall housing requirements will be more 
than 300,000 dwelling units in order to raise the level of housing to the 
minimum requirements. It is believed that 180,000 will be built by 
the private sector, leaving some 120,000 to be accomplished either 
through public housing, self-help housing or with the aid of more 
liberalized credit. It is believed that the Commonwealth government 
alone will require expenditures approaching $10 million per year 
instead of the present level of $4.7 million budgeted for 1960. Should 
there be any reduction in the Federal public housing program, the 
burden on the Commonwealth government will be correspondingly 

ter. . ; 

Capital outlays for education must be tripled from the present rate 
of $3 million per year to about $10 million in order to provide 9,600 
rgular classrooms. Other capital programs for such items as port 
development, factory buildings, and agricultural development are 
expected to rise considerably during the next 15 years. 

hese large capital improvement programs cannot be entirely han- 
ded within the present current revenue structure. It is believed that 
it will be necessary for the Commonwealth government to borrow at 
kast a part of the funds which would be required for the capital 
apenditure program. An analysis of the increase in borrowing re- 
qured and the debt service involved indicates that the debt service 
will not exceed, even at the point of peak debt, more than 6 or 7 per- 
ent of the operating budget. The strong upward growth in the 
economy is expected to continue so that revenues excluding grants-in- 
aid and borrowed funds are expected to rise from nearly $200 million 
to over $550 million in 1975, thus indicating the ease with which the 
debt service of not more than $35 to $40 million per year could be 
handled. 

It is clear that substantial progress has been made in the economic, 
social and physical development of the island since the creation of the 
Commonwealth in 1952. The rate of economic progress has been 
gratifying despite a serious adjustment which was required as the 
result of the reduction in Federal purchases after 1953. What is more 
mportant is that a solid base for fetus growth has been laid through 
the expansion of industrial capacity of a diversified nature. Adjust- 
ments in agriculture are taking place which will yield a consider- 
bly higher income per worker. Public service facilities needed to 
support this growth and provide a better standard of living for the 
people have been expanded very rapidly since 1952. The fruits of 
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economic development have been passed to the people of Pyert 
Rico through higher wages and steadier employment, through the 
free education, better medical service, improved housing, and reoreg,. 
tion facilities. During the last few years an upsurge in cultura] 
activities in music and art also occurred, attesting to the new outlook 
of the Puerto Rican society. 

Thank you. 

(The table attached follows :) 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICco, 
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Puerto Rico: Selected indewes of social and economic progress, fiscal years 
1939-40, 1948-49, 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59 
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| | 
Item 1939-40 | 1948-49 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 1958-59 
Production (gross product): | | | 
In current prices (millions of dol- 
lars) ._. ' rKks ete 287 | 76:1. £2 1,178 | 1,238] 1,315] 14 
In 1954 prices (millions of dollars) 499 | 803 | 1, 131 1,171 | 1, 181 | 1, 218 | 1 998 
Per capita (current dollars) __.._- 154 327 504 520 542 | 572 "od 
Per capita (1954 dollars) .._._--..__| 269 | 366 503 517 | 519| 530] 5% 
Personal consumption expenditures } | 
(millions of dollars) - -.---- 236 | 635 958 1, 005 1,038 | 1,108 Li 
Gross fixed domestic investment (mil- | | | 
lions of dollars pebsantietel 23 | 116 | 196 207 256| 276) 
Net income: | | | 
In current prices (millions of dol- 
Bree Tw - 225 | 597 | 935 | 963 1,010 | 1,067] 1,18 
Per capita (current dollars) 121 | 272 | 416 | 425 444 464 | 48 
By industrial origin (millions of | | K 
dollars): | 
Agriculture -_ __-_._.-- eee 70 | 152 162 | 164 153 | 155 182 
Manufacturing and mining-...| 27 82 174 | 199 217 | 226 | M4 
Trade_ - ; 27 95 | 154 165 179 186 NS 
Government (Commonwealth | | 
and municipal) _- ebacerihcaiel 19 | 71 108 119 133 | 146 165 
Government (Federal) ___...- | 24 | 46 | 113 86 | 80 | 80 8] 
Others ! or — ie 58 151 | 224 | 229 | 248 273 | m 
‘Wages and salaries (millions of dollars) - 125 374 599 | 605 | 647 | 683 | 739 
Net profits of business enterprises; (7) | 219 328 357 364 | 79 6 
(millions of dollars)... .. ecieiibiaaiaietsitel | 
Personal income (millions of dollars) - | (?) 642 | 971 1,013 1, 067 1,119 1,1% 
Disposable personal income (millions | 
NED cinco ssc east howe omeu as (?) 628 951 986 1,039 1, 082 1,18 
‘Labor force, total (in thousands) . oninnl 3 602 | 7 637 643 | 636 | 637 637 
Employment.. saliliasid Qslecok namie 3 536 | 578 539 558 552 555 6 
Agriculture, forestry and fish- 
a aan iain an nine aia (?) 214 164 161 152 151 137 
Manufacturing except home | 
MODMNOWOUR. ons cit. dabcKeu- ; (% 50 66 74 79 79 8 
id A secede a ; (3%) 85 90 93 94 7 % 
Government .................. (2) 44 50 55 57 62 65 
a cE (?) 170 169 175 170 166 M7 
Uilemipoymeait ...-.. 24. ...25.... 3 66 69 97 85 s4 82 ” 
Percent of labor force........_- 311 ll 15 13 13 13 4 
Consumers Price Index (1947-49= 100) _| (2) @) 113.1 112.7 116. 2 120.1 122.7 
EDA promoted and assisted factories 
in operation as of the end of the year 
(cumulative since 1947): 4 
Promoted plants__......-.-......- @) | 50 292 354 | 423 468 538 
Assisted plants. ...........-.------ (2) 2 32 53 65 9; 
Agriculture: Value of production 
(millions of dollars) ...........-..--- 84 192 212 222 205 216 2% 
Transportation and communication: 
Number of registered motor ve- 
hicles as of June 30. ...........-- 26,847 | 57,258 | 105,413 | 116,346 | 127,930 | 140,197 | 156, 568 
Number of telephones in service 
CGE FUND IO 6. cs cosnkiscnnaate 16,778 | 30,852 | 47,789 | 53,452 | 58,360 | 63,607 | 68,438 
External trade: 
Exports (millions of dollars) _....-- 92 204 353 406 446 467 503 
Per capita (dollars)_..........- 49 93 156 179 196 202 215 
Imports (millions of dollars)....... 107 351 575 | 633 710 728 807 
Per capita (dollars)... ......- 87 160 254 279 311 315 as 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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puerto Rico: Selected indezes of social and economic progress, fiscal years 
1939-40, 1948-49, 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59—Con. 
































——— | wy teases] 7 ° . 
Item 1939-40 | 1948-49 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 1957-58 | 1958-59 
ee . . taaa 1 . “aii atee iT roit? ee Tad 
as of June 30 (millions of 
Caaee deposits Debit E. a 76 221 323 357 404 446 508 
Private checking accounts__--- 28 64 112 119 134 149 169 
Private savings accounts. -__- 17 49 77 86 103 129 139 
Government accounts_----. 27 88 | 89 90 98 | 89 103 
Other. ---- Die ‘i 4 31 | 7 63 70 79 97 
Lcans...----- ; : . 33 119 217 266 310 331 387 
Debits. .------ o-ec “ 73 275 418 27 448 535 705 
a : 93 326 414 475 | 518 552 619 
Inve:tments---.----------- 4 138 | 117 125 | 116 120 133 
Vital statistics: . asi : ill a: ‘ 
Population (thousands)_..........| 51,869 2, 185 2,253 | 2,267] 2 281 2, 317 6 2,340 
Net migration__----- ’ si 497 |—34,011 |—31, 182 |—61, 647 |—48, 284 |—25, 956 | —37, 212 
Birth rate (per 1,000 population) 39 0 39.0 | 34.9 | 34. 2 | 33.3 31.8 31.9 
Death rate (per 1,000 population) - _ | 18. 2 11.4 | 7.4 | 7.1 6.9 | 7.2 6.8 
Life expectancy (years) .__- iti 46 761 | 7 €8 | 768 | 7 68 | 768 7 68 
Number of physicians § | 509 855 1,419 | %1,510 | 91,744} 91,804 1, 644 
Persons per physician. sass] 3, 672 2, 556 1, 595 | 91, 501 91,308 9 1, 284 | 1, 423 
Education: 
Enrollment, total !°__.....-- ‘mhinbl (2) 452, 960 | 668,019 | 700,398 | 698, 360 | 717, 871 (2) 
Public, day - - --- *- ....| 286, 113 | 386,229 | 529,226 | 545,195 | 553,683 | 564, 443 568, 804 
Private, accredited ie | 11,328 20, 962 38,969 | 42,752 | 44,947 | 48,847 57, 984 
University of Puerto Rico '_____..| 4, 987 11,105 | 13,232] 1 | 16, 753 18, 222 
Other schools of college level_ -_- | (2) | 761 | 3,129 3, 55% 3, 969 (2) 
Literacy of population 10 years old | 
and over (percent) __... Le cetietels 68.5 | 1275.3 80. 4 81.5 83.2 83.8 85.0 
Wember of teachers...................| 6,204 8,716 | 10,717 | 11, 504 | 12,189 | 12,302 12, 959 








!Includes construction, transportation and communication, finance, insurance and real estate services 
and net factor income received from abroad. 

1 Data not available. 

‘Figures for April 1940. , 

4A promoted plant received some kind of assistance from EDA and/or PRIDCO during its establish- 
ment while an assisted plant received it subsequently. 

i Figure as of Apr. 1, 1940. 

‘Preliminary. 

‘Figures for fiscal year 1949 correspond to an average estimate for period 1949-51; figures for fiscal years 
1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959, correspond to life expectanev for calendar year 1955. 

‘Figures for calendar years 1940, 1949, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

* Revised. 

#Includes private and public schocls, vocational groups, literacy program, special courses for adults, 
and schools of college level. Does not include English teaching to emigrants, with an enrollment of 5,714 
for 1954-55. 

"The University of Puerto Rico includes the enrollment of the University of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras 
Sehool of Medicine, College of Agriculture and extramural courses. 

4 Data for 1950. 


Source: Puerto Rico Planning Board, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Division of Statistics, Eco- 
nomic Indexes Section. 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Oliveras. 

You say that exports last year reached $503 million in goods and 
another $240 million in the form of services. What kind of services 
would they be ? 

Mr. Ortveras. Services include people serving outside of Puerto 
Rico, outside insurance services, and other types of services connected 
with transportation and merchandise. 

Mr, O’Brren. You mentioned that your rate of gross fixed invest- 
ment in private business or in the quasi-public corporations would 
have to increase from the present rate of $236 million a year to about 
$730 million by 1975. It is my understanding that these tax incen- 
tives you have usually continue for 10 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Otveras. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, O’Brien. And we are getting near the end of a decade with 
some of them, I would assume. Has there been any indication to you 
that some of those corporations which have come here because of the 
lax ineentives or inducements are planning to leave at the end of the 
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10 years, liquidate their business, say “I have made my pile and of 
we go”? Or is there an indication that they plan to continue, if not 
in their present method, in some new way ? 

Mr. Otrveras. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the tax exemption jg 
only significant if profits are made. The major part of the exem 
tion goes for income taxes. So the Industrial Development Co, sty 
conducted 3 or 4 years ago shows that over 90 percent of the fap. 
tories operating in Puerto Rico under the industrial development 
program are making profits before taxes as high as counterpart jp. 
dustries in the United States. That shows that even without tay 
exemption they would be making better in Puerto Rico than in the 
United States. Therefore, our guess is that after the end of the 
tax exemption most of them will continue operating in Puerto Rico, 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you did recognize that problem and did make 
a study, and you believe everything is going to be all right. 

Mr. Ottveras. Exactly that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I wish to 
thank Dr. Oliveras for a very fine statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. Doctor, on page 7, I notice your figure in the total 
operating budget projected is $528 million in 1975 compared to $199 
million at the present time. I was wondering if this committee 
sometimes we are in difficulty with inflation of the value of the dollar, 
and so forth. Did you take that into consideration in any way? 

Mr. Ottveras. We took that into consideration, but, Mr. Wharton, 
you have to have in mind that we haven’t inflation in Puerto Rico in- 
dependent from whatever inflation there may be in the United States, 
We have a common market. There is no possibility—no matter how 
much we plow into industry or devote to government expenditures— 
there could be an inflation independent of any inflation in the United 
States. There is no such thing. 

Mr. Wuarron. It is a hard thing to guess, of course. You ar 
more or less placing that on the present dollar ? 

Mr. Oxrtveras. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarron. I notice on the net income—getting away from 
the high figures here—from 1949 to 1959 you have increased the 
per capita income from $272 to $492 on the table. 

Mr. Otrveras. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarron. That is in the neighborhood of not quite double;a 
very fine showing. 

Mr. Ottveras. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarron. I take it that is about the best showing the country 
has made, 

Mr. Ortveras. That is exactly the situation. We think we have 
been growing and our economy has been growing at the rate com- 
parable to that in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. Outside of 
those countries, I know of no one who has a better record than we have 
been able to make under the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Wuarron. In other words, you have an optimistic setup here 
as far as the future is concerned ? 

Mr. Ontveras. We are looking toward the future with a brighter 
view than before. We think we may be able, if the government con- 
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tinues and the people continue to make adequate effort, to continue to 
row at the rate of 6 or 7 percent a year as in the past few years. 
°Mr. Wuarton. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Powetz. Dr. Oliveras, on page 2 you mentioned that the per- 
entage of the sugar and tobacco has decreased from 33 percent, I 
think, to 12 percent last year; that is, percent of production. 

Mr. Oxrtveras. I am talking here of the net income derived from the 
different sectors of the economy. These drops in relative importance 
of sugar and tobacco include not only the decrease in production of 
sugar but two factors outside of our control. 

As you recall, we had the hurricane in 1956 and a long drought 
after that, a dry spell, and prolonged rains after the drought. Also 
the fact of the suspension of the quota because of the Korean war and 
much activity in the American industry enabled us to hit record pro- 
duction of 1,752,000 tons in 1952, having been able, first, because of 
the quota increase and later on because of these factors, to go back to 
thehigh production. That is one of the factors. 

The second factor is the tremendous expansion that has occurred 
in other sectors of the economy. 

That isthe main reason for the drop. 

Mr. Powreti. Your planning board does not envision keeping it at 
12 percent ; you would like to see it increased ? 

Mr. Ortveras. We foresee a like expansion in agricultural produc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, our projections show that agricultural 
production will double by 1975. But it seems the manufacturing 
setor will probably continue to grow faster and it will continue to be 
insmall percentage of the entire output of the island. 

Mr. Powetxi. On page 5 of your testimony, you mention unemploy- 
ment. What is the percentage of unemployment in Puerto Rico as of 
last year ? 

Mr. Otrveras. As of last year it was about 13 or 14 percent; 90,000 
memployed out of a labor force of about 640,000. 

Mr. Poweix. Does that include the sugarcane workers? 

Mr. Oxtveras. It includes average employment throughout the 
whole year in all fields. 

Mr. Powetu. Sugarcane workers only work 5 months; right? 

Mr. Ottveras. That is right. 

Mr. Powerit. You say that the unemployment would be even 
greater if it was not for the large migration to the States. 

Mr, Oxtveras. Yes, I said that. We have been creating a large 
mmber of higher paid jobs in manufacturing, trade, construction, 
finance, government, and so forth, but at the same time that we have 
ben able to create those better paying jobs we have not been able to 
avoid a drop of employment in subsistence farming, for example, 
home needlework, domestic service, some forms of peddling or trade. 
Those drops have made it very difficult to cut unemployment as has 
ben our desire and has been the goal set by the Commonwealth 
government. 

Mr. Poweit. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland? 

Mr, Westr.anp. No questions. 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr, Ullman? 
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Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman, I just want to commend Mr. Olivergs 
on a very thorough statement and excellent grasp of his subject. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr, O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 3, Mr. Oliveras, you say that the increases in the earnin 
of Puerto Rico advanced at a more rapid pace than in the States, (f 
course, I suppose that is due to the fact that we were starting from 
scratch, at a very low level, and going into more reasonable levels 
while the United States was going from reasonable levels to higher 
levels? 

Mr. Ottveras. That is exactly the situation, Dr, Fernds; yes, gir 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. On page 4, you refer to the death rate decreas. 
ing. Do you happen to have the information about what happened 
to the birth rate, or the figures ? 

Mr. Oniveras. The birth rate has also been declining. In 1940 jt 
was 38 per 1,000 and last year it was less than 32. We have good rea- 
sons to believe that this drop in the birth rate is accounted for by 
improvement in the levels of ie in Puerto Rico, industrialization, 
urbanization, and in some degree by migration, but it is a real drop, 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. In other words, the gap between mortality and 
nativity is being closed down? 

Mr. Ottveras. Yes, that is right. The birth rate has decreased 
also. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. On page 5, you refer to the fact that home 
needlework and domestic services have declined, which has offset 
gains made in other aspects of the economy. Would you kindly give 
us your idea for explaining the decrease of home needlework and 
domestic service ? 

Mr. Oxtveras. Both of these fields and some agricultural sectors 
are very low-paying sectors. The people have been able to get jobs 
either in Puerto Rico or in the United States, and therefore they 
moved out of these low-paying industries. 

We made a study, I think it was last year, which showed that the 
declining sectors as far as employment, the declining sectors paid 
an average of about $618 per year to each worker while the increasing 
sectors, manufacturing trades, and so forth, the ones I mentioned 
before, were paid an average of about $2,200 per year. That is three 
times more than the declining sectors. Therefore, these people have 
been moving out of that. 

In addition, needlework has been in competition with lowe 
areas, the Philippine Islands and other countries of the East, an 
that has made it very difficult for entrepreneurs in Puerto Rico to 
keep going. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. In other words, for instance, the Philippines 
have very low wages and they can compete with us where we cannot 
afford to have such low wages as they have # 

Mr. Outveras. Exactly that. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask one question? Do you happen to know 
roughly the percentage of the migrant workers who were engaged 
here in agricultural pursuits? 
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Mr. Ouiveras. No, I do not know that. 

Mr. O’Brren. Is it substantial ? 

Mr. Ouiveras. It is an impression. I think about half of the people 
sho migrate, or even more, go from the rural parts of Puerto Rico. 
That is the migration. I am talking about the people who go out 
snd stay out of the island. 

The usual situation is that they come from the rural sections of the 
island into the larger centers of population, and they may stay there 


for some time and then they migrate to the United States. 


Mr. O’Brien. In view of that, has any thought been given to en- 
guraging agricultural workers here who leave because they cannot 
fnd employment—and I cannot believe anybody would leave here 
for any other reason—could they not be encouraged in some way to 

where they can find agricultural work in the States? ; 

Mr. Outveras. I say, Mr. Chairman, that is a good suggestion, and 
[know a lot of effort has been made to divert part of the migration 
gutside of New York to areas where labor may be needed, especially 





| ral sections where there may be need of agricultural hands. 


ll 


i a 


Mr. O’Brren. My thought was they would be much happier if 
they were doing what they were trained to do. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

There have been some implications, at least there are some people 
who would like to have a change in their status in government on the 
island. What effect, if any, would that have upon the program for 
yhich you are responsible ? 

Mr. Outveras. My personal opinion—and when I say personal, my 
dficial opinion also—is that this program we have made would have 
hen impossible under a different status than the one we have, and 
iny other status other than the Commonwealth would hamper future 
wonomic and social development. 

Mr. Asprnauyi. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for a very fine statement, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, Administrator of the 
Konomic Development Administration. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short. recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brren. You may proceed, Mr. Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF TEODORO MOSCOSO, ADMINISTRATOR, ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Moscoso. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
ume is Teodoro Moscoso. In response to your request I am appear- 
ng before you as Administrator of the Economic Development Ad- 
mmstration. In this capacity I also serve on the board of directors 
ifthe Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co. and of the Puerto 
Kico Ports Authority. The Economic Development Administration 
ind the Industrial Development Co. are known familiarly by their 
Spanish name, “Fomento.” 

In order to keep my statement as brief as possible and to allow 
imple time for the questions you may have, I should like to submit 


lo You a paper giving a more complete account of the operations of 
ese agencies. 
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I would like to ask permission to file that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection the several documents referred to 
by the witness will be made a part of the file in these hearings, 

(The documents will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Moscoso. This paper is entitled “The Industrial Development 
Program, 1942-60,” and it gives the early history of the program ang 
also shows the direction of our current thinking and planning for the 
years ahead. I should also like to call to your attention this book 
by Dr. William H. Stead, “Fomento—The Economic Development of 
Puerto Rico.” It describes in some detail the organization and op- 
erations of the various government agencies and public corporations 
concerned with our economic development program. It was published 
by the National Planning Association in March 1958 and paid for by 
the International Cooperation Administration which has distributed 
it to its missions throughout the free world. An example of the ip. 
terest this book has aroused in our program came to our attention q 
few weeks ago when Dr. Y. C. Yen from Taiwan presented us with 
a translation into Chinese in the preparation of which he had par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. O’Brien. Under the resolution previously adopted the docu. 
ment will also be made a part of the file. 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Moscoso. In speaking to you today I should like to omit the 
earlier formative years and start our discussion at a point about 10 
years ago when the main outlines of the present program were clearly 
established and when evidence was already beginning to accumulate 
that it was soundly conceived and promised to be quite successful, 

In planning this program which is a part of what has since become 
known as Operation Bootstrap, the most basic considerations were (1) 
the economic circumstances of Puerto Rico itself, and (2) the Federal 
laws and other institutional relationships which linked its economy 
into the far larger economy of the United States. 

The general characteristics of the Puerto Rico economy have al- 
ready been described to you by Mr. Oliveras. We soon realized that 
scarcity of arable land in relation to population made it necessary for 
us to rely primarily on the development of nonagricultural industries. 
We also know that Puerto Rico had very few and very limited natural 
resources to provide a base for a so-called natural development of 
industrial enterprise. Except for sugar mills, a cement plant, a few 
rum distilleries, and a hand needlework industry made up largely of 
rural women and children working in their homes, we had no manu- 
facturing tradition, and, consequently, there was an almost total lack 
of technological skills and entrepreneurial know-how in our popu 
lation. 

A still further limitation was the very small size of our local con- 
sumer market. Even today our total personal consumption of goods 
amounts to only about $800 million a year, about half as much as 3s 
consumed in the District of Columbia. This provides a local market 
for processed foods like bread and dairy products, for printing and 
similar service industries, and for a few products like cement blocks 
and furniture, which because of their high cost of shipping, are tra- 
ditionally manufactured in comparatively small plants and for sale 
within relatively small market areas. But for the great range and 
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pilk of manufactured products the demand of the Puerto Rican 
market was and still is too small to support even a single plant of 
ficient size. ; UES 

Finally, partly because of these technical and market limitations, 
ud partly because profitable investment opportunities existed in 
gher fields like real estate and commerce, there were few local busi- 
yessmen and very little risk capital seeking investment in manufac- 
ring enterprises in Puerto Rico. The only important attraction of 
Puerto Rico as a site for manufacturing enterprise was at the same 
me perhaps the most acute of all our social and economic problems, 
gamely, the large number of unemployed people. We had 10 years 
ago and still have today thousands of capable people for whom no 
jobs exist. To be sure most of them are unskilled, but they are quick 
io learn and able and willing to work. Apart from the willingness 
and ability of our people to work, we had very little else on which 
iobase an industrial economy. 

Inplanning our program it was evident that the very factors which 
were scarce or wholly lacking in Puerto Rico were relatively abundant 
inthe United States. Puerto Rico being inside and a part of the 
US. tariff area was, institutionally, a part of the largest 
market area in the world. The abundant resources, the highly de- 
sloped technology, and the relatively plentiful supply of investment 


apital to be found on the continent were all accessible to us without 
| legal or institutional limitations or restrictions. Throughout most 


of the postwar period unemployment in the United States has been 
dose to what is regarded as a frictional minimum. In the United 
States economy, labor was the relatively scarce factor. 

Since people, commodities, and money could move freely back and 
forth, it would seem at first thought that natural forces would have 
brought the two economies together and greatly reduce these differ- 
ences in the relative supply and demand of the factors necessary for 
industrial production. But the pull was at first mainly in one direc- 
tin. The active demand for labor resulted in a large migration of 
Puerto Rican workers for whom jobs in U.S. industry were 
ieady waiting, but the reverse flow of business enterprise and capital 
didnot take place in any natural sort of way. Distance, which proved 
tobe a relatively unimportant barrier to the movement of workers, 
wemed to be a greater impediment to the movement of capital. 

What impeded the flow of investment capital, however, was more 
ipsychological distance than a physical one. Ten years ago, and per- 
hips even today, most businessmen scarcely know where Puerto Rico 
sand know little or nothing about its economy. A handful who had 
fond out about Puerto Rico by accident had developed prosperous 
manufacturing enterprises. They were importing their raw or semi- 
inshed materials from the United States, fabricating them in Puerto 
fico and shipping back the finished products for sale in the U.S. mar- 


tet. And they were making profits because the high cost of shipping 


wth materials and finished products were being offset by the lower 
wst of Puerto Rican labor. The key problem seemed to be the lack 
itknowledge in the U.S. business community generally of the manu- 
heturing opportunities that did exist in Puerto Rico. 

Just as this lack of knowledge was the key problem, the key ele- 
nent to its solution appeared to be the offer of 10 years of tax ex- 
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emption to investors in new manufacturing or hotel enterprises, In 
its ability to offer a period of virtually complete exemption from taxa. 
tion, Puerto Rico was in a unique position and the offer of a period 
of tax exemption would thus be unique within the trading area of the 
U.S. economy. It also seemed sufficiently dramatic to attract the jn. 
terest and attention of businessmen who had perhaps never before 
known anything about Puerto Rico and who would certainly never 
have given it consideration as a possible location for industry. Ag the 
existence of tax exemption became known through the advertising and 
promotional efforts of the program, businessmen would investigate the 
possibility of establishing a manufacturing enterprise in Puerto Rico 
and we could hope that some factories and some new hotels would 
actually result. 

As it has turned out in practice thousands of businessmen have to 
hear about Puerto Rico’s offer of tax exemption before a few hundred 
will actually investigate the feasibility of establishing a manufactur. 
ing enterprise and, of the hundreds who do investigate, many more 
come to a negative decision than those who ultimately decide to 
invest and produce in Puerto Rico. The reasons why there are go 
many negative decisions are perhaps already obvious to you. In 
comparison with a location in the U.S. mainland, which is usually 
either close to its source of raw materials or to its market, a plant in 
Puerto Rico is distant from both. Thus transportation costs are 
usually higher, sometimes prohibitively so. Overhead costs are usu- 
ally higher, particularly for the small company which is establishing 
its first branch or subsidiary operation away from the home plant. 
Supervisors and foremen must either be especially trained or paid 
extra to live and work in a place which at first seems strange and for- 
eign. No cadre of trained production workers is available, the cost 
of installing and maintaining machinery is high. Many other ele- 
ments in the economic environment combine to make the process of 
startup slow and costly. 

It is sometimes said that Puerto Rico offers tax exemption to com- 
pensate manufacturers for the greater difficulties and the higher costs 
involved in starting a new operation. This is only partly the case. 
Unless and until a manufacturer is able to earn a profit, exemption 
from Puerto Rico’s corporate income tax is meaningless. 

From Puerto Rico’s standpoint, we offer a period of tax exemption 
in the first instance to motivate some of the more venturesome busi- 
nessmen here at home as well as in the States to look beyond the many 
profitable and more familiar business opportunities that lie close at 
hand, to what may be for a few of them an even more profitable 
opportunity in Puerto Rican industry. 

Secondly, the actual grant of tax exemption enables the successful 
manufacturer or hotel owner to accumulate earnings more rapidly, to 
reinvest, and to expand production and employment more rapidly— 
which is exactly what we need and what we want him to do. 

The other principal ingredients of our industrial development pro- 
gram have been designed to help the manufacturer who has decided 
to invest to overcome difficulties which do exist and to get into pro- 
duction as quickly as possible. The Industrial Development Co., for 
example, maintains a supply of standard factory buildings in which 
he can start operations with a minimum of delay. 
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As you probably know, we do not offer tax exemption or any other 
form of assistance to firms which intend to close down an operation 
in the United States and become a runaway to Puerto Rico. So the 
companies we attract are expanding firms whose reasons for establish- 
ing a factory in Puerto Rico is usually the existence of a new market 
opportunity in the States which the company cannot supply with its 
existing plant. Often it is a race among several companies to be 
among the first to capture a part of this new market. It is on this 
account that a ready and waiting factory building becomes an im- 
portant factor in a plant location decision. 

The U. S. Employment Service maintains an active file of about 
40,000 applicants for industrial jobs, most of whom have been tested 
for aptitude for factory work. Fomento will pay part of the cost 
ofsending Puerto Rican supervisors for training in the manufacturer’s 
home plant or of bringing supervisors from the States to Puerto Rico. 
Worker training can be done in the vocational schools or at the plant 
itself while machinery is being installed. The Government Develop- 
ment Bank stands ready to make long-term loans up to about one-half 
the value of machinery and equipment as well as to finance the pur- 
chase of the factory building if the manufacturer chooses to buy in- 
stead of to rent. Generally speaking, the provision of rental build- 
ings, supervisor and worker training, and the technical and financial 
assistance provided under our program are all intended to offset dis- 
advantages which Puerto Rico has as an industrial location as com- 
pared with most areas in the United States. In contrast, our offer 
of tax exemption and our promotional efforts are intended to call at- 
tention to the fact that we even exist as a small island of industrial 
opportunity. 

e cost of this development program to Puerto Rico now runs a 
little over $7 million a year. A small part of this, about $65,000, is 
being spent to modernize our system of food distribution. A larger 
amount, about $1.3 million, goes for the development of our tourist 
industry, but the bulk, $5.9 million, goes for industrial development. 
Looked at in another way, we spend about $3 million a year on adver- 
tising and promotion efforts because Puerto Rico is an unknown quan- 
tity to most businessmen in the United States. We spend about $3 
million as the current. interest cost of the Government funds invested 
inthe program and as startup grants, mainly to firms willing to estab- 
lish plants in the more remote towns of the island. The remaining 
$1.2 million is spent on worker training and various technical and 
research services intended to facilitate and speed up the establishment 
of factories or to help concerns, especially those of local origin, that 
find themselves in operating difficulties. 

Ihave already indicated that our advertising would have little to 
say and our offers of assistance would have a few takers had attention 
not first been turned to Puerto Rico by our offer of tax exemption. 
Without offering tax exemption, our expenditure of as much as $7 
million on the promotion and assistance of industry would be point- 
less, Moreover, the annual value of tax exemption to the firms which 
have already been established under the program is about twice the 
amount the Government currently spends to attract and assist indus- 
try. Tax-exempt firms file tax returns and for the 1958 tax year our 
treasury has calculated their hvpothetical tax liabilitv as clase to $13 
million. This year it probably amounted to about $15 million. So 
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treasury revenue “forgone” on account of tax exemption is about twic 
as much as the out-of-pocket cost of the industrial development bes 
gram. 

I can assure you that our treasury is no different from any other 
responsible treasury in its interest to collect taxes. It has been alert 
from the outset to prevent our tax-exemption program from resulti 
m any unnecessary loss in revenue. Its own studies, however, hayg 
shown that tax exemption has constituted the main motivation for 
most firms to consider establishment of a new factory in Puerto Rigg 
and that it has been an important consideration for all of them that 
have actually established plants. It realizes, therefore, that the $15 
million in revenue which it is now forgoing is only hypothetical—unti) 
the tax-exemption grants expire. Then, to the extent that the new jp. 
dustries continue to be as large and profitable as they are today, this 
$15 million becomes, for them, a real tax liability and, for the treasury, 
an important new source of revenue. But even today, $15 million jp 
treasury revenue “foregone” becomes a kind of measure of the con. 
tribution we believe tax exemption makes to our industrial develop. 
ment program. 

I should like to turn now to some of the results which have been 
achieved under our industrial development program. 

The most immediate results are shown by this chart of the number 
of factories which have been established. The program started ip 
1942, but it was not until 1948 that we had a fully effective tax-ex- 
emption law on our books. By the end of 1948 there had been only 
24 factories established under the program, at the rate of about 6 
per year. ‘Twenty-eight were opened in the folowing fiscal year, 
34 in the next, then 36, 63, and in fiscal year 1953, the 75 shown here 
on the chart. These 75 added to the 166 already in operation at the 
beginning of the year, brought our total to 229, From then on, the 
results are shown here. At the beginning of the current fiscal year 
we had 563 new factories in operation and we hope to have nearl 
650 by next June. As a matter of fact, at the end of this calender 
year we hope to celebrate the opening of factory No. 600. 

The growing number of factories represented by this chart has ac- 
counted for most of the total growth in the Puerto Rican economy 
during recent years. Today, the labor income and the return to capi- 
tal they produce constitutes about one-fourth of total Commonwealth 
net income. Roughly a quarter of the output they produce is sold in 
the local market, but the part that is exported accounts for one-half 
of Puerto Rico’s total exports and for all of the increase in our ex 
ports that has taken place in recent years. It is also estimated that 
the income generated by these new factors account for most of the 
increase in the tax revenue now being collected by our Treasury. 
Even though most of the firms operating the new factories are ex- 
empt from corporate income and property taxes, the wages and sal- 
aries they pay and the increased economic activity they generate 
result in increased personal income taxes, property, and excise taxes. 
Among other sectors of the economy, they also generate an increased 
yield from business taxes as well. Industrial tax exemption, interest 
ingly enough, has resulted in an increase rather than a decrease in 
total tax revenue as Mr. Noguera, our secretary of the Treasury can 
attest. 
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Of the 563 factories in operation last June 30, 434, or about 80 per- 
cent of the total, were owned by firms and individuals of mainland 
origin. These factories of U.S. origin included most of the larger 
ones and they accounted for about 90 percent of the Commonwealth 
net income produced for Fomento plants. This provides eloquent 
testimony, if indeed any is still needed, of the value to Puerto Rico 
of its economic relationship with the United States. It has been 
US. capital and U.S. private enterprise that has created most of 
the economic advance achieved under our program to date. 

The United States also benefits from our mutual relationship. In 
the fiscal year ended last June, we imported $670 million worth of 
farm and manufactured products from the United States, more than 
France, Brazil or India. On a per capita basis, Puerto Rico imports 
nearly $300 worth of U.S. merchandise for every man, woman and 
child in the Commonwealth—more than any country in the world. 
And this is one U.S. market that is growing rapidly. Exports from 
the United States to Puerto Rico have increased 41 percent during 
the past 5 years. 

In itself the past growth in Puerto Rico’s economy has been quite 
impressive, but in relat ion to Puerto Rico’s need it still falls far short. 
Per capita incomes in Puerto Rico are still only about one-fourth 
of the U.S. average. Even though about 42,000 workers are now 
employed directly in Fomento factories, factory jobs in Puerto Rico 
are, relatively speaking, only about one-half as plentiful as they 
are in the United States. We have not advanced as far nor as fast 
as we should have. 

Among the several conditions in our economic environment which 
have retarded our development program there are two that have their 
origin in Federal law; one is the special application and different 
effects of minimum wage legislation, and the other is the way in which 
Federal coast wise shipping laws work to the disadvantage of offshore 
areas which have no alternative means of transportation for most 
kinds of commodities. 

Application of the Fair Labor Standards Act has brought about 
rapid increases in manufacturing wage rates, particularly since 1954. 
During the last 4 years, wage rates in Fomento factories have in- 
creased three times as rapidly as the average in U.S. factories. Our 
average is now in Fomento factories 93 cents an hour, considerably 
above the rate in any European country and many times higher 
than the rates prevailing in Far Eastern countries. The factories 
we have lost because of increases in minimum wages have moved, not 
to the States, but to foreign countries. Moreover, within Puerto 
Rico, weekly earnings in manufacturing industries have risen four 
times as fast as earnings in agriculture. This imbalance has hindered 
our efforts to raise wages and incomes throughout the economy as ¢ 
whole. 

The general effect of the Federal coastwise shipping laws is to ag- 
gravate Puerto Rico’s most serious natural disadvantages as a location 
for industry. To our natural disadvantage of distance they add 
higher costs of ocean transportation on which we are exclusively 
dependent for the movement of most commodities. In 1957 the bur- 
den they imposed was made abruptly more severe by freight rate in- 
creases totaling 28.8 percent. We are now engaged in an appeal to 
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the Federal Maritime Board to set aside these increases. Even go 
the coastwise shipping laws remain as a burden on our economy and 
on its future growth. 

Special committees of Congress, as you are aware, and within the 
Department of Commerce are already considering relief measures 
through construction and possibly operational subsidies. 

This final chart puts the limited past achievements of our indus. 
trial development program into the perspective of our future needs 
and program goals. Our planning board has estimated that fop 
Puerto Rico to achieve by 1975 the average levels of income and the 
standards of living actually existing in the United States 25 years 
earlier, our rate of industrial development must be greatly accelerated, 
During the past 7 years we have been adding about 60 factories, net, 
to the number of Fomento plants in operation. To achieve the pro- 
gram goal of 2,500 operating plants by 1975, we will have to double 
our past growth and increase our factory population by 120 plants, 
net, a year. Without tax exemption such an increase would be un- 
thinkable. 

This is what inextricably links Puerto Rico’s economic future with 
its status as a Commonwealth. As a State or independent, Puerto 
Rico could not offer tax incentives nearly so effective as those which 
we now have. Even with tax exemption, even with a more balanced 
wage structure, and even with stable shipping costs, achievement of 
these program goals will require our utmost efforts. 

We hope that as a result of the deliberations of your committee 
our efforts will prove more fruitful in future years, for the benefit of 
the underprivileged Puerto Ricans and to the greater prestige of the 
United States in the eyes of the peoples of underdeveloped countries 
throughout the world. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Moscoso. 

I note, on page 11, a statement which I consider somewhat signifi- 
cant. You say, “The factories we have lost because of increases in 
minimum wages have moved, not to the States, but to foreign 
countries.” 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. Is that uniformly the case ? 

Mr. Moscoso. I believe there have been few, if any, exceptions to 
that rule. They have been moving primarily to the Far East, to 
Taiwan, Japan, the Philippines, and a few have even moved within 
the Caribbean area itself, to Jamaica primarily. 

Mr. O’Brrten. Do you have any figures showing the net increase 
in employment in industry under Fomento, say, from 1940? 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes, sir. I think all of you gentlemen have Mr. 
Oliveras’ chart. 

Mr. O’Brten. That is contained in his chart? 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right, on the last page, Selected Indices of 
Social and Economic Progress Fiscal Years—and it gives 7 dif- 
ferent years. Under “Labor Force” on the front of the page, you 
will see that manufacturing employment has gone from 50,000 in 
1948-49 to 66,000 in the next year, 74,000, then 79,000, 79,000, 78,000. 
Those figures might not seem particularly impressive, but you must 
realize that while that increase in employment was going on there 
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were a number of industries in Puerto Rico dependent eee 
very low wages which were shutting down. That is why is has been 
very difficult to run fast enough in order not to fall behind. 

However, in the case of special development momentum, as we eall 
it, we reached the highest figure in October of 1959 of 44,000. In 
other words, out of the 78,000 industrial jobs 44,000 are supplied by 
the factories which have been promoted by Fomento. 44,000. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that would be how many new plants? 

Mr. Moscoso. As of June 1959—563 plants. _ 

Mr, O’Brien. Do you have any figures showing the number of em- 
ployees in the hotelshere? _ : 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes, sir. By 1959 in tourist establishments we had 
2,400. 

Mr. O’Brien. 2,400? 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes. Those, by the way, are not included in those 
44,000 jobs that I indicated. 

Mr. O’Brien. I see. 

Mr. Moscoso. Because those are industrial jobs and these are con- 
sidered service jobs. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are the largest number employed in the Caribe 
Hilton ? 

Mr. Moscoso. About 700 are now employed in the Caribe Hilton. 

Mr. O’Brren. Was there some kind of a zoning plan last April on 
hotels ? 

Mr. Moscoso. We have been working on a zoning regulation. Our 
idea is that tourism can have the seed of self-destruction within itself. 
In other words, if we allow the available shore front to be too heavily 
populated by hotels we are going to find ourselves in future years in 
dire straits, and it will not be as desirable to come to Puerto Rico for 
a vacation. 

Iam very happy to notice that Hawaii has been worrying about 
the same situation. A group of Puerto Rican businessmen interested 
in the tourist trade who visited Hawaii 2 months ago found them 
equally concerned as we are that uncontrolled tourist construction 
might in later years reduce the number of people who would want 
to go to the islands for a vacation. 

Mr. O’Brien. They do not want to slice Waikiki Beach too thin. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Here is another question I have: Is it possible that 
sensible tourism—and that would include your zoning and other 
things—in the long run could solve as many or more problems than 
sattered smal] industrial plants, considering the fresh money that 
comes in from the outside? Os is that an unfair question 

Mr. Moscoso. I did not get the question. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was wondering if tourism, properly handled, pro- 
moted and so forth, would not be more important in your long range 
development as far as dollars coming in and being spent here than 
scattered industrial plants? 

Mr. Moscoso. It could be very important. I do not think it could 

more important, but it could hs very important. There is a certain 
density of tourism that you can get into a small area and beyond that 
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diminishing returns start to set in. But it can be a much more jm. 
portant industry than it is today. 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be a mistake to neglect tourism in favor of 
overconcentration on industrial aspects? 

Mr. Moscoso. We try to keep a pretty good balance. The Industria] 
Development Co. has a reverse situation insofar as industrial develop. 
ment is concerned. If you take it proportionate to the number of 
jobs created, the development company has invested more money jn 
tourist facilities than we have in eh We have about $45 million 
in industry and about $21 or $22 million in hotels, despite the fact 
we have created 44,000 jobs in industry and only 2,400 jobs in hotels. 

Mr. O’Brien. But the jobs are not the only thing, it is the money 
spent. : 

Mr. Moscoso, Surely. As a matter of fact, we have found tourism 
to be a very important factor in industrial promotion. 

Many of the factories you now see in Puerto Rico—as a matter of 
fact, one which is particularly conspicuous, the flour and feed mil] 
across the bay, came to be in Puerto Rico because a very alert young 
businessman came to Puerto Rico for a vacation and found the oppor. 
tunities were here and decided to build. 

Mr. O’Brien. Prompt room service might result in a new plant? 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatx. I have no questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. I am very much interested in vour statement about 
the two conditions retarding your development program here, one 
would not ordinarily come within the jurisdiction of our committee 
but the other has a direct connection, and that is minimum wage 
legislation. In fact, I have heard some discussion since I have been 
here as to the minimum wage which you have here. I do not think 
we understand it. Would you be able to enlighten us a little bit on 
that? 

Mr. Moscoso. The flexible conditions under which minimum wages 
operate in Puerto Rico under the Fair Labor Standards Acct is entirely 
satisfactory. It is in the application of these increases which are 
considered by the committee. 

As you know, wages are set by industry committees appointed 
every 2 years by the Secretary of Labor. These committees are com- 
posed of nine members: three representing labor, three the public in- 
terest, and three the employers. Those committees meet in Puerto 
Rico and they look over the conditions of the industry and set the 
minimum wages that will prevail in that industry. 

Over the last couple of years, some 57 industries have moved into 
the Federal minimum. So they will not be reviewed by committees 
any more. 

Our difficulty lies in the fact that, whereas an industry which has 
been operating in Puerto Rico for 5 or 6 years is now able to pay the 
higher minimum, we have others that we would like to attract to 
Puerto Rico when they are expanding and which hesitate to come 
because the wages at which they will come in will be 20 or 30 or 50 per- 
cent higher than their competitors got when they first arrived m 
Puerto Rico. So it definitely puts a certain damper on the promotion 
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of certain industries. We have noticed a certain slowing up in cer- 
tain sectors of industry already because of this too fast increase in 
minimum wages. We are not policywise at all against high wages. 
What we would like to see is that they are not pushed too high too 
fast, because every time that a job is not created in Puerto Rico we are 
condemning some worker who could have obtained this job to no wage 
stall which is the lowest wage possible. i ob) 

Mr. Wuarton. That is the delicate balance I had in mind, just how 
you get at it, whether it is a Commonwealth obligation or a Federal 
function. 

Mr. Moscoso. It is a Federal function. 

Mr. Wuarton. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powety. First, I would like to say, Mr. Moscoso, if the Opera- 
tion Bootstrap has a father, you are the closest thing to it I know. 

This morning I mentioned the high cost of shipping as being one 
of the retarding factors to Puerto Rican expansion. Outside of an 
appeal to the Federal Maritime Commission, is there any other kind 
of action Members of Congress could take to help you in trying to get 
amore reasonable cost for shipping in here? 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes, Mr. Congressman. Undoubtedly there has to 
bea full review of the maritime policy of the United States. As you 
know, the coastwise shipping laws were enacted in order to have a 
ready merchant marine in case of an emergency. We are fully in 
favor of such a thing and we are not complaining about being in- 
duded in the coastwise shipping laws. It is the way the coastwise 
shipping law impinged upon our ability to develop our industry that 
hurt. For the simple reason that Puerto Rico is a very small seg- 
ment, populationwise, of the United States and nevertheless it is 
carrying five times as much per person as continental residents of the 
cost of having a ready merchant marine in case of an emergency, and 
in relation to income 22 times the cost. That is primarily because the 
great bulk of all of our shipping has to be done by ships whereas you, 
m the continental United States, have alternative ways of shipping, 
by truck and by railroad, et cetera, whereas we are limited almost 
exclusively to the use of bottoms. 

Mr. Poweii. You mentioned in your testimony, on page 6, that 
you do not have here any runaway shops. 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. Powerit. The gentleman from Oregon here says he would be 
very glad to work out some method of getting some of our shops in 
New York into Oregon. But I have some testimony here that was 
given before the various industry committees of the U.S. Wage-Hour 
Administrator reviewing minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico that 
indicates some half a dozen shops from New York State, Buffalo, 
Yonkers, New York City, that did close down in New York State and 
did come here and resume their manufacturing. 

I would like to pass these to you and get a comment from you. 
Not now but some time during the next 2 or 3 weeks while I am here 


In Puerto Rico. I do not want to belabor the committee with this, 
but it is of interest to me. 
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Furthermore, I have a list of firms from Oklahoma, Tenneggog 
Texas, Florida, Ohio, New Mexico, Louisiana, North Carolina, Top. 
nessee, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Georg; 
Florida, and Kansas, that have applied and some of them have alread 
started operations here. I would like to know if these firms did elogg 
down in the States and if they were runaway firms or not. 

Mr. Moscoso. I am not in a position now to answer specifically about 
each one of these cases, but I will be very happy to send a report to the 
committee about them. 

Mr. Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Moscoso. However, the way a tax exemption certificate is issued 
in Puerto Rico is as follows: 

The manufacturing firm has to file an affidavit that it is not going 
to close down its operation in the continental United States. The De. 
partment of Labor of Puerto Rico then takes a copy of this affidayit 
and makes its own investigation. Now, occasionally, we have had 
people who have certified they were not going to close down and then 
subsequently we have found out that they did close down. Their tax 
exemption certificates have been canceled. 

There are those opportunities for chiselers to get in. We try to keep 
them away as much as possible. 

In many instances, we have actually had a factory close in the 
United States and come to Puerto Rico but it has been allowed to come 
and has been given the tax advantage because this has been done with 
the prior approval of the officials of the particular State where the 
plant was located. 

For instance, I remember a tobacco operation in Connecticut where 
we obtained a certificate from the then Governor of the State, Goy- 
ernor Lodge, and the secretary or commissioner of labor of the State 
certifying to the effect that population had moved away from this 
particular area, that they were unable to get the necessary workers 
and, therefore, that they had no objection to make to this plant mov- 
ing to Puerto Rico. All of this is part of the record and I will be very 
happy to furnish you with it. 

Mr. Poweti. After the end of a tax-exemption period, can a firm 
apply for renewal or is that the end? 

Mr. Moscoso. I am afraid a firm like that would not get tax 
exemption. 

Mr. Powe... I would like to know what percentage of those that 
come to the end of the tax-exemption honeymoon choose to remain! 

Mr. Moscoso. The honeymooners have not checked out yet. 

We have, as Mr. Oliveras explained, worried about this problem over 
the years, and a few years ago we had one of our top economists make 
a thorough study of what might possibly happen. The criteria that 
was used was the following: 

If an industry operating in Puerto Rico is making as much or mor 
before taxes in its operation in the islands than it is making in its 
operation in the States, the chances are it will not close its shop at 
the end of the tax-exemption period. So we took the industry classi- 
fication—standard classification—we ran the income tax returns, We 
did not do it. The Secretary of the Treasury did that because the 
income tax returns are senpliidly confidential. But they ran these 
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cards through IBM’s and they came up with an answer more or less 
as follows: that about 8 percent of the firms at the time that the study 
was made were making less before taxes in Puerto Rico than they were 
making in the States. 

Mr. Powrtt. The reason I ask that is because I noticed in your 
chart there that in 1958, 45 percent of the number of new industries 
that came in, went out. Last year, 1959, 35 percent of the number 
that came in left. ‘There were 96 new industries opened up in 1958 
and 45 closed up. Next year an estimated 115 opened and 35 went 
out. : : ae 

I am wondering, therefore, if this is something that is going to 
continue or is it just the result of the minimum wage law, the increase 
in coastwise shipping rates? 

Mr. Moscoso. No. ‘This is no more or less than the normal manu- 
facturing mortality as compared to the United States. 

We also keep a very strict check on that. I think in the years I 
have been in the program we had only 1 year where our mortality rate 
has been over the U.S. mortality rate for industrial operations. 

Mr. Poweti. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Mr. Moscoso, what is the relationship between your 
department and that of Dr. Oliveras? Does he plan and you execute? 

Mr. Moscoso. No, sir. The planning board is the overall coordi- 
nating agency of the government of Puerto Rico. They not only 
work on physical planning, zoning, city planning, and so forth, but 
they also prepare the so-called financial program of the government 
of Puerto Rico. It is a highly effective instrument. It is centralized 
but extremely democratic. ‘Therefore, it loses much of the sting of a 
highly centralized bureaucracy. All of the programs have to be ap- 
proved after public hearings. 

About this time of the year, all of the agencies of government sub- 
mit their capital budget requirements. Someone has to make a deci- 
sion, The decision ultimately has to be made of course, by the legisla- 
tive, but the executive has to make a recommendation. The planning 
board is a staff arm of the government of Puerto Rico. As a matter 
of fact, it is located within the office of the executive. The planning 
board will make a recommendation. 

Already the present program is being circulated. Public hearings 
are held and the planning board will make a recommendation to the 
Governor. The deecue in turn will look at these recommendations 
and approve, disapprove, change them, whichever way he thinks pol- 
icy dictates, and then he sends this program to the legislature. 

The interesting thing about this procedure is that over the years the 
changes have not been very great from one agency to the next. In 
other words, the recommendations of the planning board are pretty 
well followed by the Governor and, on the other hand, the legislature 
also pretty much follows. There are changes but they pretty much 
follow each other. 

This, of course, is due to the large amount of staff work which goes 
on at every one of these stages. We, as an agency of the government, 
put in our proposals for capital requirements, and with all of the other 
requirements of the government of Puerto Rico certain priorities are 
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given to our requirements, and then we get or we do not get whateye 
we have requested. 

Mr. Oliveras, however, also serves in a committee, an investment 
committee of the industrial development company which passes on an 
project in which more than $200,000 is involved. Mr. Oliverag algo 
sits on the board of the Government Development Bank. 

On the other hand, I sit in the board of the Government Develop. 
ment Bank and Mr. Pico sits in the investment committee of the devel. 
opment company. In that way we have achieved a great degree of 
cohesiveness and integration, and we avoid overlapping. . 

Mr. Westianpb. You have interlocking directorates ¢ 

Mr. Moscoso. Publicly responsible interlocking directorates, 

Mr. WestLanp. Let me ask you this: You and Mr. Powell were say. 
ing a few minutes ago the honeymoon is still on but it is soon to evap. 
orate. Has any estimate been made as to the amount of increased 
revenue to Puerto Rico when that honeymoon is over and when these 
corporations which are now tax exempt start paying taxes? 

Mr. Moscoso. Are there any what ? 

Mr. WestLAnp. Are there any estimates as to how much an increase 
that will mean ? 

Mr. Moscoso. As I say, if all those who are now operating in Puerto 
Rico were paying taxes as of today, they would pay about $15 million, 

Mr. WestLanb. Only about $15 million, all 650 of them? 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. WestLanp. They would not pay very much in taxes. 

Mr. Moscoso. The reason also is that our corporate tax rate js 
lower than the States. In other words, your 52 is equivalent to our 
36.7. 

Mr. Westianp. You have a corporate tax rate of 36.7 ? 

Mr. Moscoso. The maximum; that is right. 

Mr. Wesrianp. I will not go into that further. It sounds real 
small if they are doing any business. 

Let me ask you this: What effect would statehood have on your 
program ? 

Mr. Moscoso. I think that it would be impossible to continue the 
program as we know it now under statehood. 

Mr. WestLanp. Why? 

Mr. Moscoso. I think that the combined effect of having to pay 
Federal income taxes, feeling the full force and effect of minimum 
wages, the full Federal minimum, and having to pay $188 million in 
taxes, which would mean that all of our external economy would suf- 
fer. That is, we would not be able to build the roads or—— 

Mr. WestLanp. I am just talking about your program. 

Mr. Moscoso. Believe me, Congressman, a road is a very important 
element in getting a factory established. And if we do not have the 
roads and do not have the schools to put the kids in, and if we have to 
pay the full Federal minimum, and then if we on top of that have to 
pay 52 percent Federal income tax, I doubt very much if we could get 
anyone to come here. 

When the Governor mentioned this morning, rather facetiously, 
that any kind of plebiscite would have to be held tomorrow or the day 
after, I know perfectly well what he means. The very day the an- 
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youncement is made that a plebiscite will be held my men and myself 
inFomento will go on vacation until the plebiscite is finally held. That 
is how much this affects the program. 

The very fact that we talk about plebiscite, the very fact that state- 
hood has been in the air much more in recent days has made it neces- 
sry for me to reassure some of these people who are coming to Puerto 
Rico to look into the possibility of opening a plant that statehood is 
not exactly around the corner. 

Mr. WesTLAnv. How much does your program sort of feed on it- 
self # | 

Mr. Moscoso. There is a certain amount of that. We do get a num- 
ber of expansions, and of late we have been getting a considerable 
number of expansions, which personally I like even more than having 
new factories come in because it means that these firms are putting 
their roots deep down in Puerto Rican soil. 

Mr. WestLAnv. When that expansion comes in, does that 10-year 
tax exemption period still go back to the original 

Mr. Moscoso. No. There has to be a distinct unit. 

Mr. WestLAND. An entity ? 

Mr. Moscoso. A completely different entity, that is right. Of 
course, we do have a provision in the tax-exemption act to take care of, 
for instance, industries where there is so much integration that you 
cannot have a complete separation of the two manufacturing proc- 
esses. In that case what is done is that a proportion of the new in- 
yestment is given the tax exemption and the rest of it will have to pay 
the full taxes. 

Mr. WestLanv. Let me ask you one last question. Suppose this 10- 
year period runs out and the people decide that they are going to fold 
it up because they can no longer be tax exempt. So they disband the 
company, leave the physical facilities there, incorporate under a new 
name and apply for the 10-year period. What do you do on that? 

Mr. Moscoso. No, sir. Anyone who has had already the benefit of 
tax exemption may not own a participation in this new venture. 

Mr. WestLAnp. But this is a new corporation. 

Mr. Moscoso. Even if it is a new corporation it may not participate. 
There has to be new ownership or a completely new operation has to 
be started and the old one must not close down. In other words, if a 
plant manufacturing anything, say automobile tires, expands at the 
end of its tax exemption period, purportedly expands, but after the 
new unit starts to produce shuts down the original unit, their second 
wit, their expansion, does not get its tax exemption. It will be re- 
voked because it has not been granted in accordance with a bona fide 
certification that they would not close the original plant. 

Mr. WestLanp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utuman. What is the largest single payroll you have been able 
to attract to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Moscoso. I would say the largest one is now Consolidated 
Cigars. 

Mr. Uttman. In terms of employment? 

Mr. Moscoso. In terms of employment, Consolidated Cigar.. In 
terms of payroll, Commonwealth Oil Refining. 
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Mr. Utiman. About what size payroll is that ? 

Mr. Moscoso. They have 700 people and a payroll of close to 
million. 

Mr. Utitman. Have you had inquiries from larger industries? 

Mr. Moscoso. Yes. Well, we have more than inquiries. We have 
the rather large ethylene glycol plant of Union Carbide & Carboy 
located at the southern part of the island. And Grace & Co. is opep. 
ing very shortly a large papermill, about a $10 million papermil] neg 
Arecibo. 

Mr. Utitman. What is their payroll? 

Mr. Moscosco. At Grace it will probably be 200 or 300 people, but 
the largest number of people employed and the largest payrolls arp 
still primarily in lighter manufacturing industries, consumer goods, 
needlework, cigar manufacturing, and things of that nature. 

Mr. Uttman. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Ferrnos-Isern. I have one question. When you referred to 
the effect of the minimum wage law on the industrial program, of 
course you were not advocating reduction in wage rates or low wage 
rates ¢ : 

Mr. Moscoso. Of course not. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. What you were pointing to is that if the wages 
are raised beyond a certain point it will hurt the industry ? 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. However, since the cost of living in Puerto Rico 
is so high—1714 percent higher than the United States, according to 
the report of the Department of State survey—increasing wages 
would just tend to close the gap between the income and the cost of 
living index. That is a fact, is it not, that through increasing wages 
the level of existence would be higher because at present the cost 
of living, of course, is very high. 

I think I understand your thought, that what you would like to have 
is conditions, say, concerning transportation where the cost of pro- 
duction would be lower and would allow 

Mr. Moscoso. Higher wages to be paid. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Higher wages to be paid without a detrimen- 
tal effect on the industry. 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. And, No. 2, to have a lower cost of living 
would make the wages have a higher purchasing power. Is that your 
thought ? 

Mr. Moscoso. As a matter of fact, I explained that part of our 
budget is spent in trying to modernize the food distribution system. 
The only reason Fomento got into that is precisely because of that, 
Doctor. We realized that bringing the cost of consumer goods down 
in Puerto Rico was the equivalent of increasing wages. If we have 
been able to accomplish a little bit of a reduction, I think to that ex- 
tent we have effectively helped to raise wages in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. That is from the point of view of the purchasing 
power of the wage earner ? 


Mr. Moscoso. That is right. 
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Mr. Fernos-Isern. But, on the other hand, if the cost of production 
gere lower then wages would behigher? _ 

Mr. Moscoso. That is right. If we did not have to pay a much 
higher freight bill than we think we should pay, I believe that a con- 
siderable part of that would be transferred to higher wage payments. 

Mr, Fernos-Isern. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Moscoso, for a very fine 

nt. 

The final two witnesses are Mr. Wendell O. Edwards, Director of 
the Federal Housing Authority in Puerto Rico, and Mr. Cesar Cor- 
dero Davila, executive director of the Puerto Rico housing authority. 

[ wonder if the two gentlemen could come up together. They could 
sive their statements separately but we could perhaps have the ques- 
tioning together at the end of the statements and save time. 

We will have a 30-second recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr.O’Brren. You may proceed, Mr. Edwards. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL 0. EDWARDS, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 


HOUSING AUTHORITY, PUERTO RICO INSURING OFFICE 


Mr. Epwarvs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to ap- 
pear before your committee to tell the FHA story as it operates in 
Puerto Rico. The last time we appeared before a committee here was 
in 1957 when the subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee met here and discussed the housing problem. 

The Puerto Rico Insuring Office was established in July 1939. This 
report is confined to the operational activities for the calendar years 
of 1958 and 1959 through September 30, inclusive. 

The statistics and factual information contained herein were ob- 
tained from office records and the Federal Housing Administratic 
Statistical Division in Washington, D.C. 

The end of World War II with the passage of legislation that per- 
mitted a broader and more diversified FHA program geared to the 
existent housing needs resulted in an almost constant increase in the 
amount of FHA insured mortgages in Puerto Rico. This is confirmed 
by the fact that today FHA insures approximately 65 out of every 100 
rsidential homes constructed in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The office enjoys an excellent relationship with mortgagees, build- 
ars, and others directly associated with the building industry in Puerto 
Rico. Particular emphasis should be paid to the high degree of co- 
operation between this office and the Puerto Rico Planning Board. It 
has been fortunate for the Federal Housing Administration that it 
vas able to work very closely with this group in the spirit of help- 
fulness toward reaching the common objective of providing new homes, 
well designed and constructed, for the citizens of Puerto Rico. This 
rlationship has been of immeasurable success. 

Office personnel: FHA is indeed fortunate to have the highest type 
of employees in the Puerto Rico Insuring Office. The constant dili- 
gence, efficiency, and unselfish degree of cooperation have immeasur- 
bly contributed to the successful operations of this office. Fifty are 
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now on the staff. Included in this total are eight registered engineers 
and three architects. 

It has been the policy to employ native Puerto Rican personpg 
wherever possible. In 1958 they comprised 91 percent of the staf 
and up to September 30, inclusive, of 1959, 92 percent. 

In 1958 there were five resignations, three due to more lucrative 
opportunities ; one for personal reasons; and, one due to family respon. 
sibilities. During 1959, four have discontinued their employment 
with this office and have been replaced. 

Approved mortgagees : This office has 32 approved mortgagees, threg 
of whom are located on the island of St. Thomas and one on th 
island of St. Croix. During the year 1958, two new approved mort. 
gagees were appointed and so far in 1959 there have been seven ney 
appointees. 

It is estimated that of the FHA volume of insured mortgages, ap. 
proved mortgagees retain 15 percent for their own portfolios, { 
percent are sold to stateside participants in the mortgage market, and 
35 percentto FNMA. The most active stateside purchasers of Puerto 
Rican mortgages are: 

John Hancock Mutual Insurance Co. 
Bowery Savings Bank. 

Paul Revere Life Insurance Co. 

Able Mortgage Corporation (United States) 
Equitable Savings & Loan Association 

Dry Dock Savings Bank 

Chase Manhattan Bank (New York) 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. 

Seamen’s Savings Bank 

Volume of FHA business: The table set forth below, covering the 
years 1939 through 1958, inclusive, and that of 1959 through Sep- 
tember 30, reflects the almost constant improvement of the Puerto 
Rican economy. Rising incomes have spurred home building to 
high levels of activity for most of the past decade. A considerable 
share can be attributed to an upgrading of living standards in terms 
of residential quality. 


Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Mortgages insured 


























Year Number of Dollar 1] Year | Number of | Dollar 

mortgages amount 1| mortgages | amount 
| 
WO Fe oe Se ccc cet 14 $61,900 || 1950_..___- Sb dedleted zi} 1, 642 | $12,336,90 
| ela tp eR 249} 1,378,700 |] 1951_............_._-- 1, 735 | 15, 459,250 
1941______- b.eczi iss 276 1, 615, 450 |} 1952...___- ahi fait 885 | 7, 999, 400 
WB eZ ace nae ag 299 1, 48: O00: Ul TORR. oo. sess. cece Seo scnat 1,354 | 9, 42,80 
Spee ets. 2 Pe bros: 127 | 612, 400 || 1954______- cafe _| 812 | 6, 264, 600 
Be ot epee edd 124 530, 600 || 1955.......__- 2,004 | 14, 231,89 
1945_.___- a s cainesne| 188 914, 200 || 1956_____- = ; 4,025 | 26, 847,38 
ee ds yi at 354 2, 236, 100 || 1957_......__-- Neto ag 1, 784 | 15,518,100 
Ts cinntagackaa ie 1,011 TE, DE TRE Se ckpeatademueoe | 4,486 | 40,316, % 
1948___- ee S 140 | 96'581, 700 1] 100051. 0022) 3, 675 | 33, 467,00 
1949___ ask aliases | 3,321 | 14, 923, 900 








Operational statistics: The following table represents the total 
number of applications received, number of properties insured, and 
the total amount of mortgage insurance involved for residential con- 
struction under the various sections of the National Housing Act for 
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the full year of 1958 and that of 1959 through September 30, inclusive, 
for both the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 





a secs ers itn categicns ope capes an aie in eg ail eae 
| Insured 
Applications received | oe enres . i el el ——_ 
Section | Number of cases Dollar amount 
i eee te Pika de eS et oe eal J 7 ek ee ee 
l | 
1958 | 1959 1958 1959 1958 | 1959 

(9 months) | (9months) | | (9 months) 
——ee mrLTrrt—t—‘_OSC:S } 2 ? } ark. 
Te cennae- 4,115 | 4, O85 3, 629 2, 611 | 34, 350, 800 25, 400, 600 
*1....---- aks 1, 098 1, 502 719 924 4, 743, 300 6, 800, 200 
rt | Edt ee Rs Ole ee a : 
ee 67 90 75 48 643, 050 381, 700 
”....-- 97 | 126 69 92 634, 900 835, 100 
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(a) Section 203b: A far greater proportion of applications are sub- 
mitted under section 2035b of the National Housing Act than any 
other. This is attributable to the fact that the terms and conditions 
fulfill the need of the typical home purchaser. 

During 1958, there were a total of 4,115 applications received under 
section 203b. During this year there were a total of 3,629 properties 
insured for the dollar volume of $34,350,800. Through September 30, 
1959, 4,085 applications were received. In this 9-month period there 
were 2,611 properties insured for the dollar volume of $25,400,600. 

From the foregoing figures it is evident that the volume of mort- 
gage insurance during the year 1959 will far exceed that of 1958. It 
takes about a year for an average land developer to buy the land, 
plan it, engineer it and secure the approval of the Puerto Rico plan- 
ning board and the approval of our agency before he can take that 
raw land and make building lots. We are happy to say in the last 2 
years we have approved 68 subdivisions for a total of 13,128 lots. So 
we feel we have ample lot inventory to continue this very high residen- 
tial building activity in Puerto Rico. 

(b) Section 203i: Section 203i of the National Housing Act was 
primarily designed to provide housing for low-income groups. As a 
means of achieving this purpose, modified minimum property stand- 
ards are permitted. This has resulted in a gradual increase of ap- 
plications under this section of the act. During 1958, there were 1,098 
applications received, and a total of 719 properties insured for the 
dollar volume of $4,743,300. Through September 30, 1959, there were 
1502 applications received and 924 properties insured for the dol- 
lar volume of $6,800,200. 

It is anticipated that business under this section of the act will 
gradually increase over the ensuing years. 

(c) Section 220: Section 220 of the National Housing Act is for the 
purpose of providing mortgage insurance on properties to be con- 
structed or rehabilitated within an officially designated redevelopment 
area. 

During 1958 there was no activity under this section. As of Septem- 
ber 30, 1959, there were 41 commitments issued, but to date no cases 
have been insured. 

(d) Section 221: Section 221 of the National Housing Act is for 
the purpose of providing mortgage insurance on single-family homes 
lor individuals displaced as the result of governmental action. 
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In the year 1958, 67 applications were received and 75 properties 
insured resulting in a dollar amount of $643,000. As of September 
30, 1959, 90 applications were received, and 48 cases have been ingured 
totaling $381,700. 

(e) Section 222: Under section 222 of the National Housing Act 
an applicant must be a serviceman with a certificate of eligibilit 
issued by the branch of service to which he is attached, stating he re. 
quires housing, is serving on active duty, and has so served for more 
than 2 years. 

During 1958, 97 applications were received, and 69 properties jp. 
sured for a total of $634,000. As of September 30, 1959, inclusive, 19¢ 
applications were received, and 92 cases insured resulting in a total 
mortgage amount of $885,100. 

Underwriting statistics: 


A. VALUATION AND SUBDIVISION STATISTICS 


The increase of residential construction in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands is reflected by the volume of residential subdivision 
proposals performed by the valuation section. In the year 1958, 32 
subdivision reports were issued covering residential construction op 
6,328 lots and as of September 30, 1959, 36 subdivision reports had 
been issued covering residential construction involving 6,828 lots, 

Each site requires an individual site examination to determine ac- 
ceptability, land planning, assurance that the required installation of 
necessary utilities will be made, and a review of the sponsors’ proposed 
sales range in order to assure ourselves that the subdivision will be 
compatible with neighboring environments. In each case FHA works 
very closely with the staff of the Puerto Rico planning board. If any 
differences in requirements appear, they are resolved before a report 
is issued to the builder-sponsor. 


B. CONSTRUCTION INSPECTIONS 


During the year 1958 there were a total of 17,468 inspections made 
of residential construction under the various sections of the National 
Housing Act. Through September 30, 1959, there have been a total of 
15,124 inspections made. From these figures it may readily be seen 
that the increase in business during the current year is reflected in 
the number of inspections already made. 


C. ARCHITECTURAL ANALYSIS 


The work in the architectural section requires analyses of plans and 
specifications in order to assure compliance with the minimum prop- 
erty standards. <A great deal of preliminary work is required befor 
the actual submission of plans in order that the sponsor is not delayed 
in the processing of his applications. It has been the policy of this 
office to encourage builders to bring in their preliminary plans and 
site locations in order that a mutual understanding be reached with 
respect to all phases of their proposals. 
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D FINANCIAL AND PURCHASE TRANSACTION CHARACTERISTICS OF TYPICAL 
BORROWERS 


The average monthly income of purchasers of new homes in Puerto 
Rico during 19585 was $471.56. The average mortgage amount was 
$9,651. This was the lowest reported of all 75 insuring offices. The 
average Monthly mortgage payment was $83.45 and the prospective 
monthly housing expense, $97.48. (Figures supplied by the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Federal Housing Administration, Wash- 


ington, D.C.) 
E, CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS OF TYPICAL NEW PROPERTIES 


The average new property in Puerto Rico in 1958 had a value 
of $11,052; contained 816 square feet; 4.7 rooms; 3 bedrooms; and 50 
percent had carports. 


F. PICTURES OF TYPICAL PROPERTIES 


Photos of typical low-priced residential properties are appended to 
this report. 

Project mortgage insurance: The market for rental accommodations 
under the applicable sections of the National Housing Act has been 
sparsely supplied. ‘The situation has remained tight throughout the 
postwar period, ; 

Until this year, little interest has been evidenced by builders toward 
alleviating this condition. There are at present 10 multifamily hous- 
ing proposals under consideration by this office that will prov ‘ide for 
approximately 2,560 rental acc ommodations. 

There is a wide market for rental housing in the properly selected 
locations. To attain this objective, it is the intention of this office to 
exert every reasonable means toward the encouragement of rental con- 
struction under section 221 of the National Housing Act that must be 

predominantly geared for rentals of from $60 to $90 per unit in order 
fof the average family income of displacees. 

The table set forth below indicates that with the exception of the 
year 1950, extremely little was accomplished toward providing suitable 
rental accommod: tions. Attention is also directed to the fact that 
those provided for in the years 1952 through 1958, inclusive, were 
specifically designed for and restricted to military occupancy. 











rer re 
Year Number of Dollar Year Number of Dollar 
projects amount | projects amount 
nh it bhi cihbdphthnlthelinaasintnt =) ee" 
re 25 | $28, 274, 600 Bree oc br Ve. 1 $631, 100 
| aa 1 z 5, 000 |) 1955... - hence 1 3, 570, 000 
eee. 1 | 2 O18 600 } 1958___- 3 4 11, 154, 000 
| 





(a) Section 207: There are seven proposals under section 207 in 
various stages of processing that provide a combined estimated total 
of 1446 rental units. Two of these projects should be committed 
within the very near future, and construction commenced in early 
1960. The locations of these projects have been very carefully 
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screened in order to provide rental accommodations in choice loca. 
tions. 

(6) Section 220: We are presently analyzing a proposal unde 
section 220 located in an approved redevelopment area that will cop. 
sist of 276 rental units. This project is located within walking dig. 
tance to the business center of Rio Piedras, serving an estimated popu- 
lation of approximately 400,000 persons. 

We are of the opinion that if proven economically feasible, our com. 
mitment should be issued within a period of 4 months, construction 
started shortly thereafter with a tentative occupancy date set fop 
mid-1961. 

(c) Section 221: We are presently analyzing a multifamily hous. 
ing proposal containing 738 units, to be erected under section 221 of 
the National Housing Act. 

This type of project, with a nonprofit corporation as sponsor, js 
specifically designed for occupancy by displacees, and requires that 
units be held for 60 days after completion in order that eligible 
families be given every opportunity to obtain these housing accom. 
modations. 

The proposed rental schedule of $60 to $90 per unit, dependent upon 
the number of bedrooms contained, appears to be within the income 
levels of a large number of displacees from the San Juan area, 

Every effort shall be exerted by this office to time the start and com- 
pletion of this project in order that the accommodations will be ayail- 
able for the residents when needed. 

There has been considerable discussion in the last few months in 
the papers and between our office in Washington and our office locally 
on the prospects of condominiums. Condominium is a Latin Ameri- 
ean or European word for cooperative housing. 

(d) Section 213: Activing under section 213 of the National Hous. 
ing Act, cooperative multifamily housing, has been static due to the 
condominium concept of cooperative housing as permitted under the 
law of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The originator of a condominium is usually a corporation, and the 
building is constructed with the idea of making a profit. It is nota 
nonprofit, organization as in multifamily housing projects under 
section 221. An individual can also be the originator of a condo- 
minium. ‘The purchasers are not stockholders, they only buy units. 

A blanket mortgage is executed to provide interim financing for 
the construction of the building. When the units are sold to indi- 
vidual purchasers, the blanket mortgage is canceled and individual 
mortgages are executed on each apartment. Each unit leads toa 
common hall and each owner has a joint right to coownership in the 
other elements of the structure such as the wall, floor, basement, eleva- 
tor, and so forth. He may dispose of his individual unit to another 
person who may desire to refinance the mortgage on that unit, which 
is nermitted. 

During his visit to Puerto Rico this year, FHA General Counsel 
Graham W. McGowan made an exhaustive study of condominiums 
to determine whether or not they would be acceptable under existing 
legislation. 

It is his opinion that a change in legislation would be necessary due 
to the fact that section 213 cooperatives are covered by a blanket 
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mortgage with taxes and insurance prorated among the occupants. 
If enabling legislation were enacted whereby FHA could participate 
in condominium financing, there would be several advantages: 

1, There is the limited exposure to the individual owner. He pays 
on his own mortgage and is not involved by the delinquencies of other 
mortgagors. ; 

9. It overcomes the serious disadvantage and limitation on the 
ability of a cooperator to sell his unit or the share of stock entitling 
him to a unit, because of the impossibility of refinancing. 

3 FHA would actually have less insurance risk, since a default of 
afew owners could not result in a foreclosure on the entire structure, 
but just on the individual mortgagors. 

(e) Section 251: We are working closely with a sponsor who pro- 
oses to erect a housing for the elderly project under section 231 of 
the National Housing Act. It is the intention to provide accommo- 
dations for approximately 100 elderly people. They will have in- 
dividual rooms and baths, and meals will be served at a main dining 
rom. The project is to contain a small infirmary in order that ade- 
quate care be provided for those who become ill. 

There are indications that this project should be under way late in 
the year 1960. shone 

(f) Section 803: During the years 1958 and 1959, commitments 
covering the following Capehart military housing projects were is- 
sued. The table set forth below gives the number of projects, units, 
and dollar amount involved. 


Armed Forces—Navy 


ie nicienemniiile - - - a 


Project Number Dollar 

of units amount 
eee én babetaial wae pking het h eae ie 
Navy No. 1..... ‘ j goal 176 | $2,904, 000 
Navy No. 2....- sion 5 pe 172 | 2,838,000 
Navy No. 3..--- ; abs . 170 | 2,788, 500 
2, 623, 500 











VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Until this year, extremely little FHA activity was evidenced in the 
Virgin Islands, as may be seen by the comparative figures set forth 
below : 

Insurance—V irgin Islands 


Year | Number of | Dollar 
loans | amount 





hah catedicbiesabunces on - phim 16 | $207, 950 
DE iidebcnnnccass . aed ee ae rn 11 130, 000 


| 
| 


During the year 1959, the FHA issued the first subdivision report 
covering 69 lots. Construction is well underway and all 69 properties 
have been sold. One of the factors which has retarded building in 
the Virgin Islands is the shortage of public water. The supply of 
water is obtained by individual cisterns, and very often this has not 
proven satisfactory. Notwithstanding this, it is our intention to con- 
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stantly explore the possibility of creating more and better housing in 
the Virgin Islands. 

Defaults: The default status and foreclosure rate of FHA insured 
home mortgages in Puerto Rico has remained amazingly low, This 
is confirmed by the table set forth below covering each year since 1959 
which shows the comparable ratio of foreclosures for insured mort. 
gages in other offices as compared to that experience in Puerto Rigo 
It will be noted that with the exception of the year 1952, the ratio of 
foreclosures in Puerto Rico was consistently lower than the national 
average. In computing these ratios, the number of foreclosures jp. 
ported in each year has been related to the number of insured mort. 
gages in force at the end of the preceding year. 











Year United Puerto Rico | Year | United Puerto Rigo 
States | States 
i 
Percent Percent Percent P 
MO Liao i 5k otis Be 0. 20 | 0.06 } Wiles an Pte 0.20 “a 
1951 .. 10 SO AONE 5.65 508s cn td 25 u 
1952. 09 0 BD 1) 8801... nase-n-eanap ons | 15 6 
1953... 06 .05 || 1958. ...... ented alin eed 13 s 
aa: 18 .10 | 














Complaint procedure: The number of construction complaints r- 
ceived has been nominal. In every instance when a complaint is jus- 
tified and brought to the attention of the builder, prompt remedial 
action is expeditiously initiated. This office has not yet found it 
necessary to restrict the construction activities of any builder for 
having failed to promptly recognize his obligations to the home buy- 
ing public by properly rectifying justifiable deficiences. 

Commonwealth self-help program : Over the past several years, the 
Puerto Rican government has endeavored to promote real low-cost 
housing, not only in the rural areas but in the San Juan metropolitan 
area. About 3 years ago, the Puerto Rico Housing Authority moved 
about 100 families from a section of the city being cleared into a 
vacant area near the San Jose Lagoon, in back of the San Jose 
housing project. This area became known and is known today as 
El Embalse. The old frame shacks were moved from their former 
location and set down on this new area where water was provided, but 
with no sanitary sewers, or drainage, or improved streets. 

For the first year following January 1957, this was a very sorry 
looking project. For the uninformed it may still look pitiful. How- 
ever, there now are 94 3-bedroom homes mostly of cement block or 
reinforced concrete, with modern baths and kitchens. About half of 
these homes are finished, at least on the exterior, and present a 
pleasing appearance. 

The housing authority has just let a contract to install storm and 
sanitary sewers, pavement and sidewalks. This contract, when fin- 
ished early in 1960, will give the homeowners in the area attractive 
ingress and egress. The shacks now remaining will be removed and 
all of the lots will be filled and graded so as to drain to the street. All 
of the plumbing fixtures will be connected with the sanitary sewers. 
Although this project will have taken over 3 years and has received 
a great deal of criticism, it is a commendable one and the mistakes made 
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and the lessons learned from this first project will help a great deal 
inmaking a success of future projects. se 

The Federal Housing Administration will receive applications for 
mortgage loans under section 2031, and will be happy to insure those 
houses Which comply with minimum property requirements in the 
block areas which are cleared out and finished. These loans will be 
in amounts between $2,500 and $3,000, which will pay the housing 
suthority a minimum amount for the land, the street improvements 
and the materials advanced to the homeowner. All of the labor has 
been performed by the homeowners themselves. It is this example of 
“sweat equity” which not only helps make excellent citizens, but 
rovides the lender and the FHA with excellent security. The houses 
should be conservatively valued when completed with all street im- 
rovements at $5,000 and up. , 

In the Sabana Llana area the housing authority has let a contract 
for all of the site improvements for a project of 500 homes. When 
the improvements are completed, construction will commence on the 
frst 100 homes. ‘These are also self-help but will be larger homes 
than El Embalse. It is noteworthy that one of the lessons learned at 
El Embalse is that the site improvements, including proper drainage 
and sewer, must be installed before people are allowed to commence 
construction. It is contemplated that these 100 homes will take less 
than 1 year to complete. FHA will participate in this project and it 
is estimated that the mortgage loans under section 203i will not ex- 
ceed $4,500, and that the valuation will be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,000. 

One of the finest examples of Government cooperation with pri- 
vate enterprise took place in the offices of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin 
when a $1 million revolving construction loan was signed a few 
months ago between the chairman of the housing authority and the 
presidents of the three local banks. This $1 million loan at low in- 
terest rate provides the funds to finance the site improvements for this 
§00-house project. As the homes are completed and individual mort- 
gages are placed on these properties, the original cost of land and 
improvement for each site will be amortized. It is our understand- 
ing that the Federal National Mortgage Association will participate 
inthe purchase of any of these small mortgages which the local lend- 
ers wish to sell to the agency. 

Private enterprise is providing adequate housing in Puerto Rico 

for the lower, middle class, and the moderate and upper income groups. 
These houses sell currently for $7,000 to $16,000 and up, with the 
greatest volume in the price class of $10,000 and under. There are 
about 6,500 residential units being built in the calendar year of 1959. 
The FHA is participating in almost 65 percent of this housing finance 
by the use of its insured mortgage system cooperating with the local 
lenders as well as the lenders from the States. 
_ There is no comparison—only contrast—between what Puerto Rico 
saccomplishing in housing and the complete lack of housing in the 
other Latin American countries. Puerto Rico is a shining example 
of what a country can do when its Government and Federal agencies 
work hand in hand with private enterprise. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. I want to say I believe 
FHA is doing an excellent job and I think here you in Puerto Rieo are 
doing a superlative job. I like the evidence of cooperation you haye 
indicated so strongly. " 

I feel from conversations I have had here it would be most advisable 
if Congress would give consideration to amending section 213, | 
think perhaps what you started here, what you referred to as Latiy 
American or European, might have a little go on the mainland if the 
opportunity were provided. 

Mr. Epwarps. That could be. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Poweti. No questions. I just want to congratulate the witness 
on his statement. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. I have a couple of questions. I am interested jp 
the housing development where the people do a large amount of the 
work themselves. I always understood FHA could not insure unlegg 
you have an architect or contract architect. How did you have jp. 
spection ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We always have insured existing housing, and in this 
case we will take these as existing houses when they are finished or 
when they are 98 percent finished. 

Mr. Westianp. In other words, there were no precommitments? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is correct. There could not be in this case, 
The area could not have been approved in its slum state, and we could 
not have approved it when there were no sewers or pavements or any 
of that type of improvement. : 

Mr. WestLanp. In other words, they had to put up their own money 
and the bank had to give them a certain amount of money? 

Mr. Epwarps. The local housing agencies furnished the material 
and all of the labor was their own labor and their cooperating neigh- 
bors. Six neighbors or 10 neighbors will work every evening or every 
Saturday building. It has taken over 3 years. : 

Mr. Wesrianp. Then they would refinance through FHA? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is correct. 

Mr. WestLanp. Is there any discount on the mortgages? 

Mr. Epwarps. On the island? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is. 

Mr. WestLanp. How much? 

Mr. Epwarps. Sad to say, not being a lender, I will have to only 
guess. The rates vary, of course, from month to month, but presently 
it is my understanding that the discounts are possibly 97 to as low as 
95. 

Mr. WestLanp. From 3 to 5 points? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Westtanp. I think that is better than it is in the mainland. 

Mr. Epwarps. I think it is. I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the local lending agencies. We actually have ample con- 
struction financing of all kinds for residential construction in Puerto 
Rico. I have never known a builder who has come in and said, “I do 
not know where I am going to be able to get my construction f- 
nanced.” There is ample money for that. 
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When it gets to the point of who is going to buy the eventual 
mortgage after the house has been sold, you run into—85 percent of 
these mortgages have to be sold in the States. So you run into the 
stateside New York market. A year ago we almost had a par mar- 
ket. Today, with the money market the way it is, it is serious. 

Mr. Westtanv. FNMA is paying more for these mortgages? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. 

Mr. WestLanv. They are not? 

Mr. Epwarps. FNMA is paying a little above the market. 

Mr. WestLanv. How current are you in your processing of appli- 
cations 

Mr. Epwarps. If I told you last week we were 5 days, I might be 
bragging a little bit, but we seldom get beyond the 10 working day 

riod. 

Mr. WestLanp. Let me ask you, do you receive any benefits as a 
result of the political status of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Epwarps. I don’t know if I get the implication of your question. 

Mr. WesTtLANbD. Because this is Commonwealth rather than a State? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. We operate exactly the same as an office in a 
State. 

Mr. Westianp. If this were a State, you would be operating the 
same way ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Just the way we are doing today; yes. 

Mr. WestLaAnp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Edwards. I want to 
compliment you again on what you are doing. 

Mr. Epwarps. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brrex. Mr. Cordero. 





STATEMENT OF CESAR CORDERO DAVILA, ADMINISTRATOR, URBAN 
RENEWAL AND HOUSING ADMINISTRATION; EXECUTIVE DIREC- 


TOR, URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING CORPORATION, SAN 
JUAN, P.R. 


Mr. Corvero Davita. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to comment upon the housing situation 
we face in Puerto Rico. We have this report which is very general 
covering the problems in Puerto Rico generally. We have another 
report in which we are going to incorporate any questions coming from 
the committee and to be submitted to you in the last meeting in which 
ve will participate. We will submit at the last meeting the report of 
statistics which would cover any questions which might come up in the 
meantime. I will try to follow more or less what I have written here. 

Mr. O’Brien. Fine. 

fr. Corvero Davina. I will endeavor to present the magnitude of 
our housing problem, the efforts being made by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico to tackle this huge problem with the support we have 
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been receiving from the Federal Government and the service that our 
housing program has performed as part of the point 4 undertakings 


SLUMS 


Latest estimates indicate that approximately 60 percent of the 
2,300,000 inhabitants of Puerto Rico live in inadequate houses (ge 
figure 1). Our slums which house 30 percent of our urban population 
are not the result of decay or blight. They have grown as a ¢op. 
sequence of the economic inability of the swelling population to pro. 
vide itself adequate housing. Many slums were formed by victims 
of hurricanes and other disasters. Most of them are located in the 
heart of our cities on expensive land and can be seen from our prin. 
cipal transportation arteries. If you happen to travel from San Juan 
to Rio Piedras, upon reaching the bridges of Martin Pena you yill 
readily see what I am trying to describe. To your right and left, on 
the edges of the channel—a spot in the heart of our capital city that 
could be very beautiful—about 15,000 American families are living in 
the most deplorable conditions, in miserable shacks with improvised 
catwalks, built with odd pieces of lumber as the only means of acces 
(see figs. 2 and 3). Densities range from 40 to 120 families per acre, 
or 4 to 10 times higher than what they should be. People live in the 
most overcrowded and promiscuous conditions, certainly imperiling 
their health, morals, aa civic attitudes. ‘To make conditions worse, 
our urban slums are increasing at a rate of about 2,000 families an. 
nually, mostly within existing slums. 

A contributory cause to the growth of our slums has been the abnor. 
mal rural migration to urban centers which has produced an excessive 
increase in urban population, not accompanied by a comparable num: 
ber of new dwellings, thus aggravating the situation. 

You may get a better idea of the magnitude of our slum problem 
by simply visiting three of these sites in San Juan metropolitan area 
I am referring to La Perla in Old San Juan, Martin Pena (see figure 
3) in Santurce and Juana Matos in Catano. 

The elimination of these three slums alone will cost over $35 million. 

The main problem is not so much the redevelopment cost but the 
rehousing of 14,000 families which would require some sort of govern- 
ment assistance. This can be in terms of public housing or financial 
aid for self-help homebuilders, of which I will speak shortly. 

At this moment I would like to show some pictures. 

(Committee Notre.—The pictures subsequently referred to can be 
found in the committee files. ) 

Mr. Corpero Davina. On figure 1, you can see there a typical slum, 
although this is not one of the worst. This is one of the best ones 
we have. 

Then on figure 2, you can see the Martin Pena channel slum area 
That is what I was talking about before. You can see how the houses 
are so close together. There should be about 80 houses. They ar 
simply dilapidated houses. 

In figure 3, you can see the channel area. You can see by the pic- 
ture how close together the houses are if you compare with the lots 
in the upper side. This is about 3 miles long and the area will cover 
about 500 acres, but you have about 15,000 families living in dilapi- 
dated houses as bad as you can see in figure 2. 
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Commonwealth efforts: For many years Puerto Rico has been ex- 
tremely concerned with its acute housing problem. Some progress 
has been made, especially during the past 10 years, on the basis of 
local efforts and Federal aid. However, the task is of such magni- 
tude that the greater part remains to be done. In our efforts we have 
been supported by Federal financial assistance for public housing and 
urban renewal. But, since the total number of low rent dwellings 
authorized has been inadequate, we have been able to check only part 
of the slum increment and make slight progress in slum clearance. 

The large number of slum dwellers and their income limitations has 
led the Commonwealth to seek new solutions. This has forced us to 
adopt minimum standards to make the most of our meager resources 
and reach the maximum number of families. Such efforts have been 
put forth in bot h rural and urban areas. 

In the rural areas, the Commonwealth department of agriculture 
has developed a successful self-help housing program. Ten thousand 
houses have been built by the homeowners themselves with govern- 
ment technical advice and financial assistance for materials and equip- 
ment. With much yet to be done, our old tropical “bohfos” (shacks), 
which are exceedingly vulnerable to tropical hurricanes, are disappear- 
ing and our “jibaros” (peasants) are providing themselves with safe 
and sanitary homes. To this end the Commonwealth is providing 
funds for 2,000 dwellings per year. 

We are attempting a similar approach in urban centers where there 
igalso a great desire on the part of the low-income people to become 
homeowners. ‘They are willing to sacrifice their evenings and holi- 
davs building their homes if the Commonwealth government finances 
technical assistance, construction materials, and the land. 

Urban renewal: Prior to the enactment of the Federal Housing Act 
of 1949, the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico enacted legislation 
authorizing the “freezing” and clearance of slum areas. The origi- 
nator of this idea was your colleague, Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, then 
chairman of the Puerto Rico Housing Authority. With local funds, 
a section of our most notorious slum, El Fanguito, was cleared be- 
tween 1948 and 1949. About 2,700 families were moved from 84 
muddy acres. Some families were relocated into public housing and 
those living in houses we could salvage were moved to lots provided 
with minimum utilities. This experience prepared us for the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and its value was demonstrated by the speed with 
which we launched into the more comprehensive federally financed 
program. 

Under this act we have taken advantage of new public housing al- 
locations to eliminate some of our worse slums and redevelop the 
cleared areas. The Commonwealth government has been so interested 
incoordinating the urban renewal and low-rent housing program, that 
it has gone so far as to pay rents for public housing units held vacant 
for families to be displaced from slum clearance areas. We have 
wdertaken 53 renewal projects (see figure 11) covering 1,007 acres, 
from which over 25,000 families are being rescued from the menace 
of the slums. 

Rehousing of displaced families from urban renewal areas in Puerto 
Rico depends more on subsidized housing than anywhere else in the 
United States. While on the mainland about 12 percent of families 
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displaced from slums are relocated into public housing, in Puerto Rieg 
more than 70 percent of families in these areas must be relocated into 
public housing with no other alternative. This you can see from the 
pictures I have shown you. 

To supplement relocation facilities for displaced families, the Com. 
monwealth is providing housing for some elderly single persons and 
lots for those able to build their homes. The better houses may be 
moved, and they were moved, from slums into these developments oy 
new houses may be constructed either by conventional meang op 
through government-sponsored self-help programs. 

Experience obtained in the moving of thousands of houses from 
different slum areas to these developments has been most promising, 

Families, stimulated by the new environment, immediately begin a 
gradual process of improvements. They start building a concrete 
kitchen and porch (see figure 7), followed by raising new walls 
around the old shack, which remains intact until the family finishes 
the new house. The Commonwealth government provides the plans 
and gives technical supervision. 

I wish you to look at No. 7. There you can see an old shack and 
you can notice the family working around the house. This is very 
typical in San Jose. They start first working on the porch in front, 
sometimes on the back, and then they start working on the walls on 
the sides. When they finish with the walls they start building the 
roofs and the people continue to live in the old shack. When every- 
thing is through, then, of course, they destroy the old shack inside 
and start working on the partitions. It was the rehabilitation of this 
project, the E] Embalse, that we built the movement from. They 
did this with so much enthusiasm that we decided to work out a sort 
of demonstration project, which is the one Mr. Edwards mentioned. 
They have improved their housing but not in a coordinated way. 
They simply have had technical assistance but have provided them- 
selves with their financial means. They have to look for the money, 
buy the materials, and, of course, it took a longer time and it was not 
well coordinated. 

So we decided to work out a formula which would be applicable 
to anyplace in Puerto Rico, and that accounts for the phenomena we 
observed in the area in San Jose. We worked out an experiment— 
we called it demonstration—in which we had the cooperation of the 
Urban Renewal Administration and the FHA. 

The people reacted so rapidly. The worst work was really the work 
of the people themselves in putting them up. They advanced faster 
than we, the technical people, could work or give the facilities to the 
area. It was amazing how rapidly they worked in the improvement 
of the houses and the construction of the new houses in that area. 
All their houses are rebuilt and now we are putting in the improve- 
ments. That is the pavement of streets, putting in sewers, putting in 
waterworks. 

We are developing a site in San Juan to house 600 families that 
will be displaced from an urban-renewal project. These families will 
build their homes there on a self-help basis. As they are displaced 
families, they may enjoy the advantages of section 221 of the Federal 
Housing Act. This is a pilot project aimed at a more ambitious 
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glf-help program to cover the entire island with FHA and FNMA 
support. ; : 

The success of this approach depends upon the extent to which 
these families are able to meet, FHA and FNMA housing standards 
and credit qualifications. If this can be achieved, we will make a 
considerable notch in our slums, solving the housing problem for 
about 40,000 families for whom we cannot provide subsidized housing 
or who are not able to finance a house produced by private enterprise. 
More liberal financial facilities are all that is needed to solve the 
housing problem of this group; no subsidy is required. 

However, there will remain about 70,000 families in our urban 
sums and blighted areas for which some sort of government help 
will be required, either in the form of public housing or as grants 
to assist them in building their houses on a self-help basis, 

There is a third group, estimated at 30,000 families, who may not 
participate in self-help programs and who are over income for public 
housing but are still unable to meet FHA credit qualifications. For 
this group we are trying to develop a nonsubsidized program financed 
by the municipal governments or with bond issues of the Puerto Rico 
Urban Renewal and Housing Corporation. We are, however, en- 
countering certain problems in the legal interpretation of the present 
provisions of law which determine the Commonwealth debt margin. 

Public housing: Because of climatic conditions and local patterns 
of living, our standards for public housing are different from those 
in the continental United States. As a result, our development costs 
and the annual contributions per unit are lower. We can house almost 
two families with the subsidy that it takes to house one in New York. 

We have 138 federally financed housing projects in operation and 
development, totaling 32,554 dwellings (see figs. 4 and 9). With 
Commonwealth (see fig. 5) funds we have provided housing assist- 
ance for 28,690 families in public housing, single person apartments 
(see fig. 8), self-help houses, and individual lots. In addition, more 
than 50,000 rural families have been established on quarter-acre rural 
homesteads. 

In Puerto Rico, unlike most areas in the continental United States, 
public or subsidized housing is not controversial. Private developers, 
industrialists, and landlords realize that they are unable to offer proper 
housing to about 45 percent of our urban population and view with 
sympathy any government effort to improve the neighborhoods close, 
oradjacent to, their properties and developments. 

I wish now to show you some housing projects. You can see in 
figure 4 the dramatic contrast between the housing project in Yabucoa 
and the town itself after it suffered the last hurricane. Most of the 
town was destroyed and the public housing was left there. 

This impressed our Governor, who went there a few days after the 
disaster, and he made this statement: 

A dramatic example of the significance of the modern way of life for our 
country is demonstrated, on an occasion such as this, by the public housing 
project in Yabucoa. Those fortunate families who have had the opportunity of 
living in this housing project did not suffer any damages. And during the height 
ofthe hurricane the project also served as a safe refuge for many other towns- 
people. As I said, the contrast between the ruins and the public housing is 
dramatic indeed. 


In figure 5 you see one built with Commonwealth funds. 
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In figure 6 you see the demonstration project Mr. Edwards referred 
to. 

In figure 8 we have houses which are built by the Commonwealth 
for the ‘elder ly—the single elderly. You can see a picture of the house 
and also a plan of the house, a house with a kitchenette and bat] hroom 
and a small room. 

Then in figure 9 is another federally financed housing project, 

In figure 10 we have one of those ‘self- help houses of the people 
themselves, built with our assistance and some financial assistance we 
do, and also private developers too. 

In No. 11 you can see a picture of one of our worst slums at Arecibo, 
There were about 120 families per acre. That is one of the most im. 
portant of the urban renewals. We feel very proud of this project, 
Most of the slums are by this time almost eliminated. 

A housing laboratory: In recent years Puerto Rico has become one 
of the places most v isited by point LV students and other professionals 
from all over the world. T hey come here to observe on the ground the 
social, economic, and industrial progress achieved by the Common- 
wealth. Our housing program is one of the activities that never fails 
to attract their attention. They leave greatly impressed by the several 
solutions developed in our San Jose area, which has been called by 
many (see fig. 6) the greatest housing laboratory of the world. This 
title is well earned: no > less than 12 diffe rent types. of housing solutions 
can be found in 650 acres where about 5.000 low-income families live, 
I respectfully invite this committee to make a visit to this community, 

As you may have realized we are facing and tackling a huge hous- 
ing problem. We are conscious that in its solution we have to over- 
come many obstacles; to wit: low income of our slum dwellers; high 
price of land and materials, most of them imported from the main- 
land; limited local resources. But on the other hand, there are some 
assets which facilitate its solution; to wit: the determination of the 
Commonwealth government to solve the problems of its people; the 
desire, willingness, and dedication of our low-income families to par- 
ticipate in the solution of their own problems; the collaboration and 
civic support of private enterprise; the significant assistance given 
by the Congress through the Housing Act. 

Gentlemen, I do hope that we face this housing challenge with such 
effective vigor Prony foreseen by Dr. Milton Eisenhower at the sixth 
anniversary of the ( ‘ommonwealth, Puerto Rico becomes the “batey” 
of the world where people from all countries may come here to learn 
what can be accomplished by a free state—small in size but strong in 
spirit and determination—when it can profit from the inspiration and 
support of the greatest democracy in the world. 

I also hope that we may develop as a full-scale housing laboratory 
where new housing formulas may be tested and developed for use, 
not only under the American flag, but also in other countries where 
our Nation is rescuing human beings from the threats of insalubrity, 

insecurity, and misery. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Cordero, for a very fine 

statement, and it is obviously a very fine job. 

Mr. Corpero Davina. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall ? 
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Mr. Asprnati. I have no questions. I think that both Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Cordero have rendered a real contribution to the committee. 
As I followed your presentation, Mr. Cordero, it seems to me that 
you said that there were about 2,000 family unit increases each year, 
and that you were taking care of about 2,000 units. So you are just 
holding your own, perhaps, with the problem you have, and the only 
way you have of cate hing up a little bit with it is through the Federal 
housing program that Mr, Edwards is taking care of. “Ts that right ? 

Mr. Corpero Davita. No doubt. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. W harton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. No questions. 

Mr. Corpero Davita. Mr. Chairman, I should say the Public Hous- 
ing Administration has done here a real good job in Puerto Rico. We 
would have been unable to do any slum clearance unless we had the 
full help of the Public Housing Administration both from the Fed- 
eral in Washington and the loc al people here. 

Mr. Asprnauu. It must be a wonderful job from what I have seen 
indifferent visits in this area. 

Mr. Corpero Davina. We have housing projects in almost all towns 
of the area and the people are very happy about it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Powe. I would just like to ask one question. 

Under a different form of government, such as statehood, 
not think the same program of housing would go forward? 

Mr. Corpero Davina. If I am guided by the figures which were 
published by El Mundo, given by the Bureau of the B udget of the 
Federal Government, in which we would have to give back to the 
Federal Government $188 million, I do not know there would be 
enough money left after covering the essential facilities of operation 
of government to match with Federal funds. You know, in both 
federally financed urban renewal and public housing you have to 
match funds locally. In your urban renewal we have to match with 
one-third of the net cost. of the project. If there is no money avail- 
able for that one-third of the cost we certainly cannot do any work 
in urban renewal. If we do not have funds to provide the on-site 
facilities for public housing projects, those required for public hous- 
ing projects, we cannot produce public housing projects. So, unless 
the Congress in changing our status would be willing to make some 
special condition for Puerto Rico in which the *y would permit us to 
continue providing that much in funds, then the program would not 
continue. But if it would be treated like any other State, if those 
figures given by the Bureau of the Budget are right, then I do not 
se we could do any public housing or urban renewal at all. 

Mr. Powretn. I would like to thank Gen. Cordero Davila for this 
great work and also for his distinguished military record. 

Mr. Corpero Davina. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Powerit. I would like to ask Mr. Edwards, in the event. of 
change of government, would the Federal Housing Authority func- 
tion as it does now 2 

Mr. Epwarns. Yes, it would continue just the way it does now. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. Westianp. No questions. 


Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Ullman ? 


do you 
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Mr. Utiman. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

That concludes the hearing for today and we will adjourn unti] 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
9:30 a.m., Friday, Dec. 4, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1959 


Hovuskr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIAL 
AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFATRS, 
San Juan, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:39 a.m., in the 
Capitol Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee presiding. ; 

Mr. O’Brrten. The hearing will come to order. 

I might note at the outset we have been joined today by a distin- 
guished member of the committee, the gentlewoman from Idaho, Mrs. 
Pfost, who is one of the very able members of this committee. 

We will hear as our first witness, the secretary of labor, the Hon- 
orable Fernando Sierra Berdecia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FERNANDO SIERRA BERDECIA, SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. SuerraA Berpvecia. Mr. Chairman, I am Fernando Sierra Ber- 
decia, secretary of labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

It isa great pleasure to me to have the opportunity to appear before 
this committee and to speak about our progress and our problems. 
The progress we have made in recent years is considerable. The prob- 
lems which we still face are similarly considerable. 

Less than two decades ago, economists, public officials, social sci- 
entists, were looking at Puerto Rico, with its problems of underdevel- 
opment, overpopulation, and lack of natural resources. Many of them 
said the problems were insoluble. 

We listened, thought perhaps they were right—and decided to try 
to solve them anyway. The results of our efforts—of the efforts of 
the people of Puerto Rico—are now well known. The nearly 600 
new factories which have been established under Operation Boot- 
strap, the doubling of real incomes in the past 19 years, the dramatic 
rise in life expectancy from 46 years in 1940 to 68 years in 1955, the 
drop in the death rate, the great improvements in education, the 
rapidity with which workers have been trained for industrial jobs, 
and so on. 

_I merely mention these in passing, since I know that others appear- 
ing before the committee will present these subjects in detail. 

The matters with which I am especially concerned, as secretary of 
labor, are the welfare of workers and their families, their working 
conditions, their opportunities for gainful employment, wages, and 
productivity. Our department of labor consists of 14 divisions at 
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the bureau level, dealing with, among others, such areas of actiyity 
as labor standards, statistics, accident prevention, labor-unijon ace 
counting, conciliation and arbitration, apprenticeship, and accidey 
and unemployment compensation. 

Also part of the department of labor but whose decisions are yo 
subject to revision by the secretary of labor, are three quasi-independ. 
ent agencies: the industrial commission and the State insurance fund 
both of which are concerned with various aspects of labor accident 
cases, and the minimum wage board. 

It is the responsibility of our department to administer and de. 
velop the government’s labor program in all of these fields. We 
work actively to inform employers and workers of the labor laws anq 
regulations, attempting to reduce violations to a minimum and to 
utilize preventive action in order to promote and maintain good ly. 
bor-management relations. When disputes arise, we provide our ful] 
resources for mediation and arbitration. 

We have modern labor legislation on our books in such fields ag 
wages and hours, safety and hygienic standards, and unemployment 
and accident compensation. Most important, we actively seek to 
enforce this legislation by orientation, persuasion, and, as necessary, 
by judicial action. i 

For example, during the fiscal year which ended last June 380, our 
bureau of labor standards resolved 6,595 wage claims by workers, re. 
sulting in the payment to the workers of $374,119 which they were 
owed. And, to mention one other example of the results of our work, 
93 percent of Puerto Rico’s labor disputes were settled peacefully 
during the year, without strikes or walkouts, through the efforts of our 
bureau of conciliation and arbitration. 

Since time would not permit me to go into all of the many aspeets of 
our programs today, I should like to try to present a brief overall pic- 
ture of the situation in Puerto Rico with respect to employment, w- 
employment, and migration, and the changes which have occurred dur- 
ing recent years. 

Fundamental changes have been taking place in the labor force, 
both in agriculture and in the nonagricultural industries. The overall 
picture since 1950 has been: a decrease in the size of the labor force; 
decreasing employment; changing patterns of employment reflect- 
ing the increasing importance of manufacturing, which surpassed ag- 
riculture as a source of income 3 years ago; increasing full employ- 
ment, with a corresponding diminution in underemployment; a shift 
in employment from less productive to more productive industries; 
and considerable increases in wages. 

Perhaps I should pause here to say that the concepts used in our 
labor force survey follow very closely those established by the US. 
Bureau of the Census. The labor force consists of persons 14 years 
of age and over who either have a job or who are unemployed and 
seeking work. 

During the 8-year period from 1950 through 1958, the size of the la- 
bor force declined from 704,000 persons to 639,000, and correspond- 
ingly, total employment decreased from 601,000 to 550,000, At the 
same time, unemployment decreased from 103,000 to 89,000, a drop of 
14,000. Nevertheless, unemployment constituted 13.9 percent of the 
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jgbor force in 1958 and will continue to remain a serious problem for 
sme time to come. 

Between 1950 and 1958, wage and salaried employment, exclusive 
of home needlework, rose from 357,000 to 394,000, reflect Ing the rapid 
increase in more productive and better paying jobs. The significant 
advances 1n the quality of jobs available and the increases In wages 
and family incomes have made it possible for a number of persons to 
yithdraw from the labor force in order to study, to become housewives, 
and so on. ‘The improvements in income and in the educational pro- 
grams vigorously supported by the government have enabled young 
persons to remain in school longer and to achieve the greater educa- 
tion needed for the new technical and industrial jobs which have been 
eeated. The movement of workers to the U.S. mainland in response 
to job opportunities there has also been an important factor in reduc- 
ing the size of the labor force. 

An examination of the changes taking place in each industry show 
what is happening. 

With respect to agriculture, decreases in employment have been 
gecurring in sugar, tobacco, and other types of farming, except coffee. 
These have occurred as technological advances have increased pro- 
ductivity per worker and as workers have left agriculture to seek 
better paying jobs in other industries, with the exception of tobacco 
in which both production and employment have declined. 

With respect to nonagriculture, decreases have been occurring in 
home needlework, domestic services, and sugar mills. The home nee- 
dlework industry—in which weekly earnings average about $4, reflect- 
ing the part-time nature of the work—has come close to disappearing ; 
employment dropped from 55,000 to 10,000 between 1950 and 1958. 
This has occurred partly as a result of competition from low-wage 
areas in the Far East and Europe, against which there is no effective 
tariff protection. Domestic services have decreased by nearly half, 
from 32,000 to 19,000—reflecting the low wages paid for such work 
and the movement of workers to better paying jobs. The fall in sugar 
mill employment, which has been due to technological advances and 
the closing of some small mills, has been much smaller, from 10,000 
workers to 7,000. 

The principal increases, on the other hand, have occurred in the 
following categories: factory employment; construction; transporta- 
tion, communication, and public utilities; service industries, exclud- 
ing domestic service; and in government services. Smaller increases 
have occurred in wholesale and retail trade and on coffee farms. 

What we see in this changing industrial distribution are consider- 
able increases in the more modern, more productive, better paying 
industries, accompanied by considerable decreases in the older, more 
traditional, and generally less productive and poorer paying industries. 

Notable progress has also been made in providing our workers with 
full-time employment. In July 1950, only 52 percent of the persons 
employed were working 35 hours or more per week. By July 1959 
the proportion had risen to 66 percent. 

ne question which must be asked of any developing economy is 
whether the working people are participating fully in that develop- 
ment. The answer in the case of Puerto Rico is a resounding “Yes.” 
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In 1941, the average annual income of wage earners’ families was 
$360. By 1953, the latest data available, this figure had increased tg 
$1,180. Even after allowing for the rise in the cost of living during 
this period, the increases amounted to a gain of 83 percent in yea] 
income. In other words, the average working family in 1953 wag 
able to purchase over 144 times as many goods and services ag jp 
1941. Moreover, significant reductions occurred in the number of 
families at the lowest end of the income scale. In 1941, 81 percent of 
the wage earners’ families had incomes of less than $500 a year; by 
1953 such families amounted to only 7 percent. ; 

While the real average income of wage earners’ families was rising 
by 83 percent during the 12-year period from 1941 through 1953, the 
real average income of all families rose by only 80 percent during 
the 16-year period from 1940 through 1956, for which data are ayail- 
able. This means that the income of working class families grew at q 
greater rate than did family income for the economy as a whole, 

In addition, labor’s share of Puerto Rico’s total national income js 
high—64.4 percent. Out of 36 countries in various parts of the world 
for which figures are available, there are only 2 in which labor's 
share of national income is higher—in the United States, where it js 
67.6 percent, and in the United Kingdom, where it is 68.9 percent. 

As I have indicated, one of the basic factors in the rising incomes 
of wage earners’ families hes been the shift to more productive jobs 
and increasing productivity in a number of traditional industries as 
well. Another factor has been the minimum wage policies pursued 
jointly by the Commonwealth and Federal Governments, with the 
Puerto Rico Minimum Wage Board, which was established in 1941, 
acting under act. No. 96 of June 26, 1956, passed by the Puerto Rican 
Legislature, and with the U.S. Department of Labor acting under the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Federal Government is concerned, of course, with those indus- 
tries engaged in interstate commerce, and the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment is concerned with both local and interstate industries. Un- 
der the two programs, minimum wages in each industry in Puerto 
Rico are reviewed at least once every 2 years by industrial commit- 
tees, for the purpose of setting new minimum wage rates which will 
be at the highest level economically feasible without substantially 
curtailing employment and which will not give any industry in 
Puerto Rico a competitive advantage over an industry im the con- 
tinental United States. 

In addition, it is the policy of the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage 
Board to provide for a review once every year, rather than once every 
2 years, of every industry engaged in interstate commerce in which 
the current minimum is less than 70 cents an hour. These industries 
are reviewed biennially under the Federal law and in alternate years 
by the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage Board. 

The increases which have occurred in minimum wage rates are Te 
flected in the significant increases in earnings of wage and salaried 
workers during the past few years. Between April 1953 and April 
1959, average hourly earnings of factory production workers rose 
from 54 cents an hour to.87 cents. This constitutes an increase of 
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45 percent in real hourly earnings after allowing for the rise in the 
ast of living. lone dantematasaaiaee 

With respect to other industries during this period, median weekly 
arnings in construction rose from $18.60 to $28; in wholesale and 
retail trade, from 316.20 to $27.66 ; n transportation, communication, 
and public utilities, from $23 to $34.32; in service industries, from 
99,70 to $21.42; In Federal, Commonwealth, and local government 
grvices, from $31.90 to $39.89. ae 

Thus, considerable progress has been made in raising wages dur- 
ing recent years, with the greater increases occurring in the growing 
gctors of the economy. Despite the vigorous efforts being made, our 
wages, due to economic factors, are still well below those in the 
United States, even though they are far above those in a very large 
part of the world. sa 

The differentials in wage rates and the lack of sufficient opportuni- 
ties for all of our workers are two factors behind the movement of 
Puerto Ricans to the U.S. mainland. 

The major factor determining the size of the movement, however, 
isthe demand for workers on the mainland. 

These are the same major factors that motivate the migration of 
sme 5 million mainland Americans across State lines every year. 
Migration from Puerto Rico constitutes about 1 percent of this total 
movement. 

We have specific data on net outmigration from Puerto Rico, going 
hack to 1908, and these data show a close correlation between the 
number of persons migrating and job opportunities on the mainland 
as measured by such economic indicators as U.S. national income, in- 
dexes of production, and employment. 

In fact, migration from Puerto Rico is a sensitive barometer meas- 
wing the economic health of the United States. During times of 
prosperity, when the mainland economy is expanding and more work- 
es are needed, migration goes up. During recessions, it drops. Dur- 
ing three depression periods since 1908, there has actually been a net 
migration from the United States to Puerto Rico. When things get 
too discouraging in one’s new environment, the wish to return to the 
place where relatives and friends live is always present even though 
conditions are no better in your old home. 

Let me illustrate briefly the effect of mainland conditions on migra- 
tion. In 1953, net outmigration from Puerto Rico reached a peak of 
69,000. When the recession came in 1954, migration fell to 21,500. It 
picked up somewhat during the next 2 years, reaching 45,000 in 1955 
and 52,000 in 1956. Then, as the recession began, migration dropped 
below 38,000 in 1957, and in 1958 dropped to 28,000. 

Between 1950 and 1958, net outmigration from Puerto Rico totaled 
sightly more than 400,000 persons, or an annual average of about 
4,000. This, as I have indicated, has been one of the factors acting 
toreduce the size of our labor force. 

It is no accident that the destinations of most of the persons mi- 
grating are the large, urban, industrial centers of the Northeast and 
Midwest. For these are the places where the jobs call for workers. 
Nor is it any accident that New York, the world’s largest labor mar- 
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ket, continues to receive the major part of the migration, although 
the proportion going to New York has declined steadily from 95 per. 
cent 12 years ago to about 60 percent during the past 2 years as re] 
tively more 
other areas. 

The contributions which the newcomers make are becoming jp. 
creasingly well known: to the garment industries, hotels and pes. 
taurants, hospitals, and manufacturing firms in New York, for exam. 
ple, to the steel mills in Ohio and Pennsylvania; to foundries in Mjj- 
waukee; and so on. 

We are also familiar with the problems which the newcomers face, 
These vary with the particular cities in which they make their new 
homes. For the most part these are the same problems which are 
faced by other newcomers as well as by some older residents who are 
in the lower income groups. Inadequate housing is a major problem, 
So is the language barrier for those who do not speak English. 

In addition to these problems, there area myriad of other necessities 
of adjusting to new surroundings, to a new climate, often to life jn 
cities far larger and more complex than any here in Puerto Rico, 

In most respects, the problems faced by Puerto Rican newcomers 
are no different from those faced by newcomers from other parts of 
the United States. The southern mountaineers in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati; the southern Negro newcomers in New York, Chicago, and 
other northern industrial areas: the Mexican-Americans in the West— 
all these and other internal migrants face the same major problems 
of adjusting to life in new and complex environments. 

To help to meet the problems of orientation and adjustment of the 
Puerto Rican newcomers, we have programs in effect both here in 
Puerto Rico and in the States, where the first office of our department 
was opened, in New York, in 1948. Our migration division now has 
offices in 11 cities on the mainland, working closely with public and 
private agencies in the general area of employment, social service, edu- 
cation, community organization, and orientation. The offices of the 
migration division are located in New York City, Rochester, Middle- 
town, and Riverhead, N.Y.; Chicago; Cleveland; Boston; Hartford, 
Conn.; Camden and Keyport, N.J.; and Hamburg, Pa. The divi- 
sion’s office of orientation here in Puerto Rico works with other gov- 
ernment and private agencies throughout the island. Weekly radio 
programs broadcast throughout Puerto Rico; publications on various 
topics of importance to persons thinking of moving to the mainland; 
meetings with local community groups—all these are among the vari- 
ous aspects of our orientation programs. 

One of the current projects now underway by our orientation office 
is the organization of mayors’ committees on orientation, staffed ona 
volunteer basis by civic-minded citizens appointed by the mayor in 
2ach of our municipalities, to provide information and advice to per- 
sons planning to move to the mainland. 

In New York, we are currently preparing seven documentary films 
which will be shown here on television and directly to groups of per- 
sons thinking about moving in order to orient them about life on the 
mainland. 
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[ would like to add here that newspapers, radios and television sta- 
tions in Puerto Rico are providing excellent assistance in the orienta- 
tion of persons planning to move to the mainland. Stories are pub- 
lished practically every day on the problems of living in New York, 
on the housing situation, on juvenile delinquency, on the importance 
of English and other important topics. 

In addition, frequent editorials and even cartoons are published. 
The press, radio, and television are providing valuable information 
to the people throughout the island. 

As a matter of public policy, the Commonwealth government 
neither encourages nor discourages migration, recognizing the right 
of every citizen to travel from one part of the country to another. 
At the same time, we recognize, and seriously concern ourselves with, 
the importance of proper orientation and information. To the best 
of our knowledge, the establishment of our migration division repre- 
sented the first time in history that the government of an area which 
people are migrating from has provided assistance to the persons and 
the communities which they are migrating to. 

In addition to this spontaneous movement of persons, most of whom 
have moved to the more highly urban, industrial areas of the main- 
land, there is also the organized, seasonal movement of agricultural 
workers, who go under contract from the farms of Puerto Rico dur- 
ing the off season in sugarcane to work on farms in the United States 
during the height of the farm season. The contract under which 
these workers go, which is approved by the department. of labor of 
the Commonwealth, provides for the payment of prevailing wage 
rates, for a minimum guarantee of work, for adequate and hygienic 
housing at no cost to the worker, and for workmen’s compensation 
and medical group insurance designed to protect the worker and to 
prevent his becoming a burden to the community in which he works 
m the event of illness or accident. As the committee knows, most 
Federal and State labor legislation does not cover agricultural 
workers. 

These workers are contracted for through the machinery of the 
US. Employment Service and the affiliated State employment. serv- 
lees when local labor is not available for farmwork. Most of the 
workers leave Puerto Rico in the spring and early summer and return 
in the fall. A few find year-round jobs on farms in the States or in 
nearby industries and become permanent. residents. During recent 
years the number of workers going under this program has averaged 
about 12,000 a year, with the exact number each year depending on 
crop conditions and the availability of local labor in the United 
States. 

There are also a number of farmworkers who go on their own, per- 
haps between 5,000 and 10,000, although actual data are not available. 
These workers, of course, do not have the protection which the con- 
tract provides. 

The contract workers are carefully selected by the Puerto Rico 
Employment Service, which is also affiliated with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, and are given extensive orientation prior to their 
departure. 
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This year, we have also begun a program, in collaboration with our 
department of education, to offer free English courses to the workers 
situated in farm labor camps. : 

Many of the programs carried out by other agencies in Puerto 
Rico—such as vocational training, English courses for both childrey 
and adults, public health education, and so on—have important impli- 
cations for all of our citizens whether they remain here or whether 
they may decide to move to the United States. 

We still face many problems, as I have indicated, with respect to 
employment and unemployment. Technological advances in our sugar 
industry—the development of methods of shipping sugar in bulk 
rather than in bags, for instance—have acted to reduce employment 
both of sugar workers and dockworkers, while increasing productivity. 
Further mechanization of the industry will also be required in coming 
years if we are to maintain our competitive situation. This is true of 
other traditional industries as well, with hand needlework clisappear- 
ing and with a trend away from the handstemming of tobacco, 

At the same time, we have made rapid progress in the development 
of modern manufacturing industries, in raising wages, in training 
workers for industrial jobs, and in developing and carrying out ad- 
vanced labor legislation. 

I believe you will find that we in Puerto Rico are attacking our 
problems as vigorously as anywhere in the world. 

I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity you have 
given me today. ee 


(The tables follow :) 
TABLE 1—Labor force, employment by industry, and unemployment, 
1950 and 1958 


{In thousands] 


| 19501 | 19581 «=| Peroent 








| | | change 
—_ — - ———— —_ - | i —— ——— 
| } | 

Labor force sence cesw vigssneupt ail ai-t- 0p Snsirspghalbeaelel 704 | 639 —$,2 
Employment - out 601 | 550 | 8.5 
Agriculture ? peamenedanes dein wdqieeqeb «cute | 210 | 145 | 31.0 
Sugar____-- pow cutis ae SR thepe cts 84 | 54 | 35,7 
Tobacco. , z ; 19 11 —42.1 

Coffee bak. Saad aes 20 | 24 | +2.0 

Other ?___. ‘sind cae eae 86 | 56 -H.9 
Nonagriculture ete ss ib ats ‘ bei aS eeEe 25 394 406 | +3.0 
Construction - dic eoutkasts ‘ as 26 | 36 | +38.5 
I ccna mencmtbierbuntien , = re rc) (3 ai 
Manufacturing (except home needlework) a 55 77 +40.0 

Home needlework - - Be ee ‘ ‘ 55 | 10 | —81.8 
Wholesale and retail trade__--_- ‘ ; ied 92 95 | +3.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate i, 4 3 | 6 +100.0 
Transportation, communication, and public utilities- 30 39 +30.0 
Government services -_-......------- 2 : 47 63 +34.0 
Domestic services_............---.-.--- seh deasse4 32 19 —40.6 

Other services - - - anata . a 49 57 +16.3 
Unemployment nig Ait aitaad lie linn acanitlied .| 103 | 89 —13.6 
Percent of labor force unemployed --_--.--..-..--- 14.6 | 13.9 foi. .222..-.-- 








1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
2 Includes forestry and fishing, employing less than 2,000 workers in both 1950 and 1958. 
3 Less than 2,000. 


Source: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2—Wage and salaried employment, self-employment, and unpaid family 
workers, 1950 and 1958 


{In thousands} 


sane Neds a _ iatonpae 
1950 1958 Percent 
| change 
——— : . eel iin seat saccades iaas 
Total employment . 601 550 | —R8.5 
Wage and salaried workers : 404 399 —1.2 
Manufacturing (except home needlework and sugar 
mills) 40 66 +65. 0 
Home needlework 47 5 —89.4 
Sugar mills 10 7 —30.0 
All other wage and salaried workers 307 321 +4.6 
Self-employed . 163 130 — 20.2 
Unpaid family workers 34 21 —38.2 


—_— 


Source: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic 
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TABLE 3.—Unemployment by industry, 1950 and 1958 


{In thousands] 


co es 
1950 ! 1958 ! Pereent 
change 
Total unemployment 103 SY —13.6 
Agriculture ? 33 25 | —24.2 
Sugar 24 18 —25. 0 
Tobacco (3) ; 
Coffee 2 (3 
Other ? 6 4 —33.3 
Nonagriculture 70 64 26 
Construction _ _- 13 | ll —15.4 
Manufacturing _ _- 22 21 | —4.5 
Wholesale and retail trade | 9 | ~ ii 1 
Other __. | 27 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
1 Includes forestry and fishing, in which unemployment was too small to affect rounded figures for either 


year. 
+ Less than 2,000. 


Source: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


24 | —11.1 





Taste 4—Percentage distribution of money income for wage earners’ families, 
1941 and 19538 





Income group ! 1941 1953 
Percent | Percent 
All wageearners’ families_.____- ; ibd chen teo aed aneendel 100.0 | 100. 0 
Less than $300... . ‘ ENS Te os as ; ; ‘ 57.8 \ 74 
$300 to $499. ___ 7 ‘ . a ‘ . 23.1 | : 
$500 to $990__. ; os sc 16.2 | 39. 1 
$1,000 and over __ ; a j ae 2.9 | 53.5 
Median income: 2 
Current dollars. : cies : eee $265 $1, 079 
Constant dollars 3 433 976 
Mean income: | 
Current dollars_. 360 1, 188 
Constant dollars 3 588 1,075 








‘Includes money income plus value of food products for family use. Income groups for 1953 and median 
and mean do not include money receipts not considered regular income. 

Income of middle family if all families were arranged in acsending order of income. 

‘Dollars in purchasing power of 1947-49. 


Sources: 1941 data—Puerto Rico Department of Labor and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Incomes 
and Expenditures of Wage Earners in Puerto Rico, Bulletin No. 1, May 1, 1947. 1953 data—Common- 
Wealth of Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Income of Wage Earners’ Families, 
Report B-1, June 11, 1958. 
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TABLE 5.—Compensation of employees as percent of national income, Pru; rto Ric 
. : . 7 , ie 
and 36 countries , 





Comper 
Region and country Period tin: 
M ploy 

I. EUROPE 
1. Austria. 1OKO Perce t 
2. Belgium 1952-56 ap 
3. Czechoslovak 1938 ve. 6 
4. Denmark ] o 
5. F 1d | 3.8 
6. France 19 a 
7. Germany, F.I 195] & 
8. Irelan 1952-56 = 
9. L ¢ ho 1959 ; m 4 
10. Netherlands 19 } Pp 
11. Norway 1952-56 —~f 
12. Switzerlan 1952-56 a 
13. United Ki 1952-56 & 

Il. ASIA 

1. Ceylon 1952 
2. Hong Kong... 1949-52 as 
3. Israel 1952-55 =e 
4. Japan 1952-56 rp 
5. Philippines 1952-56 49 ; 
6. Taiwan_- 1952-56 4] : 

Ill. AFRICA 
1. Belgian Congo 1952-56 46.0 
2. Mauritius 1952-56 5) 0 
3. Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; 1952-56 58 6 

IV. NORTHERN AMERICA 
1. Canada 1952-56 61.8 
2. United States 1952-56 67.6 
V. LATIN AMERICA 

1. Brazil 1951-55 417 
2. Chil 1950-54 45 5 
3. Colombia 1951-55 47,1 
4. Costa Rica i 1952-56 A. ¢ 
5. Cuba ‘a 1950-55 63.5 
6. Ecuador __- 1951-55 47.0 
7. Honduras... 1951-55 46.4 
8. Jamaica 1953-55 57.4 
9. Panama 1953-54 53.8 
10. Peru | 1951-55 87.8 
ll. Puerto Rico : 1952-56 64.4 

VI. OCEANIA 
1. Australia ‘4 1952-56 58.5 
2. New Zealand. __. 1952-56 544 


Source: Simon Kuznets, ‘‘Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations,’’ Economie De 
velopment and Cultural Change, vol. VII, No. 3, pt. II, April 1959. (Data from various U.N. reports 


TABLE 6.—Puerto Rican migration to continental United States and New York 
City, 1950-58 


Total to Estimated Percent 
Year United to New of total 
States York City 
1946 a ; : cabs aa 39, 911 37, 900 9 
1947 . ‘ 24, 55 23, 300 95 
1948 on 32, 775 29, 500 | # 
1949 ‘ Z e 25, 698 23, 100 % 
1950 oie ; 34, 703 29, 500 85 
1951 ‘ 52, 899 42, 300 bl 
1952 59, 103 45, 500 7 
1953 ; ; 69, 124 | 51, 800 | 75 
1954 i niga ical | 21, 531 16, 100 75 
1955 ‘i places ; 45, 464 | 31, 800 70 
1956 . | 52, 315 34, 000 65 
1957 ; soni ¥ a ihe 37, 704 22, 600 60 
1958... - : 5 27, 728 1 17, 000 60 


1 Preliminary; rounded to nearest thousand. 


Source: ‘‘A Summary in Facts and Figures: 1. Progress in Puerto Rico; 2. Puerto Rican Migration, 
New York: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Migration Division, January 1959. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Secretary, the committee thanks you for a very 
fne statement. Ve 

[ have been particularly impressed—some of it came to me as 
news—by the programs you are conducting in connection with the 
migrant workers. It isa fact, is it not. that most of those who migrate 
io the mainland are the unskilled workers who are unable to find 
employment here in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Sierra Bervecia. There are a large number of those, but there 
are others, too, that become skilled workers, but, because they can 
fnd a better place and better employment in the mainland, they go. 

Mr. O’Brien. What would you say was the percentage of the un- 
skilled as against the skilled who migrate ¢ 
Mr. Srerra Bervecra. Although I do not have data available, I 
vill say, of course, that the unskilled workers are the larger propor- 
tion than the skilled workers because we do not have a condition of 
industrial economy. 

We are now switching from an agricultural to a nonagricultural 
eonomy, I would say. 

Mr. O’Brren. You refer to New York as the world’s largest labor 
market. Is it not true that some of those who flock to New York City 
should be flocking to other parts of the mainland because they are 
agricultural workers ¢ 
“Mr. Srerra Berpecia. That is right, and that is one of the reasons 
why we have opened offices in other areas than New York, to help 
the communities and to help them and their employers that need 
them. That is the reason, In my opinion, for the drop of people 
sing to New York or having New York as their final destination. 
Mr. O’Brien. I am very much impressed by what you are doing 
in that field because I think that is also one of your great problems. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Asrrna. Is it not becoming more and more difficult to find 
areas in the United States where unskilled agricultural labor is re- 
quested or is desired ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. It is true that agriculture is mechanizing 
inthe United States, but there are still service industries where they 
use Puerto Rican unskilled workers, and there are certain industries 
for which the Puerto Ricans have aptitudes, industries where they 
can work with their hands. I can inform the committee that we re- 
cived reports some years ago that in the electronic industry, a large 
number of Puerto Ricans were finding employment and were becom- 
ing skilled workers. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, the problem of the Puerto Rican in New 
York City is not something that has just happened to Puerto Ricans, 
ithas happened to other groups throughout the years. 

I think now we have a situation which is a little different. 

You say, “Nor is it any accident that New York, the world’s 
largest labor market, continues to receive the major part of the migra- 
tion. 

I do not think it is entirely because New York is the world’s 
largest labor market. I think it is the realization that those who 
wrive without means, very often unable to speak the language com- 
monly spoken in New York City, are aware of the rather easy relief 
law that we have in New York City. In the earlier days when we 

49511—60—_10 
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had migrations from various countries, including Ireland, where my 
folks came from, sure, they went to New York City in great numbers, 
It was probably the only place they ever heard of. But they then 
moved out into other parts of the country. They did not have the 
relief checks to keep them in New York City. 

I realize that is not your problem here, it is the problem in New 
York City. But I do hope that, fine as this program is here and op 
the mainland in persuading the workers to spread themselves around, 
it will be accelerated, not for the interest of New York City but for 
the interest of the workers themselves. I do not think any group 
is going to be happy if it is jammed into one city. I think that the 
Puerto Ricans generally would be happier if they were spread around 
more. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. I agree 100 percent with the chairman of the 
committee. 

I would like to mention the fact that even in your own State of 
New York, the Puerto Ricans have spread out, are going out of the 
city. Now you find them in different communities, in Middletown. ; in 
Buffalo, in Newark, where the employers in industry have found out 
they are very helpful. 

For example, in Newark, they are working in the cultivation of 
flowers, and I have visited the employers and they have told me the 
Puerto Ricans have certain special dexterities in working in gardens 
there. That is true in all other areas, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is also true that when they go in smaller numbers 
to various places there are no difficulties, indicating to me at least 

very strongly that the difficulties in New York City are not the diff- 
culties of Puerto Ricans, as such, but the conditions under which they 
are living because of the huge number concentrated and, in effect, 
because of their difficulty with the English language setting then- 
selves apart. 

Now, that is bound to foment trouble whether the groups set apart 
are the Puerto Ricans, Irish, or German, whatever they may be. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. I would like to add another fact or figure 
that shows that Puerto Ricans are going to the States, are learning some 
skills there in trades, and are coming ‘back to settle again here. And 
I will say in considerable numbers. 

During 1955-59, about 28,300 nonresident passengers arrived by air 
in Puerto Rico in order to work here or to look for work. These 
passengers constituted about 10 percent of all the nonresident passen- 
gers who arrived by air in Puerto Rico during this period. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a very important fact. Although 
we have not made a study of the group, we realize these are not only 
Puerto Ricans that were born in Puerto Rico but Puerto Ricans 
or mainlanders born from Puerto Rican parents of the second genera- 
tion. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaui. Mr. Secretary, do you have any unions among your 
agricultural workers here on the island ? 

“Mr. Sterra Berpecta. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you have any labor unions ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. Yes; I will say that most of the sugarcane 
workers, agricultural workers, are organized here in Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. Asprnaci. Do you know whether or not those laborers migrat- 
ing to the mainland are contacted for union membership ? 

Mr. Sterna Bervecita. Not much. I think that those that migrate 
to work in agriculture from Puerto Rico and come back annually are 
members of the union here. But I would not say the unions in the 
States are contacting them. Maybe they have made some effort, but 
you know how difficult it is to organize the migratory workers in 
the States. 

Mr. Asprnatyi. Of course, this is one place where my chairman and 
[ perhaps take different positions. He suggested that these laborers 
should go out into the agricultural areas because of their agricultural 
background. Yet in the mainland, at the present time, we are need- 
ing less and less workers in the agricultural part of our economy, 
and we find that we are coming to a place where we have the land- 
lord and the tenant to a great extent rather than the family unit-sized 
farm. If we migrate more and more of our labor into the United 
States we will find ourselves in the same difficulty there that you 
folks have here. We will have a surplus and they will in the main- 
land be going to the large city areas, too. 

Mr. Sierra Berpecta. That is true, but you have to consider the 
fact there are around half a million American agricultural workers 
plus several hundred thousand foreign workers from Mexico that 
go to work in agriculture in the United States every year. Of course, 
we know that those areas that mechanize in agriculture are grow- 
ing, but still there are some operations that have to be operated by 
workers. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Did I understand you now to say that it is your 
thinking that the agricultural migrant from Puerto Rico should be 
given a preference over the national from old Mexico? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. Definitely. The Puerto Ricans are Ameri- 
can citizens and they should be considered the same as all the other 
American citizens working in agriculture. 

Mr. AspinaLti. What about the cost of transportation, of seeing 
toit that these prospective workers arrive at the place of employment ? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. It depends, of course, upon the area where 
the workers go. The Puerto Rican workers are going mainly to the 
northern States, they are not going to the West or the Southwest. 
So the cost of transportation, after they pay the Puerto Rican worker 
the same as any other U.S. worker in the mainland, he pays for his 
transportation when he moves from one area to another area. Those 
workers that go under contract, the employers advance them money 
but, through the deductions that we approve in the contract, they pay 
the whole transportation. 

Mr, Asprnaui. Let me ask the question this way now: As I under- 
stand it, about as far west as the migrant worker from Puerto Rico 
goes is Michigan and Illinois and about as far east as the Mexican 
national goes is the Mississippi River. Is that right? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecra. Let me tell you in 1952, I think a group of 
400 workers from Puerto Rico went as far as Walla Walla, Wash., to 
work picking apples. Of course, it depends on the wages, the trans- 
portation conditions and housing facilities in the place where they 
go. Of course, it is easy for them and easy for the farmers to bring 
them in the Northeast, and most of our agricultural workers are 
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going to the northeastern States. Last year there was a small group, 
less than 50, that was referred to Indiana, and another to Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, I think, but very few. Most of them go to the north. 
eastern States. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In your table 1, you show a distinct rise in the 
employment of Puerto Ricans for government services. In 1959, 
it was 47 per thousand and in 1958 it was 63 per thousand, if I reg, | 
the figures correctly. Wat is the veczon for that 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta, The reason is that we are in this Operation 
Bootstrap program and we have to provide services for all the citizens, 
and to see that the benefits of the economic deve lopme nt go to all the 
areas of the community we have to improve our services 

Mr. Asrrnaun. In other words, what you are saying is ‘th at, In your 
opinion as secretary of labor, this is for speci alized services and not 
for general governmental services ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. Yes, I will say that, and, of course, for gen. 
eral government, too. When the economy expands the needs of the 
community expand, too. As a matter of fact, the needs are expanding 
all the time and they are requesting more services 

Mr. Asprnaun. That m: ry be correct—and, of course, this situation 
is no different here than it is in the mainland—but there is a possi- 
bility that in these various areas under our flag that we can become 
too topheavy with the governmental services. 

Mr. Sierra Bervecra. I think every specific case has to be looked 
at according to need in each area. I would not generalize in this area, 

Mr. Aspinati. Table 2 shows under “Self-employed, 1950,” you 
had 163 out of every thousand who were self-employed, but in 1958 
you only have 130, which is a drop of 20.2 percent. Will you explain 
to the committee what has taken place here in your ec onomy in this 

respect / 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Yes. I think people who were operating 
smaller stores, small farmers, other people in the dairy business, have 
been able to find jobs in the new plants we have been establishing. So 
they stop working for themselves and instead of making $60 a month 
just buying and selling eggs or buying and selling bananas, they go 
and work in a new factory. 

Mr. Asprnatu. This does not show that businesses are going bank- 
rupt ¢ 

Mr. SrerrA Berpecta. These are very small outfits. 

Mr. Asprnatn. But you realize that is the general trend throughout 
our whole country ¢ 

Mr. Srerra Bervecra. That is right, too. It is because in agricul- 
ture, for example, there is a concentration of business and in the States 
farms are becoming factories in the field. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is right. It may have some effect upon our 
political philosophy, too, in the long run, may it not? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. I will say that is not a very desirable effect. 

Mr. AsprnautL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. Secretary, I wish to join in complimenting you 
for an important statement in this field. I am greatly interested in 
our chairman’s reference to the migration figures which I note you 
projected through 1958. Does your department have any interim 
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foures as to 1959? In other words, can you give us any indication 
s to whether the 1959 figures will vary from the 1958 figures ¢ 
Mr. SrerrA Berpecta. We can have the figure for 1959. I do not 
have it now with me. I would like to say this: It may not give you 
the whole p ricture of the year, of the whole year because, according to 
past exper ience, this month of November and also December, are 
menths where a lot of people come back. Sometimes they want to 
come for vac ation or to visit relatives, especially for Christmas, and 
come of them stay. We can give you the last figures we have. We 
will be happy to send them to the committee. 

Mr. Wnarton. In your opinion, would there be any substantial 
change and, if so, in what direction ? 

Mr. Serra Berpecta. Maybe some increase this year in the migra- 
tion because the employment situation has improved i n the mainland 
this year. It is much better now than it was a year ago in some areas. 

Mr. Warton. Yes, in some areas. In other areas, we do have 
difficulties. 

This brings up another question here of the statement that “As a 
matter of public policy the Commonwealth government neither en- 
courages nor discourages migration, recognizing the right of every 
citizen to travel” and so forth. 

You have followed that up with a statement that you have taken 
definite steps to familiarize everyone, I take it— 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarron (continuing). With conditions in New York City, as 
our chairman has indicated, and elsewhere . | wonder if you would 
care to elaborate a little on that statement. Do you feel your effort 
isintensive enough to reach everyone who is interested ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. We try through the various committees on 
orientation, through our own people i in the employment service, and 
all the labor departments. We publish pamphlets, we have radio 
programs, we use the press continuously. Inthe newspapers in Puerto 
Rico almost every day there are some stories of what is going on in 
some part of the United States, especially in New York. 

As I say, we are now preparing seven films that we will show here in 
Puerto Rico by television to groups through the schools in the rural 
areas. We are trying to do our best. 

Of course, Congressman, I am sure you have in consideration the 
fact that they are relatives of people who live on the mainland. When 
those people hear some relative down here is unemployed, they say 
they can get a job for him in a factory where he is working. He 
talks to the boss and the boss says, “Yes, tell him to come.” So then 
this person, that we do not know is going to leave, may leave in a 
couple of weeks. 

Mr. Wiarton. You feel that has been a very good program and 
very worthy effort ? 

_ Mr. Sterra Bervecta. I think so. Of course, still there is room for 
Improvement and we are trying to improve this program as much as 
we can. 

Mr. Wuarton. From my personal observation of conditions in 
New York City—I am not a resident of the city—I think your efforts 
would certainly disclose that. Puerto Rico was a more desirable place 
to live, I am sure, ordinarily. 
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T would like to pass over to your figures on industries. 

You have listed construction, trade, transportation, government 
and service industries. I presume service industries include hotel 
and tourist trade and resort trade. Is that right? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarton. From the fact you have not segregated that, I am 
wondering in what position with regard to the most important indus. 
try do you consider the resort business ? 

Mr. Stprra Berpecia. I think it is playing every day a more jm. 
portant role. 

Mr. Wuarron. Do you consider it one of your most important 
industries now ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. I will say with the possibility for the future. 
We like to expand it. 

Mr. Wuarrton. I would say it is one of your most. substantial 
industries here. Is that right? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarton. In closing, our chairman has suggested if you have 
figures as to the 1959 migration data that we touched on, you should 
send them to us. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. We will do that with the figures up to now, 

Mr. Wuarron. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I notice that you offer free English courses to your 
workers situated in the farm labor camps. Was this done to encourage 
workers to migrate to the mainland ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. No. This was done to facilitate the solution 
of the problems that arise in the everyday operation between farmers 
that do not speak Spanish and workers that do not speak English. 

Mrs. Prost. Is that because there are so many English-speaking 
agricultural workers, then / 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. No. I will say because they are not English 
speaking workers among the Puerto Ricans. They do not speak 
English, the workers. 

Mrs. Prosr. But you feel it is necessary to teach them English. You 
said, not only to prepare them for the mainland work but others as 
well. What do you mean by “others”? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. I mean this: I think it is essential for any 
Puerto Rican to learn English and speak English fluently regardless 
of whether he is an agricultural worker or skilled worker or whether 
he is a lawyer or adoctor. But in the specific case of these agricultural 
workers, the reason is that we have a program to teach them English 
here, and when they go to work on farms and are concentrated 
in some camps, we teach them there. And, of course, we try to get 
them to learn English to facilitate their relations with the employers 
that do not know Spanish. 

I will tell you this: There are employers that are learning Spanish 
because they have found out they need these workers and they want to 
speak it. 

Mrs. Prosr. What is the average hourly workweek here in Puerto 
Rico? Isit 35,40, or 48? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. No. We consider that when the workers 
work 35 hours a week or more it is full employment. If you work less 
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than 35 hours, you will be partially employed, the same concept as in 
the States. I think I gave figures in my statement about that. 

Mrs. Prost. On page + of your statement, Mr. Secretary, where 
you itemize statistics as to the employed people in Puerto Rico, any- 
one who is employed 35 hours per week is considered a full-time 
employee £ 

Mr. Srerra Bervecia. No, 

Mrs. Prost. Not 354 

Mr. Sterna Bervecta. From 35 up. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know what the average work hours are / 

Mr. Srerra Berpectra. No. 

Mrs. Prost. Somebody else probably can furnish us that. 

[ have one other question. Do you know what percentage of your 
migrants go to other countries than the United States 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. We do not know that. I suppose a very small 
percentage. None of these types of migrant workers are going. There 
are several reasons. 

They migrate to improve their working and living conditions and 
oet better wages. There are very few places in the world that pay 
the wages that the United States pays, and even Puerto Rico, when 
you compare with other countries, our wage scale is higher than many 
countries. 

Mrs. Prosr. You do not have the number of workers that migrate 
to other countries than the United States? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. My answer will be: We do not have such a 
movement. You.may have some go to Venezuela, or go to Kurope, or 
Argentina, or Cuba, but not a migratory movement. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland ¢ 

Mr. WestLanp Mr. Secretary, why is a government worker the 
highest paid worker in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. I will say that it is the same trend in other 
areas. I do not know. 

Mr. WestLanp. It is not the same in other areas. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. My experience is that it is very difficult for us 
tocompete with private industry in paying salaries to our people, and 
we have to try to get and keep the best we can. I am talking now 
from the point of view of an administrator. 

Mr. Wesrtanp. Your own figures show that government services 
are the highest paid of any. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Of the wage earners. 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes; that is what I mean. Why is it that way? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Because we have to specialize people in cer- 
tain services. You cannot hire an unskilled worker for government 
service of a certain type. Of course, this is not my field. The office 
of personnel is the one who fixes salaries after historic conditions for 
the different classifications. 

Mr. Westianv. I would think it would be a pretty good answer as 
to why your government now employs 10 percent of the labor foree— 
because you are paying the biggest wages. 

_ Mr. Serra Berpecta. My answer would be it is because we are serv- 
ing the people. 

Mr. WestLanv. I presume you are. That is your job. 
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Let me ask you this: You have indicated in your statement there 
has been a decided increase in weekly wages per capita. I do Not see 
any figures as to gross income of the labor force. Do you have any 
figures along that line? In other words, your employment. has ; in- 
creased while your wage rate has gone up. Have those bal: anced? Js 
labor as an entity receiving more dollars annually or less dollars? 

Mr. Strerra Berpecta. The ‘Vy are rece iving more dollars. 

Mr. Westianp. You have not provided those figures, Mr, Sec 
tary, and I would like to see what they are. 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. I would like to get the exact figures that yoy 
want. 

Mr. Westianp. What is the gross Puerto Rican income of labor 
as ee to previous years 4 

Mr. Sierra Berpvecta. Limited to labor? 

Mr. Wesrtanp. Yes. That is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. We do not have those figures in my depart- 
ment. I think the planning board is the one who uses those figures, 
We will get it. 

Mr. Westianp. I thought that would be in your area 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think you said in your statement here that labor 
receives 64 percent of the gross nation: al income. 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. We sav that. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think if you take the gross national income, 64 per- 
cent of that would be what labor receives. Is that right? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Westrianp. Mr. Chairman, I would still like to see what the 
figures are for the last 2 years as compared with previous years. 

“Mr. Sterra Berpecta. ‘We will get the information. 

Mr. Westrianp. In other words. you might have had 600,000 a 
couple of years ago and 550 this year. With higher wage rates is 
the gross greater or less? I would like to see those figures. 

Can you tell me what percentage of your labor force are members 
of the unions? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. No. We try to get information but you 
know the reason sometimes the unions give information, and I do not 
think I would be in a position to give you an accurate figure. 

Mr. Westtanp. What is your minimum wage rate here in Puerto 

t1co ? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. We have different minimums for different 
industries. 

Mr. Westianp. This has been going up, has it? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Yes. You may be interested—— 

Mr. Westianp. Let me ask you this as a sequitur to that: Do you 
believe that by increasing your minimum wage rate you have gotten 
into less competition, let us say, with stateside industry? In other 
words, that stateside industry is more in competition with you because 
of vour increase in wage rates ? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecta. I will say “Yes,” but that is not the reason 
I should say for trying to increase minimum wages. 

Mr. WestTLanp. Actually, we like to see people paid as much as 
possible for their weekly work. 
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Mr. Srerra Bervecta. We do, too. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Everybody is pretty well agreed on that. 

However, it seems to me in Puerto Rico, which is generally con- 
sidered to be a low-cost labor area, that you can reach the point of 
no return where, because of your cost of shipping of products, if 
your minimum wage advances sufficiently you thereby reach a point, 
as 1 said, of no return. And I wondered if that is happening here 
in Puerto Rico. ae 

Mr. Sterra Bervecta. I do not think it is happening. I think with 
the expansion of the economy, the industries are able to pay higher 
minimum wages, and that is the way it should be. I mean we w ill not 
just. think of. expanding the economy and just freeze the wages in 
iow levels. I think the whole community has the right to profit. from 
the economic expansion of the country. 

Mr. WesTLAND. One other question, Mr. Secretary. I see you start 
vorking at age 14. In the States we start at 18, I believe. Does 
that contribute in any way, do you feel, to delinquency, this child 
labor at age 14 ¢ 

Mr. SterrA Bervecra. Excuse me. I did not get your question, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. WestLAND. Do you have any delinquency problem as a result 
of having a minimum age of 14 in your labor force rather than 18? 

Mr. SterraA Berpecta. “My answer is that we do not have a juvenile 
delinquency problem in Puerto Rico at all. 

Mr. WestLanp. You do not feel that is child labor at age 14? 

Mr. Strerra Berpecia. No. 

Mr. WestTLanpb. I lost my first job when I was 12. I came back 
and lied to them the next year and told them I was 16 and got my 
job back. (Iaughter.) 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Poweti. Dr. Sierra, it is good to see you again. We have been 
friends through the years. 

The minimum wage law was enacted by the Commonwealth when ? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecra. The first one was enacted in 1941 and there 
was anew law in 1956. 

Mr. Powerx. I think, for the benefit of the record and my col- 
leagues, it should be known that Puerto Rico was included in the 
minimum wage legislation that was before the U.S. Con- 
gress, Due to a conversation with Governor Munoz, I personally as 
amember of the Committee on Education and Labor and as a conferee 
with the Senate, got. a promise from you and from the Governor that 
you would revise the minimum wage law. On the basis of that 
promise, I was able in conference w ith the Senate to strike from the 
national Federal minimum wage law the inclusion of Puerto Rico. 

However—and, Mr. Chairman, I hope you will allow me to be a 
little personal here. I come from New York City where we have more 
Puerto Ricans than in San Juan. And what I say has no political 
overtones because I have very few Puerto Ricans in my congressional 
distriet—800 registered voters, to be exact. 

But I have taken it upon myself to try my best to assist Puerto 
Ricans in New York. 
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Now there is a wave in the States of public sentiment to stop the 
migration of Puerto Ricans to the States. Harper’s magazine on the 
stands this week has an editorial calling for legislation to stop migra. 
tion. A judge in New York, Samuel Leibowitz, who, by the way 
‘ame to the States as an immigrant himself, has called for such Jaws 
to stop the migration of Puerto Ricans. It is a problem. 

However, there are certain things I would like to ask you. In the 
first place, you said that your department taught English to the 
unskilled agricultural worker in order to fit him into the environment 
of the continental United States. 

Did you say something to that effect? Will you explain that? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. I said last year, with the cooperation of the 
department of education in Puerto Rico, we injected a program of 
teaching English to agricultural workers that go to the Northeastern 
States in the labor camps. Yes, sir, I said that. 

Mr. Powe. The gentlelady from Idaho had a very fine point there, 
You know it so happens—and I am sure the next witness, the distin. 
guished secretary of education, will support what I am going to say— 
the teaching of English has been abolished in the elementary school 
system of Puerto Rico except as an elective subject. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. My knowledge is that it has not been abol- 
ished. But the secretary of education that will be testifying here 
this morning, I would prefer he answer the question in connection 
with this problem. 

Mr. Powetu. Thank you. 

In New York City, I say that what has happened to the Puerto 
Ricans there has been due not only to New York not being prepared 
to adjust Puerto Ricans to New York City’s environment, but I 
think that in the past—not now, in the past—it has been due to a 
great extent to the Commonwealth not adjusting the migratory work- 
ers, teaching English so as to be better adjusted in New York City, 

Right now, 100,000 school children in New York City, Puerto 
Ricans, do not speak English, according to figures released by the 
board of education last month. If they come from Puerto Rico where 
you say that English is taught, why is it that 100,000 do not speak 
English in the public school system of New York City ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpvecta. I think I can answer some of the questions 
about the many Puerto Ricans that are in the mainland who arrived 
there who did not have knowledge of the English language. Up to 
1940, we did not have enough teachers and schoolrooms to educate 
our population. Around 50 percent of the people were out of the 
schools, and the large percentage of them have to leave schools in 
the early grades, the second, third, and fourth grades, because they 
have to help their families make a living. So we were unable to catch 
this large segment of our population. They did not have the op- 
portunity of the schools they have now, that we are trying to provide 
now to all of our young population. But I am sure that the secretary 
of education can go more into details. 

Mr. Powety. Probably this is a problem more for the secretary 
of education. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. Yes. I may have a note on this, Mr. Con- 
gressman. I think the percentage—we have over 700,000 students now 
in our schools. In 1940 that was below 50 percent of our children in 
the age of education. 
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Mr. Powetx. Dr. Sierra, as you know, I am an elected leader of 
the Democratic Party in New York City, and one of my colleagues, 
Mr. Mendez, has written me a letter saying you made a statement in 
New York City within the past 2 or 3 weeks that the Puerto Rican in 
New York is of no concern to the people of Puerto Rico in the Com- 
monwealth. Is that true or not, Doctor? Because we are faced with 
q serious problem and we need all the help we can get in New York 
City. Did you say that or not? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecia. That I say that, Congressman, was not true, 

Mr. Powe. It was in the press. 

Mr. Srerra Bervecia. That is El Diario paper you are familiar 
with in New York. I was misquoted. 

What I said was this: We were having a meeting at the mayor’s 
office between government officials of the city of New York and some 
of us, and I was reporting in the same way I did report here about 
the work the orientation committees are doing in Puerto Rico, and I 
said that in the same way potential migrants that might go from 
Puerto Rico to New York or other places in the United States need 
orientation, information about what the living conditions are, what 
the working conditions are, what the housing conditions are over there 
in the same way people that have been living in the States for many 
years that are not familiar with conditions that have been going on in 
the development here in Puerto Rico and need some information and 
orientation even before they come to Puerto Rico, because there were 
occasions in which a family of workers in the States, after working 
several years, were able to save $5,000, and then they think the situa- 
tion down in Puerto Rico is the same as when they left. And they 
thought they could come down to Puerto Rico and with $5,000 buy a 
farm where they could live, without knowing that the price of land 
has been going up in Puerto Rico. And when they come down, they 
have problems because they cannot buy the farm with the $5,000. So 
I say these people need orientation, too, and we are providing orienta- 
tin. And I gave the figure on the people coming back this year in 
Puerto Rico. 

That is what I say. 1 do not say they constitute no problem to 
Puerto Rico, as Mr. Mendez says. I say they have problems and 
need help. 

Mr. Poweii. And you were misquoted by E] Diario? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecia. I was misquoted by E] Diario and misinter- 
preted by Mr. Mendez. 

Mr. Powetn. I want to say just one last thing. Something is 
rotten, something is radically wrong when a group of people come 
from a charming island such as this, where the death rate is lower 
than the continental United States, where there is relatively no juve- 
nile delinquency, and after a 6-hour flight their death rate from 
tubereulosis is the highest in New York, and they constitute one of 
the problems of juvenile delinquency. Something is rotten some- 
where. And somebody down the line has got to answer to God be- 
cause of this situation, because what has been done to the people of 
Puerto Rico by New York, through the lack of being ready to help 
them or by the Commonwealth’s lack of preparation, isa sin. It isa 
sin to expose 650,000 Puerto Ricans to the slum shock and the worst 
jobs. I Eaow New York is cruel, it is an asphalt jungle, and some 
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of these same things happened to the Irish when they came oye 
some of the same things happened to the Italians when they came oyey. 
and the same things to the Negroes when they moved from the South, 
And it has been doing it to the Puerto Ricans now. 

But something has got to be done radically here in the Common. 
wealth and in New York City to bridge the 6-hour gap in leay; 
this island and coming to the island of Manhattan so they will 
better equipped to live there and live in Manhattan as wonderful) 
and as peacefully and healthfully as they live here in Puerto Rico, ° 

I pose that as a problem of major concern for you here in the island 
where I have a future vested interest because I have to live here the 
rest of my life, and also because of my people in New York. 

I just wanted to say that as a Representative from New York Cit 
Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Surely. 

Mr. Srerra Bervecra. The first thing I will say is that we in Puerto 
Rico will welcome the Congressman as a migrant to Puerto Rico whey 
he comes. 

Mr. Powetu. Do I get migratory wages? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. If you are in need of a job I will place you 
in a job. 

In the second place, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, as a Puerto 
Rican and as an American citizen, I am as concerned as the Congress- 
man from New York with this problem. I know he is a hard worker 
and a very efficient leader in his community. I can tell the Congress. 
man that we work hard, too, here, and in New York we have a tough 
problem. I know if he had the answers he would have given me the 
answers, and there will be no problem. We will be the most happy 
people in the world. But there is a problem. Congressman, I do not 
know what the answer is. I am not sure if you know the answer. If 
you know it, give it to me. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. Dr. Sierra, to what extent do your workers come un- 
der the Federal laws on unemployment compensation, industrial acci- 
dent insurance, safety and hygienic standards, and so on? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. You mean our workers? 

Mr. Uttman. Your workers here. Do they come under any of our 
Federal laws? 

Mr. Sterra Berpvecta. Yes. Our workers here are under the old age 
and survivor insurance laws. 

Mr. Uttman. You are under social security here ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Yes. We have an unemployment insurance 
program that will start paying unemployment compensation in Jan- 
uary this year. It has been organized and set up under the same 
standards as the mainland State-Federal program. [But we are not 
up to date. We have not our program in relation to the State-Federal 
program because there is a bill in Congress, introduced by our Resi- 
dent Commissioner Ferndés, and Congress has not yet taken action. 
As soon as this bill goes through, if it goes through, we will become 
part of the State-Federal system, and then we can negotiate a recip- 
rocal agreement with the Government the same way other States nego- 
tiate so that people in the movement will be able to benefit from the 
whole program. 
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Mr. Uttman. This is unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. Unemployment compensation, that is right. 

Mr. Uteman. What about industrial accident insurance? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. On industrial accident insurance, we cover 
here all of our workers, including agricultural workers. And even 
glected officers are included in the workmen’s compensation program 
in Puerto Rico. a | | 

I plead now, in behalf of these agricultural workers that are going 
tothe States, to you people to see how the States will enact workmen 3 
compensation legislation to cover agricultural workers. The agricul- 
tural workers in the United States are not covered by compulsory 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. Uttman. Are your agricultural workers here covered ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Those who go under contract are covered, 
because the contract, in one of the provisions, says that the employer 
has to buy a policy of workmen’s compensation for those workers. 
Otherwise we would not approve the contract. 

Mr. Uttman. What is your average hourly wage for farmworkers 
here ¢ 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. It varies according to the industry. There 
are some wages for sugarcane, there are different wages for—— 

Mr. Utiman. For instance, on sugarcane wages, what is the 
average ‘ 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. In sugarcane? 

Mr. Uttman. Yes. 

Mr. Sterra Bervectra. For the agricultural workers, I will say it 
varies according to the price of the sugar because there is a collective 
bargaining agreement between the unions and the employers. 

Mr. Uttm an. Is it 30 cents an hour, 40 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. Smaller than that. Now it is around 48 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Powexu. Last year it was 41 cents. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. Yes. I do not remember the exact figure 
now. Wecan provide you with the figure if you want. 

Mr. Uttman. I think this is important. 

Just one further question because of our time: What percentage of 
your work force is made up of Federal employees here ? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. I do not know. 

Mr, Uttman. Do you know how many Federal employees there are 
here? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecta. I do not know. 

Mr. Uttman. I do not believe we will have any witnesses to testify 
to that effect. I would like to have it in the record, however. 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. We can ask. There are different agencies 
here and some belong to different departments. 

Mr. Uttman. You included that as part of your overall statistics? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Uttman. You have included that ? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Utrman. It should be available, then, in your files, and you 
could possibly make that available to us. 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. If we can find that we will send it to you. 
But I do not know now. 1 
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Mr. Utiman. Is it possible it is around 8 or 9 thousand people here? 
Mr. Srerra Berpecia. Maybe more. I do not know. 
Mr. Powerex. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mr. Powe... There are 8,000 to 9,000 Federal employees in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Utiman. If you have those figures, would you make them 
available? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. Of course. 

Mr. Uttman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, do you have an employment security 
fund for this unemployment compensation ? : 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. We have. 

Mr. Rivers. And is that under the Federal unemployment 
program ? : 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. Not yet. We are waiting for a bill that is 
pending in Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Mr. Sierra, coming back to page 8 of your state- 
ment, interpreting your figures on the median weekly earnings in the 
various trades and activities, and with special reference to govern- 
ment services, you got that average of $39.89 including Federal em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. And Commonwealth government employees and 
municipal employees ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. That is right, all of them. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. And it is not true, as I understand, that the 
levels of salaries as between the three governments are different? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. How do Commonwealth government employees’ 
salaries compare with the Federal salaries? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. They are much lower. Besides that, the 
Federal employees have an allowance for cost of living that I think is 
15 percent now above the basic wage. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. You are speaking of the differential ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecra. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Seventeen and one-half percent of the salary! 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. That is right. Frankly, we are losing people 
in the Commonwealth government that are taking jobs in the Federal 
Government because wages are higher. 

Mr. Westianp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Yes. 

Mr. WestLanp. The doctor is going back to the question I asked, 
and it is quite interesting. I think it would serve the purpose if you 
would take that statement down into Puerto Rican Government em- 
ployees and U.S. Federal employees. In other words, you are not 
doing yourself justice in that statement that government employees 
are the highest paid wage earners in Puerto Rico if you include 
Federal Government employees. 

I think, just as Dr. Fernés is trying to bring out here, the wage 
differentials make a difference and your statistics here should be bro- 
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ken down into Puerto Rico employees and Federal Government 
ees. 

rezk Bervecia. We will break it down and send it to the 

committee. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. In other words, this $39.89 figure is the average 
of all Feder: al, Commonwealth, and loc: il employ ees? 

Mr. Sterra Bervecta. It is the average. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. It is the average for all? 

Mr. SrerrA Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. And how do the municipal employee’s salaries 
compare W ith the Commonwealth salaries / 

Mr. SIERRA Berpvecia. They are lower. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. They are still lower / 

Mr. Srerra Berpectia. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That is how the overall governmental salaries, 
Federal Government, Commonwealth, and municipal, all together 
were higher than any of the categories you have here, transportation 
or public utilities or services. Would it be a fair statement to say that 
inany government there is a certain high level from where you start, 
that you have very few people working for government at menial 
types ‘of work; they are mostly all of them white collar workers. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecra. That is right. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Is that true of other categories you have here? 
Do you include in them all wage earners of any sort 

Mr. Serra Bervecia. Yes, we include them. 

Mr. FERNOs- Isern. And then the number of wage earners in the 
other categories are much higher proportion: itely than in your gov- 
ernment service. Would that be true? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecia. That is right. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isrrn. So that may help explain the reason why it 
appears that the average government salaries are higher, because you 
start from a higher level ‘while, i in the other categories, you have all 
levels. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Srerra Bervecra. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I think you stated, and we all agree, that every- 
body in Puerto Rico should have an opportunity to learn English for 
every reason. But considering rural workers, agricultural workers, 
do you think they should learn English so if they go to the States they 
can manage to have greater fac ility to get into the community where 
they are going to work 4 

Mr. Sterra Bervecta. Yes. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. However, have you heard of the B: asque sheep- 
herders from Spain ? 

Mr. Sterra Berpecra. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Do you know whether they learn English in 
Spain before they come / 

Mr. Serra Berpecta. I do not know. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Still you have heard they are very efficient and 
there is a great demand for them ? 

Mr, Sterra Berpecta. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Another thing. You are not in charge of the 
vhool system in Puerto Rico, but there is the migration angle here. 
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It is reported that 100,000 Puerto Rican children in New Yo 
schools do not know English. I presume, according to your know). 
edge of migration, that ‘includes a lot of very young ones, children 
who may have left Puerto Rico when they are four, five, SIX Or seven, 
and when they go there these children have not been at school ; in 
Puerto Rico before. Is that right ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. That is right. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Many of them never went to school in Puerto 
Rico; is that right ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecta. That is right. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. Many of those going to the States have not had 
the opportunity to go to se ‘hool yet bec ‘ause they have been too young, 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecia. I think so. Of course, the New York City 
Department of Education made a study some time ago. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. In other words, it is the same situation we haye 
here with persons coming from the mainland with children of schoo 
age who are just beginning school, and, therefore, they have to haye 
special classes here because they cannot be put together with the 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican because they do not know Spanish, 
Would that be right ? 

Mr. Srerra Berpecra. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Frernos-Isern, Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one question. So far we have asked each wit- 
ness connected with the government if his work would be changed 
substantially or affected substanti: ully if Puerto Rico became a State 
instead of remaining a Commonwealth. How about your department 
and your activities—would they be about the same ? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. They will affect the program / 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. I will say this in connection with this ques- 
tion: I do not think that as yet the Puerto Rican economy will be 
able, or Puerto Rican industry will be able, to pay the statutory mini- 
mum wage across the board, that is, a dollar. Still, we have some 
industries that are paying more than a dollar and still we have in- 
dustries not able to pay 75 cents. So if they have to pay the dollar 
straight I think many of them will disappear. 

I would like to say, too, that it will affect considerably the wage 
earner’s family. According to a study that was made by Mr. Ray 
Musgrave of the U niversity of Michigan for a congressional commit: 
tee, families in the United States with annual incomes of $2,000 or 
less in 1954 paid 26 cents of each dollar in taxes, and families with 
incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 paid 28 cents in taxes of each dollar 
that they earned, and families that earned from $3,000 to $4,000 paid 
around 28 cents of each dollar that they earned in the United States 
because of the tax stirmcture in the States. I think, if Puerto Rico 
has to adapt its tax structure to the structure of the States and pay 
Federal taxes and pay State taxes, then the wage earners—we will 
have to have more taxes paid by the Puerto Rican communities for 
all the Puerto Ricans in some way and the working families that 
now do not. pay taxes will have to pay, if we follow this figure, more 
or less 26 cents for each dollar. Those that are now making less than 
$2,000 a year. I think these are figures of a study that. was s prepared 

for a congressional committee. 
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Mr. O’Brien. In other words, you believe with statehood there 
ould be fewer jobs and those who had jobs would pay more taxes? 

Mr. Srerra Bervecta. That is right, and the working family would 
have to pay taxes that they do not pay now. 

Mr. O'Baren. Thank you very much, sir. We are sorry we de- 
ained you so long. I find, with the committee, the first witness usu- 
ally catches it because all the things they have thought up overnight 


he gets. 
hank you very much. 
Mr. Serra Bervecta. Thank you. 


(Subsequently, the following information was submitted for the 
record by Fernando Sierra Berdecia :) 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICco, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
San Juan, P.R., December 10, 1959. 
Hon, Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: It was a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
appear before your committee in San Juan, and I am happy to send herewith 
the additional information in which the committee indicated its interest: 


MIGRATION, 1959 


During the first 10 months of 1959 (January—October), net outmigration from 
Puerto Rico was 23 percent above the same period of 1958. If this trend 
eatinues during the last 2 months of 1959, net outmigration for the calendar 
year would total about 34,000, as compared with 27,728 in 1958 and 37,704 in 
1957 (source: Puerto Rico planning board). 


COMPENSATION OF WORKERS 


Total compensation of workers in Puerto Rico has increased from $127.2 
nillion in 1939-40 to $775.1 million in 1958-59, an increase of 509.4 percent. 
During this same period, total national income in Puerto Rico increased 
from $225.38 million to $1,147.9 million, an increase of 409.5 percent. 
Compensation of employees as a percent of national income in Puerto Rico rose 
from 56.5 percent in 1939-40 to 67.5 percent in 1958-59 (source: Puerto Rico 
planning board). 
AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 


The committee indicated an interest in knowing the average length of the 
workweek in Puerto Rico. Data for the fiscal year 1958-59 show that the 
average number of hours worked per week by all wage and salaried employees 
was 36.8 hours. 


MINIMUM WAGES OF SUGAR FARMWORKERS 


Listed below are the minimum wages of sugar farmworkers, by occupational 
group, which are in effect for the period between November 26, 1959, and Decem- 
ber 23, 1959. The minimums are based on the price of sugar during the pre- 
eling 4-week period between October 29 and November 25, and will be revised 
gain as of December 24 for the following 4 weeks: 


Minimum 


Occupation daily salary 


Ll Allkinds of work not classified below 


+ AU Kinds Of work not classified below___.__._-_____--__ anal lia $3. 48 
“(a) Tractor operators when not engaged in the following operations: 

Plowing, scraping, furrowing or hauling_______________- ; ~; moo 
‘(b) Other operators of mechanical equipment such as tractors or tractor 

plows and trucks, including also heavy mechanical equipment__..._... 4.90 
4. Cartment in cultivation work a stem edith bie ia hich tak Gace ek 1 Oe ae 
4 Plow steersmen and operators of irrigation pumps, cane sowers and 

all work connected with mixing and applying chemical weed killers__.. 3.75 


49511—60——_11 
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Occupation daily sain, 
fie Glesitusent: iw rariventy WOMRcs bisa oh hb st ees ened $3.96 
6 Sugarcane cutters (for grinding or planting), seed cutters, crane 

SINR IOI LU is nin rd cee eeriee tenon nani eneeg acne 3.75 
7. Portable track handlers, and railroad or portable track car loaders, 

dives '‘(“laneceres’), and conductors... 3.96 
Si \Qamp oer’; or trek: lomG@et@isi ioc. 6c) kk sh. ie ee ee 3.85 
9. Principal operators of mechanical loaders, harvesters, and sowers____ 50 
10. Carpenters, masons, mechanics, painters, electricians, and other arts 

OI, SN i ce cncnddas cinta cee aieernkeinon <nnanaile 
27. AP NG CHEGe PONCE goin nnn newness. 52 ee 4.65 


These minimum daily wage rates apply for the first 8 hours of work per- 
formed in any 24-hour period. 

The minimum wage for ditchdiggers, ditch cleaners, and water irrigators jg 
$3.75 for the first 7 hours of work performed in any 24-hour period. 

Double time is paid for additional hours during a 24-hour period (source: 
Puerto Rico Minimum Wage Board). 


PROPORTION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN LABOR FORCE 


The committee indicated an interest in the fact that Government ep. 
ployees (Federal, Commonwealth, and municipal) in Puerto Rico constituteg 
9.9 percent of the civilian labor force in 1958. 

Although current data are not available here for the continental United States, 
1950 data indicate only a slight difference between Puerto Rico and the conti- 
nental United States in this respect. In 1950, Government employees (Federal, 
State, and local) in the continental United States constituted 9.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force, as compared with the 1958 figure of 9.9 percent for Puerto 
Rico (source: Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958, pp. 202 and 295, 
Data from 1950 census). 


SALARIES OF GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


A limited amount of information has been obtained on the salaries of 
Government employees in Puerto Rico. The average weekly salary for Com- 
monwealth government workers is $38.57. This figure excludes personnel who 
are outside the jurisdiction of the office of personnel—policemen, teachers, em- 
ployees of the water resources authority, the Government Development Bank, 
the Industrial Development Co., the ports authority, and the Metropolitan Bus 
Co.; and irregular employees who work on projects of limited duration whose 
earnings are determined on the basis of hourly wages. Average earnings of 
these excluded groups are not available. The average weekly salary of munici- 
pal employees is $29.49 (source: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, office of per- 
sonnel). 

No information is available on the average earnings of Federal Government 
employees in Puerto Rico as a separate group. We have been informed by the 
San Juan office of the U.S. Civil Service Commission that there are approxi- 
mately 7,200 civilian Federal employees in Puerto Rico (source: San Juan Of- 
fice, U.S. Civil Service Commission ). 

Since the average weekly earnings of all classes of government workers in 
Puerto Rico were $39.89 in April 1959, it seems clear that the average earnings 
of the Federal employees would have had a pronounced upward effect in deter- 
mining this average. 

I hope that the committee will find this information of value, and I should 
be most happy to try to supply any additional data which might be needed. 

Cordially yours, 
FERNANDO SIERRA BERDECIA, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. O’Brien. As the official timekeeper, we have had a run on the 
time bank. For the remainder of this morning, we have 80 minutes 
of testimony scheduled and we were to quit at 12 o’clock. I believe it 
will be necessary to continue this morning’s hearing to 12:30. That 
will not give us a great deal of time. So I think we should all us 
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ag much restraint as possible on this side of the table, although I real- 
ie the next witness will be asked some questions, as indicated by 
questions that were meant for him and were addressed to the last 
Mit this time, we will hear from Mr. Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo, secre- 
tary of education. 

First we will have a short recess. 

(Short. recess. ) ' ' 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear testimony on the public school program by Mr. 
Sanchez, the secretary of education. ee 

I might say, if you will forgive my pronunciation of some of these 
names, | handle practically every name with an Irish brogue. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EFRAIN SANCHEZ HIDALGO, SECRETARY OF 


EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH ROBINETT AND CLYDE 
FISCHER 


Mr. Sancuez Hinartco. My name is Efrain Sanchez Hidalgo, secre- 
tary of education of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. . 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico establishes the right to education and prescribes that the public 
school system shall embody the principles of essential human equality. 
Education is at the present time the largest single item of public ex- 
penditure in Puerto Rico. Almost one-third of the budget is spent 
for public education services. iti 

Nearly one-third of our whole population is attending school. More 
than 90 percent of the population between the ages 6 to 12 years is 
attending the first six grades of school; almost 90 percent of the popu- 
lation from 13 to 15 years of age is attending grades 7, 8,and 9. More 
than half of the population between the ages 16 to 18 is in the senior 
high school. These percentages represent sharp increases in enroll- 
ment and are the achievements of our educational effort during the 
last years. 

However, we are far from satisfying our educational needs. The 

r capita expenditure enrollment in Puerto Rico in education is a 
ttle above $100 yearly. In order to comply with the constitution 
of the Commonwealth, we have to resort to the double enrollment and 
interlocking types of organization. In the first case of double enroll- 
ment, one teacher instructs a group of children in the morning 
for 3 hours and another group in the afternoon for the same period of 
time. We have to do this because of the lack of physical facilities 
ind teachers. This system of enrollment exists in the elementary 
school, especially in the first three grades. In the interlocking pattern, 
oe teacher has a group of children for 5 hours in the morning and 
another teacher instructs a different. group for 5 hours in the after- 
won, This type of organization exists primarily in the junior high 
school, that is, in grades 7, 8, and 9, and is a consequence of the lack 
ofclassroom and equipment. 

We have a deep faith im education. Our system, despite its limi- 
lations, has helped to build efficient government, to develop technol- 
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ogy, and to create a keen awareness of and a profound belief in the 
democratic way of life. 

_ Now, a word on what we are trying to accomplish at the present 
time. Not only are we engaged in trying to provide the personnel 
and the school facilities needed, but we are also striving to provide 
the elements that constitute quality and efficiency in the educational 
process as well as in the related administrative oe We are work. 
ing very hard to improve the technical setup for more efficient dea]. 
ing with curricular need of our students. We are doing our utmost 
to provide services required for the operation of an expanding edu- 
cational structure. 

Puerto Rico has an integrated educational program that comprises 
not only the regular instructional program for school-age chifdnin 
but also an adult education program to make up for past deficits in 
educational attainment. It also includes several auxiliary services, 
such as school lunchroom services, vocational rehabilitation services, 
a printing press, scholarships for talented students from low-income 
families, library services, special services attached to the regular pro- 
gram like health services, visiting teachers, vocational guidance, and 
others. 

At the present time, the department of education is struggling to 
give the basic skills the emphasis they deserve in the school program. 
Our present effort is directed toward the general realization that the 
teaching of reading, writing, and mathematics constitutes an impor- 
tant function of the public school. The natural sciences and the social 
studies, as well as art and music, have their deserved place in the 
curriculum. 

We are also engaged in 1959 in an all-out stay-in-school campaign 
in order to raise the retention rates from grade to grade throughout the 
whole school system. This plan has been adopted in line with the 
economic development goals, which require different kinds of skilled 
manpower, which in turn require a high level of school attendance and 
attainment. 

We are also experimenting in some new educational frontiers. For 
example, we have ventured into the field of community education 
in order to raise the level of citizen participation in a democratic en- 
vironment. By means of the community education program we are 
trying to teach our communities how to use their own resources and 
potentialities to solve their own immediate problems. 

The department of education has been making use of the mass com- 
munication media such as the radio, television, and the printing press, 
so as to strengthen and extend its services to the whole population. 
At the present time we are using the television medium for formal 
educational courses, in addition to the cultural, recreational, and in- 
formational programs. Regarding the use of the printing press, we 
are using it not only for the production of educational journals but 
also for the production of textbooks and other teaching materials 
adapted to the peculiar needs of our schools. 

One important byproduct of our present educational effort is the 
contribution it is making to the technical assistance program of the 
United States. More than thousands of students from all parts of the 
world have been trained in Puerto Rico in the field of education. 
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Concerning the future of our school program, I must say that there 
are many important tasks to accomplish and great. problems to over- 
come. Foremost among these challenges is the task of continuing to 
help our people to attain higher economic, social, and cultural stand- 

For this we need more physical facilities, more and better pre- 
ared teaching personnel, more equipment, and more. books and 
teaching material. 

After 61 years of association with the United States, the public edu- 
cation system of Puerto Rico finds itself in a very interesting and 
unique situation. Puerto Rico is a place where the United States and 
Latin America meet. This offers a splendid opportunity and we are 
trying to profit from it by means of activities in all sectors of our 
endeavor. Both the United States and Puerto Rico need to take ad- 
vantage of this unique situation for their mutual benefit. There are 
many areas on which we can concentrate our efforts. Allow me to 
mention just one area: to teach our people more and better English. 

In Puerto Rico we still lack the fiscal capacity to supply reasonably 
the educational services that are demanded. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Puerto Ricans want to learn English. We are anxious to 

rovide the opportunity for them to do so. Since 1900 our people 
ol been desirous of having their children acquire a command of the 
English language. We have to continue our endeavor in order to 
acquire both languages, Spanish and English. 

The mastery of English is an asset of inestimable value to our peo- 
ple. We are intensifying the teaching of English in Puerto Rico in 
accordance with the most modern principles regarding the acquisi- 
tion of a second language. ‘This is no longer considered a political 
issue. I daresay that, with few exceptions, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Puerto Ricans want English taught, and well taught, but 
they are inclined to entrust technical questions of procedure to quali- 
fied educators. 

Within the time allowed, it is impossible to describe our educational 
system, especially the teaching of English. In brief, I may say. that 
our objective in teaching English is fourfold. We aim to develop in 
our students, first, the ability to understand, speak, read, and write 
English; and, second, habits of using English as a vehicle of commu- 
nication. To accomplish these goals we have concentrated English 
instruction in the hands of specially selected teachers working under 
the guidance of supervisors who have been trained in the leading 
English-as-a-second-language centers of the United States. 

English instruction begins in the first grade and continues through- 
out the child’s whole public school experience. For those who leave 
school prematurely and for the general public, opportunities for 
learning English are provided for through our adult educational pro- 
gram. In the instrumentation of our English program we have had 
excellent consultants from the United States, and the materials and 
approach used embody the latest developments in linguistic research 
andlanguage teaching. In principle our program is in harmony with 
the language-teaching orientation being carried out around the world 
by the Federal Government and by such agencies as UNESCO. 

In this room we have with us Mr. Ralph Robinett, director of the 
English program in our regular school system, who is available to give 
the committee a detailed picture of what we are doing in regard to the 
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teaching of English. We have also Mr. Felix Guzman, in charge of 
the English program for adults, who can also be of service to you 

We have prepared envelopes containing much additional data which 
can be of great value to this committee. 

We are trying to do our best. Let us hope that, with the help of 
God, we can achieve the best for all of us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Without objection, the additional data mentioned by the secretary 
will be made a part of the files of this committee. : 

(The documents will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Secretary, you said that English instruction be. 
gins in the first grade and continues throughout the child’s whole pub. 
lic school experience. I wonder when this became the policy. It js 
my understanding that in 1936, Spanish became the primary language 
of instruction. ‘hee 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Spanish became the legal medium of in. 
struction for the first eight grades in 1930. In 1947, Spanish be. 
came the legal medium of instruction at all levels in the public schools 
of Puerto Rico, and it was decided that English would be taught asa 
preferred subject. 

Mr. O’Brien. As a preferred subject ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipateo. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. What do you mean by a preferred subject ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. First, let me explain to the committee what 
we have done since that date up to the present moment. 

First was the creation of an English section in the central office to 
assume responsibility for the production of teaching materials and 
for the supervision of English teaching in the public schools. On the 
table is the first English- American series which was done—— 

Mr. O’Brren. If I may interrupt, Mr. Secretary, I have seen this 
material and I have been impressed by it. The question I have is: Is 
a preferred subject a mandatory subject ? 

{r. Sancnez Hinatco. It is a mandatory subject through the high 
school. 

Mr. O’Brren. Then children starting with the first grade and 
through the senior high schoo] must study English ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is that correct—they have no choice? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. And one of the plans of the 
department of education is to add an additional year in the senior 
high school in the teaching of English. 

Mr. O’Brren. I have several questions but I know the same ques- 
tions are in the minds of other members. So in the interest of time, 
T shall defer any more questions. 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I will reserve my time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarrton. I will reserve my time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that one teacher i- 
structs a group of children for 3 hours in the morning and another 
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up for 3 hours in the afternoon. Does that mean that the chil- 
Oven receive only 3 hours of instruction daily ¢ ee 

Mr. Sancuez Hiarco. That is due to the lack of physical facilities 
and to a lack of teaching personnel. 

Mrs. Prost. Of which are you shortest—buildings or teachers ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Both. 

Mrs. Prost. You could not say which? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco, No. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WESTLAND. Just a couple of comments. 

Mr. Secretary, I have been reading your administration of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. After a rather quick glance, it looks 
as though you have not been able to spend the money. Do you feel 
youare going to catch up ! 

Mr, Sancuez Hiparco. We are trying to do the best we can. 

Mr. WestLanpb. You cannot spend it fast enough ? 

Mr, Sancuez Hipareo. As a matter of fact, we had to appoint a 
ordinator who was fully in charge of implementing the National 
Education Act of 1958 in Puerto Rico. There is an amendment pro- 

to that. act which I think would be a great help to us in the 
teaching of English. I think it was presented in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Allott, of Colorado, to the effect that for purposes of title 3 of 
the National Defense Education Act and for the purposes of training 
uder part B of title 6 individuals engaged or preparing to engage 
in teaching or supervising or training teachers in Puerto Rico, the 
English language shall be regarded as a foreign language in Puerto 
Rico. Just for the purpose of the law. 

I think that if the purpose of the law is national defense—and now 
Ican talk as a veteran—this provision would help a lot in improving 
and expanding our teaching facilities in regard to the English 
language. 

Mr. WestLanp. I was not talking about English at all. I was talk- 
ing about your ability to spend these funds that are available to you. 

Mr. Sancurez Hipateo. We—— 

Mr, WestLanp. Just a minute. You say here that you have Fed- 
eral funds available of $114 million and last year you spent $114,- 
000, and you estimate you will use $250,000 next year. I think that 
sabout right. That is $360,000 out of $1,500,000. How long is that 
going to be available toyou? Will you lose it? 

Mr. Sancurz Hipatco. We have to prepare for the Federal aid, 
and in some cases we have been unable to pay out the whole amount 
allotted for the different titles. 

Mr. Westtanp. How long will it be available to you? Do the 
funds stay there forever? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipatco. For example, in the teaching of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, the assignment was $1,515,000, 
and we cannot use more than $700,000. So we are losing $815,000. 

Mr. Westtanp. Mr. Chairman, the witness is not being responsive 
tomy question. You have $114 million available for the purchase of 
quipment, and you say you spent $114,000 of this last year and you 
expect to spend $250,000 this year. My question, Doctor, is, will you 
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be able to use the rest of it, does the money stay with you, or do yo, | 


thereby forfeit it ? 

Mr. Sancurz Hiparco. We cannot use the whole amount of money 

Mr. WestLanv. You cannot use it all? r 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. 

Mr. Westianpb. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powetu. Mr. Secretary, I would like to congratulate you because 
your program, I think, has only been equaled by the Public Healt) 
program. I still would like to talk for a minute, however, about the 
teaching of English. 

You say that English is taught in every school ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipateo. In every school in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Powe. Now, the high school in Vega Baja does not have ap 
English teacher in it this year. 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That will be an exception. 

Mr. Powetx. And the public schools—I can name any city— 
Toa Baja or Cerro Gordo. 

‘ Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Mr. Robinett can explain to you better than 

Mr. Rostnert. First of all, if there is no high school teacher or if 
there are no high school teachers in the towns you mentioned, it js 
simply for lack of candidates and not because of any intention or plan 
of not having English taught. Every student—— 

Mr. Powerit. You use the word “candidates.” You mean English 
is elective? 

Mr. Rosinetr. No, I mean a teacher qualified to teach it. 

Mr. Powerit. You mean a shortage of teachers? 

Mr. Rosrnert. That is right. 

Mr. Powetxi. How many teachers do you have altogether in all 
fields? 

Mr. Rosrnett. In all fields? 

Mr. Powerex. Yes, in your department. 

Mr. Rosrnett. In English? 

Mr. Powetu. The total number of teachers. 

Mr. Ropsrnerr. We have approximately 1,500 who have full pro 
grams in English, but there are a total of about 6,000 who deal with 
English altogether, if you count the first three grades, who have 
English as one of several subjects. 

Mr. Powett. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the file of the committee the statistical report of the 
U.S. Army of Fort Buchanan on the percentage of 18-year-old Puerto 
Ricans who applied to enter the U.S. Army and who cannot speak 
English, and who are put through a basic English course there right 
now at the maximum capacity, which is 800 every 7 weeks, in order 
to teach these 18 year olds. I would like unanimous consent to include 
that statistical report in the file. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(The document will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Powe tt. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it not possible this program you mentioned, which 
is a crash program, did not affect those who are 18 now but probably 
would affect those who would be coming 18 at some future date? 
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Mr. Powett. The program was instituted in the high school system 
in what year ? ; 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. I was in the Army for 7 years. I was an 
Army officer and I know by experience, it was in 1940, that many 
of my own soldiers were unable to talk English. As a matter of 
fact, when the war finished in German y I was switched to the position 
of information and education officer and we established 25 primary 
ghools for the teaching of English in Germany after the war was 
over’. 

Mr. Powe.u. Iam glad you mentioned that. 

The reason I am belaboring this point, Mr. Chairman, is because 
in the Korean conflict there were 92 Puerto Rican soldiers who were 
court-martialed, and I got into that case and I fought it because I 
took the position they were not cowards, they could not speak English 
and therefore they could not understand the commands of their Eng- 
lish-speaking commanding officer. As a result of that, all 92 sen- 
fences were reviewed and they were set free. And a basic English 
course has since been instituted at Fort Buchanan to solve that prob- 
lm. That is why I am interested in it. 

Mr. Sancuez Hmparco. May Ladd something else? 

Mr. O’Brren. You may. 

Mr. Sancnez Hipareo. Please remember that English program is 
recent. It was started in 1948. As a matter of fact, the last book 
of that series was finished in 1957, the last book of the first American 
English series. And now we are working in the same department of 
education on a series of reading, a book of reading for each grade. 
So we have not yet completed the development of this program, and 
hope, within a reasonable period of time, the situation you describe 
at Fort Buchanan will be nonexistent. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Secretary, what percentage of your schools are 
parochial as against public schools? 

Mr. Sancnez Hipatrco. I think in the envelopes I include some 
figures. But Mr. Fischer has the statistics here. 

Mr. Fiscurer. There were last: year 2,215 public schools and about 
115 or 116 private schools, including parochial. 

Mr. Uttman. The statistics you gave us were only for the public 
schools; is that right ? 

Mr. Fiscuer. You mean the 700? 

Mr. Uttman. The many statistics in your report. 

Mr. Fiscuer. The figures on percentage enrolled included all the 
public and private. 

Mr. Uttman. That included all of them? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes. 

Mr. Urrman. You gave me the figures in numbers of schools. Do 
you have those figures in number of enrolled children, percentagewise ? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Yes. In 1958-59 there were in the public schools 
569,199 ; in the private, 52,383, a little less than one-tenth. 

_ Mr. Utrman. And do your regulations cover minimum instructions 
Mprivate as well as public schools? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. Yes. A recent law, approved last year, 
wthorized the department of education to certify private schools. 
We have in the department of education the post of supervisor to 
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visit those schools and see if they meet the main requirements fo, Mrs. 
accreditation. Mr. 
Mr. Utiman. I was surprised, in asking someone on the street abou, Mrs. 
school buses, and he said there were not any school buses. Do you the pl 
have some school bus systems on the island ¢ Spang 
Mr. Sancuez. Hipatco. No. Well, in a very few cases in the differ. | Mr. 
ent towns. Not more than four or five. But we provide transport. discont 
tion for quite a number of students, free transportation. | Mrs. 
Mr. Uttman. How do you do that? Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Hiwareo. The school superintendent in each of the eal rea 
school districts may make contracts with owners of buses, public Mrs. 
carriages, and so on, and they have to undergo a series of examin. Mr. 
tions before giving the contract to these people. | the tea 
Mr. Utiman. They haul them in private cars? started 
Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. No, public cars. is per 
Mr. Utiman. Public cars? Ameri 
Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. And buses. in Ame 
Mr. Utitman. Are they owned by the government ? in the 
Mr. Sancuez Hmareo. No, by the people. instill 
Mr. Utiman. By the individual? Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. Mr. | 
Mr. Utiman. We also were told that there were no school luncheon Mr. 
programs, but I noticed you have a report of school lunch programs | change 
here and I notice you say that 46 percent of your schools have school the gor 
lunch programs. Is that right? Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Hinareo. That is right, almost one half. superil 
Mr. Uniman. Is that true in the city here? Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. And also of the island. Mr. 
Mr. Uxuximan. It is true in San Juan that most of the schools have was no 
school lunch programs ? Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Hinauco. Most of the schools in San Juan have a Mr. 
lunch program. Mr. 
Mr. Utitman. You have two sets of children and they leave at noon. Mr. 
In other words, you change at noon. How does this fit in with the Mr. 
lunch program ? I just 
Mr. Sancnez Hipareo. They stay long enough to have their lunch. | stand; 
Mr. Utitman. But the afternoon children eat before they come! Mr. 
Mr. Sancuez Himatco. They come early to school to get their lunch Mr. 
So both groups have lunch. chang 
Mr. Utitman. Evidently my informant was not correct, but he did | todoa 
not know anything about the school lunch program and evidently he Mr. 
came from an area where they did not have such a program. Mr. 
Mr. Sancnez Hipareo. Yes. I have here some statistics regents My on 
the school lunch program. We have in the whole island, 1,866 lune Mr. 
rooms. The average daily attendance is 254,956 children. The Mr, 
average cost per pupil per year is $53.62, and the total operating cost Mr. 
is $12,597,807.26. no stat 
Mr. Utitman. What Federal money is involved in that total ? Asa 
Mr. Sancuez Himarco. I have the figures here. We received this Mr. 
year, 1959-60, from the Federal Government $3,261,764, and we used agree | 
the whole amount. We used the money. Mr. 
Mr. Untiman. Then you also have surplus foods? man. 
Mr. Sanouez Hiwateo. That is right, from the Department of | Mr. 


Agriculture. 
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Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Uriman. Certainly. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Secretary, do the school children here still give 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag as well as singing the Star 
Spang] Banner ? ' 

Mr. Sancuez Hipaueo. As a matter of fact, that practice has been 
discontinued. 

Mrs. Prost. It has been discontinued ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. Yes, it has been discontinued for pedagogi- 
eal reasons. 

Mrs. Prost. This practice has been abolished throughout the island ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hupareo. It has been abolished, but at the same time 
the teaching of the deep appreciation for the American flag has been 
started in a more functional and effective way. The whole curriculum 
is permeated with information concerning the United States of 
America. Every student in high school is required to take a course 
in American history. The Constitution of the United States is taught 
in the schools, and we take advantage of all the national holidays to 
instill in them our appreciation for our citizenship. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Uttman. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. Asprnatit. Upon whose order or at whose request did you 
change this operation? Was it at your request, or at the request. of 
the government ¢ 

Mr. Sancuez Hinarco. It was made discretional to the school 
superintendent. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Who made it discretional ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. The commissioner of education then. I 
was not the commissioner then. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You have reviewed the situation since then, though ? 

Mr, Sancuez Hipateo. You mean in regard to the flag? 

Mr. Asprnau. Yes. 

Mr. Sancuzz Hmarco. You see—— 

Mr. Asrrnatu. I do not want you to go into any explanation here. 
[just want to know who is the authority in this matter. As I under- 
stand it, you say it has been changed because of pedagogical reasons? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And the former commissioner of education made the 
change, and that he made it possible for every school superintendent 
todoashe wished todo. Isthat right? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. And that you have ridden along with that decision. 
My only question is, do you agree with that decision personally ¢ 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. Well, I believe—— 

Mr, Asprnaty. The answer is “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Sancnez Hinarco. I have to explain. I cannot make a yes or 
hostatement. I have to explain. 

As an educator 

Mr. AsprnaLL. You can answer yes or no, and stop at that. Do you 
agree with it ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hinatco. I have to condition my answer, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Asprnaty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. As a matter of fact, take this new report 
card (indicating) in which both flags appear. 

Mr. Asprnati. You know just as well as I know that the difference 
which is implied is between whether or not a person is going to beg 
citizen of the United States or a citizen of the world. That is the 
philosophy behind it, and, as I understand your position, you ar 
going to make it citizen of the world first and you are not going to 
have any outward manifestation toward the emblem or standard of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Sancuez Hinarco. No. I think you have those mixed, Mp 
Chairman. oe 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have said what I have, and of course you have the 
right to explain your position. 

Mr. Sancuez Hiatco. The love for a flag or for anything can be 
obtained through means which are more functional instead of just 
saluting. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, we do not need to go into that. If 
you destroy the cross of the church, you destroy the church, of course, 
So just let it go. 

Mr. Sancuez Hipatco. You know the American flag is there every 
day in the schools. 

Mr. Urtman. The fact remains, you say it is discretionary, but it 
is a universal practice to discontinue the salute to the flag. In other 
words, it is not done any more in any of the schools? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipatco. That is right. 

Mr. Utitman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. One question, Mr. Secretary. Do your high school 
graduates have any particular difficulty in passing the college en- 
trance English examinations? 

Mr. Sancuez Hinareo. Oh, I think that question can be answered 
more effectively by the chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico. 
The University of Puerto Rico cannot accommodate all the candi- 
dates who comply with all requirements for admission. As a matter 
of fact, about 50 percent of those applying and meeting the require 
ments cannot enter into the university because there are insufficient 
physical facilities. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I wanted an answer more limited and 
more responsive. I am only inquiring about whether your graduates 
from high school have trouble in passing college entrance English 
examinations either on the mainland or here. 

Mr. Sancnez Hiparco. The University of Puerto Rico gives every 
year to all high school graduates an English entrance examination 
which has a part of it in English. I think that the results are 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Rivers. How about the mainland? Do you have any informa- 
tion on that? 

Mr. Sancuez Hinarao. We have just a few cases of examination for 
entrance for college, but we do not have a big number of those. 

Mr. Rivers. Do very many of your high school graduates go to cal- 
lege on the mainland? 

“Mr. Sancuez Hiatco. But most of them go after they finish their 
bachelor degree here in Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. Rivers. They take their graduate work on the mainland? 

Mr, Sancuez Hipateo. Thatisright. | 

Mr. Rivers. So you do not have any definite information on whether 
they have trouble passing the college entrance examinations on the 
mainland or not ¢ 


Mr. Sancuez Hipaxco. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Thatisall. — 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernds? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, 1 understand you educators speak of school mortality, 
meaning the age or the grade at which the students mostly leave school. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. At what level is the greatest mortality ? 

Mr, Sancuez Hiparco. I am going to pass the question, with your 

rmission, to Mr. Fischer. 

Mr. Fiscuer. I cannot answer that directly, but let me say that from 
first to sixth grades, about 69 percent were reaching sixth grade last 
year, and of those who started secondary grade terms, out of every 100 
about 46 were reaching twelfth grade. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. So only about half reach senior high school ? 

Mr. Fiscuer. Grade 7 to 12, about 46 of each 100. Of each 100 
that started grade 1, about 69 were reaching grade 6. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. According to the double shift system, how many 
hours can each child get at school ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipateo. You mean the interlocking system ? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Yes; your system now. 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Five hours daily. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Do you think that is enough ? 

Mr. Sancurz Hipareo. That is something to which we had to resort 
due to the lack of physical facilities. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. In other words, if you had more schoolrooms 
and more teachers, you might keep the child longer hours at school? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. That is right. 

Mr. Frernoés-Isrrn. But you are compelled to do it this way in order 
totake in as many children as you can? 

Mr, Sancuez Hiparco. That is right. 

Mr, Fernos-Isern. On that basis you have arrived at a school en- 
tollment of about what percentage of the whole school-age popula- 
tion? 

Mr. Sancurz Hipateo. Ninety percent. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. When did the department arrive at that goal of 
90 percent ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipatco. In the first six grades we have 92 percent. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. I mean when were you able to reach that per- 
ceentage—in what year? 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparco. From 1957; Mr. Fischer says 1958. 

— Fernos-Isrrn. Prior to that, you had not been able to get to 
at! 


Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. In elementary schools; but not in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 


Mr. Frrnés-Isern. And “elementary” means up to and including 
the sixth grade ? 
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Mr. Sancuez Hiwareo. That is right. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. And in that part when was the goal of 90 per- 
cent reached? In what year did you begin to have 90 percent of the 
school-age children attend the elementary schools? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. 1956-57. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Prior to 1956, not even at that early age wer 
all able to get to school ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hinareo. That is right. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. So that did limit the teaching facilities, ang 
the facilities of children to learn what they have to learn, including 
English ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. What did you say was the proportion of the 
school budget to the general budget of the government ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Exactly almost 30 percent. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. That is the highest of all departments? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. That is right. I think that education and 
health takes care of half the whole budget. 

Mr. Ferrnos-Isern. We have quite a number of young men and 
women who, after they complete senior high school go to the main- 
land for their college and university education. Are they able to 
enter the mainland institutions without difficulty, or do they find 
very much difficulty? That is language difficulty. 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Apparently not. The language has not 
been a barrier in this case. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Speaking of the school lunches, you have a 
Commonwealth appropriation and a matching Federal fund? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Is the formula applied to Puerto Rico in the 
case of the school lunches the same as in the States, or is it different? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. It is the same program. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. On school luncheons? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. It is the same. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. You mean the matching fund ratio is the same! 

Mr. Sancuez Hiparoo. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. I have someone here who is in charge of 
that, but I think so. I think it is the same. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Well, I am afraid we do not quite agree there. 

Mr. Sancnez Hiwareo. I will check that. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Will you please check it? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. In other words, coming back to the question of 
English, when the students have been able to complete their high 
school, they are able to enter colleges and universities. However, 8 
erson who may have attended school up to the sixth grade only would 
hase a much lesser knowledge of English; would he not? 

Mr. Sancnez Hiwarco. That is true. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. And do you think there is a difference between 
the knowledge of English taught in the schools and the English knovl- 
edge necessary to get along in general conversation outside? 

Mr. Sancuez Hmareo. Well, this program is a recent program and 
is based on the oral-audible approach, a conversation. The first thing 
in a language is to hear. I mean speaking the language. 
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Mr. Fernos-Isern. In other words, they are endeavoring to teach 
English that may be useful on the streets and everywhere else? 

Wir, Sancnez Hiparco. That is right. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. And not merely book English, as we might say ? 

Mr. SancHEz Hiparco. Yes. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. Is that the case? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipauco. It was started that way. Mr. Robinett can 
explain that point. 

r. RosrNetr. Your question has to do with the level of English 
taught. I would say the English program is directed toward the 
teaching of what might be identified as informal standard English 
and would be useful in matters of study and matters of family conver- 
sitions, would be useful at any level as opposed to the kind of English 
which is typical of books and does not reflect usage. In other words, 
weaim to teach what educated people use. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. How long has that program been going on? 

Mr. Rosrnetr. This program was initiated 11 years ago. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. The final, and our usual No. 1 question on the “hit 

rade”: Would statehood ease, complicate, or leave unchanged your 
problems ¢ : 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Under statehood we would have to close 
many, many schools. 

Mr. O’Brren. You would have to close many schools ? 

Mr. Sancuez Hipareo. Yes; and lose teaching personnel and many 
of the benefits now-given to the school population. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Our final witness this morning is the very distin- 
guished chancellor of the University of Puerto Rico, Dr. Benitez, who 
will discuss the higher educational program. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAIME BENITEZ, CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Dr. Benirez. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the University of 
Puerto Rico is an institution of higher learning chartered by our leg- 
islature in 1903 to foster the development of public instruction and 
the pursuit of knowledge in Puerto Rico. The university is presently 
committed to the advancement of learning, research, and uodleneieid 
ing in Puerto Rico and outside of Puerto Rico. Its principal source 
of support is now, and has always been, the Puerto Rican taxpayer. 
lis principal task is now, and has always been, the training of the 
young men and women of Puerto Rico in the arts, the sciences, the 
professions, and perhaps more meaningfully in the appreciation of the 
rights, the duties, and the challenges facing modern man throughout 
the world and facing young men and women in Puerto Rico. We do 
hot purport to have the final answers for the problems of the world 
ot for the problems of Puerto Rico. But we endeavor to carry out 
our task in the spirit of intellectual curiosity, intellectual integrity, 
and intellectual responsibility associated throughout the Western 
World with the idea of the university. 

Thus, the University of Puerto Rico strives to combine its interest in, 
and its services to the society where it stands with the basic principles 
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of academic freedom, independence of judgment and those loyalties 
to essential university values which transcend all other concerns, The 
achievement of such a goal is particularly important in emerging com. 
munities where conflicting pressures are so great and where objective. 
ness, tolerance, and the rule of reason are infrequent and indispensable. 
The efficaciousness of such a program depends upon many things, out. 
standing among which is the caliber of the faculty. 

Fortunately, the great majority of our faculty members are com. 
petent, hard working, devoted men and women proudly and effica- 
ciously participating in an educational task of the highest meanin 
and validity. They constitute the best trained group of teachers, 
writers, researchers, thinkers ever gathered together as a working staff 
in Puerto Rico. Amongst them are the island’s intellectual and ey). 
tural leaders of the present and, even more importantly, of the future, 
The community sees the daily consequence of the above in the training 
of our youth and in the fruits of such training. 

Asa result, the university is trusted, respected, and supported by the 
community and by the taxpayer. Certainly its best support is non. 
financial and springs from a solidarity of purpose and a respect for 
effort which honors the university and the community. No authority 
within or without the institution could have enforced through any 
sort of imperative control the spontaneous and generous endorsement 
which has assisted the university throughout the years. 

Organized originally as a normal school for the training of pri- 
mary and secondary schoolteachers, the institution of 1903, with its 
12 teachers and 154 students, has grown into a university with more 
than 18,000 students, with close to 1,200 full-time faculty members 
and with a program of teaching and research encompassing the prin- 
cipal fields of knowledge. The program of instruction covers the 
liberal arts and the professions, while the research activities center 
on agriculture, medicine and nuclear studies in the physical sciences, 
and on economics, sociology and history in the social studies. 

The university stimulates the creative arts and offers programs in 
music, drama and literature, and assists other institutions similarly 
engaged. The university operates also a very large extension pro- 
gram. One-third of its total registration is made up of persons who 
either in the evening, in extramural centers or as part-time students 
pursue university courses after working hours. Additionally, through 
its agricultural extension program, its school for cooperatives and its 
labor relations institute, the university offers nonacademic training 
at almost all points throughout Puerto Rico. 

Like its sister institutions in the United States, the University of 
Puerto Rico could use twice its present budget to very good advan- 
tage. Nothing that I say here may be interpreted in mitigation of 
that basic position. But given the financial limitations and the many 
other social needs of the community, it is only fair to say that the 
university has been generously supported throughout the years by 
the government of Puerto Rico a by the people of Puerto Rico. 
It is also fair to add that that support has been and continues to be 
one of the soundest investments ever made on behalf of Puerto Rico, 
that the Puerto Rican community understands and appreciates it as 
such, and that the returns rendered by the university have kept pace 
with the high hopes that have surrounded and surround the university. 
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The economic and social program which is transforming the socio- 
logical structure of the island by opening up new perspectives, would 
have been almost impossible of achievement without a university equip- 

to stimulate the abilities, cultivate the aptitudes, and form the 
professional groups at a pace in keeping with the process of this 
rowth. The mere fact that there is a steady demand for persons 
trained in the various university careers, and that there is no unem- 
ployment among our graduates—which I may add is one of the out- 
sanding characteristics of this university as against what happens 
in very many other of the communities in process of development like 
India, in the Near Kast, and parts of Latin America. There is, I 
repeat, no unemployment among our graduates. The fact that our 
students are accepted by the most exacting institutions of learning 
for postgraduate work in the United States and in Europe; that the 
services of our graduates are sought abroad, especially in Spanish 
American countries; that students from 81 countries and areas have 
come to our university for training, proves that the standard and 
quality of our university teaching keep pace with the reality it is 
called upon to serve, and with the reality which people and areas in 
a process of development similar to our own are trying to achieve. 
ocation and programs: The pattern of our principal programs 
and interests is similar to that prevailing in the great State universi- 
ties in the United States although there exist significant differences 
in emphasis springing from our own background, experiences and 
needs. Outstanding among these are a direct concern and even lead- 
ership role in almost all cultural fields, a vast program of financial 
support for the training of students and faculty members and inte- 
gration of the liberal and the professional demands within the sev- 
eral programs. All the colleges and degrees of the University of 
Puerto Rico are accredited by the corresponding academic, profes- 
sional and regional agencies in the United States and throughout 
Latin America. 

As already stated, the university is an institution with three main 
campuses. The oldest and still largest campus is located at the city 
of Rio Piedras, a community which has become the population cen- 
ter of Puerto Rico, half an hour’s drive from San Juan. The Rio 
Piedras campus comprises the colleges of general studies, humanities, 
natural sciences, social sciences, education, business administration, 
pharmacy and law. These eight faculties have a total enrollment of 
12,082 students. Of these, 8,723 are daytime students carrying a full 
academic program and 3,359 are evening, extension and other part- 
time students pursuing university courses after working hours. 

The first four colleges mentioned—general studies, humanities, 
natural sciences and social sciences—offer the traditional programs in 
liberal arts and sciences. 

The university has its college of agriculture and mechanical arts 
on the western coast of the island. That campus includes the facul- 
ties of engineering, agriculture and arts and sciences, with a total 
student body of 2,775 and a full-time faculty of 280. 

The Mayaguez campus includes the principal Nuclear Science Lab- 
oratory of the Atomic Energy Commission in the Spanish-speaking 
world, operated by the university as part of the program of Atoms 
for Peace. 
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The third university campus is located next to the capitol buildin 
and holds the school of medicine and tropical medicine, the schoo] of 
dentistry, and the school of public health of the university. 

The school of medicine was originally a research center on tro ical 
medicine, which was expanded into a school of medicine in 1950, The 
school of public health as such was added in 1954 and the school of 
dentistry in 1957. They are very exacting and rigorous schools, hayg 
a total regular registration of 425, a full-time staff of 131 and receiye 
every year over a million dollars on research and teaching grants, 

Vital statistics: The members of the committee may be interested 
in glancing over some of the vital statistics of the university. The 
first table indicates total enrollment throughout the years, ‘It may 
be noted that the size of our student body has increased continuously 
and rapidly. Last year School and Society listed the University of 
Puerto Rico as 19th in size within the American academic circles, 
both in total registration and in full-time registration. We have 
been flooded by and have survived already the tidal wave of students 
which is one of the great fears and apprehensions of American insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It has been a constant and on occasions 
a vertiginous growth. Only during the biennium 1951-53 did we ex. 
perience a recession which duplicated a similar recession in continental 
universities. This temporary reversal of the growth trend, generally 
referred to in the academic world as the “Korean dip” was caused both 
in the continent and here by the same need—military service resulting 
from the Korean incident. At that time, 43,434 Puerto Rican resj- 
dents were enlisted into the Army. 

We have then the table where you see the extraordinary growth of 
the university over the years, culminating in our present registration. 

The Korean incident—probably the greatest understatement in the 
English language—and its predecessor, World War IT, resulted inter 
alia in the several GI bills of rights. 

Table 2 refers to veterans enrolled at the university under the ben- 
efits of Federal and Commonwealth legislation. It will be noted that 
we have had on an average over 2,500 veterans throughout and that 
local legislation provides for educational benefits to veterans who have 
exhausted their educational support before finishing their university 
training. They have done excellent work. 

And you can see from table No. 2, the flow of veterans both before 
and after the Korean situation. 

Committee members may be interested in the development of our 
ROTC programs. Table 3 indicates student enrollment and com- 
missions in the Army of the United States granted over the last 19 
years. One thousand five hundred commissions have been awarded 
and over 15,000 students have received the regular 2-year training 
program. 

Visiting inspection teams advise me yearly that both the Army and 
the Air Force regard the university ROTC programs as outstanding 
throughout the United States. 

Then you have the table of enrollment, total 30,000. But I have 
divided by two, because these are 2-year programs. Not the ones 
that list the commissions, which are 4-year basic programs. . 

Tables 4 and 5 pertain to nonresident students who have received 
training at the University of Puerto Rico over the last 5 years. It 
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will be noted that a total of 1,831 visitors from 81 regions have 
attended the university. They have taken special programs which 
vary in Jength from 2 weeks to 4-year courses. ‘Table 5 pertains prin- 
cipally to postdoctorate work at the school of medicine on a year 
asis in keeping with a special ICA contract. This figure is not par- 
ticularly final because it varies where students have taken 1-week and 
y-week courses to those who have taken 4-week courses. The smaller 
able is more rigorous. Here you can see all of the countries listed, 
and we have had the pleasure in our university of having people from 
all parts of the world. i ' ! 

able 6 presents a composite picture of this year’s registration. It 
indicates both full-time and total enrollment at the several campuses 
and colleges and the number of men and women students at each. 
It may be noted that there is an almost 1 to 1 relationship in the 
overall picture between men and women at the university, a relation- 
ship which bespeaks of the equal participation of men and women in 
Puerto Rico both in the pursuit of knowledge and in the sharing of 
responsibilities and opportunities in adult life. Some activities of 
course attract more women than men, and vice versa. But it is indica- 
tive of feminine versatility in Puerto Rico that we have 244 regular 
time students of engineering this year. 

The academic preferences of student body as evidenced in regis- 
tration reflect social trends, opportunities, and economic pressures. 
If registration in general studies is discounted as a program common 
to all degree candidates, it may be noted that education and business 
administration come first with 2,577 and 1,653 regular daytime stu- 
dents, respectively. Since the registration in the Colleges of Educa- 
tion and Business Administration includes students carrying 2-year 
programs, for which there is a considerable demand, it is particularly 
illustrative of social trends that engineering, which takes 5 years, 
commands the largest degree registration at the University of Puerto 
Rico. After these three, the largest university registration is in 
natural sciences—if we combine the Rio Piedras and Mayaguez stu- 
dents pursuing that degree—and immediately thereafter social 
sciences, agriculture, medical sciences, humanities, law and pharmacy. 
It is again one of these surprises to many of our guests from the 
United States and from Latin America that law in Puerto Rico is not 
the overcrowded profession that it oftentimes is regarded as being 
throughout the Western World. As a matter of fact, you have : 
sarcity of lawyers in Puerto Rico, and this is one of the problems 
that are of great interest in this community. I must say we do not 
have an overabundance of any professional group. One of the prob- 
lems with which we are faced is, even though we graduate 3,000 men 
amd women every year, we are not graduating them fast enough for 
the absorption of the needs and the demands of the community. 
This next table is one of the most touching tables as far as univer- 
sity personnel is concerned. It is the table where we record our 
graduates. It has been my position to hand the diplomas to young 
men and women of Puerto Rico for the last 17 years and to have 
graduated over 27,000 such citizens, university graduates, and to 
realize that today they occupy all of the principal posts of responsi- 
bility in the community. 
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The table (No. 7) pertains to academic degrees, certificates ang 
diplomas awarded at the University of Puerto Rico over the last 19 
years. They total up to 30,000. 

In the final count the success or failure of our university must bg 
measured by the extent to which its graduates return to their socigt 
in service, leadership, achievements, orientation and maturity, the 
enormous investments of resources, support, hope, sacrifices, and even 
tolerance, required for the development of institutions of higher 
learning. 

By now all the principal professions and programs in Puerto Rico 
derive their main strength and manpower from graduates of oy 
university. I believe that the university reflects in its student body 
its faculty and its administration, the plurality of origins, interesis 
resources and approaches which make up our community. It alg 
reflects the unity of purpose which pervades the Puerto Rican gp. 
ciety; the determination to improve ourselves as individuals and as 
a community as well as the belief that that improvement can be 
achieved through knowledge, reason, and good will interacting freely 
to achieve a free and a just society. 7 

Tables 8, 9, and 10 refer to the university faculty. Table 8 indi. 
cates the instructional staff by campus and rank for the last 18 years, 
It will be noted that the growth has been constant over that period, 
going from 312 to 1,332. For the last 6 years our faculty has increased 
at an average of over a hundred new faculty members every year, 
To retain, to increase and to strengthen the university faculty in the 
face of low salaries and more profitable opportunities elsewhere, has 
been a most difficult task, facilitated more than anything else by dedi- 
cation to university values and the development of an atmosphere of 
stimulating and meaningful intellectual pursuits and searches, 

Table 9 is a partial answer to the problem of faculty growth. It 
indicates the number of faculty members sent by the university to the 
United States or to Europe for advanced work. Including the ecar- 
rent year, 1,015 such leaves have been granted at a total cost to the 
university of $3 million. Of course, a large number of these leaves 
are renewals. It is fair to estimate that in going abroad the profes- 
sor himself has incurred in a comparable expenditure to that incurred 
by the university. 

Table 10 presents the regular instructional staff by campus, rank, 
and academic attainment for the current year. The composition of 
the faculty is roughly as follows: 75 percent from Puerto Rico; 2% 
percent from the United States; and a little over 5 percent from 
Europe and Latin America. 

Over 80 percent of all the higher degrees are from continental uni- 
versities, principally Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Cornell. 

The remaining degrees are principally from Puerto Rico and 
Europe. 

Table 11 indicates the amounts invested—close to $9 million—and 
the number of students served by our scholarship program for the last 
13 years—over 15,000—after due allowances are made for renewals. 
Thousands of young men and women participate today in activities, 
professions and services from which a generation ago their parents 
were barred regardless of their intelligence or their dedication. 
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holarships and aids have been awarded upon the dual basis of merit 
andof need. ‘The basis of leadership in Puerto Rico has been broad- 
aed significantly at all professional levels. We are proud to say 
that in Puerto Rico the democratic aspiration of careers open to talent 
sno longer a consummation to be wished but a palpable, operational 
and heartening reality. 

The next two graphs refer to the operating budget of the university 
for the current fiscal year. It covers all university activities, includ- 
ing the agricultural extension service and the agricultural experi- 
ment station. The total budget adds up to $22,215,025. These 

phs must speak for themselves. For I am certain that by now 
your patience and my time are exhausted. oe 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I say that the University of 
Puerto Rico has very many programs, problems and prospects which 
[have not mentioned. I trust that from those that I have mentioned 
you may carry back an indication of our enthusiasm in our present 
and future task, our commitment to the advancement of higher edu- 
ation in Puerto Rico and our belief in the continuing contribution of 
gur young men and women trained in the knowledges, the values and 
the aspirations that constitute the common heritage of freemen. 

Thank you. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO, 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDIES, 
Rio Piedras, P.R. 


TABLE 1.—First semester enrollment, academic years 1903-60 
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Source of information: Office of the registrar, University of Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 2.—Hnroliment of veterans under Federal Public Laws 436, 16, § 
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984 and under Public Law 468 of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico "hen 
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Source of information: Veterans’ service office, University of Puerto Rico; veterans’ service division of 
the office of the dean of students, C.A.M.A. 


TABLE 3.—Student enrollment and commissions granted by the Departments of 
Military Science and Tactics and Air Science of the University of Puero Rico 
by campus, academic years 1941-42 to 1959-60 F 
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Campus and department | 
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1 The department of air science was not activated until 1951. 


Source of Information: Data submitted by the heads of these departments as requested by the dean of 
studies on Sept. 24, 1959. 
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TABLE 4—Nonresident students who have received training at the University of 
a Puerto Rico by country of origin, school years 1954-55 to 1958-59 
Country of origin | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | Total 
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9, Guatemala. . — saaese ] 15 23 | 14 12 | 65 
| 9). Haiti....---- ; ‘ 3 12 7 6 6 34 
— oe | a. Honduras. 8 25 29 41 25 128 
32. Hungary --- -}- - 1 3 
33. India _— -- 6 3 6 15 
4. Indonesia. .- 23 o - rr aen| 1 | 45 
45. Iran....-- 4 4 It 22 
36. Iraq.----- : , I 1 |-- = 2 
97. Israel. -... : “=| 1 --|-- -- 1 
a Inly...... 1 | 1 es 2 
%. Ivory Coast.-..-- - -- --- - } 1 |---- | 1 
+ ae BMRA n...-2-0s---- 4 13 12 20 17 66 
ommis- 41, Jordan -- --- . 1 ---| 1 
sions 42. Korea... , 2 | bp os- 2 feanent 3 
ranted 43, Liberia...------ ----- - 1 1 |-- et 1 3 
2a 4. Libya... 2 2 | -- 4 
45, Malaya. -.-.--- : o- ictus 1 | | * l 
ui 46, Martinique. - - --- . 1 4 | 5 
7 47, Mexico. .- ------- d 10 9 5 5 32 
44 #. Montserrat.......--..--- -------]--------]----- 1 1 - 
55 %. Morocco. - - - : ~--+- . | 1 |-- --- 1 
55 @. Nepal.....-.---------------------- ~------+------}-- ---- | 1 | oo-H 1 | 
31 Sl. Nevis...---- Lee ae Risen 1 
4 §2. New Zealand... -.--. a : he nnaeeail Bb tex eee 1 
4 8. Nicaragua. -. . 5 12 12 16 | 15 | 60 
3 i. Nigeria... ye 1 1 
139 oo” === ll 6 | meal 7 
% %, Panama... ._- -ovbsne 13 32 | 23 | 40 ll | 119 
188 §?. Paraguay-..--.-.----- , 8 19 19 | 13 10 | 69 
MS Satie l.---4 <5 4 16 | 27 | 27 22 | 96 
18 | &. Philippine Islands - -- 26 8 13 | l i 49 
tt @. Portugal. ...-..-. : 1 }.. Soe 2 | 3 
Mi) 61. Saba._...-- wenden ed i 3 | 6 |---- i) 
37 62. 8t. Croix... ee i .|- ; See 4 si 4 
8 3. St. Kitts. _- Lion |. 2 | 2 | 1 5 
8 6. St. Lucia... _-- . 1 l | l 1 4 
aie 65. St. Martin | 1 1 2 
66, St. Vincent _ l 1 2 
1, 01 67. Spain... .. : ; ola 2 | 2 
#8. Surinam. - - - - ; ; | 1 y a 4 | 5 | 28 
ei So - ; gana ; . sdese] 1 | 1 
0. 2 a i 1 pean 1 
71, Tortola... -- ini ‘ | ; O Bras saln 2 
dean of 2, Trinidad.....--..-_-. ey 2 2 4 4 | 3 | 15 
13, Turkey- -.-- a 2 i 4 eiSehae | 6 
74, Union of South Africa | 1 1 oak iwenwnenl 2 
%, United States. ___.- -| 6 | 6 
76. Uganda... _- ; Riese -| 1 
Tl. Uruguay--- 5a 1 y 3 eer 3 | 14 
IS 3 Sac en-nnne 3 5 5 9 | 5 | 27 
; %. Vietnam........... cae a ane Rss nici « hclediadasess Eieedigeeees Reece 1 
§, Yugoslavia___.____ ; A nape 4 t.. sodbacosaiets 4 
$1. Zanzibar........____ Sativa in 42382 k Je Db eae OL ea ba ee ee 1 
Oe en cct ee Jt i Bee Use Ute 2y OO. tie OT 409 | 427 499 | 257 | 1,831 
} | | 











Source of information: Office of nonresident students, University of Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 5.—Nonresident students who have received or are receiving training at 
the School of Medicine and Tropical Medicine of the University of Puerto Rico, 
by country of origin, school years 1955-56 to 1959-60 




















| 
Country of origin 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-99 Total 

a nea i 

7 eM ea is 1 DD Vamiesicdael 4 
ee I a 3 4 9 Sh SRE ‘ 
et SN on datbhesausbcebwscea deccsaadeeee to sccaens 2 3 3 i 
eo eee eee eee ee Liwb teins bamcne a eden Ni bakiaean 5 R 
NN laa Raecininna th umicr acs Podemenince a coal : 
pe NN sd dba dina diamankadanaevtm de tnagl cecmntme a oeegeon 2 5 i 
eR PR... lot onenntabiinmasdetidemmentonces i Taceapiinets BD xecemacubascaeee ; 
. Dominican Republic..-.......---.-------.-- Diao alwelaoaksonualsanie cake lols een : 
EE 6 cde ncnckashousneedtbuntpdulinns 1 2 1 2 5 il 
10. El Salvador_......-.- <kipblnsS—piiibamendahbes 5 4 3 5 6 R 
Be RS dando cwncithpacatuagisncasdainsalohensoces  léinenge a 1 1 3 
cia ici ins emis tn obibeioiedd adadetivnichorn D  Richematecahammaiiited | | SRP.) 9 
IID oc diivnncntomnbdibmawnbuntiagrngunmeeibscnt 7 4 6 Olen RB 
14, Mexico...........- ewopSpescetnndveapnpiabens 1 1 Ah sapiens Lejos 3 
ack a eta a Bhilai fick echateisigalll cblbiaeeatiois bea ade cietos ho scenmladenca | 1 | 
ee ee eed Seidel dae ecia eRe eae 1 | 1 4 § 
let Saban adbndn ad dibaseadeddnbengonbes | 1 4 6 F lnacamaene B 
IIR cheatin sd ncubelpndaaiciiumaacuned onc 1 incre 2 8 4 
LIN. =o a 5 renceiviomninis Delliadssbiainseienaiemmae ini 4 PB cet mmnicaseny 9 4 % 
as Bids dpiivin heeds Rasabtaiidadaiothies Romriceg abet Sahakari 1 1 
ME os ct iuidancmcaschouecaeibetnacdideateahse nl eakacsebel abeiaiiie Gl edmatied letirin cael l 1 
SN RI no A nici caiteine Aeesdiaeaacs elaideadaamdaa asain codeine 2 3 Iethenicaabibanmencen 3 
Bis Os icdatkccn dus neskéteniandbbabeebbad sudabeosa D lidenbae~dlnenyeckediecaaneee 2 
UE doathchenenethebwdecidentiainetian 34 33| 33 40 er 
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Source of information: Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, School of Medicine 
and Tropical Medicine, University of Puerto Rico. 


TaBLe 6.—Full-time students and total enrollment by campus, college, and sez, 
1st semester, academic year 1959-60 * 





Enrollment by sex 


























Campus and college Full-time students Total enrollment 
Total Male Female Total Male | Female 
—————$— | -— |__| — | 
NR sat escnchuilh cinndhee ass eninbdbeaniaicescceiantaell 11, 628 6, 769 4, 859 18, 223 9, 429 8, 74 

I ook de satan lee eiabaminiallle 8, 711 4, 605 4, 106 10, 529 5, 313 5,216 
 aittttsiiiepebcedavnntnanbimnciaviganicainaial 2, 464 1, 865 599 2, 755 2, 040 715 
in cianaeuquincnd: dencnub imei 425 287 138 506 302 204 
Extension..... ‘ bobinan pe aindbacdbsdideisalia 28 12 16 4, 433 1, 774 2, 659 
Rio Piedras: 

Education. _--_. taccuidinacedihbwasas 2, 577 906 1, 671 3, 503 1, 149 2, 354 

Gomerel studies .......ic.....4.3J.. 2, 371 1, 282 1, 089 2, 442 1, 318 1,14 

Business administration. .-_.---___-- 1, 653 1, 147 506 1, 820 1, 261 559 

RINE 6 cc ccb deen sosceten abun 756 427 329 992 581 4il 

a ee aes eee 615 412 203 677 450 m7 

ill oid eine ts dae deattrdonecebunae 317 150 167 425 184 41 

indicates RnR iidhciinctinettix dads. inevaaite 239 198 41 287 237 50 

NN i OIE aac i ine eatnaana sheds 142 60 82 162 68 94 

ales der Ral ociea d:stnsbeintesnse ore tice segalili 41 23 18 221 65 156 
Mavaguez: 

NS ks ee ames sak 1, 479 1, 235 244 1, 599 1, 326 m7 

i ad os ae 545 428 117 | 573 451 12 

Aste ond ecieiees....... i ......-<i...-. 401 179 222 426 186 240 

Graduate programs--_._........-.-.-- 14 De teow 20 18 2 

Rte A bs Secs Si becniwtenc coca Rlentiabiae 25 | 9 16 137 59 8 
San Juan: 

Medicine___-.--- " oie 190 164 26 190 164 % 

Preventive medicine and public 

ON ah ine aca maconmmcicgs danse 155 52 103 236 67 169 

dee 80 71 9 80 71 9 
Extension: Z 

TIEN ical benciuge Saws . 16 4 12 2, 880 706 2, 174 

TE VORES COUINEON. oo ck dn ncccodndecacea 12 8 4 1, 553 1, 068 485, 











1 Full-time students are those who are registered in 12 or more credit-hours of study in a given semester. 
Source of information: Office of the registrar and division of tabulating service, University of Puerto Rico. 


Tasun 7.— Degrees, certificates, and diplomas granted by colleges, academic years 1941-42 to 1958-59 





1941-42 1949-43] 1943-441 1944-45] 1945-46] 1946-471 1947-481 1948-49] 1949-50] 1950-51| 1951 -sa| 1952-53) 1953-54| 1954-55| 1 955-56] 1956-57\ 1057-58) 1958-50\ Total 
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TABLE 10.—Instructional staff by campus, rank, and academic attainment, 1st 
semester, academic year 1959-60 * 


ee , ~— wince scm ett lantaal aati 
Academic attainment 
Campus and rank Total | ee Ree of _ 
| 
Doctor | Master? | Bachelor | Other? 
—— = pe —|— —— - ——— - 
University of Puerto Rico, total 1, 258 | 311 528 | 383 36 
173 | 109 52 | 9 3 
SOF - : 52 ¢ : 
Hearn professor 260 108 | 137 14 1 
Assistant professor ‘ 337 66 189 70 12 
Instructor 488 28 150 | 290 20 
Rio Piedras, total. __ 791 | 147 394 237 13 
’ | nee aoa 
Professor 91 59 | 27 | 4) 1 
Associate professor ae 196 | 72 116 7 | 1 
Assistant professor : 213 14 150 44 5 
Instructor 291 2 101 182 | 6 
Mayaguez, total 306 46 100 | 137 | 23 
Professor 58 26 | 25 | 5 | 2 
Associate professor 43 16 20 7 | 
Assistant professor : 70 3 34 26 7 
Instructor 135 ; l 21 99 | om 14 
gan Juan, total 131 118 12 1 | 
Professor 24 24 
Associate professor - 21 20 i 
Assistant professor 54 49 5 | 
Instructor 32 25 6 1 
Extension, total ; 30 2» 8 
Professor : 
Associate professor 
Assistant professor x 
Instructor - 30 22 8 





! The figures herein presented do not include visiting professors, lecturers, associates, fellows nor assistant 
instructors who are included in other tables on the instructional staff of the university. Ad honorem 
members of the instructional staff are not included: members on leave of absence are included. 

! This classification includes the bachelor of law which has been accorded equivalence to the master’s 
jegree by the university administration 

‘ This classification includes academic attainments of members of the instructional staff who have received 
training in European or Latin American institutions of higher learning. 


Source of information: Office of academic personnel of the University of Puerto Rico. 


Taste 11.—T'otal amounts of funds invested in the scholarships and students’ 


aid program and number of students benefited from this program each academic 
year, from 1947-48 to 1959-60 


Amount of Number of Amount of | Number of 
Academic year funds in- students ben- Academic year funds in- | students ben- 
vested efited from vested | efited from 
the program | the program 
IM7-48 $347, 500 968 || 1955-56 516, 800 1 2, 524 
a 406, 300 1, 328 1956-57 851, 578 13, 100 
19-50. 406, 300 1, 242 1957-58 1, 145, 415 3, 964 
1960-51. 374, 000 1, 269 || 1958-59 1, 346, 000 | 4, 641 
1-52... ; 374, 800 1, 331 1959-60 , 1, 592, 000 | 2 5, 408 
1962-53 én 405, 500 1, 393 — - o— 
153-54... 485, 800 2, O82 Total__. 8, 761, 293 31, 333 
4-55. 509, 300 2, O83 


The number of students who benefited from this program during the academic years 1955-56 and 1956-57 
San estimate based on the numbers for the Rfo Piedras campus (1999 and 2095, respectively) plus estimates 
0f $25 and 575 from the other campuses of the university, in each of these 2 years. 

'Number of students estimated to be benefited in the current year. 


— of information: Figures on amounts of funds invested were provided by the budget office of the 
university. 


Nore, ~Figures on the number of students benefited from the program were gathered from various reports 
00 data provided by the office of the dean of students of the university. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Chancellor. [Prolonged applause.] 

May I say, Doctor, that the applause we have just heard was fully 
merited. May I assure you you did not exhaust our patience, Mg; 
I say that I have no questions but only admiration for your statement 
and for the work that you have been doing and will continue to do, 

Dr. Bentrez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I would echo the statement that yoy 
have just made. 

Mr. Chancellor, I do not see how you continue to look so young 
when you work so hard. 

Dr. Benrrez. We have found, Mr. Aspinall, that dealing with young 
people keeps you young. 

Mr. Asprnau. I was just going to say that more than likely a great 
deal of this response we had was from your own students, and I think 
that is wonderful. 

May I ask you just one question, and that is all ? 

Dr. Benrrez. Certainly. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Has there been any attempt by government to con- 
trol or limit the freedom of the university in its educational 
procedures ? 

Mr. Benttz. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is all I want toknow. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. I think we all join in the chairman’s statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions. I would just like to associate 
myself with the chairman’s remarks. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. WestLanp. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powe tu. I would also like to associate myself with your remarks, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. I share the admiration of the committee for the fine 
work you are doing, Doctor. 

Dr. Benrrez. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I add my compliments, Doctor. 

Mr. O’Brten. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I congrat- 
ulate the doctor. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Bentrez. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing is adjourned until 1 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Guillermo Arbons, 
secretary of public health, who will discuss public health, welfare, 
and population studies. 
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[ apologize, Doctor, for the delay, but you were here this morning 
and saw what developed. We will appreciate your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GUILLERMO ARBONA, M.D., SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Dr. Arsona. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
in the envelope some documents in connection with the health problem 
inPuerto Rico. 1 ares 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the several documents presented 
by Dr. Arbona will be made a part of the files of the committee. 

(The documents will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Dr. Arsona. Puerto Rico has experienced a very rapid population 
increase during the last 60 years. In 1899 there were fewer than a 
million residents of the island, while today the population totals 
about 214 million. The current density of population is about 675 

rsons per square mile or more than 1 person per acre. This growth 

as occurred primarily as a result of a decrease in the death rate. 
The crude death rate has dropped from more than 30 deaths per 
1,000 persons in 1917 to less than 7 per thousand per year in 1958. 

This rate is lower than the current average for the United States 
asa whole. However, this is because the population of Puerto Rico 
isa younger population with a consequent lower exposure to the risk 
of dying. Although infant mortality and the death rate due to cer- 
tain infectious diseases which particularly affect the young continue 
to be higher than the national average, there is indication that our 
people over 50 years of age experience lower mortality than on the 
mainland. =. ok 

Even though the rate of natural increase today remains in excess 
of 25 per thousand persons, a notable slackening in the growth of 
the population of the island has occurred in recent years. The main 
factor accounting for this is net outmigration, mostly to the main- 
land. The net movement of persons out in Puerto Rico has averaged 
close to 45,000 during the last 10 years. However, the total volume 
of movement is much greater, with about 10 times this number of 
persons both returning and leaving the island in recent years. The 
movement of persons has been very responsive to economic conditions 
on the mainland and has fluctuated accordingly. Anticipating a con- 
tinued migratory loss of this size, we are assuming that the population 
of Puerto Rico will be around 21% million people in 1975. However, 
it should be emphasized that the effect of this migration will greatly 
alter the existing age structure of the population, causing a much 
greater proportion of the total to be concentrated in both the younger 
and older age groups. As a consequence, each member of the labor 
force will be obliged to support a far greater number of dependents. 
In the health field we feel the cost of this migration in other respects 
aswell. For example, many of the doctors and nurses whom we have 
trained here in Puerto Rico have secured employment on the main- 
land. It is relevant also to point out that the persons leaving Puerto 
Rico are a group possessing greater educational attainment than our 
population as a whole. 

rom an analysis of the statistical information which you have 
been supplied regarding the trend of vital statistics in Puerto Rico, it 
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is possible to conclude that the basic situation concerning the health 
of our people has been basically altered during the last few decades 
Life expectancy at birth has increased from 38 years in 1910 to 46 
years in 1940 and 68 years in 1955. In the past a very substantia] 
proportion of our population was burdened with debilitating diseases 
which sapped their energy and vitality. The social and economic de. 
velopment of the island which has occurred in the past war years jg 
intimately related, we feel, to the increase in the physical well-bein 
of our people and the resulting vigor and will that they have been 
able to bring to the solution of their problems. 

The improvement in the health conditions of our population ag 
measured by mortality rates has been achieved particularly by bring. 
ing the infectious diseases under control. Smallpox, yellow fever 
and many other health hazards have been absent from Puerto Rico for 
many decades. Shortly after World War II, malaria was eradicated 
from the island. With the development of a reliable public water 
supply system, typhoid fever has been successfully brought under 
control and notable progress has been made in reducing the importance 
of diarrhea and enteritis as a cause of death. The death rate due to 
tuberculosis has dropped dramatically from over 300 deaths per 
100,000 inhabitants in 1935 to less than 30 in 1958. Infant mortality 
which still is comparatively high, has nonetheless been reduced con- 
sistently over a period of many years and this year for the first time in 
our history the rate will be under 50 deaths per 1,000 live births per 
year. Great emphasis continues today, as in past years, to be given 
to our child and maternal health programs. There are a number of 
less important areas of need such as an excess of tetanus infection and 
diphtheria which can be successfully dealt with by better use of our 
existing facilities and resources. 

The improved health of our population is closely related to the in- 
creasing consumption of milk, eggs, and various protective foods; 
nonetheless, there remain serious pockets of nutritional deficiency 
among our population as well as the need to surmount existing dietary 
preferences which militate against a more adequate diet. The high 
incidence of intestinal parasitism, especially in rural areas, has long 
represented a major health concern in Puerto Rico, and much effee- 
tive work has been done to minimize the danger of infection. Hov- 
ever, schistosomiasis continues as a major public health problem, and 
intensification of our work is necessary to eliminate this hazard. 
This is proceeding experimentally through several separate attacks 
upon this disease and its transmission, with a number of Federal and 
Cobtmonvealth agencies collaborating in this work. 

In viewing the future, we recognize that we will be called upon 
to take further measures to meet the health needs of persons suffering 
from chronic and degenerative diseases and conditions. There is a 
serious backlog of disabled persons who can be benefited by the com- 
bined medical and welfare services which we are in a position to 
render. We also appreciate that many persons in Puerto Rico not 
now receiving help need intensive psychiatric assistance. The 
Commonwealth department of health is tackling this problem through 
the provision of the necessary specialists and facilities to render serv- 

ice on an outpatient or ambulatory basis. We feel that with avai 
able resources far more can be done along these lines than by adding 
substantially to our existing hospital facilities. 
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We also know that as the proportion of our population in the older 
age groups increases we will have to direct our attention to the special 
roblems of the aged. It is among these persons, of course, that the 
incidence of chronic and degenerative diseases is concentrated. How- 
ever, We think of health in Puerto Rico as not merely the absence of 
disease. Rather, it is our aim to promote good health as a positive 
sate of physical, mental, and social well-being by treating the indi- 
yidual as a whole person, rather than as a series of clinical episodes 
or as the possessor of separate and discrete “problems.” In this way 
we feel we can best assist our people in realizing their potentialities, 
and we can reinforce the family as a basic social unit, thereby best 
entributing to the development of our future society. 

Mention must be made of our sanitation programs, which have 
heen a decisive factor in the improvement of the health situation here. 
The work which has been undertaken in Puerto Rico to insure the 
sifety of the water supply of both the urban and rural population 
are today serving as a vital demonstration for less developed areas of 
the world. At present approximately two-thirds of our population 
issoserved. Of our 76 municipalities, 69 are currently also provided 
with fluoridated water supplies. However, the problem of preventing 
and abating water pollution continues as an important concern as a 
result of the rapid urban and industrial growth as well as the density 
of population. Among the reasons for giving emphasis to pollution- 
control measures is the fact that the cost of treating water for human 
use, always very high, is proportional to the degree of contamination. 

The handling of food has improved greatly in Puerto Rico, and 
restaurants, dairy plants, markets, and slaughterhouses are regularly 
inspected and supervised. Safe milk and other foodstuffs are readily 
available to the population, although we are continuing to press to 
scure further improvements. We are still troubled with some insect 
pests such as mosquitoes. However, no mosquito-borne disease is 
prevalent on the island and the control of flies has been quite suc- 
essful. Similarly, extensive rat-contro] measures have been carried 
out, although in some localities rodents continue to be a problem. 
The rural areas of the island generally have a large mongoose popula- 
ti which constitutes a reservoir of infection for rabies. Occasion- 
illy a mongoose transmits rabies to domestic animals, but fortunately 
to case of human rabies has been confirmed in Puerto Rico for more 
than 40 years. 

Other sanitation problems include our current endeavor to provide 
ill urban areas with adequate sewage-disposal facilities, as well as 
tural areas with individual sanitary units. We are also increasingly 
meerned with various industrial hygiene needs. The growth of in- 
dustry and of mechanized agriculture making use of a great variety 
if toxic substances is creating new occupational health problems 
thich likewise require control. 

@ provision of medical care in Puerto Rico has traditionally 
na responsibility which the municipal governments have assumed 
fr all persons of limited means. Because only a few in the past 
Wee in a position to purchase such services themselves, most medical 
‘arm has been made available on a tax supported basis. Today ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the population still obtain all medical care 
“vices, Outpatient as well as hospitalization, at public expense. 
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Although an islandwide public health service was created in Puerty 
Rico in 1912, it was not until the passage of the organic act in 19;7 
that a separate department of health was established in Puerto Rico 
Prior to that time, certain health functions were met by other ingulap 
agencies. However, after 1917 each of the 76 municipalities gop. 
tinued to render most of the personal health care services, operati 
either hospitals or dispensaries, or both. Since its organization, the 
department of health has attempted to assist the municipalities jp 
discharging this responsibility. As the resources available for megt. 
ing health needs have increased and as the solution to many of the 
people’s health problems has become more specialized and complex 
the department of health has assumed increasing responsibilities in 
rendering such service itself. 

Initially, special hospitals were established for the treatment of 
tuberculosis patients, for mental patients and for lepers, and later 
number of strategically located district hospitals were opened to 
handle the more difficult hospital cases which could not be seryed 
adequately at the municipal level. 

It may interest you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that this activity was initiated by Dr. Fernés when he was connected 
with the department of health at that time. 

In the midtwenties, the department of healh also began to establish 
a public health unit in each municipality. These units provide for 
the organization of all community health care services other than 
hospitalization, including a great variety of sanitation and preven- 
tive health programs as well as clinics for the provision of personal 
services. In this work, we have been greatly assisted by advice and 
technical guidance given us by the U.S. Public Health’ Service and 
the Children’s Bureau and also by the Rockefeller Foundation assist. 
ing the government of Puerto Rico in this respect. 

After 1940 when titles V and VI of the Recial Security Act wer 
extended to Puerto Rico, it was possible to expand greatly the scope 
of the work of the public health units on the basis of the Fedenl 
grants we secured. The public health units created in each munid- 
pality have over time been reinforced by more than 200 subunits 
located mostly in the more isolated rural areas of the island in order 
to facilitate the participation of the people in these programs. After 
World War II, a new development was initiated aiming at the con- 
struction of a health center in each second and third class municipality 
in the island. This, again, was in the second term of Dr. Ferns 
as commissioner of health. 

These health centers of which 33 are now in operation include the 
en health unit as well as a small hospital unit with 1 hospital 

for each 1,000 residents of the municipality, and a public welfar 
unit. 

The Commonwealth department of health is responsible for the 

rovision of all welfare services at the local level as well as publi 

ealth activities, and it shares with the municipalities the financial 
burden of the operation of the hospital unit. 
Although a number of our health centers were constructed pris 
to the passage of the Hill-Burton Act in 1948, this program has been 
greatly facilitated by the authorization of Federal funds for hospital 
construction. 
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To date, more than $7 million of Federal funds have been allocated 
for the construction of health centers in Puerto Rico. 

The Hill-Burton Act was framed specifically to promote the de- 
velopment of a coordinated system of hospital facilities in each of 
the States. : f ee s 

Our program of constructing a health center in each municipality 
has been an essential step toward implementing this aim. The health 
enter, by providing a single physical setting within which we can 
make available the continuum of preventive, diagnostic, curative and 
whabilitative services and coordinate health and welfare services, 
facilitates the necessary integration at the local level. 

At the same time, each health center is an interrelated part of a 
eordinated hospital system, with a two-way flow between the health 
enter, the district hospital which serves it, and finally, the base hos- 
pital of the department which is currently established as the pri- 
mary teaching and research institution of the School of Medicine of 
the University of Puerto Rico. Such organization makes possible 
the referral of patients according to the difficulty and medical needs 
of the cases. It also provides the upgrading of the quality of service 
rendered at the local level. 

A key element in this hospital system is the $60 million medical 
center that is being built in the San Juan metropolitan area and is to 
include, in addition to the department’s base hospital, a 600-bed 
municipal hospital, a 300-bed industrial hospital, a 200-bed chronic 
disease hospital, a 100-bed cancer hospital, and a 60-bed rehabilita- 
tion center as well as various related teaching, research and other 
facilities. 

Currently there is a total of more than 7,000 general hospital beds 
in Puerto Rico, representing about 3 beds for every 1,000 persons. 
There are also in excess of 5,000 special hospital beds in institutions 
for tubercular, chronic and mental patients, representing about 2.2 
beds per thousand. More than 70 percent of these beds are in gov- 
emment-operated hospitals. 

The department of health is currently completing a major 2-year 
study on the cost of medical care in Puerto Rico. This survey in- 
dudes an appraisal of the personnel, facilities and quality of care as 
well as its financing. We feel confident that this study will serve 
tohighlight the problem of providing high quality and efficient medi- 
cal care to our growing middle class. With the rapid increase in 
family income which has occurred in recent years, the ability of our 
population to purchase medical services has greatly expanded. It is 
our hope that recommendations will be made which will provide a 
more adequate financial basis for the provision of such care. The 
components of good medical service, it should be emphasized, are no 
ss expensive here than in the States. However, per capita income 
in Puerto Rico is less than one-third as high as on the mainland. Thus, 
iM increase in the financial resources made available for medical 
tare represents one of our leading problems. 

, owever, we are limited by more than financial shortages. There 
$a need for a greater number of well trained medical and para- 
edical personnel. Although the situation is improving, the provi- 
sion of such personnel continues as one of our major items. 

At the beginning of the century, there were fewer than 200 physi- 
dans practicing in Puerto Rico and in 1934 there were only approxi- 
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mately twice as many, while today there are close to 1,500 physicians 
working in the island. 

A similar increase in related personnel has occurred. For example 
the number of graduate nurses working in Puerto Rico today total 
about 2,200, double the number 10 years ago. Mention has already 
been made of the School of Medicine of the University of Puerto Rig, 
which is a fully accredited institution and today not only graduate 
physicians but also, through its department of public health and pre. 
ventive medicine, public health specialists, sanitarians, health educg. 
tors, and public health nurses. 

The Commonwealth department of health also provides varioy 
training programs for graduate nurses, laboratory technicians, ob. 
stetrical nurses, medical record librarians and assists in the instrye. 
tion and supervision of many other specialists. There are six acered. 
ited internships and five residency programs in our hospitals, Jp. 
service training of existing staff is also a major concern. 

It is this emphasis upon training, coupled with the provision of 
field experience in a demonstration area or practice field, that hgs 
been the most important factor in attracting foreigners to visit and 
study the organization and provision of health care services in Puerto 
Rico. About one-half of those studying public health in Puerto Rie 
have come from various Latin American countries. Each year sey. 
eral hundred visitors are coming to observe at firsthand the develop. 
ments underway to effect a more efficient organization and distrihy- 
tion of health-care services, to coordinate training more completely 
with the provision of medical care, and to upgrade the quality of car 
rendered. We are conscious that in this respect Puerto Rico is play. 
ing an important role as a steppingstone or bridge between the main. 
land and Latin America. 

Mr. Chairman, I prepared a short statement on the public welfare 
activities of the Department. I do not know whether you want me 
to present this. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the statement will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. GUILLFRMO ARRONA, SECRETARY OF HEALTH OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Since the passage of the Public Welfare law in 1943, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has assumed responsibility for a program of public assistance to 
persons unable to provide for themselves and their dependents the minimum e+ 
sentials of life. This act also called for the provision of child welfare services 
for dependent, neglected, delinquent and predelinquent children, including the 
licensing and supervision of private child caring institutions, as well as the iD 
vestigation and approval and all adoption placements. Additional services to 
handicapped persons and to migrant families have been developed within this 
welfare structure. 

Although Puerto Rico has provided public assistance to its needy population 
since 1943, a major expansion of this program occured in 1950 when the public 
assistance titles of the Federal Social Security Act were extended to the island. 
Coverage has been broadened and larger individual grants have been provided 
following the enactment of increases in the initial ceiling of four and a quarter 
million dollars of Federal funds made available to Puerto Rico for this purpose. 
The present limit of Federal funds is eight and a half million dollars per year. 

There is undoubtedly today in Puerto Rico a smaller segment of the popula- 
tion who because of age, of physical, mental and emotional handicaps and dis 
abilities, or of economic deprivation, require social welfare asssitance than +) 
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or 20 years ago. Then, the resources available for this purpose were extremely 
limited. While we are still experiencing major financial restrictions in the im- 
plementation of our welfare programs, we have nonetheless been able to render 
gome assistance to an increasing proportion of those in need. The last decade 
pas thus been a period during which we have moved in the direction of closing 
the gap between the kind and amount of assistance required and our ability to 
make such help available. 

Thus, the unprecedented rapidity of recent social and economic development 
and the accompanying increase in family income is on the one hand serving 
to reduce the size of the dependent population. However, the transformation 
in life patterns occasioned by the rapid industrialization and urban growth of 
the island, as well as the movement of large numbers of persons to and from 
the mainland, is creating new problems of adjustment. As the tempo of this 
change mounts, we feel an increasing obligation to assist our people by rendering 
such supporting services as will reinforce the family, facilitate social adjustment, 
and lead to the enrichment of each individual’s life. 

The large share of its budget which Puerto Rico is devoting to welfare activi- 
ties should be noted. The public assistance program continues to be one of the 
most important channels for such expenditures. In 1958, the Commonwealth 
government’s contribution constituted 64.4 percent of the expenditures of the 
assistance program, the balance being provided by the Federal Government. It 
is significant to note that no other State or Territory contributes as high a share 
of the cost of this program. 

As of June 1958 there were 247,814 persons receiving public assistance in 
Puerto Rico. This constitutes 10.7 percent of our population and is distributed 
among the different categorical groups as follows: Old-age assistance, 41,370 
eases; aid to the blind, 1,841 cases; aid to dependent children, 44,667 cases, in- 
duding 178,209 persons; aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 21,647 
cases; aid to dependent children with tutors, 3,527 cases, including 3,980 per- 
sons ; and general assistance, 767 cases. 

While a relatively large proportion of our population currently receives public 
assistance, the following factors should be noted: 

1. The transitional stage of economic development: Low-wage industries such 
as home needlework, which constituted the source of employment for many 
public assistance families, are disappearing, and unemployment still persists 
for around 13 percent of our population. 

2. The existing age composition of our population and indicated changes: Half 
of our population is under 18 years of age. Moreover, because of the combined 
effects of a high birth rate and low mortality and the continuing loss of young 
adults to the mainland, an increasing proportion of Puerto Rico’s population in 
the next 15 or 20 years will consist of persons under 21 and over 65. This is 
likely to result in an increase in the number of dependent persons for whom 
assistance and care will have to be provided. 

3. The development of social security measures such as social insurance un- 
employment compensation programs have been started relatively recently, and 
large segments of our population are not yet covered and will never be under 
the present eligibility requirements of these programs. 

It should also be pointed out that the average monthly grants are extremely 
low, in July 1959 amounting to $11.32. For the same period, the average 
monthly grant for all of the States was $72.88. We consider the problem of 
securing greater financial support for this program as a pressing immediate 
need. At present we are only meeting 45 percent of the budgetary deficit for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled, and only 33 percent of the budgetary deficit in ADC cases at minimum 
needs priced as of 1950. Even though the Commonwealth support of this pro- 
gram is one of the largest items of the budget, it is insufficient together with 
present Federal grants for public assistance to allow adequate individual pay- 
ments. No less important than the need to increase average payments is the 
problem of improving the quality and quantity of staff employed to administer 
this program. Such a step would make possible the assignment of reasonable 
caseloads and the use of public assistance as a more vital tool in the process of 
rehabilitating our needy families. 

Because our public assistance program is administered as a part of the activi- 
ties of the Commonwealth department of health, we are in a virtually unique 
Position to coordinate the provision of health and welfare services. We are 
striving to develop and strengthen our work in the areas of prevention, rehabili- 
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tation, and correction in order to enable our recipients of public assistance tp 
help themselves. Welfare and health problems, we know, are most often ¢ 
interrelated, and we feel confident that we can best provide the essential] 
port to our needy families through a more coordinated approach, which can arm 
them with a deeper and broader insight both into their own problems ang the 
means of solving them. 

The development of a comprehensive child welfare program in Puerto Rico 
has, as in the case of public assistance, been greatly assisted by the allocation of 
Federal funds for this purpose. This first occurred in 1940 when titles y and 
VI of the Social Security Act were extended to Puerto Rico. However, Federa} 
funds made available for the child welfare services program totaled only a little 
more than $300,000 during the last fiscal year, representing about 14 percent of 
the combined Federal and Commonwealth expenditures for this program, The 
provision of Federal funds has over the years facilitated the provision of per- 
sonnel at the local level devoted full-time to work with children. Previonsly 
services were rendered only from the central office by a few workers who 
traveled around the island. During the last fiscal year, 49 of the 76 public wel. 
fare offices were s:affed with special child welfare personnel. It has also aided 
in the recruitment and training of the personnel neded to develop a well-rounded 
program. Foster-home care and homemakers’ services are examples of programs 
which have been developed as a result of this assistance. The following data 
for the last fiscal year will give an idea of the extent to which the Common. 
wealth of Puerto Rico has attempted to answer the needs of its children and 
youth: 

1. A total of 162 child welfare workers who rendered services to more than 
12,000 children were employed. 

2. Seven child-caring institutions which took care of almost 3,000 children were 
administered. 

3. The social study of approximately 650 adoption applicants were made. 

4. Foster-home care for more than 1,000 children was provided. 

5. Homemakers were assigned to the homes of 360 children. 

6. Psychiatric care was provided to 212 children. 

7. A limited amount of special care and instruction was secured for mentally 
retarded children. 

We feel a pressing need to expand many phases of this work. On the one 
hand, more staff is required to handle the serious backlog of children’s cases, 
On the other, substantially larger resources are necessary for the payment of 
foster homes and homemakers services. There are additional needs which also 
must be met more adequately. For example, there are many children whose 
mothers cannot take care of them because they work outside the home. This 
problem is likely to increase considerably with continuing industrialization, 
Women already constitute over 60 percent of the working force in the new indus- 
tries in Puerto Rico. A recent survey made in two communities of the San Juan 
metropolitan area indicates that many children of working mothers are badly in 
need of day care services. 

Our mentally retarded children and their parents and families also require 
special attention. Some of these children can benefit from a special type of eda- 
cation, others need custodial care. Such parents must have help in understand- 
ing the needs of their mentally retarded children and in taking adequate care of 
them. They need supportive services which only specially trained personnel can 
give them. However, all we have in Puerto Rico at present to answer the needs 
of our mentally retarded children is one small private institution. Services for 
mentally ill children are also grossly inadequate. The number of child psychia- 
trists in the Commonwealth is negligible, and there are practically no facilities 
for hospital care of mentally sick children. 

We have purposely refrained from speaking of the needs of the so-called juve 
nile delinquents because we strongly believe that their needs are no different 
than those of the other children and youngsters entrusted to our care. Although 
some of our children come into conflict with the law, it should be emphasized 
that we are apparently not faced with problems of the magnitude of those 
encountered in the larger cities of the mainland. For example, during fiscal 
year 1957-58, about 2 percent of the child population of Puerto Rico came to the 
attention of the police, while the best similar estimate of the average for the 
United States as a whole is 7.7 percent. 

Even though the Commonwealth government has been increasing its appropri- 
ations for child welfare services year after year, the backlog is so great that we 
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feel an urgent need for additional personnel, particularly for specialized 
orkers to reinforce our existing staff. Additional personnel will strengthen the 
sede services within our child welfare service program and help to improve those 
we render in the institutions serving children. As in other fields, we are con- 
tinually thinking of program designs that will permit us to deal with the situation 
tlower costs without jeopardizing our basic concern of meeting adequately the 
; al needs of our children for protection and assistance. 

You will discover in Puerto Rico a great dedication to our youth as the bearers 
of our future. Such welfare services as we render to our juvenile population 
gre seen aS but a part of our efforts to insure that our children experience a 

and more rewarding life. We have in Puerto Rico an official public body, 
the children’s commission, which serves in an advisory capacity to the Governor 
and helps in coordinating the activities undertaken by both government agencies 
and private groups in meeting the needs of our children. 

Mr. O’Brien. I notice you say 69 out of 76 municipalities now 
chlorinate water supply. 

Dr. Arnona. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there public opposition to that ? 

Dr. Arnona. We have not had any organized opposition. There 
was a hearing before the planning board before the decision was 
made, and practically there was no opposition to it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know we had some experiences and are having some 
experiences on the mainland in that respect. 

| would like to ask you this question: Would your problems as 
scretary of health be eased, complicated, or unchanged by statehood ? 

Dr. Arsona. The health program, I suppose, would be basically the 
same. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. What percentage of your people on the island here 

. 5 Y . . ? 
Doctor, are able to pay for their own medical and hospital care? 

Dr. Arson. We have just finished a survey of 3,000 representative 
families, and the finding is that 70 percent of the population get their 
medical care in public service and 30 percent are able to pay for some 
of the service they get. 

Mr. Asprnatt. From the figures you gave, each one of your doctors 
is responsible for about 1,500 inhabitants and each one of your nurses 
isresponsible for some place around 1,100 inhabitants? 

Dr. Arnona. Yes. 

Mr. Asrrnati. Just what proportion of the population does that 
leave uncared for ? 

Dr. Arnona. For practical purposes, every one in the island can get 
medical care. What worries us in the area in which we are working 

. . . = 

now is to improve the quality of the care they get. Of course, a 
doctor taking care of 50 persons in one morning cannot give as good 
care as if he only has 10 persons to take care of. 

Mr, Asprnati. That is right. Can the people get the care soon 
ough in emergency cases in order to take care of their difficulties? 

s . . 

Dr. Arzona. I would say most of the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Are you able to tell me what the average net income 
ofa doctor is on the island ? 

Dr. Arsona. No, sir. 

Mr, Asprnatyu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Warton. Doctor, the 30 percent as against 70 percent, I un- 
derstand, dovetails in with government hospitals, and so forth, and 
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I am curious to know, do your practitioners handle both types of 
cases or specialize in private cases or public cases ¢ 

Dr. Arsona. The Health Department employs on a salary basis g 
number of physicians, some on a full time basis and some on part 
time basis. Those employed on a part time basis, of course, hayg 
private offices and take care of private pera I think probably 
about half the doctors in Puerto Rico, about 750, have employmenj 
of course, in one way or another. 

Mr. Wuarton. | think that answers the question I have in mind. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. Westianp. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powe... I just want to congratulate the doctor for reducing 
the mortality rate here to less than it is in the United States, and to 
also say, Doctor, that I was instrumental in getting a grant from the 
National Health Institute for the Puerto Rico Institute of Psychiatry 
which means an advance in Federal funds for mental health in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernds. 

Mr. Frernoés-Isern. Doctor, you have a number of programs in the 
Department of Public Health and besides your department which in- 
clude social welfare. In those programs you get assistance from the 
Federal Government ? 

Dr. Arpona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Would you please just enumerate some of them? 

Dr. Arsona. Public health programs in which we get some as- 
sistance from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Yes. 

Dr. Arpona. We get Federal grants-in-aid in connection with our 
tuberculosis program, child health, crippled children, general health, 
mental health, cancer control, water Palabiin control, heart disease, 
and hospital construction. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Does Puerto Rico get assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government on the same basis as any State? 

Dr. Arsona. Yes, sir, on this program on the same basis. 

Mr. Frernoés-Isern. Must Puerto Rico contribute a share to match 
those funds, or do you get them without the requirement to match! 

Dr. Arsona. No; we have the matching requirement. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. There are various formulas, depending on the 
program; is that not right ? 

Dr. Arpona. That is right. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. And if Puerto Rico did not have the money to 
match the Federal funds, then we would not get the Federal funds 
either ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Arsona. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Dr. Arbona. 

Dr. Arsona. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I note our next subject for discussion is political 
party platforms and developments in Puerto Rico, which could be an 
interesting afternoon to say the least. 
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The first witness will be Mr. Jose Trias Monge, who will speak for 

ihe Popular Democratic Party. We will have a short recess first. 
Short recess. ) Ae : : 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair take note of the fact that when we are 
jiscussing political party platforms there is a certain degree of emo- 
tionalism involved, and may we urge that, during these discussions 
this afternoon, we refrain from applause, choosing up sides, shall we 
gy. In other words, let us concentrate on the witnesses and we will 
ysume that each and all of them have friends in the audience. 

You may proceed. 


SATEMENT OF JOSE TRIAS MONGE, THE POPULAR DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY, THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Trras Monee. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
ny name is Jose Trias Monge. I am a practicing attorney and hold 
w government position. I appear on behalf of the Popular Demo- 
watic Party. I appreciate this opportunity to present before you the 
views of our party. a a 

It is against the background of the traditional aspirations of the 
yople of Puerto Rico, of their drive for economic betterment, and 
their long quest for self-government, that the political issues of today 
an be best understood. A brief outline of the Puerto Rican story 
should therefore, however summarily, be attempted. 

The first three centuries of Puerto Rico’s life as a colonial possession 
if Spain were one long, uninterrupted period of absolute rule. Ex- 
wept for very brief periods in which Puerto Ricans were allowed to 
wrticipate to some extent in the government of municipalities, the 
people had no participation at all in the governmental processes, 
which was also generally true of the political situation in Spain 
proper. The captain general appointed by the King was the chief 
uecutive, the chief legislator, and the chief judge, besides being also 
the chief army officer and the wielder of the King’s important powers 


| necclesiastical matters. There was no legislature in the island, and 


the nearest court with some jurisdiction over the Governor was in the 
_lighboring island of Santo Domingo. Over them all stood the 
| tooding omnipresence of the Council of the Indies which, from far- 
| away Madrid, attempted to oversee the complex operations of the 
st empire. 
The proclamation in 1812 of the first Spanish Constitution brought 
ie first measure of relief. Puerto Rico, together with the other 
Spanish settlements, was accorded representation in the Spanish Par- 
lament; it became a Province of Spain, with the equivalent of full 
)pinish citizenship for all Puerto Ricans, and a sort of local legisla- 
ure was established. 
The Constitution of 1812 was short lived. The King regained his 
lsolute powers in 1814 and a policy of repression was again insti- 
itd, The Constitution was repealed; Puerto Ricans were divested 
i Spanish citizenship; the rights of provincehood were no longer 
ed colonial representation in the Cortes was abolished; and 
ikolute censorship reestablished. The 1812 constitution was again 
welaimed in 1820, to be repealed once more in 1823. When it was 
fin reestablished in 1837, it was not made applicable this time to 
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Cuba and Puerto Rico, which were from then on to be governed } 
special laws. ‘These special laws were never enacted and for the y 
32 years political repression was again the rule. Politica] Vie 
were not allowed in Puerto Rico until 1869. - 

Almost from the time of the first elections in Puerto Rico 90 yea 
ago, the principal issue has been the one about which you hear iia 
today, the problem of political status, and public opinion was divided 
among the very same three alternatives that you find discussed today 
One group, the Conservative Party, favored the status quo or, at mee 
full assimilation with Spain, as a State or Province thereof, An. 
other group, the Autonomists, favored complete local self-government 
for Puerto Rico, in permanent association with Spain. This party 
was not founded until 1887 because prior to that time any talk about 
autonomy verged on the treasonable. Before coming out for fyl] 
autonomy, they held to a liberal reform program. Still a third 
group which, of course, was not allowed to function as a legally re. 
ognized party and the leaders of which were exiles, favored ind. 
pendence. 

Whenever there was a chance for free elections under Spanish rule, 


which did not happen frequently, liberal reformist or autonomist | 
sentiment had the overwhelming endorsement of the people. The 
Conservative or Spanish Unconditional Party, however, carried as q | 


rule the elections with Government help. Finally, in 1897, Spain 
granted full autonomy to Puerto Rico, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Autonomist Party. 

The Charter of Autonomy of 1897 was indeed a remarkable docu- 
ment for its day. It provided for a Puerto Rican Parliament of two 
houses: a wholly elected house of representatives and an upper hous 
with an elected majority. The whole Cabinet was responsible to 
Parliament and as such was, of course, selected by Parliament with- 
out any intervention by the Spanish Government. Extensive legish- 
tive powers were granted to Parliament, including power over tariffs, 
with a reciprocal preferential arrangement with Spain, and partic: 
pation by Puerto Rico in the negotiation of commercial treaties 
Commercial treaties could not, in effect, apply in Puerto Rico except 
with the consent of the Puerto Rican Parliament. Most important 
of all, and this is the direct precedent in Puerto Rican history for the 
principle of compact on which the present Commonwealth status i 


based, the Charter of Autonomy provided that none of its provisions | 


could be changed by the Spanish Parliament except at the petition of 
the Puerto Rican Parliament. Other laws of the period maintained 
Puerto Rican representation in the Spanish Cortes, again extended 
Spanish citizenship to Puerto Ricans and established male univers 
suffrage. 

A few months after the proclamation of the charter of autonomy 
came the Spanish-American War. The change in sovereignty wis 
welcomed by the vast majority of Puerto Ricans. The old parties 
were reorganized and two new parties, the Federal and the Re ub- 
lican, were created. Both asked for the incorporation of Puerto ie 
to the Union as a territory, and for its eventual admission as a State 

In the first organic act providing a civil government for Puerto 


Rico, the Foraker Act of 1900, Congress made liberal provision for} 


the economic relationships between the United States and Puerto 
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Rico. These provisions still subsist as part of the Federal Relations 
Act. They have played, unquestionably, a major role in the economic 
development of Puerto Rico in this century. 

On the political side, however, the results were less commendable. 
A wholly elected house of representatives was provided in the Foraker 
Act as in the charter of autonomy but instead of an upper house with 
at least an elected majority, as in the charter, the Foraker Act created 
a wholly appointed executive council composed of the heads of depart- 
ments and a minority of Puerto Ricans. All department heads were 
to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
U.S. Senate. The powers of the legislature were also curtailed and, 
besides, Congress reserved itself the power to repeal any law of the 
Puerto Rican Legislature. The Foraker Act itself was, of course, 
subject to unilateral amendment or repeal by Congress, in contract 
with the express provisions of the charter of autonomy. The Foraker 
Act also failed to extend U.S. citizenship to Puerto Ricans, contrary 
to the provisions of the original Foraker bill. 

The Foraker Act was a great disappointment to the majority of 
the Puerto Rican people. Its approval was, together with the marked 
favor shown by the early appointed Governors to the local Repub- 
lian Party, a major factor in the dissolution of the Federal Party 
and the organization, thereafter, of the Union de Puerto Rico, which 
came out in its platform for a fully self-governing status for Puerto 
Rico, either in the form of statehood, independence, or full autonomy. 

The Republican Party opposed the union, still with territorial 
status and eventual statehood as its program. The union won all the 
elections since its organization in 1904 until 1924, when it merged 
with a splinter group of the Republican Party under a platform call- 
ing only for full autonomy, and continued in power under the name 
of the Alianza until 1932. 

The Foraker Act was, however, enacted as a temporary law. The 
original version of the Foraker bill intended to provide a permanent 
form of civil government for Puerto Rico but, as finally approved by 
Congress, the act specifically referred to the temporary nature of the 
government therein provided. Section 39 of the act itself created 
a commission for the very purpose of recommending to Congress a 
new bill. This change in the nature of the bill undoubtedly was an 
important factor in its final enactment. 

The bill had had a stormy life in Congress. Many Senators and 
Congressmen vigorously held that the Constitution did not permit 
the acquisition of colonial possessions by the United States. Others 
maintained that, even if this were constitutionally permissible, the 
Constitution followed the flag and that a bill like that presented by 
Senator Foraker was invalid under the Constitution. Others thought 
that, aside from constitutional considerations, the Foraker bill was 
not liberal enough in extending self-governing powers to the people 
of Puerto Rico, A distinguished Senator proposed, in fact, an amend- 
ment to the bill to authorize instead the people of Puerto Rico to 
adopt their own constitution. This amendment anticipated some of 
the features of Public Law 606 of 1950, pursuant to which the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico was established. According to the amend- 
ment, a constitutional convention was to be called by the Legislative 
Assembly of Puerto Rico and the constitution so approved would be 
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submittéd to the President, who would proclaim it if he found it jy 
conformance with the enacting law. 

Soon after the approval of the Foraker Act, all political parties 
in Puerto Rico petitioned for its amendment. The amendments 
chiefly sought were the extension of U.S. citizenship, the enactment 
of a bill of rights, the separation of the executive from the legislative 
power, with the creation of an elected senate in place of the executive 
council, and the appointment of cabinet members by the Governor, 
instead of by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

All of these changes were enacted by Congress in the Second 
Organic Act for Puerto Rico, the Jones Act of 1917, except the one 
relating to the appointment of cabinet members. The Jones Act 
allowed the Governor of Puerto Rico, who was still a Presidential 
appointee, to appoint all cabinet members except two, the attorney 
general and the commissioner of education. ‘The President would also 
continue to appoint the justices of the supreme court and the auditor, 
The Congress also retained power to repeal any law of the Puerto 
Rican Legislature who, on the other hand, had no power to override 
the Governor’s veto, unless the President concurred. 

The Jones Act was an important step forward, as compared to the 
first organic act, but still it fell far short of providing self-govern- 
ment for Puerto Rico. Constitutionally speaking, Puerto Rico was 
under the Jones Act—as the Supreme Court stated on several occa- 
sions—nothing but a possession of the United States, with a greater 
degree of self-government but unilaterally granted. 

The efforts to achieve a greater measure of self-government were 
renewed soon after the approval of the Jones Act. Since 1918 many 
bills were presented in Congress to allow the people of Puerto Rico 
to elect their own Governor. In 1919, Congress was asked by the 
legislative assembly to express its intention about Puerto Rico’s final 
status and to hold a plebiscite. The same request was repeated in 
1923 in a joint petition by all political parties in Puerto Rico and 
the Popular Democratic Party was again to do it in 1946. 

It is interesting to note the Popular Democratic Party repeated this 
request in 1946, and this request also was joined by other political 
parties. The Popular Democratic Party has never opposed a plebi- 
scite in Puerto Rico. The fact is we have been one of the proposers 
of the plebiscite. 

In 1922, bills were filed in both the House and Senate of the United 
States to create the Associated Free State of Puerto Rico, similar 
in a few points to the present commonwealth status, but lacking the 
key concepts of a constitution adopted by the people of Puerto Rico 
themselves and of a compact as the basis of their relationship with 
the Government of the United States. The creation of the Associated 
Free State of Puerto Rico was actually the main plank in the 1922 
platform of the Union Party. 

The idea of a constitution enacted by the people of Puerto Rico 
themselves, as the next step after the Jones Act, had been endorsed 
in 1916 by Congressman Towner, of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, who was later to become Governor of Puerto Rico. The 
idea was formally discussed in Congress in 1923 by Mr. Felix Cordova 
Davila, Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico in Washington. The 
idea of a compact as the basis for a free, noncolonial status for Puerto 
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io, which echoes back in Puerto Rican history, as we have seen, 
the Charter of Autonomy of 1897, is also to be found in the political 
gritings of the twenties and later years. Reference, of course, was 
sften made to the Northwest Ordinance as precedent for the execu- 
gon of a compact between the Congress of the United States and the 
ople of a territory, as well as to the long history of the idea of con- 
iact in Western political thought. 2 

These two ideas, of compact and a constitution, never came, how- 
wer, to the fore of political debate during the twenties and the 
thirties. The first proposals to this effect were to be made in the 
ammer of 1946 in published articles by Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern and 
\fr, Luis Munoz- Marin. The parties were locked for most of this 
riod, as they had been in the preceding decades, in theoretical] dis- 


wssion about the merits of statehood and independence, solutions 
| shich were as impractical then as they are now. By the end of the 
| thirties, this sterile debate had about drained the energies of all the 


hen existing parties, which failed to present workable programs to 
Congress for the continued development of self-government in Puerto 
Rico and which, in their fixation with the question of status, failed 


| address themselves to the urgent economic problems facing our 


people. rials ai i us ys 
The economic situation of Puerto Rico in the late thirties, just prior 


| to the organization of the Popular Democratic Party, was indeed 


desperate. The average daily wage in the sugarcane region was 
$20; in the tobacco farms, 55 cents; and in the coffee area, 60 cents. 
About 325,000 acres, of the best land in Puerto Rico were in the hands 
of half a dozen sugar companies, which exercised great political pow- 
and dictated many of the nominations to the legislative assembly. 

Under such conditions, it was to be expected that social legislation 
yas held at a minimum. There was no minimum wage legislation, 
0 labor relations law to guarantee effectively the workers’ right to 
mganize themselves into unions and to bargain collectively under con- 
litions of basic equality. 

Direct taxes, of course, were at this time held sufficiently low as 
wt to harass the all-powerful sugar companies. Indirect consumer 
faxes were inordinately higher proportionately. Tax collections 
mounted in 1939-40 to $26 million, as compared to $197 million in 
18-59. The budget in 1939-40 for the insular and municipal gov- 
mments amounted accordingly to only $40 million, as compared 
0 $293 million for 1958-59. 

There were no real programs for industrialization, for the better- 
nent of agriculture, the improvement of housing and living condi- 
tions, the achievement of adequate health and educational standards, 
the creation of better communication and transportation facilities. 
lifeexpectancy in the Puerto Rico of that period was only 46 years, 
compared to 68 years today. Tuberculosis, now responsible for 
mly 29 deaths per hundred thousand inhabitants, then accounted for 
tight times as many deaths. Dreaded malaria, now completely un- 
mown in Puerto Rico, was then responsible for 96 deaths per hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The mortality rate was 18 deaths per 
thousand in 1940; it has been brought down to 6.8. 

The educational picture was just as bleak. The literacy rate in 
M0 was only 68.5 percent as compared to 86.6 percent today. There 

49511—60-—14 
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was only room for 297,000 children in the schools, as compared t) 
622,000 today, after the number of classrooms has been doubled. Able 
children of poor parents had little hope then of attaining a higher 
education, for the whole budget for scholarship aids in 1940 amounted 
to the sum of $38,000, as compared to $2,668,500 today. 

Rural electrification was practically nonexistent in 1940; less than 
one-third of the present number enjoyed aqueduct service; only one. 
fifth had sewer service; there was no rural telephone service at q 
only six towns had fire prevention services; the number of kilometers 
of road in serviceable condition was only 2,394, as contrasted to 4,69 
at present. oT 

In 1940, a total of 96,000 families lived as squatters in land hp. 
longing to their employers, from where they could be evicted at yi] 
without land or housing of their own. Up to this year, 50,810 familie 
have been installed in a plot of their own and many others have ceased 
to be squatters because of the general improvement in economic eon. 
ditions, many having built their own low-cost homes under the mutyy] 
aid program. The remaining few are eee satisfied with their 
present relationships with their landlords and have not availed them. 
selves of the opportunity they have to own land in usufruct. 

It is indeed difficult to recall in all its appalling detail the laborers 
lot in the thirties. This is how a distinguished economist, Mr. Esteban 
Bird, now vice president of the Credito and Ahorro Ponceno Bank, de. 
scribed the situation in his well-known 1937 report on the sugar 
industry : 


The seasonal character of the industry, its relatively large alternatives, the 
large concentration of wealth, and the maldistribution of income have maée 
the laborer too dependent on the sugar industry. 

This is aggravated by the fact that the industry fails to provide security, 
Although this is one of the most characteristic shortcomings of modern industry 
in general, the extent of insecurity in the sugar industry is alarming. The sugar. 
eane laborer of Puerto Rico does not own a house; lacks land for cultivation 
when unemployed; lacks savings because the income received is barely sufficient 
to provide for food requirements; he has been buying at the company’s stores 
and thus credit connections with other stores have been long discontinued: con- 
sequently, when his usefulness is gone or when he tries to bargain for his moral 
rights, he may be easily removed from a job in a country where one quarter of 
the population is unemployed. 

This is not liberty. Those conditions make him easy prey to exploitation. He 
is easy prey to unscrupulous property owners who may take advantage of his 
helplessness and may deprive him of the free exercise of his right to vote, 
Consequently, under these conditions, and on the evidence presented elsewhere, 
the sugar industry tends to interfere with civic life and the development of 
social freedom * * * 


This gives an indication of the really alarming poverty of the 
Puerto Rican. 

In contrast to the poverty and helplessness of the laborer and to 
the inadequate returns to sugarcane farmers and colonos, who were 
often forced to sell their farms, the average combined annual returns 
on capital to the sugar companies from 1922 to 1935 were, as pointed 
out by Mr. Bird, 19 percent; the average return in 4 years of the 13- 
year period was over 25 percent; and in various occasions stock divi- 
dends of even 100 percent or more were declared (pp. 33-34). Theer 
cess profits of just three sugar mills from 1920 to 1935, to give 4 
final dramatic figure, were practically as large as the total public debt 
of the whole island (op. cit., p. 39). 
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It was in answer to this dramatic challenge that the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party sprung into life in 1938. Opposing the Popular Party 
in the 1940 elections were the then majority party, a coalition of the 
Republican Party, the same party that now is known as the State- 
hood Republican Party, and the Socialist Party, an incomprehensible 
alliance understandably dominated by the wealthier partner. The 
third party centered around the Liberal Party, the successor to the 
Jnion de Puerto Rico, who had formed a coalition with splinter 

roups of the BeR naan and Socialist Parties. 

The Popular Democratic Party waived aside the status issue and 
ran oh a Vigorous program of economic and social reform. The 
Popular Party stated that Puerto Rico had serious political problems, 
as it was lacking many of the important attributes of self-government, 
but that its economic problems were still more serious. It accordingly 
urged the people of Puerto Rico to postpone the discussion of the 
status problem and to concentrate on the need to improve their stand- 
ard of living. At the same time, the people were asked to stamp out 
the corrupt electoral practices of the old parties, so largely responsible 
for the conditions then existing. 

The Popular Party came into power in 1940, just 2 years after its 
organization, and immediately launched its economic program, still 
in full swing and now generally known as Operation Bootstrap. Other 

akers before me have already described the dramatic achievements 
of this program ; the increase in production, the expansion of the eco- 
nomic base, the new industries, better health, better housing, greater 
educational opportunities, better wages, adequate social security. 
Through dedication and courage, and the generous helping hand of 
the United States, Puerto Rico has become a shining example to other 
economically underdeveloped areas of the approach to economic ob- 
jectives through the democratic process. Puerto Rico still has a long 
way to go, but now there is hope where formerly there was only 
despair, and the people have learned to help themselves. 

hey have also learned the value of their vote and how it is con- 
trary to the inherent worth and moral dignity of man to tradeaway 
this right. A clean government chosen through free and clean elec- 
tions, this has been one of the proudest achievements of political life 
in Puerto Rico in the last 2 decades. 

Let me add here a further word about the electoral process in Puerto 
Rico and about the elections and referendums held during the last 20 
years. May I quote from a 1952 report of this committee, Report No. 
1832 to accompany House Joint Resolution 430, approving the Com- 
monwealth constitution, which describes how voting is done in Puerto 
Rico. May I add this report was rendered to this same committee in 
1952 by Mr. Bow and Mr. McMullen, if I remember correctly, who 
were designated by the committee at the invitation of the Governor 
of Puerto Rico to come to Puerto Rico to observe the referendum that 
was held here for the ratification of the constitution. This isthe report 
of the committee : 


Puerto Rico has a unique system in the conduct of its elections. During the 
morning hours the electors appear at the voting place and effect their identifica- 
tion. At 1 p.m. the doors of the voting place are closed, qualified electors locked 
inside, and no other electors may enter. Names of the qualified voters in each 
precinct are called alphabetically and as the name is called the elector enters a 
vacant booth and secretly casts his ballot. After depositing the ballot in the 
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ballot box the voter is then permitted to leave the building. Hach political party 
had a judge at each voting place and each party had a separate padlock oy 
the ballot box, the key being in the possession of the judge designated by his 
particular party. 

This system first went into effect in the general elections of 1949, 
The electoral law on which it is based was drafted by the local Re. 
publican Party. In accordance with the policy of the Popular Demo- 
cratic legislative majority and of Governor Munoz, this law has never 
been changed since then, except by unanimous consent of all the politi. 
cal parties in Puerto Rico, a tradition which does honor to our people, 

The conduct of elections under this system is in charge of a board 
of elections, in which all political parties are represented equally, 
All decisions have to be adopted by a unanimous vote of the members 
present, provided there is a quorum at the time the vote is taken. 

The chairman of this board in 1940 was Mr. Charles H. Terry, who 
had the respect of all parties and who had been general supervisor of 
elections since 1926. He was still chairman when the referendums 
for the approval or rejection of law 600 and the ratification of the 
constitution was held. Upon Mr. Terry’s death, his successor, a su- 
perior court former judge, was selected by agreement among all par- 
ties. This man is now reaching the retirement age, at which time, 
in keeping with honored usage, his successor will also be selected by 
agreement among all political parties. The policy is to make the 
selection from the superior court bench. 

Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth, any matter on 
which there was a dissenting vote by the board of elections was to be 
decided by the general supervisor of elections, but any member of the 
board could appeal to the Governor from the decisions of the general 
supervisor. Shortly after the ratification of the commonwealth con- 
stitution through the referendum held on March 38, 1952, this power 
of the Governor to overturn the decisions of the general supervisor 
was taken away by law enacted at the petition of the present Governor. 

Every person over 21 years of age, who is a citizen of the United 
States and a resident of Puerto Rico, and who has duly registered, 
is entitled to vote in the general elections. There are no property 
or literacy requirements. The registration process is patterned after 
the electoral process itself and is subject to the same safeguards. The 
registration procedure is determined by the same electoral law, the 
amendment of which, as I have indicated, has been carried out only 
by unanimous consent of all the political parties in Puerto Rico. 

Close to 80 percent of all people registered usually vote in the gen- 
eral elections. This is one of the highest, if not the highest, turnout 
in an American jurisdiction. 

It is under this remarkable system, absolutely untainted and gen- 
erally acknowledged as truly free and democratic, both in form and in 
substance, that the elections and referendums of the last 20 years have 
been held. In 1940, the Popular Party polled 214,857 votes. It has 
been growing ever since, always polling, after 1944, over 60 percent 
of the vote. The Popular Party polled 383,280 votes in 1944; 392,033 
in 1948; 429,064 in 1952, after the establishment of the Common- 
wealth; and 433,010 in the last general elections, which is over 62 
percent of the total vote. 
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In 1956 the Statehood Party polled 172,838 votes, or 24.8 percent 
of the total vote and the Independentista Party the remaining 12.4 

rcent, or 86,386 votes. 

In favor of the acceptance of law 600 were 76.5 percent of those 
yoting and in favor of the ratification in 1952 of the constitution and 
the establishment of the Commonwealth were 81 percent. It is inter- 
esting to note that these figures demonstrate that many more people 
yoted in favor of the Commonwealth than those who have voted for 
the Popular Party itself. 

As I said, two members of this committee, Mr. Bow and Mr. Mc- 
Mullen, came in 1952 at the invitation of the Governor and with the 
consent of the committee chairman, to witness and observe the refer- 
endum on the constitution. Their report is part of this committee’s 
records. They both attested, in glowing terms, to the complete fair- 
ness and orderliness of the electorial process in Puerto Rico. This 
record of integrity indeed ranks foremost among the contributions 
which this party has made to the political development of Puerto 
Rico. 

After its economic program was underway, the Popular Party 
turned its attention to the problem of political status. As long as 
the people of Puerto Rico were not self-governing, a good part of 
the energies needed for the economic drive would inevitably be spent 
in wrangling about status. Colonialism is a festering sore in the 
human spirit and economic betterment does not, indeed cannot, pro- 
vide a cure. Convinced that neither statehood nor independence 
were not then, nor are they now nor will they be for a long time to 
come, practical ways to solve Puerto Rico’s problems, the Popular 
Party refused to concede that the only remaining alternative was for 
Puerto Rico to continue as a colonial possession of the United States. 
This was, obviously, no worthy alternative for the United States 
either. 

The quest for self-government was thus resumed, but on a realistic 
gradual basis, as has been the true a of Puerto Rico’s political 
development through the years, and of its relationship with Congress. 
The first step was the program of reforms which led to the enactment 
by Congress of the Elective Governor Act of 1947, making the office 
of the Governor elective and empowering the Governor to appoint his 
whole cabinet, with the advice and consent of the Puerto Rican Senate. 
Only the auditor and the justices of the supreme court were still to 
be appointed by the President of the United States. One year later, 
in the elections of 1948, the Popular Party submitted to the electorate 
the program which was to lead to the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. As they have done in several elections and referendums since 
then, the opposition parties pressed their respective statehood and in- 
dependence programs. The Popular Party won overwhelmingly. 

Public Law 600 of 1950, which enacted this program, repealed the 
provisions of the Jones Act which related to matters of internal gov- 
ernment, and authorized the people of Puerto Rico to organize a gov- 
ermment under a constitution of their own adoption. The unrepealed 
sctions of the Jones Act, chiefly dealing, although not entirely, with 
matters affecting the fiscal and other relationships between the Gov- 
trmment of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico, would 
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remain and be known as the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act. The 
whole enabling act was adopted in the nature of a compact. 

Public Law 600 was submitted to the people for their approyal or 
rejection in an islandwide referendum. Upon its approval by an 
overwhelming majority, elections were called to choose the delegates 
to the constitutional convention. A constitution was then drafted, 
submitted to the people and to Congress and, upon its ratification 
by both, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was established on July 
95, 1952. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico represents, as Professor Fried- 
rich of Harvard University has put it, “a middle road to freedom”; 
not freedom by separation, nor freedom by full integration, but free- 
dom by close and lasting association, founded on the mutual consent 
and esteem of fellow citizens. Puerto Rico, to the great internationg] 
credit of the United States, is no longer a dependent area, as the United 
Nations has recognized; it is a self-governing community, freely as- 
sociated to the United States under terms mutually agreed upon. The 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico represents indeed an achievement of 
which both the Congress of the United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico can be justly proud. 

Almost 10 years after the approval of Public Law 600 we come to 
Congress with a new bill. What are the reasons for this bill? Other 
speakers will have occasions to discuss its provisions in detail, but 
let me say this: Public Law 600 changed the basis of the association 
of the people of Puerto Rico with the United States by grounding 
the whole relationship on the principle of government by consent. 
The terms of the association, which are the unrepealed sections of the 
Jones Act and which incorporate the provisions of the Foraker Act, 
have not, however, been reexamined in the last 60 years. We submit 
that this is the time to do so and have so proposed to the people in 
the general elections of 1956. A good part of the language of the re- 
maining provisions of the Foraker and Jones Acts is completely obso- 
lete; other provisions are confusing, have given rise to a host of law- 
suits, and stand in need of clarification ; still others should be modified, 
We claim, for example, that the debt limitation provisions should not 
be a part of the Federal Relations Act but, as in the case of the States, 
should be a part of the local constitution. We also hold that the judg- 
ments of our supreme court should be, also as in the case of the States 
and as it was actually provided in the Foraker Act, subject to direct 
revision by the U.S. Supreme Court, without any intermediate appeal 
to the Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

We also maintain that a method should be devised by which the 
people of Puerto Rico should gradually and increasingly contribute, 
as our economy may allow, to the burdens of the Federal Government, 
including the assumption by the people of Puerto Rico if need be 
and subject to the mutual agreement of the parties, of such Federal 
functions as be not considered essential to the nature of the association. 
This means that we are quite willing and desirous to pay our way to the 
extent of our resources. The question is one of devising a status which 
is free and which at the same time copes with the economic and social 
problems which are peculiar to our community and which are not, 
at least for the present, susceptible of solution by traditional political 
formulas. 
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Reference is often made to the dynamic nature of Commonwealth 
datus and its possibilities for further development. What are these 
bilities? This is hard to say, for the very merit of Commonwealth 
gatus is its ad hoc nature and the flexibility it allows both the Con- 
of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico to deal by 
mutual agreement with the special problems of Puerto Rican society 
ys they may arise. If any lesson is to be derived from the story of 
[$. relations with Puerto Rico, it is precisely the need for the prag- 
matic approach. Any effort to fit the Puerto Rican reality into pre- 
enceived political formulas is bound to cause injustice ; yet the general 
jines of such future development can perhaps be attempted. 

As we see it, Commonwealth status should develop along the lines 
of promoting greater and greater self-reliance on the part of the 
Puerto Rican people, through increasing democratic participation in 
decisions affecting their lives, without in any way impairing the nature 
of their association with the Government of the United States. As 
the Puerto Rican economy develops, Puerto Rico should shoulder 
nore and more of the responsibilities of such an association, includ- 
ing the making of increasing contributions to the Federal aad 
and the assumption by the Commonwealth government of such Fed- 
eral functions in Puerto Rico as the Congress of the United States 
and the people of Puerto Rico may agree and as are not essential to 
the basis of the association. Among the essential bases of the associa- 
tion we would certainly count, but to mention a few, our common citi- 
gnship, the common defense, a common international policy, a com- 
mon currency, the common market, and the common devotion to the 
democratic way of life. 

Itis the view of the Popular Democratic Party that Commonwealth 
satus is the best way to solve for the present, and the foreseeable 
future as well, Puerto Rico’s political problem. Both statehood and 
independence are at the moment economically unfeasible and shall 
ontinue to be so for some generations; they do not represent real 
ilternatives to Commonwealth status at this stage of Puerto Rico’s 


| eonomic development. That is why we propose in the bill before 


you that other alternatives to Commonwealth status be considered only 
itsuch time as Puerto Rico should have achieved an economical level 


| atwhich such other alternatives would become meaningful. We have 


et Ce 


i 


| 


| 


wen, in the antecedent sketch of Puerto Rican history, how the unend- 
ng debate about status served only, to the advantage of entrenched 
interests, to divert for many decades the attention of the people of 
Puerto Rico from their most pressing problems. To put this matter 
it rest for another period, as it was put to rest in the early forties, 
mith the dramatic economic results which have been seen, would cer- 
nly be a service to the further development of the Puerto Rican 
ttonomy and the well-being of our people. 
Nothing in this proposal and in the bill before you precludes, how- 
ter, the Congress of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico 
agreeing, even before the economic level referred to in this bill is 
tached, that Puerto Rico should change into another status. We 
think that this would be most unwise and detrimental to the best 
mterests of both the United States and Puerto Rico, but the doors to 
tither statehood or independence are certainly not closed by this legis- 
ation, nor do we know of any constitutional way in which thev 


could be, 
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We as a party believe that even when the economic level be attained 
necessary to make statehood or independence meaningful, that Com: 
monwealth status would still hold the best answer to our Political 
problem from the point of view of the United States as well as fron 
that of Puerto Rico; yet, juridically speaking, Commonwealth staty 


is, of course, only as permanent as the people of Puerto Rico and thy | 


Congress of the United States want it to be. 

Distinguished representatives of the opposition parties will, hoy. 
ever, press before you their view that statehood and independence ay 
at present economically feasible and that therefore the people should 
choose now. They will also say, for the purpose of holding Up con. 
sideration of the present bill, that no amendments to the Feder] 
Relations Act should be entertained by you until such plebiscite }p 
held. 

With reference to their arguments we have the following proposa)s 
to make to you. Ask the proponents of statehood and independence 
about the specifics of their program, which is something about which 


traditionally they have been most reticent. Ask them how do they | 


lan to deal with such matters as the continued industrialization of 

uerto Rico and its further economic development. Ask the state. 
hood advocates how do they plan to compensate, upon admission to 
statehood, for the yearly loss of $188 million to the Puerto Ricap 
economy, over 16 percent of its total net income, in addition to about 
an equal amount of commonwealth taxes that would still be needed 
to continue rendering services to the people at the present level, which 
is still not quite adequate. Will they curtail services, and which will 
they curtail? Will they let the taxpayers’ load be doubled without 
increasing services? Or are they fitaariiia to ask Congress to sub- 
sidize statehood for Puerto Rico? You might consider inviting thes 

entlemen to submit to you specific bills indicating under what terns 
do they propose statehood or independence to be granted. The 


ple of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the United States have a night | 


to know. For decades and decades the real issues in our political 
life have been clouded by generalities about statehood and inde 
pendence. 


The advocates of both have been reluctant to translate these gen- 


eralities into concrete measures because of their understandable fear 


that their impracticality will become even more evident. We have | 


placed a concrete bill before you. Let them present their bills. 
As to the proposal for a plebiscite for the people to choose among 
statehood, independence, or commonwealth status, it is the belief of 


the Popular Party that such proposal would make no sense whatever | 


until the economic conditions have vastly improved. Despite this 
we are quite willing to have a plebiscite now if it will stop the sterile 
debate about status. 


In April, the Governor said that for this Purpose he was willing to | 


propose to the legislature an immediate plebiscite, but the Statehood 
Party evaded the issue. They said that they were in favor of a pleb- 
iscite only if Congress ordered it, which means that they want a coll- 
mitment in advance by the Congress to abide by the result. 

We cannot help being skeptical about the sincerity of the Statehood 
Party’s professed wish for an immediate plebiscite. 

In any event, we believe that the need is for clarifications and Im- 
provements in the basic commonwealth legislation, along the lins 
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roposed by the Fernés bill, and we earnestly request that this bill 
ive the favorable consideration of this committee at the earliest 
ible time. 

Thank you. ' 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Trias. I am very sure there will be 
yestions and I also have a few. 

Do you believe that it would be wise and proper for Congress to 
order, suggest, or recommend a plebiscite for Puerto Rico? es 

Mr. Tr1As Monce. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that a plebiscite at 
this moment is unwise, as I have stated. We believe that alternat ives 
are not yet meaningful, and we would recommend that such a plebis- 
cite be not held until Puerto Rico has achieved economic conditions 

ary. 
wr. O’Brien. I understand that. My point is this: Should this 
lebiscite, when and if it takes place, be a plebiscite arranged here 
by you people and conducted by you, or do you think it would be 
proper for Congress to suggest, order, or recommend a plebiscite ? 

Mr. Trias Monce. We believe it would be more proper for the 

le of Puerto Rico to doso, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say I do not know 

Mr. Tr1as Monae. If I may finish 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know whether this is in agreement or dis- 
agreement with other members, but may I say if Congress were to 
order, recommend, or suggest a plebiscite, in my opinion—and I am 
speaking as an individual now—that would carry with it a certain 
commitment on the part of the Congress, a commitment would follow 
that plebiscite. And I do not think Congress will do that because 
Congress, on the question of statehood, will reserve to itself the right 
tomake the ultimate decision no matter what the plebiscite states. 

Mr. Trtas Monee. If I may finish my statement with reference 
to that, Mr. Chairman, that is precisely one of the reasons for which 
I believe it would be wiser, if the decision be made to hold a 
lebescite, to have it held through a local law, in that unless Congress 

willing to commit itself in advance. What we hold, what I have 
stated in my testimony is that actually the desire for a plebescite in 
Puerto Rico as held by the Statehood Party, we have very grave doubt 
about its sincerity. The Popular Democratic Party has favored plebi- 
sites before. I am stating here we do not believe it is wise but we have 
no objection to it any moment—immediately. But you will see, Mr. 
Chairman, when representatives of the Statehood Party come before 
you that the issue will be avoided, they do not want the plebiscite. 

We have offered the plebiscite in April. We are ready right now, 
right now, to hold a plebiscite. 

Mr. O’Brien. The point I was making—and perhaps it is something 
of a warning—I know the emotion which has been aroused by the fact 
that Hawaii and Alaska have recently become States. But may I 
point this out: as an historical fact, Alaska itself, I believe, in 1946, 
onginated and conducted a plebiscite, which was in favor of state- 
hood, and it was not until 1958, 12 years later, that Congress acted on 
statehood. 

_ So those who would expect that if there was a plebiscite and it was 
in favor of statehood that. statehood would be coming tomorrow would 
ignoring history itself. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, may I make this statement : The ruleg 
of this committee prohibit applause and prohibit any show of emotion 
in these matters. The audience has sat through this presentation with 
very good manners, and I want to compliment them as I do the 
speaker. But we do not have time for demonstrations here this after. 
noon. If you will cooperate with us, we will appreciate it very much 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall has spoken rightly. We are all tolerant 
of emotions in these matters, but it would be much better for all of yg 
if we could proceed without any applause. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaut. Mr. Chairman, I think you have pretty well stated 
the position as far as Congress is concerned. 

As I understand you, Mr. Trias Monge, you do not deny the Cop. 
gress the right, if Congress saw fit, to ask for a plebiscite? 

Mr, Trras Monee. Certainly not, Mr. Aspinall. You will recall jp 
1946 we asked for a plebiscite on the three alternatives, and there js 
no reason why we do not repeat that request today. That is what] 
mean. 

Mr. Asprnati. Your position today is following the tradition of 
various areas, although this is not an incorporated Territory and pres- 
ently under the status which you occupy you have no right histori. 
cally to ask for statehood from Congress. But you do contend you 
have the right, if you so desire, to request of Congress that they con- 
sider statehood for this area. Is that not right ? ] 

Mr. Trias Monae. Yes. Wedo not believe there is a historical right 
at, the moment for statehood or that we are prepared for that type of 
plebiscite at the moment. It would not be meaningful yet. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If the people here do by their own elective pro- 
cedures, seek or request it, then Congress would have the right to 
honor or dishonor it at any time in the future. Is that correct? 

Mr. Trias Monee. Of course. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. On page 13 of your statement, you refer to 80 per- 
cent of the registered voters as voting? 

Mr. Trias Monae. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know what percentage of the eligible voters 
are registered ? 

Mr. Trias Monge. I do not have the figures. I could get them for 
you. 

Mrs. Prost. That would be interesting, and we would appreciate 
having them. 

You have described in detail the processes of your general election. 
Do I understand correctly that people go in, state their name and 
qualify at given hours in the morning and come back at 1 o’clock, or 
do they remain in the room all morning ? 

Mr. Trias Monger. They remain in the room, actually. 

Mrs. Prost. Then you must have large rooms to accommodate those 
coming in early and waiting until 1 o’clock to vote. 

Mr. Trias Monce. Yes. They can come in later, of course. They 
can come in at 10 minutes of 1. The doors are closed at 1, and they 
come in before and identify themselves. 
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Mrs. Prost. Is this process a satisfactory process, in your estima- 


‘on? 

oir. Trias Monee. It has been very satisfactory. We believe the 

hasic guarantee now of free elections and clean elections is the elec- 

tin of the people themselves. But this system, in 1940 and other 
rs, was absolutely impossible. Everybody voted at the same time. 

Now they cannot vote twice, or nothing like that. 

Mrs. Prosr. One other question, and that is with reference to the 
Bird report on the sugar industry. You call attention to the fact 
that in this report it was stated that the employees of the sugar com- 

anies have been buying at company stores and thus they had no 
eredit established with other sources or with other stores. ‘The ques- 
tion is: Do the sugar companies still have such stores operating here 
in Puerto Rico today # 

Mr. Trias Monee. They do not. As a rule, they do not, and those 
that do are not allowed any longer just to give slips instead of money. 
They used to pay in slips and the slips could be recovered at the 
company store. Now every laborer has to be paid his wages in money. 
He can go to the company store or some place else if it is cheaper. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WesrLanp. I would like to compliment the witness on his state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I think he has given us a background of the 
political history of Puerto Rico, which, after — the Hunter re- 
port, I was somewhat familiar with, and he has elaborated on that. 
[ think he has presented the case for his political party in a manner 
that all of us can understand. 

The figures are there. Your party has won the election. These 
things come and go. reas: 

I happen to be in a very decided minority party at the present time. 
There are 153 of us Republicans in Congress and 283 Democrats. We 
sometimes feel like the little bantam rooster that got put out in the 
barnyard with the horses and he looked around a bit and said, “Now, 
fellows, let’s be careful and not step on each other’s feet.” 

[appreciate the way the witness has presented his case. 

I would like to reiterate what our chairman has said: That the 
audience in the packed room here should refrain from bursts of ex- 
uberance; that these are matters that are very vital not only to Puerto 
Rico but to us as Members of Congress in trying to decide what is 
best for the mainland and for Puerto Rico. The statements that 
you people make today and have been making in the past will be of 
great import to us; but we want no facetiousness, we want complete 
sincerity, and I am sure we are getting that. 

I, for one, am a great believer that citizenship has dual responsibi- 
lities. It carries many privileges; it also carries obligations in that 
— I, for one, want to see Puerto Rico on both sides of the 

r. 

Again, I would like to congratulate the gentleman for a very sincere 
and clear statement of his position. 

Mr. Trtas Monee. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Powell $ 

Mr. Powreit. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Trias Monge, I have known you 
for some time. For the purpose of identification in the record, will 
you state what your position is in the Popular Party ? 
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Mr. Trias Monee. I am just a member, Mr. Powell. I hold np 
official position either in the government or in the party, ag such, 
Mr. Powett. But you are the official representative of the party 
today : 

Mr. Trias Monge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Powriu. Appointed by ? 

Mr. Trias Monee. The executive committee. 

Mr. Powe.ti. What? 

Mr. Trias Monee. The executive committee of the party, 

Mr. Powerit. The next question is: The Popular Democratic 
Party is not affiliated with the Democratic Party in Puerto Rico, is jt} 

Mr. Trias Monee. It is not, Congressman. 

Mr. Powe... So there is a Democratic Party which is affiliated 
with the National Democratic Party in Washington and that sends 
delegates to the National Democratic Convention, but they are not 
affiliated with the Popular Democratic Party ¢ 

Mr. Trias Monee. It is not a party in Puerto Rico either, becanse 
they do not have any candidates who appear in elections as such, 
It is actually a group. 

Mr. Powett. A group? 

Mr. Trias Monee. And nota political party. 

Mr. Powe... But they are not connected with you ? 

Mr. Trias Monee. They are not. 

Mr. Powetu. But with the National Democratic Party. 

Mr. Trias Monee. Members of the political party that I represent, 
the Popular Democratic Party, are members, but there is no connee- 
tion between the two. 

Mr. Powetz. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman 4 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Trias, you have stated that the Commonwealth 
status is an interim status, that it is the vehicle for getting Puerto 
Rico on its feet economically. Is this not true? 

Mr. Trias Monae. May I correct the record, Congressman? 

That is so in that it is not our position that this is an interim status 
but that it is a status in itself wth as much dignity as statehood or 
independence. Only that if the people of Puerto Rico are to choose 
later on at various stages, they can do it at a later time. But to us, 
some of the status is not transitory to any other position. We believe 
the people should be free at any time, and I want in this respect to 
clarify any question about permanency. We feel, by permanency, 
we concede the government of Puerto Rico to be the status that is 
preferable to statehood for Puerto Rico even now or in the future. 

However, this is only as permanent as the Congress of the United 
States and the people of Puerto Rico will want it to be. That is what 
we mean by permanent. We want it to be so. The people of Puerto 
Rico and the Congress can change it, and I know of no constitutional 
way in which the doors could be closed. 

Mr. Utiman. Yet, in all of the testimony we have heard and in your 
statement, the policies are aimed at the time when Puerto Rico is on its 
feet. economically at least to the point of the minimum of the States, 
and at that point it seems all of these policies are going to come to 4 
head. I think it is going to be absolutely essential, and you yourself 
stated it, that at that time we are going to have to make the decision 
between statehood and independence. 
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My question would be this: In which direction are the policies of 
your party now headed ? ; i 

Mr. Trias Monee. At that time, Congressman, the selection will not 
te only between statehood or independence, but the selection would 
be between statehood, independence, and ¢ ommonwealth status. And 
itis our position that even then, even when economic conditions would 
make statehood and independence meaningful, that even then we con- 
der Commonwealth status to be preferable and in the spirit of the 
yay that the traditional relationship between the Congress of the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico has developed. 

We feel the problems of Puerto Rico—and it is very hard to peer 
into the future—but we feel the problems of Puerto Rico are problems 
ofvery small underdeveloped economy. It may develop further along 
later on, but we foresee that the problems of Puerto Rico would be 
uite special problems, and that even then, even then, certainly the 
ive of Commonwealth status would be one of them. It would not 
be a question of choosing just between statehood and independence. 
(Commonwealth status consistently to us would be the answer even 
then. ; ag oa ; 

Mr. Uttman. What is the party’s official position on this problem of 
saluting the flag and singing the national anthem in your public 
schools ? 

Mr. Trtas Monee. The policy of the Popular Democratic Party, 
of course, is the policy of all good citizens everywhere. We have the 
highest and deepest affection for the U.S. flag and for everything that 
itstands for. We have fought for it on the fields of war of the United 
States, and this is one of the proudest achievements of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Uttman. Yet, the way we in the States effect that pride of flag 
is through the salute and through the national anthem. That is our 
expression of our loyalty to the flag. That is why it means a lot to 
ws personally. 

Mr. Trras Monae. It is ours, too. 

Mr. Uttman. Then you do not do it publicly in your public insti- 
tutions and in your schools such as we do. This isa fundamental part 
of our educational system, the education for citizenship and loyalty 
toour Nation expressed through the salute to the flag and the national 
anthem. This is why it comes as a bit of a shock to me that you do 
not express yourselves as the American citizens do in your public 
xhools, 

Mr. Trras Monee. I am unacquainted with that part of the testi- 
mony. But if that be the case in the schools, it is not for reasons of 
bing or not loving the flag; it is another basis. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, the questions I had in mind have al- 
rady been answered. I yield the balance of my time. 

Mr. O’Brten. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr, Ferndés-Isern. I have one question for clarification. On the 
question of the plebiscite, if I understood you correctly, your position 
Sthat the plebiscite could be held in Puerto Rico under the laws of 
the Commonwealth if there were agreement in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Trtas Monee. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isrrn. That, of course, would not carry with it a com- 
mitment on the part of the Congress. A plebiscite, however, might 
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serve the purpose of dispelling the doubt of those who believe or cla; 

that in the elections in Puerto Rico, the fact that the Popular Sane a 

carried the elections and its men are elected on the platform of the shoul 

party, does not express exactly the position of the people concerning ~ 

the status question. Isthat a correct statement ? "8 Mr 
Mr. Trias Monee. That is exactly the situation. say | 


Mr. Frrn6s-Isern. As to holding it with a commitment of Con. Po 
gress, is it your position that you do not believe it should be asked fo, a 
we W. 


unless we are sure that we are in a position to assume the obligations 
that we would have to assume if what came out of the plebiscite were opene 
statehood? In other words, we should wait until the time when such “i 
proposal to Congress could be entertained by Congress on the basis | rf 
of the circumstances in Puerto Rico. Is that correct? and J 
Mr. Trias Monge. I have so expressed it in my statement, Doctor aaa 
Mr. Frrnés-Isern. And as to the possibilities of what the people bg 
may vote for when the time may come when the economic question has _| i 
been solved, when we are in shape to make the decision free of economic | Lr 
difficulties, in that case your position is that the Commonwealth con. | M ; 
cept will still be valid; that you believe that the Commonwealth Mr 
concept can develop into a very satisfactory relationship, which js | ; Sen 
not by any means separation nor does it call for integration. The Party 





people who may be living at that time would be the ones to decide | fq 
what proposals should be put before the people, and the people would ao} 
be the ones to decide which proposals they would want to carry to | | was 


Congress ; that is your position ? tha: 

Mr. Trias Moner. Commonwealth status defimitely is a status in Nis F 
itself. It is our position it does not lead into either statehood or in- | the gir 
dependence. It has its own lines of development. It would be one Unle 


of the choices always. ment. c 
Of course, the people, when the conditions allow for it, economic | the eon 
conditions, may present even other sorts of proposals to Congress, (The 


We do not know. We feel, even at that time, Commonwealth status | fp 

would be preferred. ; 
Mr. Frrnos-Isern. Is it a fair statement to say, in view of ther | gare 

sults of the elections and the platform the candidates ran on that itis | T 

a natural thing for those elected on that platform to carry out the | 

wish of the people, that is, developing the Commonwealth regardless | Sena; 

of other proposals which have been put before the people and the | matters 


people have not voted for? Isthata fair statement ? will do 
Mr. Trias Monee. Yes, sir. ' some of 
Mr. Frernos-Isern. Thank you. Our j 
Mr. AsPrnaLu. Will the gentleman yield tome? July 4 
Mr. Fernos-Isern. Yes, I yield. ent Sta 


Mr. Asprnaty. Is it not possible, Mr. Trias, that when you do have jeyap py 
a plebiscite, supposing you reach this economic status that is the} been a 7 
desire of your particular party, that there still might be another | however 
alternative rather than just statehood or independence? Is that not!  ‘pyg 
true? of Puert 

Mr. Trras Monce. Perhaps, Mr. Aspinall, yes. It cou 

Mr. O’Brten. I have one final question that just occurred tom) 1917 ay 
Do you think if and when there is a plebiscite it should be limited to pire te 
the people who live in Puerto Rico or should it be opened up to "| for jtg 
one who ever lived here? In other words, should the 700,000 | Gitizeng 
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50,000 in New York City be permitted to vote in that plebiscite, or 
should it be limited to the people here who are living now in this 


Te trus Monee. I think Mr. Powell could answer that. I would 
ay that I would limit it to the legal definition of the people of 
Puerto Rico, those who are residents of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. Might I say that a plebiscite asking for statehood, 
ye will say, is only worth the weight Congress gives it, and if it were 
opened up too widely it might reduce that weight. 

Mr. Tras Monee. Of course. ; 

Mr. O’Brien. Because I happen to be a member of a certain race, 
and I shudder to think what would happen if we were allowed to 
yote on all the matters that arise in Ireland. I do not think there 
youldbe any Ireland. 

Mr. Powell suggests I should have said there would not be any 
England. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Tras Monee. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness for the Statehood Republican Party 
ig Senator Garcia Mendez, president of the Statehood Republican 
Party of Puerto Rico. ep 

May I again urge, and I do it most sympathetically—I think if I 
were In sympathy with any of the thoughts expressed here today and 
I was in the audience I would be inclined to murmur a little bit or 
perhaps to applaud. But please try to restrain yourselves because 
this atmosphere is-just a little heated in here. I am not speaking of 
the airconditioning. 

Unless there is an objection, the exhibits in support of the state- 
ment of Senator Garcia Mendez will be made a part of the file of 
the committee in these hearings. 

(The exhibits will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Senator, you may proceed. 


SIATEMENT OF SENATOR MIGUEL A. GARCIA MENDEZ, PRESIDENT, 
THE STATEHOOD REPUBLICAN PARTY OF PUERTO RICO 


Senator Garcia Menpez. Distinguished members of the committee, 
matters too serious are at stake to dispose of in a short testimony. I 
will do my best to briefly explain our political platform and to cover 
some of the principal objections to the Ferndés bill. 

Our ideal, statehood: The origin of our party’s ideal goes back to 
July 4, 1899. Sixty years later, that is still the platform of the pres- 
ent Statehood Party. A plebiscite or referendum on statehood has 
never been held in Puerto Rico. In general elections there has never 
hen a majority of votes cast against statehood; but there have been, 
however, majorities in favor of statehood on many occasions. 

¢ sentiment in favor of statehood is triumphant in the conscience 
of Puerto Rico at this time, over and above party lines. 

It could not be otherwise. We have been American citizens since 
Ifl7, and we have the conviction that no loyal American citizen can 
spire to any other political progress which does not have statehood 
for its goal. American democracy is predicated upon the equality of 
ttiens. There can be no equality without statehood. The supreme 
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dignity of equality cannot be bartered for material advantages by any 
American citizen who truly believes in the spiritual foundatigns 
our Nation. We would not classify as a good citizen one who delibep. 
ately renounces his suffrage and his participation in national affairs jp 
exchange for profit. It should not be done individually nor colle. 
tively by the community of American citizens such as is the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

The recent campaign against statehood comes down to this—to the 
proposition that we renounce the essence of citizenship in exchange 
for the money from American households that pay taxes in order tha 
they be returned to us in the form of Federal donations. It fills ys 
with indignation to hear such a proposal from Puerto Rico political 
leaders. 

The response of the people of Puerto Rico has been to shed its blood 
on the battlefield under the glorious banner of the Stars and Stripes, 
The American citizens of Puerto Rico have about two men on the 
casualty lists of Korea, as compared to one in the rest of the Nation’s 
average. Such a sacrifice originates from loyalty to principles and 
not because of selfishness. 

The stability and permanence of our status as a result of the grant- 
ing of statehood would encourage the flow of capital and the estab. 
lishment of heavy industries aimed to stay in Puerto Rico. Moreover, 
the extraordinary strategic position of Puerto Rico and the tremendous 
prestige which the United States would win in world affairs, especially 
in Latin America, are decisive arguments favoring statehood. The 
postponement of statehood makes the United States vulnerable to the 
unjust charge of imperialism in Central and South America. Just as 
statehood for Hawaii operated the miracle of destroying in the mind 
of the man of the Pacific the unfounded but deep-rooted belief that 
America had against him a complex of racial superiority, statehood 
for Puerto Rico shall also create more solidarity and friendly relations 
than the granting of thousands of millions of dollars to the countries 
south of the border. 

A political status such as the one we have was offered to Hawaii, 


which rejected it. The Delegate of Hawaii, Mr. Farrington (now | 


deceased) came to Puerto Rico to investigate our status, and he stated 
that what he found was cynicism. 

Perhaps some who reduce everything to terms of dollar, may say: 
Why not take advantage of life under the American flag without 
paying the costs of statehood ? 

My answer to this is: I do not believe that any of the States of the 
Union would change statehood for our status. Anyone who would 
propose such a thing in Colorado, Idaho or New York, would be con- 
sidered a bad American. 

We do not consider a good American any American citizen who 


does not toil for equality within the Nation and who fights statehood | 


to avoid that equality. 


A brief political history: From the beginning of U.S. sovereignty | 
in Puerto Rico, up until 1940, either our party won, or the party that. | 


did win included statehood in its platform as one of the definite 
solutions to our status. 

It is in 1940 that the campaign against statehood begins with the 
rise to power of the present government. 
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During the depression decade 1930-40, the Statehood Party con- 
gistently defeated the party of the present Governor of Puerto Rico. 
He tried to turn the Liberty Party toward independence, and follow- 
ing the defeats of 1932 and 1936, was ousted from that party in 1939 
hecause of his independence tendencies. ho 

He immediately founded a new party, which was called Social 
\ction for Independence, with a platform favoring immediate inde- 
yendence. However, he was soon convinced that neither the name 
of the party nor its platform would help him win, and founded an- 
other party In 1940, the present Popular Party, with a platform 
declaring that the political status of Puerto Rico was not at issue, 
and that the votes which it might receive would not be counted either 
for independence or statehood. 

The result of the 1940 elections was as follows: 


Votes 
(oalition (including Statehood Party) with statehood platform deeniied 222, 423 
Popular Party with a platform declaring that the political status was bs 
oe sera bering mers mala eceaee daar arg ed ta ah eas ee 214, 857 
Unification, with statehood platform______~~- sc A cath Reh hen mrss 131, 571 


It is evident that statehood still held a majority. The total vote in 
favor of statehood was 353,994 against 214,857 votes for the Popular 
Party which many had joined on the assurance that their votes would 
not be counted against statehood. 

The Popular Party in power: The votes were so distributed, none- 
theless, that the Popular Party obtained a majority of one vote in 
the Senate, and since that time statehood has been under fire by the 

yernment here. 

Although the Popular Party had a minority of the votes it became 
the governing party, due to the political manipulations of the then 
Governor Rexford Tugwell, and immediately it launched a campaign 
of destruction against all opposition in Puerto Rico. Even judges 
who dared to disagree with the government were legislated out of 
office. 

In 1945, a congressional committee made an investigation and ar- 
rived at the conclusion, as appears from House Report No. 497, that 
there was a Fascist totalitarian government in Puerto Rico. It also 
concluded that the methods of financing the authorities and agencies 
of the insular government could be considered an evasion of section 
sof the Organic Act of 1917 (exhibit No. 7). That is the same section 
dof the Federal Relations Act that Fernds bill attempts to abrogate 
through the “fiat” of deleting section 4 of Public Law 600 and sub- 
titutmg it with the provisions to be known as the articles of per- 
manent association of the people of Puerto Rico with the United 
States. 
_ Inspite of said conclusions, the local government received the bless- 
ings and support of successive Federal administrations. Under such 
areumstances, coupled with the prosperity experienced by the world 
a8 a whole after 1940, which permitted an increase of the insular 
budget from $18 million annually to over $322 million (the 1958 

ure), it was a simple matter for the Popular Party to continue 
winning elections. 

But even in 1944 it did not dare to discard statehood. It con- 

emned autonomy—which is what we now have—as slavery “with a 
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long chain,” and it offered a plebiscite as between statehood and inde 
pendence (exhibit No. 9). : 

In fact, in 1945 the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico enacted y 
law for the holding of a plebiscite in Puerto Rico, as between state. 
hood and independence, which was vetoed by Governor Tugwel} 

assed over his veto, and again vetoed by President Truman, The 
pasis or ground for the veto was that it is for the Congress to author. 
ize a plebiscite, and not for an American territory (exhibit No, 19 

The present status: It is in 1950 that it occurs to the all embracing 
leadership of the Popular Party to seek for separation in another 
form. It does so sivty and with great deceit. It presents itself be. 
fore Congress with a proposed amendment of the Jones Act, now the 
“Federal Relations Act of Puerto Rico.” It then persistently 
pointed out that the new law would not close the doors either to state. 
hood or independence. 

The legislative history of the law, which is now in force, shows that 
all the testimony offered was in agreement as to one point—that the 
relations between Puerto Rico and the United States would not be 
altered. Federal officials and the representatives of the government 
of Puerto Rico made it very clear that the new law did not imply any 
change whatsoever in our political and economic relations with the 
United States. Mr. Fernds plainly accepted said assertion made by 
Congressman Crawford. And Governor Mujiioz stated that if the 
people of Puerto Rico would go crazy, Congress could step in and 
legislate (exhibit No. 1). This was the point most stressed during 
the hearings and by the government of Puerto Rico in the so-called 
referendum. So much so that many members of our party voted in 
favor of law 600, and most of them for the constitution. 

But the final step required for approval, namely, the adoption of 
the Puerto Rican constitution, had hardly been taken when the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico claimed that the doors leading toward statehood or 
independence, which before it had said were open, had become defi- 
nitely closed ; that, thanks to the genius of the local government, a new 
political creation was born; that Puerto Rico could forget for one 
generation any possible petition for reform. ‘Then the Popular Party 
consistently developed a hostile attitude toward statehood, and leaned 
toward independence, declaring, among other things, that the United 
States now has no power whatsoever in Puerto Rico, and that “the 
American flag floats in Puerto Rico by courtesy alone.” In its propa- 
ganda it devoted itself to the creation of confusion as to the value of 
American citizenship and of Puerto Rican state citizenship. In the 
Federal court, former secretary of education, Mr. Villaronga, in ad- 
dressing newly sworn citizens, did so in a manner which called for cor- 
rection by the Federal judge (exhibit No. 2). The government also 
published whole-page announcements of the Puerto Rican flag in the 
daily papers with the slogan, “Puerto Ricans, this is your flag” (exhibit 
No. 3). A whole page costing more than a thousand dollars asking 
for the Puerto Ricans to consider that their only flag. And from 
words it went on to deeds. 

In the celebration of the adoption of the Commonwealth constitu 
tion, the American flag was humiliated and taken away by public 
officials from those who were carrying it to the parade. 
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The government devoted itself to creating the impression of national 
sovereignty. It extended congratulations to Latin American govern- 
ments on the anniversaries of their independence. It endeavored to 
establish the legal interpretation that Puerto Rico was no longer a 
erritory (memorandum of law submitted by the Government of 
Puerto Rico with respect to S. 2023 and H.R. 5926). 

Upon what is this false representation based? 

Upon the fact that law 600 states that it is “in the nature of a 
compact.” : : : 

Even though it were in reality a compact, the fact is that as to 
that alleged compact, of which the Federal Relations Act is a part, 
section 1 of said act states: ; ; 

«This act shall be applicable to Puerto Rico and adjacent islands 
belonging to the United States.” 

But in debates with me, which appear reported in the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly and of the Senate of Puerto Rico, leaders 
of the government alleged that the words “belonging to” referred only 
to the adjacent islands, and not to Puerto Rico (Journal of Daily 
Record of the Constitutent Assembly of Puerto Rico, pp. 84-87. 
Daily Record of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico.—Senate 
debate on Joint Resolution No. 2 of March 19, 1959). 

The eagerness of the government of Puerto Rico to present Puerto 
Rico as a people who are not under the jurisdiction of the United 
States was shattered against this phrase, which it determined finally 
to eliminate. 

They thus suddenly announced last year that the present status suf- 
fered from certain shortcomings or “warts,” as they called them here, 
and that these warts were to be eliminated through a new bill. They 
filed this Fernés bill which we are now considering, through which, 
instead of eliminating the shortcomings, they try to change our pres- 
ent transitory status to one of alleged permanence. It was drafted 
incompliance with Joint Resolution No. 2 approved March 19, 1959, 
by the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico (with the adverse vote 
of both legislative minorities). 

In said resolution (exhibit No. 4), the first thing requested is that 
Mr. Fernés ask of Congress: 

That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico be adequately described in the Fed- 
eral Relations Act so that it be classified somehow neither as a possession nor 
aga territory. 

Because such a description is impossible, the new Fernds bill elimi- 
nates completely the political classification of Puerto Rico. It does 
not call it an island belonging to the United States. It does not call 
ita possession. It does not call it a territory. It does not qualify it 
as “under the jurisdiction of the United States.” In fact, it does not 
qualify it in any way. The bill begins with these words: 

A bill to provide for amendments to the compact between the people of Puerto 
Rico and the United States. 

Please take notice of the difference between the above said language 
and that of the law which is now in force which refers to an act of 

sngress in the nature of a compact, for an island belonging to the 
United States. 

After that introduction, the bill mentions the word “compact” in 
each of its five succeeding paragraphs. 
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The bill further reads: 


Be it enacted that the compact between the United States and the People of 
Puerto Rico is hereby amended by deleting section 4 of Public Law 699 81 
Congress, and substituting in lieu thereof the following language. oe 

This is equivalent to abrogation of the Federal Relations 


Act sin 
section 4 of Public Law 600 says: ate 


Except as provided in article 5 of this law, the statute entitled “An act ty 
provide a civil government and for the other purposes,” approved March 9 
1917, as amended, hereby is continued in force and effect and may hereafter be 
cited as the ‘Federal Relations Act of Puerto Rico.” 

Then through proposed article 1, the Ferndés bill abrogates the 
provision which legally classifies Puerto Rico and which now readg: 

The provisions of this act shall be applicable to Puerto Rico and adj 


; : ea ag 
islands belonging to the United States. ? 


and in lieu thereof simply makes a geographical description of Puerto 
Rico. The author justifies the amendment with the candid argu: 
ment that it tries to avoid the confusion that somebody might enter. 
tain as to whether the Virgin Islands are a part of Puerto Rico, 

‘Surely it is quite a roundabout way to slip in the amendment by 
hitching it on to the Treaty of 1898 with Spain, without any mention 
of the U.S. sovereignty, when the appropriate way is to substitute the 
words “belonging to” by “ under the jurisdiction of the United States,” 

So that the Ferndés bill surreptitiously attempts, in short, to create 
a compact between the people of the United States and the people of 
Puerto Rico. Its present political condition is slyly and indirectly 
abolished. F 

The sole power of Congress to legislate on Puerto Rico is abolished, 
The sole power which the Congress of the United States has to legis 
late on Puerto Rico springs from article IV, section 3, paragraph 9 
of the Constitution of the United States, which provides that: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States. 

If that part of the law which states that Puerto Rico is an island 
belonging to the United States is eliminated and a new law is enacted 
providing that such new act is a compact between the people of the 
United States and another people who are neither a possession nor 4 
territory, and which in no manner states that it is under the jurisdic 
tion of the United States, what is the legal situation with which we 
are faced ? 

It might be alleged later—and we know by past. experience that the 
government of Puerto Rico will allege—that the Congress has already 
relinquished its power, conferred on it by the Constitution of the 
United States, to legislate on Puerto Rico, and that it is already 
fait. accompli, and without remedy (exhibit No. 5). 

Permit us to emphasize this point because it is a basic one in rele 
tion to the Fernds bill. 

The law now in force specifies that the Congress shall legislate, 
with the character of a compact, for an island which belongs to the 
United States. The Ferndés bill declares that the Congress is making 
a pact with an island which it does not define, and makes no mentio 
of the jurisdiction of the United States. 
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In order to legislate anew on Puerto Rico, the Congress retained its 

wer under the present law. 

Under the Ferns bill it appears as relinquishing it, even though 
the renunciation itself be illegal. The Congress, by eliminating the 
dassification of the territory, eliminates the subject upon which to 
legislate under the only authority which the Congress has, as creature 
of its creator, which is the Federal Constitution (art. IV, sec. 3, 


Should the Fernds bill be passed, in order to again legislate on 
Puerto Rico the Congress would have to await, according to the bill, 
an impossible date which the bill itself establishes—and that at the 
request of Puerto Rico itself—the date when the level of per capita 
income in Puerto reaches that of the poorest State in the Union— 
that is, never. 1 say “never” because to catch up with the States of 
the Union in their economic development it is necessary to be a State 
of the Union. Statehood is a cause, not a result, of prosperity. | 

Unconstitutionality : Puerto Rico is wholly inhabited by American 
citizens who do not want to give up their citizenship. 

What meaning would that citizenship have if those who enjoy it 
are held behind the barrier of a pact, beyond the legislative power of 
the Congress / 

Can Congress, under the Constitution of the United States, make 
a pact with the inhabitants of an island which is not under the juris- 
diction of the United States, recognizing their rights as American 
citizens ? 

If it were so, the Congress would have the power to extend Ameri- 
can citizenship to the Cubans by means of a pact prohibiting it to 
legislate on their territory and on their rights. 

It is not only unconstitutional; it is absurd. To legislate it, it 
would not be sufficient to amend the Constitution. In my humble 
opinion, it would be necessary also to amend commonsense, 

An absurd situation: When the name of the Commonwealth was 
to be determined, the constituent assembly stated that said Common- 
wealth “is linked to the United States of America and hence is a 
part of its political system in a manner compatible with its Federal 
structure (exhibit No. 6). 

Dr. Fernés remembers that I insisted very much on the Federal 
structure of the United States. 

Do not talk to us about alien systems in the United States. 

Those who advocate that Puerto Rico occupies, with relation to the 
United States, the same position occupied by Canada or Australia 
with respect to Great. Britain, forget that the American Constitution 
does not contemplate that sort of an arrangement. Here we are 
citizens with the national citizenship of the United States and the 
Puerto Rican citizenship of a year’s residence. There they are citi- 
wens of Canada or Australia and subjects of the British Crown. The 
latter, which is their second citizenship, can be repudiated by them 
at any moment. 

They forget also, in reality, that Canada is an independent nation. 
In Puerto Rico the people do not wish to have independence in dis- 
guise thrust upon them through the kitchen door. 

Violation of the constitution of Puerto Rico: There has been no 
‘lear consultation of the people whatsoever which would lead anyone 
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to imagine that we desire to be united to the Nation of which we are 
citizens merely by a bond like that of Canada with Great Britain 
No. We want to be full American citizens, and even our own ep. 
stitution states in its preamble: 

We consider as determining factors in our life our citizenship of the Unite 
States of American and our aspiration continually to enrich our democratic herit. 
age in the individual and collective enjoyment of its rights and privileges, * +. 
_ I had the honor of being the author of that amendment includg 
in our constitution. 

Therefore, we repeat, the Ferns bill not only violates the Cong. 
tution of the United States but also that of Puerto Rico, and befor 
it can be approved it would be necessary to first amend both. 

Confusion regarding citizenship: The government of Puerto Rico, 
moreover, by its constant propaganda has created a state of great cop. 
fusion as to the significance of American citizenship and Puerto 
Rican citizenship, which are, respectively, our national citizenship 
and the citizenship of our residence. 

In the new Fernds bill there is a clause which will provide the gov. 
ernment with an opportunity for greater confusion. 

In clear and simple language, the present act provides as follows: 

Article I, paragraph 5(a) : 

All citizens of the United States who have resided, or who in the future may 
reside, in the island for one year, shall be citizens of Puerto Rico. 

For the above, the Fernés bill substitutes the following: 

Article VI, paragraph (e) : 

Any citizen of the United States who is not otherwise a citizen of Puerto 
Rico shall be deemed to be a citizen of Puerto Rico upon establishing his regi- 
dence in Puerto Rico in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

What does the word “otherwise” here mean? In what other man- 
ner, if not by residence, is citizenship in the place of residence ax- 
quired? And if we Puerto Ricans are American citizens, why can 
there not be established in the Federal Relations Act the minimum 


requirement of residence? This is an article which we consider very | 


strange. It looks as if it were the intention to give to the Puerto 
Rican citizenship a national significance. 

All this mystery is in line with the confusion which the gover- 
ment of Puerto Rico has been endeavoring to spread at all times in 
relation to our political status. 

Three other sections to end the authority of the United States: 

The Ferndés bill, as I have already stated, was prepared in com 
pliance with a joint resolution of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico which requires that Puerto Rico “in no way be classified as4 
‘possession’ or “Territory.’ ” 

That is the spirit not only of the articles which we have mentioned 
but also of articles 9, 12, and 15 of the Fernés bill. 


Limitation of the powers of Congress: Article 9 of both Femés | 


bills states that— 


the Federal Government shall have and may exercise the same powers it 
respect of Puerto Rico that it has in respect of the several States of the 
Union. 

This is a cunning way of attempting to place Puerto Rico out of 
the scope of the Territorial clause. 
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Gongress again out: The Fernés bill also violates Public Law 447 
of 1952, through which Congress gave its approval to the Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico. 

Inthe memorandum of law submitted in defense of H.R. 5926 by the 
(Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, it is categorically stated that— 
the attention of the participants in the hearings on Public Law 600 was focused 
upon the unprecedented authorization to the people of a territory to assume 
or reassume sovereign powers— 
and let me emphasize this assertion which reads: 

It is recognized that the proposal involved terminating Puerto Rico’s status 
qs a territory or possession (memorandum of law of the Commonwealth with 
nspect to S. 2073 and H.R. 5926 of June 1959, p. 40). 

The Commonwealth government has been arguing along this same 
line in the courts in an effort to obtain jurisprudence to back up their 
claims. ; 

A simple reading of the hearings on law 600 proves, on the con- 
trary, that Congress was very careful to clarify the record that the 
political and economic relations with Puerto Rico were not being 
changed at all. And Congress was very careful to do the same thing 
ygain when it finally approved the constitution of Puerto Rico. 

The report submitted to Congress (No. 1720 of June 10, 1952) 
recommending the approval of the constitution is headed by these 
words: “Federal Authority Not Impaired,” and it goes on to say: 

The enforcement of the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act and the exercise 
of Federal authority in Puerto Rico under its provisions are in no way impaired 


by the constitution of Puerto Rico and may not be affected by future amendments 
or by any law of Puerto Rico adopted under its constitution. 


It also says: 


Applicable provisions of the U.S. Constitution and the Federal Relations 
Act will have the same effect as the Constitution of the United States has 
with respect to State constitutions or State laws. U.S. laws not locally inappli- 
cable will have equal force and effect in Puerto Rico as throughout the States 
except as otherwise provided in the Federal Relations Act. Any act of the 
Puerto Rican Legislature in conflict with the Puerto Rican Relations Act or the 
requirements of the constitution of Puerto Rico as set forth in Public Law 
60 or the Constitution of the United States or the U.S. laws not locally 
inapplicable, will be null and void. 


Furthermore, when Congress approved the constitution of Puerto 
Rico it did so with the provision that its section 3, article 7, should be 
amended, saying as follows: 

Any amendment or revision of this Constitution shall be compatible with the 
Resolution of the Congress of the United States approving this Constitution, 
with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United States and with 
the Federal Relations Act. 

We have, however, the following situation: The resolution of the 
legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico. on which the Fernés bill is 
based, and the Fernds bill itself, both go against the essence of the 
previous act of Congress which continues considering Puerto Rico 
8a Territory of the United States. They change the political situa- 
tion fundamentally. Such change cannot be made by sly amend- 
ments. Congress had the vision to forestall such move. 

If the political relations with the United States are to be funda- 
mentally changed, the present act should be openly abolished and a 
new bill presented with the full knowledge of the people as to its 
meaning and its consequences. 
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Otherwise the leaders of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rieo would 
be violating the spirit of the present law and changing the politica 
destiny of Puerto Rico, under false pretenses, with the help, o 
under the indifference, of Congress. That the author of the bill 
under consideration is conscious of the above reality clearly appears 
from article 12, providing that the powers of the Commonwealij 
shall be exercised in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
States, the compact and the constitution of Puerto Rico. Thus, ther 
is excluded Public Law 447, 82d Congress, by means of which (op. 
gress approved the constitution of Puerto Rico and the provigig, 
amending section 3, article 7, as a condition for approval of sqjd 
constitution. 

Congress, heretofore and hereafter: Article XV _ states that the 
validity and applicability of the laws of the United States heret. 
fore enacted by Congress in conflict with the compact “and to whic 
the Commonwealth has given its express consent,” shall not be af. 
fected. That is heretofore. 

What about hereafter? This article, again surreptitiously forbids 
Congress to legislate on Puerto Rico and tries to obtain a tacit relip. 
quishment of the powers delegated to the Congress by article IV, 
section 3, clause 2, of the Constitution of the United States. 

It can readily be seen that sometimes directly and other times by 
the careful use of language, the entire bill is directed to the eliming- 
tion of the authority of Congress and of the Federal Government over 
Puerto Rico, except for such economic and political advantages a 
may be too great for Puerto Rico, such as the protection of the mili- 
tary, the common citizenship, the common currency, the common 
market, and the Federal appropriation laws. 

I wish to entertain the conviction that no member of this commit- 
tee would ever contemplate a violation of the Federal Constitution 
by depriving Congress of its constitutional power to legislate for the 
Territories, as long as they are Territories, no matter what name or 
label is applied to said Territories. 

Another step to separate us further : 

The Fernés bill provides further that— 
articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufacture coming into the United 
States * * * shall be subject to the payment to the United States of a com- 
pensatory tax in an amount equal to the difference between the internal revenue 
tax imposed thereon under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 


an amount equal to the internal revenue tax imposed in the United States o 
like articles of domestic manufacture at the point of manufacture or production. 


This section refers to the tax on rum and cigars. This, again, isa | 


surreptitious violation of the constitutional provisions which delegate 
exclusively to the Congress the right. to lay and collect. taxes, duties 
imposts, and excises as well as their required uniformity (see, 8; Con- 
stitution of the United States). 

Inopportune ; Even though the bill were not. as objectionable as its 
however, it is quite evident that it would be inopportune to consider 
it at the next session of Congress. 

To devote to consideration of this bill the limited time available 
to Congress would naturally result in enhancing unduly the prestige 
of one of the Puerto Rican political parties in an election year, causilg 


it to appear before the public, even though it were not. so, as so strong | 
a party that it can actually force the Congress to devote its time a | 
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the will of that party, even though it does not have enough time for 
more important things. 

Moreover, should the bill be passed, it would have to go to a refer- 
endum in an election year, and it is well known that in Puerto Rico 
ly the government party has sufficient resources to carry on two 

litical campaigns in so short a space of time. The opposition would 
fave to be content with a poor campaign or no pe at all, one or 
the other; either a referendum on the bill, or the elections in Novem- 
ber, which would be highly unfair. ; 

Piscrimination: Could the bill be approved then in 1960 in order 
to hold the referendum in 1961? rt 

That, too, would be unfair because the political panorama in Puerto 
Rico might change fundamentally in the 1960 elections. _ 

For all these reasons it would be inopportune and unfair and would 
give the impression of discrimination even to mention this bill again 
inthe U.S. Congress until after the 1960 elections. _ 

Moreover, the civil rights committee which investigated the gov- 
emment of Puerto Rico recently, denounced a series of gross irregu- 
larities in our electoral system and made a number of recommenda- 
tions to correct them, in the interest of not perpetuating the govern- 
ment’s undue advantages in the democratic processes. (Report, Civil 
Rights Committee of Puerto Rico, pp. 47-48, 52-57.) 

The government has confined itself to making a study of such rec- 
ommendations. The legislative assembly has not been called with 
the urgency the matter requires to remedy the situation. There will 
not now be time to remedy the situation in time for the holding of 
an impartial referendum in 1960 on so serious a problem as the politi- 
cal status of Puerto Rico. 

Against deceit: The Statehood Party does not object to combating 
or renouncing American citizenship by those who do not want it. 
The Statehood Party does not oppose the advocacy of independence 
by those who aspire to it. 

‘But the Statehood Party does severely condemn every effort to de- 
ceive the people by those who attack American citizenship while 
daiming to love it, by those who, while stating that they desire 
permanent union with the United States, in reality are seeking formu- 
las for separation. These are matters to be put before the people in 
aclear and sincere manner so that they may have a fair, reasonable, 
and honest opportunity to express themselves upon them. The State- 
hood Party condemns and rejects the Fernds bill because at bottom, 
Tam sorry to have to say, it is nothing more than a hoax. 

The government of Puerto Rico itself took pride in having deceived 
the Congress of the United States in the approval of the former law. 
Former Governor Tugwell himself, a friend of the government of 
Puerto Rico, made reference to the possible deceit in his work on 
“The Art of Politics” in which he stated that we Puerto Ricans were 
facing a dilemma and that if we elected to move toward separation 
instead of statehood, it should be presumed that it was hoax to Con- 
gress perpetrated in 1952 in asking for approval of the commonwealth 
status. 

We believe that the Fernés bill constitutes an additional step in 
the road of deceit. 
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The alternative: In the short time at my disposal I cannot go int 
further detail as to the political situation of Puerto Rico, or to - 
lyze additional arguments against the Fernds bill. 

What I have stated is sufficient to explain our opposition to the 
bill. 

What is the alternative? Instead of approving it, or even gop. 
tinuing the study of the Fernés bill, what can the Congress of the 
United States offer the people of Puerto Rico consistent with its love 
of democracy, with the loyalty of the nearly 3 million American gj. 
zens who constitute the people of Puerto Rico, with their interest jy 
upholding before the world the prestige of the United States, anq 
especially before Latin America which has come to believe that the 
United States is ready to give to Puerto Rico everything that it asks 
except the dignity of equality. 

It can give Puerto Rice that which De Gaulle has offered to A). 
geria—a plebiscite to enable it to choose between union with the No. 
tion on a basis of equality (that is, statehood), or the commonwealth, 
or independence (exhibit No. 8). 

To submit again to the people of Puerto Rico for referendum a meas. 
ure that tends to reaffirm only one of the three tendencies that pr. 
dominate in the minds of the electorate is tantamount to strangling 
the principle of free determination proclaimed in the Atlantic Char. 
ter which has been inalterably supported by the Congress and al] 
subsequent administrations. Only a plebiscite approved, or at least 
supervised by the Congress, before any new legislation, would resolve 
the conflict in a manner fair to Puerto Rico. 

There are those in Puerto Rico who believe that statehood should 
come immediately, and there are those who prefer to wait for a little 
more economic preparation. But we are all in agreement in that the 
decision in favor of statehood must be reached at the beginning, and 
not at the end. That is to say, we must decide now whether or not 
we are going to be a State, without being concerned with whether 
statehood comes tomorrow or within a space of time that does not 
imply undue, unjustifiable, or even questionable delay. 

We must know where we are headed, in order to proceed with cer- 
tain steps and with tranquility of spirit. 

The party over which I preside, therefore, proposes to the Congress 
a plebiscite so that this conglomerate of American citizens may say 
whether they do or do not want the same duties and the same privil- 
eges as other American citizens. 

We are not proposing this solution from a minority standpoint, but 
from the viewpoint of a majority as I shall now explain. 

From 1952 to 1956 the Independence Party lost 50 percent of its 
votes, being reduced to 86,386 votes. In that same period while the 
Popular Party continued static, the Statehood Party doubled its votes, 
raising the number to 172,838 (exhibit No, 11). It has now again 
more than doubled and it is confident of winning the next elections 
in 1960. 

The sentiment for statehood is so overwhelming in the minds of the 
Puerto Rican people that the Popular Party, barely a few weeks ago, 
amended its platform for two purposes: (1) To try to win approval 
for the new Fernés bill without the strong opposition of the 
people; and (2) to try to win the coming elections. 
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The Popular Party has amended its program in such manner that 
it now proposes a future plebiscite as between commonwealth and 
statehood under determined economic conditions favorable to state- 
hood in the year 2000. i | | 

Thus, then, in the 1960 elections about 95 percent of the votes will 
he in favor of statehood or in favor of a future plebiscite in which 
statehood cannot be attacked on economic grounds. 

Thus, all that I do is to advance the date proposed by the Popular 


Phen the plebiscite which I propose for the — of Puerto Rico 
has resolved that what it desires is st atehood t ere would remain in 
the hands of the people of Puerto Rico and of the United States only 
the decision as to the most convenient date, which would be the earliest 
ible one. Lic 

[challenge the Popular Party to appear in support of this petition. 

Ratification by the people: These statements, made before this com- 
mittee, represent the opinions expressed in the press, by radio and tele- 
vision, and in speeches which I have been delivering ever since the 
Fernds bill was made public. They will once again receive the sup- 

rt of the Statehood Party on Sunday next by means of a great civic 
arade in San Juan. The people desire, also, to greet you members 
of this honorable committee on your visit to this American territory, 
to demonstrate their sentiments for statehood, their loyalty to their 
American citizenship, and their opposition to the Fernés bill. 

The government of Puerto Rico has been endeavoring to minimize 
the importance of the innumerable letters which the good American 
citizens of Puerto Rico sent to Congress in opposition to the Ferndés 
bill. On Sunday you shall have the opportunity to see the people in 
action. 

Ithank you. [ Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Senator, for a very able, obviously well 
prepared statement. 

One question occurs to me at this point. Your statement radiates 
confidence that. if there were a plebiscite the people of Puerto Rico 
would approve statehood overwhelmingly. 

Senator Garcia Menvez. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. To err is human, and let us assume the dire possibil- 
ity that they might not approve it. What, then, would be your posi- 
tion ¢ 

Senator Garcia Menpez. My answer is, Mr. Chairman, that I can- 
not believe that the people of Puerto Rico will not vote for it. More 
than that, the Popular Party is afraid of that plebiscite because they 
know what the real situation in Puerto Rico at the moment is. There 
isa strong confidence in all the people of Puerto Rico in statehood. 

Mr. O’Brren. You impress me, Senator. But again I ask, if you 
were wrong, what, then, would be your position ? 

Senator Garcta Menpez. I will answer the question. As I said to 
President Eisenhower in a letter I wrote him when he gave some state- 
ment in a press conference, I said: 

Our party has always been, as a matter of principle, against a plebiscite in 
Which different political situations are submitted at the same time to the people. 
But the situation has come to a point where Congress and our national admin- 


istration should know that the American citizens of Puerto Rico want statehood 


or independence, and we are just encouraging Congress to hold such plebiscite 
in Puerto Rico now. 
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Then I do not believe the Commonwealth is a definite Solution to 
our status. It is simply a transitory step toward statehood. But they 
allege that the people have already decided that we have a permanent 
status, they allege this is definite, this is a new creation and should hy 
included. It is not definite. Therefore, if the people choose between 
statehood and independence, that will be definite. 

Of course, with a transitory status no doubt the people of my part 
will insist in defeating that status because it will not be in line w; 
the dignity of true American citizenship. 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Chairman, may we have order ? 

Mr. O’Brren. May we have order. 

I am trying to clarify this thing and I might make very clear why 
I want to clarify it. I am wondering if there is a decision one way or 
another—we have heard a lot of talk about confusion, and, obviously 
there is confusion. I am confused at the moment. I want to know 
what would happen when the die is cast, whether the Commonwealth 
people will accept statehood, whether the statehood people will acce 
Commonwealth, or will both accept independence if that is voted? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your ques. 
tion. I understand clearly what you mean and what you have ip 
mind. I know that you undoubtedly are thinking that, how could 
a people say “no” to statehood that will be against the prestige of the 
United States. But I say now to you the people, the way they ar, 
will never do that. We are fully confident of that. 

There is an exhibit with the words of Governor Munoz. He said 
that autonomy was liberty with a long chain. He answered Mr, 
Aspinall yesterday that he has always submitted his views on the 
basis of economic reasons. 

We have autonomy now, self-government, internal self-government, 
and for that autonomy he said it can give more employment, can 
give a few more dollars. But it was also liberty with a long chain. 

Now he says the other things because, of course, we have all seen— 
and I hope it is not misinterpreted—this bill has only the purpose of 
maintaining the present government party in power. 

Mr. O’Brien. I assume that if the plebiscite is held and the decision 
is given, the most we can hope for is an uneasy armistice? Is that 
correct ¢ 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Uneasy, if really it will be celebrated in 
the way that things are being done now. But if it is done as it should 
be done, it is not going to be an issue because statehood is going to win 
definitely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have just one final question. I will get away from 
that point. 

We always have the right to disagree with the people we respect, 
and one of the persons I respect highly is former President Truman. 
I want to say that I disagree with his veto of the bill for a plebiscite 
on the grounds stated, that it should be ordered by Congress. 

Do you know of any recent precedent for Congress ordering 4 
plebiscite on statehood? Do you know whether, in the case of Alaska 
or Hawaii, for example, Congress ordered a plebiscite prior to the 
their admission as a State ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Yes, Mr. Chairman. And the answer 
President Eisenhower gave to me in the letter of May 18, 1959, was 
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that he thought I was correct, that the traditional way was to celebrate 
the plebiscite. ae 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized ? 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Aspinall. con*T 

Mr. Asprnaty. Senator Garcia, you know that in the legislative 
body lies inherent the policymaking powers of the United States or of 
the States, and that the President of the United States is only allowed 
by the Constitution to recommend and to approve or disapprove ¢ 
“Senator Garcta Menvez. That is correct. 

Mr. AsPrnaLL. So whatever he might say in this matter, it lies in 
the policy of the U.S. Congress, and the Congress of the United 
States is the one which will make final determination. The tradition 
isthat plebiscites are demanded by the Territories. 

Senator Garcia Menpez. True, but we do not have here the techni- 
el majority, although we have nine. 

We do not want to wait until the year 2000. 

Mr. O’Brien. We seem to be caught on the horns of a dilemma, I 
think. 

Mr. AspPrnALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the senator for a 
very good treatise in presenting his opposition to the Ferndés bill, and 
itis a statement which will need a great deal of study by our com- 
mittee. I can assure the distinguished senator we shall give it that 
study. 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnati. I might take issue with the senator’s proposal that 
Congress delay. ‘The senator is in position to say he — we do not 
approve, but the committee will use its own judgment about whether 
ornot we further consider the question of the Fernés bill. And if we 
do further consider it in the coming session of Congress, most cer- 
tainly the criticism or the critque made at this time will receive its due 
consideration because it is a very fine statement. 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Thanks a lot, Mr. Chairman. 

You are absolutely right. However, I also want it never forgotten, 
if our boys died they have the same right to live with equality in the 
enjoyment of citizenship. 

Mr. Asprnatu. No matter what the status of your government is, 
Senator, as I understand the Constitution—and may I suggest that 
this committee, in my opinion, will never do anything that appears at 
ay time to be unconstitutional. I think we recognize our authority 
and we can recognize the authority and responsibility of Congress. 
The constitutional question will be most carefully considered. 

Iwould simply make this statement at this time: that, in my opinion, 
nothing that has happened so far in regard to legislation under which 
Puerto Rico now is governed changes my position on the necessity 
of the people of Puerto Rico themselves accepting the responsibility 
for having a plebiscite. 

May I say also that I know of nothing in the present Common- 
wealth constitution—and I have been reading it or trying to scan it 
oer again in the last few minutes—which would prohibit the people 
of Puerto Rico from requesting a plebiscite if the people of Puerto 
Rico desire it. 

Iam sorry that in the constitution there does not appear to be any 
other way to amend it than by the provision which means that the 
kgislature shall make the recommendation. 
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I think it will be necessary for the different leaders to get together 
and decide on whether or not there is to be a plebiscite. I think tha 
is inherent. But nothing that we could do would keep the peopl, 
of Puerto Rico, as long as they are part of the Union, from expreggj 
whatever may be the right of the majority and the wishes of the 
majority. 

Senator Garcta Menpez. I like to hear that because we expect to be 
able in 1960 to ask for statehood definitely. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wuarrton. Senator, I would like a little background here, pp 
I understand it is your feeling that the plebiscite which hag been 
discussed could only emanate through Federal constitutional author. 
ity and not through the Commonwealth? Or is there that possibility! 

Senator Garcia Menpez. That is correct, Mr. Congressman, because 
we believe that the plebiscite emanating locally from the legislatur 
does not have the implicit offer of doing what this asks. It is just a 
sort of a story. Congress is the one that can authorize a plebiscite 
with the moral implied offer that they will accept that is the self. 
determination of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Wuarron. I appreciate that the rules of the game must le 
formulated somewhere along the line. In your opinion, is there any 
possibility the Commonw salth of Puerto Rico might formulate this 
question in some way and give us a quicker expression of what the 
people want? 

Senator Garcia Menprez. You can see by the Fernés bill that is 
just under consideration they accept that plebiscite for the year 2000. 

Mr. Wuarron. I just wanted to bring out your opinion. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wuarrton. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnat. I was the floor manager of the bill when it was con- 
sidered in the House. There was very little, if any, opposition ex- 
pressed before our committee to that bill, as the senator remembers 
very well. 

Senator Garcia Menpez. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnaui. At that time, if I remember correctly, it was stated 
whenever the people of Puerto Rico desired to change it, they would 
come before Congress, and that Congress at that time would be glad 
to listen to their petition. 

I think we have proceeded that way. 

The only reason you have the Ferndés bill at this time is an attempt 
by the Resident Commissioner, as I understand, to amend in certain 
particulars where he thinks necessary. Your opposition was well 
spoken, it was well placed before the committee, and it is the respon- 
sibility now of Congress to state whether or not the Fernds bill will 
pass. But, by the same token, I would suggest that it is your respon 
sibility, if you wish to change the status. And, of course, it does not 
because it provides for a plebiscite at the same time. Whatever Con- 
gress might provide, the people here in Puerto Rico would have to 
give their consent or their disapproval to it. So, I think that we have 
protection as far as the bill is concerned. But I am not so sure you have 
protection in order to do the thing you want, and that is have an Im 
mediate expression of whether or not. you want a plebiscite. 

Senator Garcra Mrenprz. However, Mr. Chairman, the reason why 
I oppose is because they have constantly and I have been debating 
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‘n this senate, where I am the floor leader of the party—they want 
o apply the interpretation—as the lawyer you are, you know there 
ye two ways of interpreting a statute. One is in the light of the 
ygislative history of the statute, which should be the strongest one. 
there is also the departmental interpretation which leads to the fait 
li. 

They have always stated, Mr. Aspinall, not that they want a new 
act Where we should not be considered a definite Territory or posses- 
jon. They debate with me—and we have debated hours and hours— 
that we are no more a Territory. 

Mr. Trias Monge testified before me in the committee of which 
[was a member that it was so, that we are not a Territory because of 
contemporaneous and department interpretations, the Department 
of State who went to the United Nations. They even impute to you, 
Mr, Aspinall, you have accepted that theory. They impute that 
to you 1n this memoradnum of law that I have here, and I can show 
you the page where they do that. Therefore—— 

‘Mr. Asprnatt. They may impute it to me but I do not have to 
accept it. meer 

Senator Garcta Menvez. No; of course not. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I do not want to take any more time. I just want 
io ask you if we should not be thankful we can discuss these matters 
inopen debate like this. 

Senator Garcia Menprz. Absolutely. Maybe you have not the 
time yet, but you made a wonderful question to Governor Muifoz 
when he was testifying on this bill. 

Mr, Asrrnati. Of course, because I happened to agree with you. 
(Laughter. | 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Fine. The thing is it was forgotten that 
also the bill eliminates the incompatibility with Law 447, and that 
was the act by virtue of which you approved the constitution. And 
you amended section 5, paragraph 3, saying that any new laws or new 
amendments would have to be compatible in Law 600 with Law 447, 
with the Federal Relations Act, and with the constitution. And in 
this bill they eliminate not only Law 447, which already expressed 
that it has got to be compatible with these four things, but this also 
eliminates the Federal Relations Act. 

More than that, I should say that act is amended in order to give 
the impression it is no more a Territory. Why? Why? Because, as 
[said before, the constitution is the creature and Congress the creator, 
and the Constitution gave Congress the delegation of power, saying 
that Congress shall dispose of and approve rules and regulations for 
the Territories. 

All they are doing is to slyly eliminate any connotation of a Terri- 
tory so that they can later on say, on the basis of the theory of fait 
weompli, “We are no more a Territory and Congress has no right to 
‘ply any of these powers to Puerto Rico.” 

Thave to be very, very careful because I have been all the time 
ighting for this. Not because I do not want the Government of 
ruerto Rico but because it is of a transitory nature. Commonwealth 
Sastep to statehood, to something permanent, something with the 


tharacter of a pact by consent, which is a word they say to create 
confusion. 
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(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say that we have an hour and 15 minutes mop 
of testimony exclusive of questioning this afternoon. I think - 
should get along. , 

Do any of the members have questions $ 

Mr. Powe... Inasmuch as the Governor yesterday said he was in 
favor of the plebiscite and his party controls the legislature, then | 
assume that there will be no difficulty in a plebiscite being held, Js 
that correct? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. A plebiscite approved by the legislature 
of Puerto Rico or one authorized by Congress ¢ 

Mr. Powe... By the Legislature of Puerto Rico, 

Senator Garcia Menpez. I state that we want a plebiscite author. 
ized by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Powe tu. It does not matter who authorizes it as long as you 
have one, does it? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Oh, no. There is a great difference, My. 
Congressman. The difference is that the way they do it is just to give 
a show but never with the implicit offer of Congress, and then they 
say Congress will never give statehood, statehood is suicide. . 

Mr. Powe... With regard to the economic feasibility of statehood, 
that is a big question posed by every witness of the administration of 
the Commonwealth, would it be possible for your colleague, Mr, 
Ferre, when he testifies on another day, I think in Ponce, to go into 
that question? Not now. . 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Well, Mr. Congressman, I want to tell 
you this: The matter of the $188 million, which has been displayed 
with the $1,000 ad in the papers by the government and the Popular 
Party ; first, it is not correct 

Mr. Powext. Does your party favor the national anthem and the 
salute to the flag in public schools ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Absolutely, because if we are American 
citizens, we are to be full-fledged, first-class American citizens. 

Mr. Powe. In this ad which you have given to the committee, 
which is now a part of our file, who paid for this ad? 

Senator Garcta Menpez. I would not make the assertion it was the 
government or the Popular Party but the government paid for many 
of those things. 

Mr. Powrti. Would it be possible to find out from the financial 
files of El Mundo who paid for it ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. I will be glad to submit that to the 
committee. 

Mr. Powe. The next thing I would like to ask you, have there not 
been States admitted to the Union that were not territories? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Absolutely. 

Mr. Powerit. How many were there? 

Senator Garcta Menpez. Not less than five. Vermont, Texas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee. West Virginia, of course, was a 
separation of the State of Virginia. ‘hy ee 

Mr. Powext. You bring up in your statement the Civil Rights 
Commission. Is there a Civil Rights Commission in Puerto Rico! 

Senator Garcia Menpez. There is. ; 

Mr. Powe. Is the Civil Rights Commission in Puerto Rico 
temporary or permanent? 
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Senator Garcia Menpez. That is correct. 

Mr. PoweLt. Temporary or permanent? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. It 1s permanent now. 

Mr. Powett. Is it appointed ? 

Senator Garcia Mrenpxrz. By the Governor of Puerto Rico, yes. 

Mr. Poweti. And in their report, they point out that there are 
dection irregularities ? 

Senator Garcia Mrenpez. Yes, I said that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Powruy. I just wanted to find out the official status. 

Senator Garcia Menpvez. I have it here. 

Mr. Powerit. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unless there is objection, it has been requested by a 
member of the committee that Senator Garcia Mendez and Mr. Trias 
Monge within 1 week, if they desire, amplify their statements within 
reason. 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Within reason, yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. Because it is entirely possible that some matters 
were raised by each that the other might want to answer. 

Unless there is an objection, that will be so ordered. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Utitman. Senator, is it true that your party is the leading 
party of opposition here ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Uttman. And you are offering the people one platform, that is, 
statehood ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Correct. 

Mr. Utiman. Is it not true that you are offering them a platform 
that you cannot deliver on ? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Would you kindly explain, repeat the 
question 

Mr. Uttman. Is not the main source of statehood the Congress of 
the United States of America ? 

Senator Garcia Mrenvez. Absolutely, yes. 

Mr. Uttman. Would you be in an embarrassing position if the 
Congress decided, after a plebiscite wherein you had voted for state- 
hood, to refuse to grant it for a period of 10 or 15 years? 

Senator Garcia Menpez. The Congress might say in the matter of 
statehood just what it said in the matter of independence for the 
Philippines. It might say “We are going to grant you statehood, pre- 
pare for it, but keep as you are a few years in order to accomodate 
the territory to the new economy of the State.” 

Mr. Uitman. What I am trying to say is this—and I am not un- 
Seereeee that I recognize that by your temperament, and I think 
this is true generally of the Latin temperament, you want things all one 
way or all the other way. I think one of the reasons for success in 

emocracy is that you do things gradually when you face a long-range 
problem. 

In my opinion, if I judge the people here in Puerto Rico and their 
political sentiment, it seems to me you are not offering them what 
they want. 

nator Garcia Menpez. We are not offering 
495116016 
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Mr. Uttman. What they want, it seems to me, are policies leading 
toward statehood rather than statehood per se. That is all you can 
deliver, all you are ina position to deliver as an opposition party, 

Senator Garcia Menpez. Congressman, may I say this: For 62 years 
we have been asking for this. When the budget was $3 million the 
argument was, of course, in addition to that we did not have enough 
money, the noncontiguity, the difference of culture, the difference of 
language. But the argument was, one of them, lack of money, 

In 1940, when the budget was $18 million, it was again the matter 
of lack of money. Now that the budget in 1958 was over $300 million, 
you have the same argument. We are not going to wait until the 
year 2000. We have got to fight for statehood and ask for statehood 
because we are prepared to risk, Mr. Congressman, for it. 

In Puerto Rico, we are spending more mouey than in some States of 
the Union. A tremendous squandering of public funds. And we 
could be a little more careful in using a different approach to the use 
of money and practically pay for it. 

I want to say this: First, I believe that there is no difficulty at al], 
economically speaking. Of course, my colleague and vice chairman of 
the party is going to testify at Ponce. 

Second, the imponderables and intangibles of statehood cannot be 
waited for. 

Third, you have to agree with me, Mr. Congressman, that dignity 
cannot be waited for also. I prefer the dignity of Puerto Rico rather 
than the checkbook, and if you want to pay, I will pay. I am willing 
to pay more money providing I get the equality and the dignity of 
our statehood. Else what is the use of living in this age? 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield, the question of money 
was raised repeatedly in our debate on the admission of Alaska. That 
is one of the things we had to overcome. 

Senator Garcta Menpez. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. We finally did overcome it but it took 50 years, 

Senator Garcia MeNnpez. It has taken 62 years here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. They were an incorporated territory. 

Senator Garcta Menpez. You asked me something, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee. You would not like it if anybody 
asked you to be spiritually soft. I do not want to be morally or 
spiritually soft. I believe we have to endure, I believe we have to 
sacrifice if we want something. I do not believe we are going to 
have any sacrifice. 

I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are going to be able to get that 
equality that has already been obtained by the Hawaiian Islands be- 
cause, assuming without admitting it was, I prefer a small sacrifice 
than to continue in this confusion in which we never know what is 
going to happen next. A group of people with a lot of machimeruns 
and then we do not know what it is going to be. 

Why do we have to be equal citizens? If we are not to be equal 
citizens, we have to reappraise the situation some day. 

Mr. Utiman. This is not a question and does not need an answer, 
I would just like tostate that in my opinion the function of constructive 
opposition should be to offer a constructive alternative in line with the 
sentiments of the people. It seems to me, as a politician, I would like 
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to be here to make a case against the Popular Party on the basis of 
a program leading toward statehood. 

Senator Garcia Menvez. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Uruman. And present a program. And it seems to me that 
yould offer the people of Puerto Rico a very constructive program 
you could follow through and live up to. 

“ Senator Garcia Menpez. | appreciate that, Mr. Congressman. But 
[ want to tell you that is our program, and the only thing I have to 
add is this: You fight m a manner I do admire for equality aiming 
to avoid racial segregation and discrimination. For the same token, 
[ fight for equality against political segregation and discrimination. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we will have to move along, Senator. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Some of the questions might have appeared sharp but they were 
only designed to bring out what you think. 

The next witness will be Dr. Gilberto Concepcion de Gracia, presi- 
dent of the Independence Party of Puerto Rico. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short. recess. ) fie 

Mr. O’Brren. May I say, Doctor, unless there is an objection, and 
I expect not, that you, too, will have the privilege of 1 week to file 
supplemental statements for the record if you care to answer any of 
the other statements or to amplify your own remarks in addition to 
these. 

I might explain that the request for this additional time for all 
three speakers came from Dr. Fernés, and that explains why Dr. 
Fernés did not engage in the questioning of the last witness. 

Dr. Concepcion pe Gracta. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

May I again urge no demonstrations. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GILBERTO CONCEPCION DE GRACIA, PRESI- 
DENT, INDEPENDENCE PARTY OF PUERTO RICO 


Dr. Concercton pe Gracta. May it please the honorable members 
of the committee, Mr. Aspinall, Mr. O’Brien, and other members of 
the committee, as spokesman for the Independence Party of Puerto 
Rico, I want to thank Mr. Aspinall, Mr. O’Brien, and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, for the invitation to discuss the political 
philosophy of independence. 

It will be best to begin in a historical perspective with a brief survey 
of the philosophical foundations of the liberation movement. 

Puerto Rico is a part of the group of Latin American Nations, to 
which it is linked by reason of geography, culture, history, language, 
and the common struggle for independence. Puerto Rico was dis- 
covered by Spain in 1493 and colonized by the Spanish “conquista- 
dores.” From the time of the discovery to 1897 it developed a solid 
hispanic culture and a definite ethnic personality. Spanish was, and 
is, Our vernacular. 

The struggle for independence goes back to the early part of the 
Wtheentury. By that time Puerto Rico had developed into a national 
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cultural unit and had acquired all the characteristics of a yn 
prepared to join the world of free nations. 

The leit motif of the history of Puerto Rico in the 19th centypy 
was the struggle for self-government and national self-assertion, J) 
1868 this desire for independence led to a revolutionary uprising in 
Lares, a mountain town in the island’s interior. z 

In the second half of the 19th century, the fight for national self. 
assertion found expression in the movement for outright independence 
and in the “movimiento autonomista” (the movement for utonomy) 

At that time Dr. Ramon Emeterio Betances, Segundo Ruiz Belvis 
and Eugenio Marie de Hostos were the leaders of the struggle fo, 
independence. Baldorioty de Castro was the head of the autonomis 
forces. His movement was, in fact, an independence movement, At 
his death, Baldorioty was hailed by Jose Marti, the great Cuban 
patriot, as one of the leaders in the struggle for independence which 
was being waged in the Hispanic Antilles. 

As a direct result of the struggle for self-government, Puerto Rico 
won from Spain an autonomous charter. It should be stressed ag q 
matter of historical fact that the autonomous charter was by far 
more liberal from a political and economic point of view than the 
Foraker Act of 1900 and the Jones Act of 1917, in force in some of its 
vital provisions, under the name of the “Puerto Rico Federal Rela- 
tions Act.” The autonomous charter was even more liberal than 
the Federal Relations Act in matters of international commercial 
relationship and in other fundamental affairs. 

As to that, I refer the committee to the charter of autonomy which 
is in the laws of Puerto Rico. The additional article says: 


ation, 


When the present constitution shall be (1) approved by the courts of the 
kingdom for the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico it shall not be amended except 
by virtue of a special law and upon the petition of the insular parliament. 

That is article second. 

Also, as to article 37, it says: 

All treaties affecting the island of Puerto Rico, be they suggested by the 
insular or by the home government, shall be made by the latter with the coopera- 
tion of special delegates duly authorized by the colonial government whose 
concurrence shall be acknowledged upon submitting the treaty to the Cortes, 


The treaties, upon approval of the Cortes, shall be acclaimed the laws of the 
kingdom and such shall obtain in the colonies. 


As to the tariff, it says, article 39: 


The insular Parliament shall also have power to frame the tariff and fix 
the duties to be paid on merchandise as well as importation to the Territory of 
the Island as well as for the exportation thereof. 

Under the autonomous regime, Puerto Rico had equal represente- 
tion in the “Spanish Cortes”. 

Furthermore, Puerto Rico was given participation in all negotia- 
tions of commercial treaties affecting the economic interests of the 
island. The tariff system was placed in Puerto Rican hands. The 
central government could not amend unilaterally the conditions 
established under the autonomous charter. This was only possible 
on petition from the Puerto Rican Parliament. 

I have read you the provisions of the charter as to this. 
When the people of Puerto Rico were just beginning to organize 4 
political structure under the liberal provisions of the autonomous 
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charter, the American armies, headed by General Miles, landed on the 
south coast and without any justification whatsoever took Puerto Rico 
as a war prize. : 

At the time of the arrival of General Nelson A. Miles, he announced 
that the American army had not come to make war upon an oppressed 
people, but rather to— 
pring protection * * * to promote prosperity and to bestow * * * the immuni- 
ties and blessings of the liberal institutions of our Government. 

The Puerto Ricans received this proclamation as a pledge of independ- 
ence. It is to date, a broken pledge. 

The American occupation thwarted, rather than encouraged, the 
trend toward self-government, which had been developing since the 
early 19th century. 

Puerto Rico was formally ceded to the United States by the Treaty 
of Paris, signed December 10, 1898. The treaty placed upon the 
Congress of the United States—under section 9—the responsibility of 
solving the political status of the Puerto Rican people. 

Citing again from the same book, I have here the Treaty of Paris, 
1898, section 9: 


The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the territory 
hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Congress. 





The Puerto Rican Parliament was dissolved and a military govern- 
ment was immediately established, against the will and with the 
ardent protest of the people of Puerto Rico. 

In 1900 a civil government of a colonial nature was established under 
the Foraker Act. ‘In 1917 another constitutional statute was adopted. 
This act was amended on July 3, 1950, by Public Law 600, which, in 
effect, left untouched the fundamental sections of the Jones Act, under 
the name of the “Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act.” 

Ever since the date of the invasion the struggle for self-government 
and national self-assertion has been the predominant factor in our 
civic struggles and the moving force in Puerto Rican history. 

Our greatest leaders in the 19th century and the first decades of 
the 20th century, were for outright independence—Gen. Antonio 
Jose Valero de Bernabo, Dr. Ramon Emeterio Betances, Don Segundo 
Ruz Belvis, Don Eugenio Marie de Hostos, Gen. Rius Rivera, Don 
Luis Munoz Rivera, Don Jose de Diego, and Don Antonio R. Barcelo. 

The Union of Puerto Rico Party, headed by Munoz Rivera, and the 
Liberal Party of Barcelo had independence as their main political 
platform. 

When the Jones Act was being discussed in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, Munoz Rivera was Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico. 

I may add that the Resident Commissioner is voteless at this time, 
the distinguished Puerto Rican, a member of the committee. His po- 
sition on the committee it determined by the status of Puerto Rico. 
Although he is the oldest member of the committee, he has no seniority 
night. I understand he cannot vote in committee and I understand 
that he does not sit in the parliament together with the rest of the 
members but he sits in front. This is no reflection on the Commis- 
sioner, but it is a reflection on the status problem. 

_ Mr. Asprnann. Mr. Chairman, at this place I would like to make 
it clear what was said yesterday in the hearing room. It was stated 
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yesterday by Dr. Fernés that he had been a member of Congress gg 
a Commissioner for 17 years. I stated that that was true, that hy 
was one of the most honored members of the committee. It is try 
as the witness has stated it, that he does not have a vote. It is try 
he does not sit where seniority, if he were a Member of Congress, 
would entitle him to sit. 

It was not intended yesterday and most certainly I do not wish jt 
to be broadcast throughout the Island that Dr. Fernés has at any time 
occupied an inferior position in the committee. He has always beg, 
cooperative, he has always been listened to and his requests respected 
in the same light and to the same extent as any other member. 

I stated yesterday that if Puerto Rico had been a State all of the 
time that he had been there, he would now be the chairman of the 
committee. Now that is no reflection upon Dr. Fernés’ position tha 
Puerto Rico has not been a State and he has not reached the position 
of chairman. 

I might say at this time, if Puerto Rico had been a State during 
those 17 years that Dr. Fernés has been there, so far as I know each 
one of the committee would have welcomed him as its chairman lp. 
cause he is an able legislator and an able representative of our com. 
mittee. 

It is true that because of his lack of seniority he sits at the table 
below the table above, but the only reason for that is that our room 
is so smali it does not provide sufficient room, and we have other 
members of the committee who sit at that lower podium as well. 

When the new House Building, which provides for new committee 
rooms, is finished the Resident Commissioner, if Puerto Rico is still 
in the position it is in at the present time, will sit up at the same com- 
mittee rostrum as the rest of us do. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Just to thank the chairman for his kind words 
and his explanation and also express my hope that this time what the 
chairman has said will be properly reported in the press. 

Mr. Asprnatu. It sometimes happens that news gatherers get matters 
mixed up, and they just got them mixed up yesterday. 

It not only happens with our good friend, the doctor, but it happens 
with the chairman of the full committee and the chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

I did want you to know this is a question of status, as you imply, 
rather than any lack of ability or anything at all in that respect. 

Dr. Concepcion pr Gracia. Mr. Aspinall, I am glad you understood 
the spirit of my words. I was not referring in any way to what you 
said yesterday. I was only bringing out the status part. 

As I said Munoz Rivera pointed out that the Resident Commissioner 
was voteless. He asked the Congress not to impose American citizen- 
ship onus. He demanded: 

Give us now the field of experimentation that we ask you, so that we cal 
show how easy it is to establish a solid republican government, with the possible 
guarantees for all the possible interests. And then, when you are positive that 
you can establish in Puerto Rico a republic, as you established it in Cuba and 
Panama, as you must establish it one day in the future in the Philippines, give 


us our independence and you will appear then before humanity as the greatest 
among the greatest; something that Greece, Rome, or England never were; 2 
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nation which created a new nationalities and a free country, a liberator of 
oppressed ones. 

The Popular Democratic Party was founded in 1938 with an 
independence platform. Its leader, Luis Mufioz-Marin, now Governor 
of Puerto Rico and president of the party, was for immediate inde 

ndence. ‘ r era 

[ happen to have here a photostat of Governor Mufioz-Marin in El 
Imparcial, the 8th of December 1944, where he appears voting in a 
ple iscite for independence, and he says: 

In peace and friendship for the United States I voted for independence as the 
permanent guarantee of social justice for our people. 

I would like the committee to have that copy. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
file of the hearings. one ! 

(The document will be found in the file of the committee. ) 

Dr. Concercion DE Gracia. Up to the middle of 1946 he called him- 
self an independentista and worked toward the achievement of his 
ends. Even today, some of the leaders of the Popular Party claim 
that he is—in an attempt to hold most of the masses of the government 
party—for independence. ‘These masses have been in the past, and 
are in the present, in favor of independence for Puerto Rico. They 
have thought, until very recently, when Mufioz-Marin made a political 
pronouncement, where he measured the right to liberty in terms of 
dollars) that the Governor of Puerto Rico and president of the Popu- 
lar Democratic Party was headed toward independence. That inter- 
retation was unwarranted. 

In 1945 most of the mayors of Puerto Rico, as well as a majority of 
the members of the legislature, signed petitions to Congress in favor 
of the Tydings independence bill. 

Ihave here and want to make reference to the hearings before the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs (U.S. Senate, 79th 
‘ong., Ist sess., S. 227, pt. I, Mar. 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1945, U.S. Printing 

oo <. 2 5 
Office, Washington, 1946). Here you will find the messages inserted 
at page 544 and subsequent pages of the mayors and Legislature of 
Puerto Rico where they were demanding independence. 

In those same hearings you may find on page 36, Governor Muioz- 
Marin addressed a manifesto to the Puerto Ricans where he made an 
analysis of the political situation of Puerto Rico. 

I would like to quote one or two paragraphs. He said: 

From the point of view of the United States any autonomy which is real is, 
like statehood, impossible. It is impossible because it grants effective powers 

I I 

to the governed while the ruler nation continues assuming complete responsi- 
sve I 

bility. The United States is not willing to grant authority and remain re- 
sponsible. We ourselves must not ask for so humiliating an arrangement. 
which is an admission that even though we want to play as freemen we should 
like somebody else to be responsible for the toys that may be broken. That 
isnot the way to grow up. And what we need is to grow up to come of age. 
Furthermore, since the very government which decides not to continue ex- 
ploiting Puerto Rico is willing to grant independence; we cannot expect it 
to continue holding itself responsible for Puerto Rico. If the Government of 
the United States is not going to sponsor an exploitation of Puerto Rico it 
will not be willing to hold itself responsible for Puerto Rico. To think other- 


wise is to believe not in economic determination but in fairy godmothers, Santa 
Claus, and the Magi. 


I believe I know what some of my compatriots think of autonomy. Deeply 
disgusted with the colonial status and much afraid of independence, they sin- 
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cerely seek in autonomy a decorous mantle that will cover the rags of 
colonialism and resemble the toga of independence. 


The distinguished mayoress of San Juan, who attended the Congress 
for Independence in December 10, 1945, at which I presided as pres. 
ident of the Congress, also signed a petition to Congress backing the 
bill, and she also signed what was called a Declaration of Independ. 
ence, in order to show the way to independence for the people of Puerty 
Rico. 

In 1946, for reasons not related to the well-being of Puerto Rico 
the leaders of the Popular Democratic Party abandoned the struggle 
for independence. As a consequence, in that year the Independence 
Party of Puerto Rico was organized. 

The Independence Party is a national liberation movement. We 
stand for the independence of Puerto Rico. We hold that independ. 
ence will provide the solution to the social, economic, and cultura] 
problems of our people. We maintain that there is no real alternative 
solution to the status question. 

At this point, I would like to make a statement as to the procedure, 
The Puerto Rico Independence Party, over which I preside, does not 
contemplate a plebiscite in its program. On this question, the party 
has taken no position. So it is an open question for the party. 

Personally, [ am against a plebiscite. I am against a plebiscite, per. 
sonally, because I think that there is no alternative solution to the 
status question. 

I think, further, that Puerto Rico has a natural inalienable right to 
independence. That right is not subject to a statute of limitations 
That means that any generation of Puerto Ricans can vindicate the 
right to independence. 

I think that no political party can make any pledge on the basis 
that they will permanently abide by the result of such plebiscite on 
a matter of indlegendennés because the future generations might dis- 
agree with those taking that position and act otherwise. 

If Congress wants to act on this and act on the basis of the obliga- 
tions contracted by the parties under section 9, I think that Congress 
must consider all the questions which surround the plebiscite issue. 

In the first place, the relationship of Puerto Rico also has a consul- 
tation to the people. That is not a plebiscite, because the referendum 
has no power at all to instrument the formula that might win in that 
referendum. So it would be only a consultation as to what are the 
aspirations of the people in order to make demand to the Congress of 
the United States, and the Congress then could say “Yes” or “No,” 
according to the circumstances at that moment. 

In the second place, if Congress authorizes a plebiscite, Congress 
must remember the words of President Truman when he sustained 
the veto of Governor Tugwell, when he said that the Congress should 
not include any formula which, if it were the winning one, would 
not be implemented. 

Then, I want the committee to think that even if the plebiscite is 
authorized by Congress in a case like Puerto Rico, where there is e& 
sentially an old independence struggle, a plebiscite cannot permanent- 
ly decide the question because the opinion of the majority today may 
be a minority opinion tomorrow. And then there are very important 
questions that might arise. 
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There is another problem: It is that the independent movement in 
Puerto Rico has been the majority sentiment in Puerto Rico ever since 
the beginning of the century. The republican and the statehood 
sentiment has been the minority sentiment. In 1900 the Republican 
Party that was for statehood had the majority, but that was because 
the Federal Party abstained from the elections. But from 1904 on, 
the Union Party, which had an independence plank, won election after 
election. And so you will find out it is a difficult situation when you 
consider this problem. Even you have to consider the threat of civil 
war. ‘ - ‘ . 

The Independence Party went to the polls in 1948 and gained 66,000 
votes, many more than enough to qualify it as a principal party. In 
1952, the party received 125,000 votes and gained the position of second 
party. In 1956, it maintained its status 4s a principal party, though 
placing third, with 86,000 votes. Although the number of votes re- 
ceived in 1956 was less than that of 1952, it represented a gain com- 
ared to that of 1948. : 

I have a paper where we explain the way to obtain independence. 
It includes, also, social and economic problems. I would like to file it 
with the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it will be made a part of the files. 

Dr. Concepcion De Gracia. Thank you. 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee. ) 

Dr. Concercron DE Gracia. American events, world events, Munoz 
“pronouncement” on political status, and the trends toward independ- 
ence from one corner of the earth to the other, as well as the new 
spirit toward the independence of the Caribbean that has developed 
in that vital area of the world, have strengthened the independence 
sentiment in Puerto Rico and have added new vigor to the Independ- 
ence Party. 

Our party continues its ceaseless struggle without flagging. It has 
reorganized its committees throughout the whole island; its leaders 
are in a countrywide campaign and it is ready to participate in the 
coming elections of 1960. 

The Independence Party was organized to work for the independ- 
ence of Puerto Rico. Our party uses the vote as its weapon of libera- 
tion. We call upon the people to give us a mandate at the polls to 
demand the recognition of our independence from the Congress of 
the United States. 

Ours is a liberal democratic movement, with profound faith in the 
final success of the cause of Puerto Rico, its national independence. 

Let me point out that even though the Independence Party asks for 
amandate in the polls to demand from Congress the recognition of 
our independence, we hold that the status of Puerto Rico is a treaty- 
bound status and Congress has the world responsibility of solving the 
political status of the Puerto Rican people. Congress ean, at any 
time, legislate so as to recognize our natural and inalienable right to 
independence. Should it do so, it would have properly discharged 
its responsibility before world’s opinion. 

We are corivinced that it would be to the best interest of the United 
States and the political advancement of humanity that Congress act 


to recognize the independence of Puerto Rico. We urge the Congress 
to do so. 
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Independence is the only form of political status that would endoy 
our motherland with the political, economic, and juridical instruments 
necessary to adequately organize and defend our economy. To yi. 
Under independence we would have complete control over our affairs. 
without outside intervention and foreign decisions and dictates, jn 
such fundamental matters as customhouses control, tariffs, immigra. 
tion, currency, Federal court jurisdiction, and the right to appeal 
coastwise shipping, air and maritime transportation, communications 
control—radio, television—labor relations, minimum wage laws, com- 
mercial treaties, mail service, banking regulations, maritime and 
health laws, military conscription, defense, minimum wage applica. 
tions, the power to declare war and make peace, the power for eX- 
propriation for military purposes, debt limitation, bankruptey, anq 
many other fundamental powers related to public credit and othey 
important affairs of the Puerto Rican life and economy of which we 
are completely deprived or in the exercise of which we are severely 
limited. These powers are in the hands of the U.S. Governmen. 
Having other than independent status we could not possess most of 
them. 

These powers are essential for the development of a sound economy 
on a permanent basis and for the survival of Puerto Rico as a nation 
in the modern world. 

This form of political status would allow recognition of our inter- 
national personality and give us the right to participate in decisions 
taken by such ee as the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and the more specialized international bodies such 
as the International Monetary Fund, the Reconstruction and Finan- 
cial Development Bank for Latin America, the International Stabili- 
zation Fund, and the different departments, study groups, and com- 
missions of UNESCO. In these organizations, where world opinion 
is represented, the future of mankind is being forged. 

A rosy picture of the economic situation of Puerto Rico has been 
painted here by some of the speakers, but I would like to point out to 
you the study by Dr. Harvey S. Perloff, “Puerto Rico Economic 
Future,’ May 1950, where he said in the introduction, the first 
paragraph : 


. 
5 





Puerto Rico is a Caribbean island of extraordinary beauty with economie and 
population problems of extraordinary difficulty. Most of the people of Puerto 
Rico live under wretched conditions. Their employment is generally seasonal 
and their annual income is very low. The diet of the low-income group is totally 
inadequate, consisting almost entirely of rice and beans, black coffee, starchy 
vegetables, and a flavoring of codfish. Many suffer from malnutrition. In 
rural areas they live in ramshackle huts of one or two rooms, crudely assembled 
of available materials. In urban areas many live in slums under equally primi- 
tive conditions. They have practically no furniture or kitchen utensils. Sani- 
tary facilities at best are inadequate; more often there are none. Year after 
year diseases directly traceable to faulty sanitation and to malnutrition lead 
in the causes of death. The people cannot properly feed, clothe, house, or edt- 
cate the many children they produce. 


It is true that is in 1950, but I submit that fundamentally the situa- 
tion isthe same today. And I invite the committee through their staff 
to check on additional data that we will submit in order to sustain 
our affirmation here. ; 

Independence does not mean isolation, as it has been demagogically 
alleged. On the contrary, it means the opportunity to have commerce 
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on the basis of reciprocity with all the nations of the world and to 
establish cultural and social relations with all countries. 

History has known only two systems of political relations among 
the people of the earth: the system of free, sovereign states and the 
colonial system. ; Te 

The colonial system is obsolete and is a negative of freedom, justice, 
and human dignity. 9 , 

It denies the people the right to participate in matters fundamental 
io their well-being such as free access to land and markets, other than 
those controlled by the central governing power. ; 

The colonial system has no longer any function in the modern 
litical world. It is being abolished everywhere as inadequate for 
theneeds of today. , 

Baldorioty de Castro condemned this system in the following 
words : 

I have the colonial system because it represents the death of the spirit and 
the exploitation of one man by another. 

And Dr. Betances from Paris in 1898: 

1 do not want Puerto Rico to be a colony either of Spain or of the United 
States, because without freedom there is no dignified way of living, nor any 
positive progress. 

The British, French, Dutch, and Belgian colonial empires are col- 
lapsing. The United States has been liquidating her colonial system. 
In the last 10 years more than 25 colonies have broken their colonial 
yokes and emerged as free and independent states and have been ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 

Only a week ago Britain announced an overhauling of its old Min- 
istry of Colonies with a view toward accelerating the process of politi- 
cal ‘independence of the colonies. It was explained at the time that 
Britain was placing her Colonial Office in the hands of the Ministry 
of Commonwealth Affairs for the liquidation of its colonial empire. 

In the world of today, independence is the basis for the proper 
solution of the political and economic problems of all peoples. This 
political truism is the basis of the Organization of the American 
States and is a vital part of the American dream. 

For centuries people have lived, struggled, and died in the name 
of this great ideal in the Western Hemisphere. Puerto Rico has been 
militantly involved in this hemisphere struggle for liberty since the 
19h century. 

Because of this, and because of the fact that Puerto Rico is a Latin 
American nation, the problem of its political status is not exclusively 
a problem concerning Puerto Rico and the United States, but one 
which involves the political relations in all of Latin America and the 
United States. 

Today the problem of independence in Puerto Rico is pressing in 
every international committee and it is part of the discussions of the 
important problems of the day. Remember the words of ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover where he referred to Puerto Rico, and he said, “We are 
urging the Puerto Ricans to be independent.” 

je sent a message to Congress, and also a mission of our party 
went to Congress, and we said: 


Ex-President Hoover is urging Congress because Congress is the one that has 
the responsibility according to section 9 of the Treaty of Paris. 
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If you will read the Latin American press, you will realize that the 
problem of Puerto Rico is a Latin American problem. Everywher 
in Latin America people know that Puerto Rico is a colony of the 
United States, in spite of the efforts of the government to give the 
impression that we have achieved sovereignty. : 

In all of Latin America there is a growing awareness of the need 
for Puerto Rican independence and a deepening sense of responsibjj. 
ity toward the attainment of this end. 

Students, writers, laborers, and political leaders throughout Latin 
America feel that the dream of Bolivar, Sucre, Santander, Hidalgo 
Betances, Hostos, De Diego, and Marti will not be completely realized 
until Puerto Rico is a free, sovereign and independent. nation, 

At a recent conference held here in San Juan by the Cultural Inter. 
American Council, the delegate from Cuba brought up a resolution op 
the needs of reaffirming independence for the countries of America, 
The resolution was passed by Cuba and by Venezuela. And in other 
conferences the same problem arises time and again. 

This important political problem, which deals with the subjugation 
of one American nation—Puerto Rico—by another American nation— 
the United States—is one of the important orders of the day of the 
U.S. State Department special committee, which was created to study 
U.S. relations with Latin America. 

At this time the Independence Party of Puerto Rico is preparing a 
message which will be sent to the above committee. In this message 
it is pointed out that the case of Puerto Rico constitutes a sore spot in 
the U.S. relations with Latin America. 

Let me tell you that we have a modern concept of independence and 
sovereignty. We are speaking in terms of the 20th century. We 
realize that the world has grown smaller and that. all nations of earth 
are and ought to be interdependent. We believe in cooperation with 
all nations of the earth on a basis of justice and equality. We realize 
fully that Puerto Rico must develop a program of economic growth 
in line with our necessities and those of the continent. 

We feel, also, that we must give full guarantees to all those people 
willing to establish themselves in Puerto Rico. But. we feel at the 
same time that we have a duty toward our people: the duty to protect 
them from exploitation and colonial machinations. 

Finally, gentlemen, let me assure you that Puerto Rico knows she 
will best fulfill her mission in America as one of the free and inde 
pendent nations of Latin America. This will give way, in due time, 
to a confederation of the Antilles and to a federation of the Republics 
of Latin America. 

This is our position. The position of statehood and commonwealth 
cannot be consistent. with ours—independence for Puerto Rico. 

If the United States fulfills its legal and moral responsibility to- 
ward Puerto Rico, our eountry would be a magnificent asset. in inter- 
American relationships and a precious link in world solidarity. 

I have tried to bring to the attention of this committee the extreme 
importance of the problems of Puerto Rico and the Americas. 

You, who look at these problems objectively will see the need for 
a clear impartial attention to resolve the question with a sense of 
sympathy and understanding of the human values involved. 


Thank you. [Applause. |] 
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Mr, O’Brren. I would like to ask just one question, Doctor. Sup- 


2 | ing Puerto Rico oarerne a State a act Lahti, tims, would you 

he and your party continue to function and urge independence? . 

the | DE. Concercion pr Gracia. Mr. Chairman, I prefer not to answer 

| that question. or 

eed Mr. O’Brien. I did not ask it in an unfriendly way at all, but you 

i. did say in your statement, Doctor, that one generation could not speak 
for the next. That is why I asked the question. And that could 

tin hea factor that would be considered by Congress. 

go, » Mm other words, if they had a statehood bill before them, you might 

rea say, well, there is a substantial bloc of people there who favor inde- 

ndence and statehood might not quiet that bloc because they might 

tere. figure that should be the ultimate dest iny of Puerto Rico. 

1 on That is the reason I asked the question. There were no other im- 

‘tg plications of any kind invol ved. 

her Dr. Concercion pe Gracia. I can answer personally as to myself, 
Mr, Chairman. I think there is no alternative to the establishment 

tion ofindependence. Personally, I would not accept statehood. or 

n— Mr. O’Brien. In other words, you would regard statehood, if it 

the ame, as only a diversion along the way or a station along the way to 

udy vhat you believe to be the ultimate destiny of Puerto Rico. Is that 

| cormect ? Corre 
ng a Dr. ConcEPcIoN pe Gracia. That is correct. 
sage Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much. 


ot in Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatyi. Doctor, I have the keenest interest because I have 
and | wanted a statement from one of your party for a long time, and you 
We | certainly have given to me a sincere statement from the heart and soul 

arth | ofanindividual who longs for independence for his people. 
with May I say that, personally, my heart beats with you. Not that 
alize | [amin favor of independence for Puerto Rico at the present time 
owth because I think that is a matter that only the future holds, as I am 
sire that is your opinion. But I do have this feeling in mind: I 
ople | think you are right in the position which you took that the Congress 
t the of the United States could, if it saw fit, grant independence to the 
otect people of Puerto Rico without going any further. 

| But what if Congress did? Then would your belief in the re- 
sshe | publican form of government—because I cannot understand how you 
inde | could have a republic of the Caribbean unless you believed in the right 


time, | of the majority to determine their own government—what if we 
iblices | granted independence to the people of Puerto Rico but then the ma- 


rity of the people of Puerto Rico did not want it? Then what 
ealth | would be your position ? 

Dr. Concercton pe Gnracta. I realize your worry. I think that. the 
by to- | procedure we follow is the one that we followed in the Philippines. 
inter Mr. Asprnary. You would not argue with me today that the peo- 

ple of the Philippines are absolutely satisfied with what their present 
treme | satus is, would you? 

Dr. Concercion pe Gracra. They are satisfied. 
for | Mr. Asptnaui. We will not go into that because that is not a part 
nse of | ofthis hearing, but there is a question about it. 

What you are saying, then, I understand, Doctor, is: if there are 

moved all of the other hindrances and blocks toward the free expres- 


~——< 
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sion of the people so that there would not be anything involved wig, 
the exception of whether or not they wish to take over the management 
of their own government, you think the result might be different than 
if they voted in the matter of one of three or four alternatives, whether 
it be independent government, commonwealth, or statehood. Is tha 
right ? 

Dr. Concercion pe Gracia. I was answering your question whep ] 
said that Congress can pass a law granting national independence to 
Puerto Rico and Congress, worried by what you just said, then refeys 
to the vote of the people of Puerto Rico and it has to be accepted by 
the majority of the people of Puerto Rico. Only at that time, if the 
people of Puerto Rico reject independence, then Congress would haye 
this charge, this responsibility. But to this time Congress has taken 
no step to that end. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Let me see if I understand you correctly. 

In other words, as far as you are concerned, you think the question 
should be either for independence or against independence withoy 
any other alternative being placed on the plebiscite / 

Dr. Concercron pe Gracia. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powerit. Your party believes in attaining its goal through 
what method ? 2 

Dr. Concercion pe Gracia. Through using the ballot, organiz- 
tion of the people, persuading the people, explaining to them the whole 
situation. 

Mr. Powe tt. In other words, you do not advocate violence? 

Dr. Concercron pg Gracia. Thatis right. 

Mr. Powetu. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianp. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brten. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Doctor, for a very fine state- 
ment. [Applause] 

r. Concepcion pe Gracta. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have here a letter from Rafael Carrion, Jr., presi- 
dent of Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, who had planned to appear 
before the committee but has asked the liberty of filing a statement 
commenting on the provision in the Federal Relations Act regarding 
the debt limitations of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Unless there is an objection, it will be placed in the record at the 
place deemed proper by the staff. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RAFAEL CARRION, JR. 


My name is Rafael Carrién, Jr. I am president of Banco Popular de Puerto 


‘ e ‘ . . 2 tn all 
Rico, the largest commercial bank in the island and an active participant in all 
financial activities relating ot the economic development of Puerto Rico; a0 
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ith ticularly an active member of syndicates bidding on all bond issues of the 
th Pmmonwealth of Puerto Rico and its dependencies. 

nit 7 following statement, however, is made in my own personal capacity as a 
Lali US. citizen of Puerto Rico. : st let Bi , 

her | The provision of H.R. 9234, article XV I, section 5, eliminates from the Federal 
hs Relations Act the limitations on the public indebtedness of the ( ommonwealth 
27 of Puerto Rico, provided that the Commonwealth, by amendment to the constitu- 


tion, shall have adopted limitations upon its debt incurring capacity. It seems 


ut roper that such limitations should exist in the local constitution rather than 
> to in tlie Federal Relations Act for the same reason that the debt incurring limits 
of the States in the Union is likewise restricted by their own constitution. 

a Inasmuch as each individual State is in a better position to properly judge 
by ' its requirements, as well as its prudent limitations to incur debt, it seems logical 
the that the individual States, including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, should 
lave pave such discretion. | | 

ken Puerto Rico has shown throughout its history that it can conservatively incur 


into debt without exceeding its ability to comfortably repay such debts. At no 
time in our history has there been any difficulty in meeting properly an obligation 
of the government of Puerto Rico or any of its dependencies. 


‘tion Upon adopting in our constitution a limitation on the debt incurring capacity 
hout of Puerto Rico, the provisions as contemplated include authority to incur debt for 


an additional 10 percent of the total assessed valuation of property in Puerto 

Rico, but restricts such increased borrowing capacity to the improvement of edu- 

cational facilities, public roads, streets and highways. This, in effect, is no 

different from the situation as it occurs in many States of the Union where 

school districts and road districts are created, with overlapping taxing power, 

; and whose indebtedness is not computed as part of the State debt. 
ough Rico such overlapping districts do not exist at the present time. 

I should not burden the committee with either analysis or statistics over and 


In Puerto 


Niza- above those that are being and will be submitted by other testimonies during 
vhole | the course of the hearings. 


The fact that an additional debt incurring capacity may be authorized in our 
constitution does not mean that the established limits will be actually reached. 
At the present time, with the economic growth and development that Puerto Rico 
has experienced in the last few years, increased activities on the part of the 
government are naturally required, which necessitate additional flexibility in the 
debt incurring capacity of the Commonwealth. In the final analysis, however, 
it is the Legislature of Puerto Rico which must approve each individual loan 
that may be authorized and, as indicated above, our history shows that at no 
time in the past has our legislature approved loans in excess of our ability to 
repay such loans with ample margin. 

We have an additional check on the amount of debt which may be incurred 

by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and that is the market for our securities. 
All bonds and obligations issued by our government are offered for sale in the 
| US. market, where they are meeting today with ever-increasing acceptability. 
Qur government has always been on the alert to maintain our debt within con- 


| 


) 


. state- | servative limits, anxious, of course, to continue enjoying the acceptability that 
. our securities find in the U.S. market. 

Supported by the above considerations I respectfully recommend that the debt 

' limitations of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico be deleted from the Federal 

, presi- | Relations Act, and that they be incorporated in our local constitution, as proposed 


appear under H.R. 9234. 

aad Respectfully, 

sn R. CARRION, Jr. 
rarding 


Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is Mr. Juan Mari Bras, president 
1 at the | the Pro-Independence Movement. 


| (Discussion off the record.) 
( Mr.O’Brmen. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JUAN MARI BRAS, PRESIDENT, THE 
PRO-INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


de Puerte 
ant in all 
Rico; and 


Mr. Marr Bras. Gentlemen of the committee: 
| Weshall use the time allowed here to point out the principal parts 
| of the statement filed with the Senate Committee on Insular Affairs, 
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copies of which were also filed in the office of this committee, but the 
copies are in Washington. 

In the first place, we do not come here to ask for privileges of any 
kind whatsoever. We have come to claim the most elemental] right 
that any nation can demand—the right to be independent and to exe». 
cise its sovereign authority free from impositions and pressures from 
any foreign power. 

That right is so fundamental that it is considered inalienable by 
civilized people all over the world to the extent that it was consecrated 
in the Declaration of Independence of the United States of America 
almost two centuries ago. 

Second, Puerto Rico is our only country. Small and with limited 
resources as this country is, we cherish it with the same devotion that 
vou may have for your big and powerful nation. 

We constitute a well-defined nationality. As such, this island js q 
part of the family of nations known as Latin America. That isa fact, 
not a radical fiction. Our country is governed by the United States 
through an authority that sprang from brutal force and not from any 
legitimate source of law. You came here uninvited in 1898, bringing 
war to the Puerto Ricans. 

Since that military invasion our history has been a continuons 
struggle between the North American pretention of totally destroying 
the basis of our nationality and the heroic and successful resistance by 
our people. ; 

The island was proclaimed an American territory in 1900 without 
consultation. In 1917, the U.S. citizenship was imposed upon us in 
spite of the fact that the Puerto Rico House of Delegates, our only 
legislative body at the time, manifested an opposition to that measure, 

In the course of 61 years since 1898, all the resources of Federal 
and insular agencies and instrumentalities, as well as the educational 
and religious institutions, have been directed to transform the people 
of Puerto Rico into artificial American citizens. 

The economic life of the island has been forcefully assimilated to 
the United States. American capital came in and took control, first 
of the sugar industry, expanding it as a source of raw material for 
U.S. industry—a typical colonial treatment. 

Now the economic invasion is total. American interests monopolize 
industry and commerce. 

The Armed Forces of the United States have operated at will in our 
territory, and today more than 10 percent of our national territory, 
most of it the best soil of the island, is possessed by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

Third, in 1952, a use tax was imposed on Puerto Rico regulating 
the delegated local authority. There was no fundamental change in 
the pattern of our colonial regime. Nevertheless, the U.S. Govern- 
ment stimulated the illusion of some shortsighted Puerto Ricans who 
alleged that our country had emerged at last a self-sustaining, self 
governing nation. In fact, a representation was made before the 

United Nations General Assembly that this was true as the basis for 
asking that Puerto Rico be considered an autonomous country. 

Now, 7 years after that experiment in colonialism began, it having 
become obvious that it has failed to convince the world, spokesmen 
from the U.S. Congress affirm there is no revocable pact negotiated be- 
tween Congress and the people of Puerto Rico. 
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To say that the majority here indorse the present status is sheer non- 
gense and that a plebiscite should be held in which the people vote for 
either status quo, statehood, or independence. W e repudiate such a 

lebiscite. As long as Puerto Rico is ruled by Congress, and conse- 
quently the military and juridical forces placed here through Federal 
jegislation are present in the island, you cannot talk seriously of a 
desire to respect the free determination of the Puerto Rican people. 
Only through the exercise of the full unabridged sovereign power can 
, country express its self-determination. The only possible way in 
ghich you can demonstrate the good faith of Congress in the case of 
Puerto Rico is by recognizing independence. yt [ 

You did not hold any plebiscite to invade this island. We do not 
gee any reason why you should hold one to return it to its only legiti- 
mate owners, the people of Puerto Rico. _ 

The idea of the plebiscite to solve colonial problems is even more dis- 
qedited than the so-called commonwealth status of colonies. : 

Hitler’s plebiscites are still in the minds of the whole world. We 
shall continue insisting on our inalienable right to be free and 
gvereign. We know that our claim is just. We know that our nation 
is deeply rooted in a history 100 years older than yours. 

We know that the Latin American countries understand perfectly 
well that the presence of the U.S. Government in our territory is a con- 
stant provocation against the whole continent. We know that the log- 
ical thing will force the United States to recognize independence to 
Puerto Rico because you will never find a different way to solve the 

roblem. 

We know, as well as the United States does, that the illusion of state- 
hood is just another political maneuver which will fail to confuse the 
world in the same manner that the illusion of the so-called Common- 
wealth has already failed. 

The alternative, gentlemen, is to perpetrate colonialism in the midst 
of the 20th century here in Puerto Rico or recognize independence. 

You know perfectly well that autonomy of the so-called Com- 
monwealth is not seated within the legal entities of the U.S. constitu- 
tional framework. 

You know perfectly well that as long as the Puerto Rican nationality 
is present here, you will not make this country a State of the Union. 

That is the precedent in Hawaii, in Alaska, and in all the States that 
have come into the Union. You first destroyed the nationality and 
then take it within the Union when the American way of life is pre- 
dominant. That is not the situation here and will never be. 

We guarantee that, as long as there are Puerto Ricans here in this 
country, we will not renounce our nationality, our way of life and 
that, therefore, there is not the least possibility of statehood, 

Therefore, we conclude that this is not a matter of plebiscite; this is 
hot a matter of alternatives—that the only alternative that you have 
to solve the moral problem before the world is to recognize full 
sovereignty to the people of Puerto Rico. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. T just have more of a state 
referred to the fact that the Armed For 
property here, indicating that 
Which you speak. 


ment than a question. You 
‘eS have 10 percent of your 
that was part of this colonialism of 
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Mr. Mart Bras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brren. I think the record should show in the sovereign Stat, 
of Alaska, the largest under the American flag, two-thirds of thei 
land is held by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Marr Bras. There is a fundamental difference—that Alaska is 
part of the United States, of the American Nation. 

Mr. O’Brien. So is Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Marr Bras. We are not a part. [Applause.] We do not be. 
lieve that—that the fiction of our being an American territory destroys 
the natural fact that we are a Latin American nation. ' : 

Mr. O’Brien. A few years ago $10 would have gotten you a thousand 
that Hawaii, with its mixed population, would never become a State, 
It is. 

Mr. Mart Bras. It is. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is hard to figure what Congress might do. 

Mr. Marr Bras. Do they really talk English in Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Marr Bras. We don’t here. 

Mr. O’Brien. From what I heard today, everybody eventually will 
speak English in Puerto Rico. [ Applause. ] : 

Mr. Mart Bras. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Those are the only points I had. 

Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Mari Bras, you made a very fine short statement 
making your position very plain. What is your occupation ‘ 

Mr. Mart Bras. I aman attorney. 

Mr. Asprnatu. What is the difference between the organization for 
which you speak today and the organization for which Dr. Concepeion 
de Gracia spoke a few moments ago? 

Mr. Mart Bras. The first one is a political party, and we are a non- 
partisan organization. 

Mr. Asprnati. How do you go about gaining the ends which you 
have in mind ? 

Mr. Marr Bras. We do not pretend to make independence by our- 
selves—I mean the movement which I represent. The fight for inde- 
pendence is the product of the combined efforts of all people who be- 
lieve in independence—the Independence Party going to the polls, our 
organization making pressure for our independence outside of Puerto 
Rico and within Puerto Rico, and different other factors combined 
together will produce our national liberation. 

Mr. Asprnatt. That is by generating thinking. Or do you have 
in mind violence, too ? 

Mr. Marr Bras. Not violence. It is not a matter of violence; it isa 
matter of urging the recognition of a right which is ours. 

Mr. Asprnatu. By making a situation in the minds of people not 
only here in Puerto Rico but other places, even in the maintand of 

United States and Congress ? 

Mr. Mart Bras. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatt. I appreciate your position. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Uriman. I have one question of the witness. Are you an Amer 
ican citizen ? 
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Mr. Mart Bras. I was born after the imposition of the American 

citizenship by the United States here, so Tam. 

Mr. ULLMAN. You are an American citizen ! ms 

| Mr. Marr Bras. I have been imposed with the citizenship of the 
[nited States, not that I wanted to be. I have to be. Otherwise I 
’ live in my own country. 
Oe iuax. You are a citizen of the United States / 

Mr. Mart Bras. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Ureman. That isall. 

Mr. Mart Bras. By imposition of Congress. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland. : 

Mr. Westtanp. Where did you get your education 

Mr. Mart Bras. Washington, D.C.—legal education. 

Mr. Westitanp. I am amazed, disliking the United States as much 
as you apparently do, that you would see fit to go to a university in 
the United States. " ' ae 

Mr. Mart Bras. How is that? I didn’t see any incompatibility 
between demanding freedom for my country and being a student in 
an American college. 

Mr. Westtanp. We have had others express their views on free- 
dom. Dr. Garcia spoke about freedom, but he did not criticize prac- 
tically everything in the United States. 

Mr. Mart Bras. My position is, and the position of the organization 
I represent, that the responsible alien system of Puerto Rico is the 
Government of the United States. So we cannot avoid stating it 
plainly. ; 

Mr, Asprnatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnav. I did not understand you to say that you disliked 
the United States. 

Mr. Marr Bras. I did not say that I dislike the United States. 


Mr. Asprnaty. But you take exception to the fact that the Gov- 
emmment is maintained down here? 


) 
{ Mr. Marr Bras. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Let me ask you this: If the United States were in 
trouble, would you come to the defense of the United States? 

Mr. Mart Bras. If the United States were in trouble? 

Mr. Asprnauy. Yes, if we had another armed conflict. I want to 
know how much you like the United States. 

Mr. Mart Bras. In the present situation, I would have to go to the 
Amy because here the selective service prevails, So I would not have 
achoice, But if you give me the choice I would answer you that it 
would depend upon the justice of the cause in which the United States 
isinvolved. 

Mr. Asprvatt. Well, we have many people in the United States 
mainland who feel the same way. But you would not resist the se- 

\ lective service operations ? 

| Mr. Mart Bras. I would not resist it because there is no use in that. 
Mr. Asprvatt. Thank you very much. 

| Mr.O’Brren. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr.O’Brren. Dr. Fernds. 

| Mr. Fernés-Isern. No questions. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

At this point we were to have heard from Mr. Jorge Cordova Dig 
of the Citizens for State 51, but he is ill. His brother, Enrique, was 
to have testified for 10 minutes tomorrow. He has requested of the 
comunittee, and it has been agreed, that he can present his testimony 
for himself at this time; and on tomorrow, after talking with hig 
brother tonight—last minute consultations on the statement—he yj] 
present his brother’s statement. Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Corpova Draz. That is correct, sir. 





Mr. O’Brren. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ENRIQUE CORDOVA DIAZ, ATTORNEY AT Law 
GUAYNABO, P.R. 


Mr. Corpova Diaz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
my name is Enrique Cordova Diaz. I am a citizen of the United 
States of America, domiciled and residing in Guaynabo, P.R. Tam 
an attorney at law, having practiced law in Puerto Rico consecutively 
for approximately 25 years. 

I appear before this committee in my personal capacity represent. 
ing no one but myself. 

First of all I wish to thank this subcommittee for permitting meto | 
present my views on H.R. 9234, known to us here as the Fernés bill, | 

I am, and have always been, a firm believer in statehood as the ulti.) 
mate final political status for Puerto Rico and, of course, my com. 
ments on this bill will reflect my position on this question. ; 

I am unconditionally opposed to the passage by the Congress of 
H.R. 9234 as presently drafted. Basically my opposition is predicated 
on the following broad propositions : 

1. This bill erroneously implies that Puerto Rico is no Jongera 
territory within the meaning of the Constitution of the United States 
and that a “new” nameless relationship between the Federal Union 
and Puerto Rico, based on an alleged bilateral compact beyond the } 
power of Congress to change or modify without the consent of the 
people of Puerto Rico, has somehow come into being. 

2. This bill is predicated on the erroneous premise that Puerto 
Rico is “associated” with the Federal Union only on the basis of | 
common citizenship, common defense, foreign affairs, a common mar: | 
ket, a common currency, and a common dedication to the fundamental | 
principles of democracy incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. | 

3. This bill takes a negative and clearly hostile approach to the | 
applicability of Federal laws in Puerto Rico reversing a historical 
policy with respect to such legislation in the territories of the United 
States. 

4. This bill purports to restrict the right of the Congress of the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico to resolve once and fot ) 
all the undecided question of Puerto Rico’s final political status. 

5. This bill tends to weaken the political bonds between Puerto 
Rico and the United States and departs perhaps beyond return from 
the traditional path of territories toward statehood without alerting | 
the people of Puerto Rico that such is the case. 
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This bill with deliberate care omits any reference to Puerto Rico as 
aterritory of the United States and repeatedly speaks of a “compact” 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States. The bill is 
labeled “Art icles of Permanent Association of the ¢ ommonwealth of 
Puerto Rico With the United States,” although there is nothing per- 
manent about: this legislation as is recognized by article XVI which 
sntains provisions for a change in the relationship existing between 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the United States. — 

The provision in the present Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, 
to the effect that Puerto Rico belongs (and is therefore a territory or 
. possession ) to the United States are repealed and no statement 
ig substituted declaring in clear language what the constitutional 
gatus of Puerto Rico would be upon approval of this bill. This ap- 
proach is consistent with the party line of the architects of this bill. 
Rver since the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico came into being, as 
such, we have been deluged here in Puerto Rico with verbal and writ- 
ten propaganda to the effect that Puerto Rico ipso facto ceased to be a 
territory of the United States and that the Congress could no longer 
legislate with respect to the Puerto Rico’s basic form of government 
without Puerto Rico’s consent or approval. 

This in the face of the House report on Public Law 600, which in 
arystal clear language stated, among other things, that it “would not 
change Puerto Rico’s fundamental political, social, and economical 
relationship to the United States.” U.S. Congressional Service, vol- 
ume 2, page 2682, 8ist Congress, 2d session, 1950. 

Clearly Puerto Rico was an organized unincorporated territory of 
the United States before it adopted its own local constitution and the 
name of Commonwealth. It had thus been classified beyond a shadow 
of doubt by the Supreme Court of the United States in Balzae v. Peo- 

le of Puerto Rico (258 U.S. 298) and Puerto Rico v. Shell (302 

S. 253), among other cases. Indeed in the Shell case, Justice Suth- 
eland in 1937, speaking of Puerto Rico’s status under the Organic 
Act of 1917, stated that by that act of Congress a “Commonwealth” 
was created; that is a “Commonwealth” consisting of an organized 
mincorporated territory of the United States. 

This was the status that Congress addressed itself to when it ap- 
proved Public Law 600. This is the law that Congress expressly said, 
through its carefully prepared Committee Report of the House, re- 
ferred to above, did not change Puerto Rico’s fundamental political 
relationship to the United States. 

Much is made of the use of the words “in the nature of a compact” 
appearing in Public Law 600, approved by the Congress and the 
subsequent use of the word “compact” in Public Law 447 of July 3, 
1%2, adopted by the Congress approving the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, with certain amendments, as adopted by 
the people of Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952. However, it is submitted 
that the insertion of these words in such legislation should not be con- 
sirued as overriding the clear intention of the Congress of not chang- 
ing Puerto Rico’s territorial status as evidenced by the express and 
clear language of the House report on Public Law 600. 
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Here let me say to the committee that it will be well advised to gp 
over the language of this proposed bill with a fine toothcomb lest there 
may be a word or phrase lurking therein which may become the batgl. 
ery for some new constitutional theory if this bill should become Jay 

Here, too, I believe it is pertinent to mention that when Public Lay 
600 went to the people of Puerto Rico for approval it was supported 
by advoeates of statehood and independence alike because of the 
assurances that this was but a step, as indeed it was, toward full loca] 
autonomy with no basic change in status and with the doors of state. 
hood or independence still open to the people of Puerto Rico if they 
elected in the future to choose either alternative and the Congress 
aeceded to the request. 

But after our statehood votes were in, after the independence Votes 
were in, both safely and irretrievably tucked away, came the decep. 
tion and the very same proponents of this bill, led by its chief archj. 
tect, our present Governor, broke faith with us and proceeded to pro. 
claim to the four winds that Puerto Rico was no longer a territory, 
that the status of Puerto Rico had changed permanently into that of 
a “Commonwealth” based on a compact and that the people of Puerto 
Rico had voted against statehood and against independence whey 
they approved their local constitution under Public Law 600, 

Fortunately, the strong opposition that developed with respeet to 
House Resolution 5926, presented May 23, 1959, of which the bil] 
under consideration is a modification, and the alertness of the Cop. 
gress has brought about at least a reluctant acknowledgment that 
statehood or independence, the only two constitutional dispositions that 
can be made with respect to a territory under the Constitution of the 
United States, are still open to the people of Puerto Rico depending 
on the will of the majority properly ascertained for that purpose and 
the approval of the Congress. 

Constitutionally speaking, there is no doubt in my mind that Puerto 
Rico continues to be an organized unincorporated territory of the 
United States enjoying full local autonomy under a constitution of 
its own adoption approved by the Congress of the United States but 
subject, constitutionally, to the very same powers that Congress has 
always had and still has with respect to its territories. I will, ona 
later date, submit, if permitted, a legal brief in support of this 
contention. 

If this bill is to be approved at all, it should be clearly amended 
deleting all references to “compacts” and making it clear that the 
constitutional status of Puerto Rico as of the moment is that of an 
autonomous organized unincorporated territory of the United States. 
The references to the alleged “compact” should be deleted as well as 
the provisions in article LX that no law shall be approved by the 
Congress with respect to the States of the Union except upon aceept- 
ance by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico because such declarations 
are erroneous and unconstitutional and would have no legal effect 
whatsoever even if approved by the Congress and the people of 
Puerto Rico. This point I will elaborate in my written brief if per- 
mitted to file same. 


II 


The preamble of the bill in consideration introduces a new declar- 
tion with respect to Puerto Rico’s relationship with the Federal Union. | 


a. 
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This preamble would have it that Puerto Rico's so-called association 
with the Federal Union is based on common citizenship, common de- 
fense, foreign affairs, a common market, a common currency, and a 
common dedication to the democratic principles contained in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This is a new approach and its purpose seems to be to lay the basis 
for a principle which would in time eliminate all Federal functions 
in Puerto Rico except those pertaining to the so-called common items 
which are said to form the basis of Puerto Rico association to the 
United States. 

Indeed article VI of the predecessor bill, H.R. 5926, dovetailed 
nicely into this declaration and revealed the design. Said article VI 
would have set up machinery so that, from time to time, the Federal 
functions now being discharged in Puerto Rico would pass to the 
local Commonwealth government except those which would be neces- 
sary in order to retain and fulfill the nature of the association, of 
Puerto Rico to the United States. Thus, the purpose of this declara- 
tion was, and we submit still is, to restrict the Federal Government, 
in due time, of all of its functions here in Puerto Rico, transferring 
game to the local government except those dealing with common 
citizenship, common defense, foreign affairs, common market, com- 
mon currency and the Constitution of the United States. The archi- 
tects of this bill seem to be dedicated to the proposition of “minimum 
Federal functions but maximum Federal funds.” 

The present modified bill, in its article VI, still contains an enuncia- 
tion of the principle that certain Federal functions may in the future 
be transferred to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico subject to such 
conditions as may be prescribed by Congress and accepted by the 
Commonwealth. What is the purpose of inserting this advance notice 
as to the possible tranfer of Federal functions some time in the 
future? Is it perhaps to cement the proposition that it is the sense 
of the Congress and of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, if this bill 
is approved that certain Federal functions normally exercised in any 
State of the Union will be ultimately transferred to the Common- 
wealth? If this language is approved may we not expect to hear 
from the proponents of this bill the contention that the Congress has 
committed itself to such a transfer of Federal functions ? 

This third paragraph of the preamble, it is submitted, should be 
stricken and substituted by language stating in effect that Puerto 
Rico’s relation with the United States is none other than that of an or- 

wed unincorporated territory. Such a statement would require no 
rther explanations, would be clearly understood by the Congress 
and by the people of Puerto Rico and would not lead to new confusion, 
misinterpretations and ambiguities as to Puerto Rico’s true constitu- 
tional status and true relationship to the United States. 


iit 


We have already noted that by the third paragraph of the preamble 
read together with article VI of this bill (and article VI of the orig- 
inal bill) an intention to restrict Federal functions in Puerto Rico is 
diseerned and that that restriction would ultimately lead to a mini- 
mum of Federal functions in Puerto Rico much less than those carried 
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out in the States of the Union, or historically, in the Territories of th 
United States. : 

Consistent with their allergy to Federal functions but not to Fed. 
eral funds, article IX of the proposed bill would have it that the stat. 
utory laws of the United States hereinafter enacted, shall not be 
deemed applicable to the Commonwealth of the United States, 

Present law provides that except as to the International Revenye 
laws, the statutory laws of the United States, not locally inapplicable 
shall have the same force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United 
States. This has been so, the way it is now, since 1900 and I do not 
believe that our experience with Federal law has been so unfortunate 
as to justify at this stage a negative approach thereto. There can be 
no objection to the provision of article LX, subdivision A, that the Fed. 
eral laws which are to apply in Puerto Rico shall apply in the same 
manner and to the same extent that they apply in the States of the 
Union. However, we cannot see the need or desirability or wisdom 
of repealing the present provisions of law that Federal laws, except 
internal revenue laws, shall apply in Puerto Rico if not locally jp. 
applicable and inserting a new provision to the effect that only if 
Puerto Rico is specifically mentioned shall a Federal law apply to 
Puerto Rico. $ 

This proposed change to me has no other explanation except that it 
reveals the antagonistic feeling of the architects of this bill to the 
exercise of Federal functions in Puerto Rico even though such Fed- 
eral functions would be carried out here to no greater degree than in 
a State of the Union. 


IV 


Notwithstanding the fact that this bill is labeled “Articles of per- 
manent association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the 
United States”, article X VI purports to set out conditions under which 
such permanency would cease to be permanent. It is provided that 
when the per capita income of Puerto Rico as determined by the US. 
Department of Commerce shall equal that of the lowest State of the 
Union, presumably this means then, if we ever reach that stage, this 
whole question of the status of Puerto Rico may be reexamined and 
submitted to the people of Puerto Rico on the basis of a plebiscite for 
a final decision by the people of Puerto Rico and the Congress of the 
United States. This article is quite ambiguous but I imagine it means 
that at that stage Puerto Rico would choose between statehood and 
independence, or perhaps a continuance of its present territorial status, 
and submit its decision to the Congress for its approval. 

This article VI should be stricken in toto since there is no sense or 
rhyme to it under any viewpoint. First of all it is absolutely unfair 
and absurd for the Congress to propose, in effect, that the present 
unresolved status of Puerto Rico will not be subject. to change until 
the per capita income of Puerto Rico shall equal that of any member 
of a State of the Union. This requirement is not. realistic and may be 
completely illusory in that it is entirely possible, perhaps probable, 
that all of the 50 States of the Union will continue to run ahead of 
Puerto Rico on a per capita basis notwithstanding the great progress 
which Puerto Rico may make in that respect. Indeed, as Americai 
citizens we should hope that that should be the case since we should 
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not be interested in overtaking any State of the Union in its pros- 
rity but rather in progressing together with them to higher levels 
of prosperity regardless of which State leads in that respect. This 
ig a requirement that has never been exacted from any Territory of 
the United States in order to become a State of the Union or to 
become an independent nation. This is a requirement never exacted 
ofany Territory before. It was not exacted of Hawaii or Alaska. 

It was not required of the Philippines when they were granted their 
independence by the Congress and it was not required of Alaska and 
Hawaii when they entered the Union, nor have I been able to find any 
case Where any other Territories of the United States were submitted 
io such a requirement as a prerequisite to statehood. However, if the 

r capita income is to be used as a basis, and I submit that it should 
not be used, the fair proposal would be to require of Puerto Rico a 

r capita income not less than the lowest per capita income of any 
Nuritory of the United States at the time that it became a State of 
the Union. 

It is not surprising that our Governor proposes that the question 
of the final decision of Puerto Rico’s status should be postponed until 
the per capita income of Puerto Rico shall equal that of any State of 
the Union, since he has recently publicly declared, although I would 
not hazard an opinion on what he would say today or tomorrow, that 
when, as and if Puerto Rico catches up with a State of the Union, 
if he is then living, he would then vote against statehood even though 
he is satisfied then that Puerto Rico would be economically prepared 
to become an equal member State of the Union. Indeed this whole 
bill and its undefined “purposes” mentioned in the last paragraph of 
the preamble should be read in the light of that declaration coming 
from the lips of its chief architect. 


V 


A careful analysis of this bill will show, I believe, that it tends 
to weaken the political bonds between Puerto Rico and the United 
States, and contains provisions leading away from the traditional 
road to statehood. I have already mentioned some of these pro- 
visions, such as the minimum common denominator association clause 
inthe third paragraph of the preamble. I have also already men- 
tioned the negative and even hostile terms of the bill with respect to 
Federal functions, as distinguished from Federal funds, in Puerto 
Rico. Recent and even older history shows us that that is not the 
way that Territories have reached statehood. This is indeed a path 
inthe opposite direction, notwithstanding the soothing effects which 
might be derived from the title of the bill, “Articles of permanent 
association * * *,” 

It is not enough to say that this bill will, in any event, be submitted 
to the electorate of Puerto Rico for approval or disapproval. Be- 
ease of that very same reason the bill should be free from ambiguity 
and should alert the people of Puerto Rico with respect to its impli- 
cations or the implications should be removed by clear language. No 
electorate, no matter how intelligent, can be expected to understand 
the implications and effects on the ultimate political status of Puerto 
Rico of a bill which speaks of “permanent” association (which under 
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its own terms is not permanent) sprinkles the term “compact” through. 
out the bill, speaks of achieving purposes which are not expressed 
establishes minimum common conditions linking Puerto Rico with 
the United States, without saying why, provides for the nonapplicabj). 
ity of Federal law unless such laws expressly mention Puerto Rigg 
talks about possible and future transfers of Federal functions to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, refers to an unpredictable date, which 
perhaps may never come, for a reexamination of the “terms of the 
association” and many other matters which I do not have time tp 
enumerate, all this without clearly telling the people of Puerto Rico 
whether, after the apptcye! of this bill, Puerto Rico will continue to 
be an unincorporated territory of the United States or not, and, ifn 
what it would be within the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, 

Because of time limitations I have not endeavored to analyze each 
of the articles of the proposed bill. However, I will do so in the brief 
which I will file later if the subcommittee grants me leave to do go, 

Before concluding, I would like to suggest that any bill that the 
Congress may een as a result of the presentation of H.R, 9934 
should provide that it shall be submitted to the people of Puerto Ric 
for approval in a year in which general elections do not take place 
so that the bill can be considered by the people of Puerto Rico free 
from partisan bias, and the usual passions and prejudices which ar 
inevitably present during a general election. 

And, finally, I sincerely request that any legislation that is adopted 
should contain a preamble stating its purposes and clearly stating the 
constitutional status of Puerto Rico so that the people of Puerto Rico 
may not be deceived as they have been deceived heretofore with state- 
ments to the effect that the Congress, in passing Public Law 600, 
changed the political status of Puerto Rico, that Puerto Rico is no 
longer a territory and that the Congress cannot pass legislation with 
respect to Puerto Rico modifying in any way its present status or 
the powers of the local government without the consent of the people 
of Puerto Rico. Whatever action is taken by the Congress with r- 
spect to the bill under consideration, let that action be taken in sucha 
manner that there are no doubts and ambiguities so that. it will not 
be possible for the proponents of this bill to make representations (as 
they did with Public Law 600) with respect to the same which are not 
within the intention of the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted at San Juan, Puerto Rico, on December 4, 
1959. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for your statement. [Ap 
plause. | 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement speaks for it- 
self. It is a very clear statement of the witness’ position. I have 
no questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 
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Mr. Powet. I just want to compliment the witness and say that it 
ig worth every minute of the almost 8 hours the committee has been 
here to hear this testimony. I would ask unanimous consent the legal 
brief mentioned by the witness be a part of the files of our committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Corvova Diaz. Thank you. 

(The document will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to ask the witness, Do you favor this 
direct appeal to the Supreme Court 4 

Mr. Corvova Dtaz. Yes, I do, because that would put us on a parity 
with the States of the Union. 

Mr. WestLanp. You do not believe, then, this would delay further 

roceed ings / 

Mr. Corvova Draz. I do not think so. I don’t think it is very im- 
portant, but I favor it. I do not think it would justify special legis- 
lation; but since you are legislating, I have no objection to that par- 
ticular feature of the bill. 

Mr. WesttANp. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Urrman. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, sir. 

Our final witness today is Mr. Las Jimenez Melendez of the Non- 
partisan Committee for Strengthening the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Bernier. Mr. Chairman, I am here in his place. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF R. ELFREN BERNIER, MOVIMIENTO PRO-CRECI- 
MINTO DEL ESTADO LIBRE ASOCIADO DE PUERTO RICO (MOVE- 
WENT FOR STRENGTHENING OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO) 


Mr. Bernier. Dear Mr. Chairman, my name is R. Elfren Bernier. 
Ihave been designated by the Movimiento Pro-Crecimiento del Estado 
Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico (Movement for Strengthening of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) to present its views on H.R. 9234 
known as the Ferndés-Murray bill. The group that I represent is a 
nonpartisan organization dedicated to defend and promote the right 
of the people of Puerto Rico to self-determination, and to foster the 
democratic principle of government by consent, which is the essence 
of our association with the United States. 

Our world is today living in great tension. Dark clouds have 
gathered in Europe, Asia, and Africa. In the Western Hemisphere 
We are Witnessing violence and continued deterioration of relations 
between the United States and Latin America. Many Latin Ameri- 
cans aré embarked in an aggressive anti-Americanism, which, in some 
respécts, is also found in Africa and Asia. Malicious demagogery 
wid false propaganda, stemming from pathological nationalism and 
ommtinism, are weapons and ammunitions widely used to discredit 
Américan democracy. In the currency of that false propaganda, the 
term “colonialism” has become the one token most valuable to the 
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spokesmen of anti-Americanism. Colonialism and the evils arising 
from subjection of — to alien subjugation, domination, and ex. 
ploitation, is an issue of paramount importance to the modern world 

The Communist bloc and other sectors have constantly accused the 
United States of being a colonialist, imperialistic power. That jg y 
violent distortion of the truth. The United States can point to an 
excellent record in current political relations with its former colonieg 
The Philippines chose separate independence to solve their colonia] 
problems and their liberty was promptly proclaimed. Hawaii ang 
Alaska chose federated statehood and it was granted. 

Puerto Rico, a community of American citizens with Spanish el. 
tural tradition, is faced by economic conditions which would ineyit. 
ably and disastrously deteriorate under separate independence op 
federated statehood. Puerto Rico chose the organization of a fyee 
state, associated with the United States through compact. 

Consistent with its traditional respect for the principles of self. 
determination, the United States made a compact with the people of 
Puerto Rico through Public Law 600. Despite the creation of this 
new form of political freedom, certain enemies of the United States 
continued with their ill-intended propaganda, presenting Puerto Rico 
as an exploited colony. 

In 1953, the United Nation, upon official petition of the United 
States, and after careful consideration and study of the matter, rec. 
ognized that Puerto Rico had been invested with attributes of po 
litical sovereignty that clearly identifies the status of self-government 
through a compact that— 
neither the Congress of the United States nor the people of Puerto Rico could 
unilaterally amend * * * without the consent or approval of the other party, 

During the debates in the United Nations, Mr. Kuchkarov, Russian 
delegate to the General Assembly, sustained and argued that Public 
Law 600 is a unilateral legislative act of the United States which 
could not be called a “compact,” and that the United States main- 
tained full control over Puerto Rico in all matters. He insisted that 
Puerto Rico still belonged to the United States, which continued to 
maintain a colonial regime, and that the “so-called constitution” did 
not in any way change the situation. 

These very same arguments are used daily in Puerto Rico by the 
few vociferous opponents of Commonwealth status, who wage 4 
persistent campaign for which the descriptive Spanish word “cacareo” 
(cackling) is descriptive. Some of these persons call themselves “100- 
percent Americans,” while making common cause with communism 
in attacking the United States, proclaiming that the island of Puerto 
Rico is still a colony and the United States is maintaining a colonial 
regime in Puerto Rico. As a matter of fact, one of the persons who 
testified today stated he was a good American citizen. That person 
said on the 24th of July 1957—I have the official report—in one of the 
debates of the Puerto Rican Legislative Assembly, speaking about 
the concessions made by the United States to Puerto Rico and about 
law 600 and all these proceedings, the statement of the official re 
port by Mr. Mendez of all the things obtained for Puerto Rico by the 
United States have been obtained just because of the tension existing 
between Russia and the United States. 

I have here the record, and wish to present it. 
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Mr. AsPINALL (presiding). Without objection, it will be placed in 
the file of the hearing. i 

(The document will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Bernier. I refer specifically to page 2009. 

Unlike some few Puerto Ricans, we do not conceive of Ameri ‘an 
citizenship as the mere right to vote for Federal and legislative officers 
and have diplomatic protection. We do regard American citizenship 
as devotion to democracy, human dignity, justice, peace, and dedica- 
tion to the welfare of people. On that basis, Puerto Ricans and 
Americans are permanently united, common citizenship being only 
the external device for the spiritual solidarity which already exists. 
Spirtual ideas held in common and democratic behavior guarantee the 

rmanence of our association. Its form may change according to 
circumstances, but the principle that makes it possible will always 
be present; we are sure of your people’s good faith and are loyal to 
the principles on which your nation is based and which made possible 
the present association of which we are so proud. 

Commonwealth status embodies a highly respectable concept of 
political liberty. In its present specific form it needs to be amended 
somewhat, but it has the great virtues of dynamism and potential 
growth. If the present situation remains static, this exemplary rela- 
tionship will in the near future be unacceptable for most Puerto 
Ricans. As a matter of fact, in Resolution 23 of the Constitutional 
Convention— 
the people of Puerto Rico reserve the right to propose and to accept modifica- 
tions in the terms of its relations with the United States of America * * *, 

The Fernés-Murray bill involves the first exercise of that reserved 
right and its approval will show the good faith of the United States 
in its relations with Puerto Rico. What the bill proposes is as yet 
the beginning of what may well be requested in the future. It is 
our intention eventually to seek more autonomy and to restrict further 
the generic consent given by the people of Puerto Rico to Congress 
for the enactment.of general legislation. 

We also look forward to membership in the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations dealing with matters within the subordination 
of the Commonwealth. Our organization will strive for restitution 
tothe Commonwealth of all island property now held by the Federal 
Government for the social and economic development of the Common- 
wealth. We will in the future propose other changes, as called for by 
circumstances. 

The nonapproval of the Fernés-Murray bill will hinder the devel- 
opment of the Commonwealth status and harm the prestige of the 

nited States in the world. Please remember that the bill has been 
presented on behalf of the people of Puerto Rico. If anybody in 
Puerto Rico does not favor this bill, he wll have the opportunity to 
attack it when it is submitted to the Commonwealth voters in the 
special referendum that has been provided for. Opposition in Con- 
gress by any Commonwealth citizen is eloquent evidence to the oppon- 
ent’s lack of support among Puerto Rico’s voters. On this point 
rmember that respect for the majority’s will is the foundation of 
America’s democracy. 

The Fernés-Murray bill is not seeking concessions for Puerto Rico. 
We are not requesting, but are, rather, demanding, the same rights 
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that the Thirteen Colonies demanded from Great Britain, with the 
difference that we want to have and preserve these rights in permanent 
association with the United States in an equality of dignity, 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to impress upon you that this js 
no trifling matter. The very foundations of democratic institution 
are at stake: respect for the majority will and the principle of self. 
determination. There lies your great responsibility as representatives 
of the American nation. Rejection of the bill would amount to zy. 
jection of the very principles upon which the United States was 
founded and would negate the inherent rights of the people. This 
bill goes to the roots of our most esteemed institutions. How stron 
and large the fruits will be depends on the strength of the roots, The 
relations of the United States with Puerto Rico are deeply rooted in 
democracy. Those relations must be strengthened and that, precisely 
is one of this bill’s principal aims. 1, 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien (presiding), Thank you, sir, for a very sincere state- 
ment. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnati. What is your business or profession ? 

Mr. Bernier. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. Aspinatt. How many members do you have in your organiza- 
tion # 

Mr. Bernier. I cannot answer as to the exact number, but it is 
around 1,300, something like that. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Is there any association or any connection between 
your organization and the Popular Democratic Party ? 

Mr. Bernier. There is not. 

Mr. Asprnautu. That is all. 

Mr. Bernier. As a matter of fact, we have been accusing the Popular 
Party all the time of asking too little in the growth of the country. 

Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Ullman? 

Mr, Uttman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bernier, do you belong to any political party ? 

Mr. Bernimr. I favor the Commonwealth status in the vote, and so 
the only political party favoring the Commonwealth status being the 
Popular Party, I consider myself a member of the Popular Party, 
naturally. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WxstLanp. Do you favor this direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. Bernier. Yes; I do favor it. 

Mr. Westianp. You do not believe it would delay or cause a delay 
in your litigation ? 

Mr. Bernier. The procedure right now in going to the first circut 
appeals in Boston causes a lot of delay in the appeal to the Supreme 
Court; a lot of delay and expense also. 

Mr. WestLanp. You think there would be less delay ? 

Mr. Bernier. Less expense. 

Mr. Westianp In an appeal to the Supreme Court than there 1s t0 
the circuit court at the present time? 
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Mr. Bernier. That is right, and at the same time put us on equal 
footing with the States. 

Mr. WxustLanp. I understand the equal footing. I am just trying 
to find out which is best for your law practice. 

Mr. Bernier. Definitely, it is best to have direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. WestLanp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Thank you very much. | : 

This concludes the hearing for today, and the committee will stand 
adjourned until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
9:30 a.m., Saturday, December 5, 1959.) 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1959 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
San Juan, P.R. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a.m., in 
the Capitol Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness—— 

A Voice. I am a representative of the Communist Party and would 
like to be heard. 

Mr. O’Brren. You had your chance to be heard when another House 
committee was here about 2 weeks ago. We have a full schedule. 

Our first witness this morning is your own Resident Commissioner 
and longtime highly respected member of this committee. Dr. Ferndés, 
we will be glad to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO FERNOS-ISERN, RESIDENT COM- 
MISSIONER, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Fernos-Isern. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss H.R. 9234 which I introduced on September 12, 
1959, to substitute for H.R. 5926, which, in response to the adoption 
of Joint Resolution No. 2 by the Legislative Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, I had introduced on March 23, 1959. 
The purpose of that resolution, and therefore of H.R. 9234, is to 

rfect and develop the fundamental concept which was adopted both 
by the Congress and the people of Puerto Rico concerning the political 
status of the people of Puerto Rico under Public Law 600, enacted by 
the 8ist Congress and accepted by the people of Puerto Rico. 

A little history may help us to better understand the background of 
Public Law 600 and its fundamental concepts; therefore, the rea- 
sons for H.R. 9234 which is intended to clarify and develop that 
concept. 

As a result of the Spanish-American War, it was provided in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1899 that sovereignty over the island of Puerto 
Rico and certain other islands adjacent thereto were ceded by the 
Crown of Spain to the United States. As it was later decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, this cession of sovereignty 
did not entail the incorporation of Puerto Rico into the United States; 
it meant that Puerto Rico was appurtenant to, but not a part of, the 
United States. Thus, a new political category of “unincorporated ter- 
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ritory” came into being in the U.S. political system. Under the treaty 
it devolved upon the Congress to determine what the political status of 
the people of Puerto Rico would be. 

Puerto Rico, as part of the Spanish monarchy, was referred to jn 
the Spanish Constitution as an oversea Province, to be governed under 
special laws. At the time of the cession and under the terms of 9 
royal decree of November 25, 1897, Puerto Rico was organized ag q 
self-governing community with a parliamentary system of govern. 
ment of its own. This status was comparable to that of the British 
dominions in those days, albeit in the case of Puerto Rico represen. 
tation in the Spanish Parliament, which it had enjoyed since 1869, 
was maintained since the Spanish Parliament would legislate for 
Puerto Rico on certain matters of a national character. All other 
matters were subject to the authority of the Puerto Rican Parliament, 

With the separation of Puerto Rico from the rest of the Spanish 
monarchy and with the military occupation of Puerto Rico by the 
U.S. troops, the Cabinet form of government was continued for 4 
short period of time; then it underwent modifications, and finally was 
abolished, by successive military orders. 

In 1900 the Congress adopted an organic act for Puerto Rico and 
military government ceased. It is a matter of history that the Puerto 
Rican people as a whole were very much disillusioned with the Or- 
ganic Act of 1900. Also, that after 17 years of agitation, a revised 
organic act was adopted by the Congress. The new organic act al- 
lowed for greater participation of the people in their own govern- 
ment; at the same time the citizens of Puerto Rico were declared 
to be citizens of the United States. 

Two schools of thought had developed meantime in Puerto Rico, 
One, pointing to the fact that all territories of the United States 
traditionally had ultimately become member States of the Union, 
held to the doctrine that Puerto Rico should ultimately become a 
member State of the Union. The other, pointing to the fact that 
Puerto Rico was not a territory in the same sense as former terri- 
tories of the United States, for under the treaty it had not been 
incorporated into the United States, and that all other former Span- 
ish colonies in the New World, upon their separation from Spain, had 
become independent nations, held that Puerto Rico ultimately should 
become a republic as such former colonies had become. 

The Organic Act of 1900 had not merely created a structure of 
civil government for the people of Puerto Rico. It had created a 
framework of economic relations between the United States and 
Puerto Rico, which profoundly affected Puerto Rico’s economic life. 
Puerto Rico’s economy which had always been mostly agricultural, 
had continued so to be, and had now become dependent mainly on 
sugarcane. Cane sugar manufactured in Puerto Rico now entered 
the United States free of tariff barriers. The Organic Act of 1900 
had provided that the same rates of tariff applied on foreign goods 
in the United States were to be applied in Puerto Rico and that there 
would be no customs duties imposed on merchandise shipped from 
the United States to Puerto Rico or from Puerto Rico to the United 
States. 

The island’s area is only 3,500 square miles of land surrounded 
by the sea. Land does not increase, but the population of Puerto 
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Rico rapidly increased. Therefore, after the first, surge in agricul- 
tural activities had spent itself, and sugar had reached a certain level 
of expansion, the opportunities of employment did not increase at 
the same rate of population increase. With the labor force increasing 
inexorably, the result was ever-growing unemployment. As the years 
elapsed, it became clearer and clearer how pressing the economic and 
social problems of Puerto Rico pee and how the continuous debate 
on independence versus statehood, was less and less related to realities. 
Independence, separation, would mean to overturn and upset and 
destroy an economy that had now developed within the new relation- 
ships. Statehood would mean the assumption of overwhelming obli- 
tions of a fiscal nature, way beyond the capacity of the people. 

Still the people of Puerto Rico continued to feel that representative 

overnment, government by consent, government of the people, by the 

ple, and for the people, was as much their birthright as that of 
any other people in the world, _ Thus, there developed a profound 
sense of frustration in Puerto Rico. There was widespread dissatis- 
faction, both for political and for economic reasons. Thirty more 
years elapsed during which Puerto Rico continued to agitate itself 
in endless debate. : ; 

The year 1940 brought about a great change in Puerto Rico. The 
people took now a new approach to their problems. They decided 
to use the legislative powers they had under the Organic Act of 1917 
to mark a new course for themselves. In the elections of 1940 the 
majority of the people in Puerto Rico subscribed to the proposition 
that the old question of our political status should be temporarily set 
aside and that they should embark in a program of economic develop- 
ment. Thus was a new Puerto Rico born. What has happened in 
these nearly 20 years is a matter of record. 

Howeyer, although in 1940 the status question was set aside, it was 
obvious that the question could not be indefinitely postponed if for 
no other reason because political and economic questions of govern- 
ment cannot be completely separated and divorced. So, in 1945 
the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico unanimously decided that 
the time had arrived now when the political question should be ex- 
plored anew. Unanimously, the Puerto Rican Legislative Assembly 
decided to propose to the Congress that the people of Puerto Rico 
be Siawalied as to whether their political status should be statehood, 
independence, or dominion status. Bills were introduced in the 
Congress to that effect. However, they were not acted upon. 

By 1948, after the realinement of political forces which had started 
in 1940, there existed in Puerto Rico three political parties: the Popu- 
lar Democratic Party, the Statehood Party which, since 1953, calls 
itself the Statehood Republican Party, and the Independence Party. 
The Independence Party went to the polls that year with independ- 
ence as its main plank; the Statehood Party went to the polls with 
statehood as its main plank; the Popular Democratic proposed to the 
people a program calling for the vigorous continuation of its economic 
and social development program, and as to the political status ques- 
tion, it proposed to the people that Puerto Rico should seek self-gov- 
ernment on the basis of a political constitution of its own, adopted 
by the people themselves, within a framework of economic and po- 
litical relationships, between the body politic so created and the 
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United States, to be established on the basis of a compact. This would 
allow for the continuation of the basic economic relationships which 
had obtained since 1900 to which the economy of Puerto Rico haq 
already adapted itself. 

The people voted for the Popular Democratic program overwhelm. 
ingly. I had the honor of being elected on the basis of that program 
as the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. The duty devolved 
upon me, therefore, to introduce in Congress a bill which would em. 
body the proposals the people had voted for. I introduced the bil] 
during the 81st Congress, in its second session in 1950. A companion 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Senators O’Mahoney and Butler 
of Nebraska. The bill became a law on the 3d of July, 1950. It ig 
now popularly referred to in Puerto Rico as Public Law 600. 

Public Law 600 was enacted, as it is stated in its own text, “fully 
recognizing the principle of government by consent,” and “in the 
nature of a compact.” Its purpose was “that the people of Puerto 
Rico may organize a government pursuant to a constitution of their 
own adoption.” It was to become effective upon its acceptance by 
Puerto Rico in a referendum. And it was so accepted by the people, 

It was provided in Public Law 600, 81st Congress, that the con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico be drafted by a constitutional convention 
whose members would be elected by the people of Puerto Rico; that 
it be adopted by the people in referendum, and it be transmitted by 
the President to the Congress for ultimate approval, I might say, if 
the President found that the constitution complied with Public Law 
600. Upon its approval by the Congress, the constitution would be- 
come effective in accordance with its terms. 

The constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was 
drafted, adopted, and approved, and became effective on the 25th of 
July 1952, when the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was proclaimed. 

Under the terms of Public Law 600, at such time as the constitution 
of Puerto Rico became effective, a number of sections of the Organic 
Act.of Puerto Rico stood repealed, while the remaining sections of the 
organic act were continued as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, 
in order to establish the relationships between the Commonwealth and 
the Federal Government. 

An examination of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act will by 
itself explain why such sections of the old organic act. were so con- 
tinued. They define the geographic limits of Puerto Rico. They 
guarantee certain rights to the U.S. citizens in Puerto Rico. They 
determine the fiscal and economic relationships of Puerto with the 
United States. They declare the citizens of Puerto Rico to be citizens 
of the United States. They refer to the control and use of the public 
domain and the waters of Puerto Rico; to the extent to which Federal 
law applies in Puerto Rico; to the position of the Resident. Commis- 
sioner; to the scope of legislative authority vested in the Common- 
wealth; to the U.S. district court in Puerto Rico, et cetera, et cetera. 

Therefore, those sections of the old organic act which were main- 
tained in operation as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act deter- 
mine and regulate the fundamental political, fiscal, and social relation- 
ships between Puerto Rico and the United States. 

Seven years have elapsed. Experience has accumulated and it is on 
the basis of that experience that H.R. 9234 now proposes that the 
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Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act be revised, in fact, reenacted ; that 
it be clarified, modified, and codified. ; 

This is what H.R. 9234 intends to do. In analyzing the bill, I shall 
start by pointing to the fact that it consists of only three sections : 

Section 1 provides for the adoption of the articles of permanent 
association, to substitute in the compact for the present Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act: 

Section 2 provides for the consequent repeal of the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act; ) 

Section 3 provides for the procedure of adoption of the articles of 

rmanent association, in the same manner that the Puerto Rican Fed- 
eral Relations Act was adopted as a part of Public Law 600, that is to 
say, both by enactment of Congress and approval of the people of 
Puerto Rico. My discussion shall actually center, therefore, on sec- 
tion 1 of this bill, which spells the articles of permanent association. 

The first matter I shall refer to is as to why we should call these 
articles, articles of permanent association, instead of maintaining the 
oldname of Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

Articles of permanent association not only is more descriptive, but it 
conveys the concept of the permanancy of the association of Puerto 
Rico to the United States. The provisions contained in these articles 
may be modified as time goes by; even the nature of the association 
may change, but it is the purpose and intent that the fact of association 
of Puerto Rico to the United States be permanent; that the association 
of Puerto Rico to the United States is not to be deemed temporary ; 
that ultimate separation is not contemplated, 

In considering the 16 articles of permanent association, that is, sec- 
tion 1 of the bill, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that there is a parallelism in the order of those articles as com- 
pared with the order in which the sections of the Federal] Relations 
Act appear. That is to say, article I corresponds to section 1, article 
II corresponds to section 2, and so forth. 

The sections of the Federal Relations Act are 21, but because the 
Organic Act was made of 58 articles and many of them were repealed, 
there are many vacant sections in the Federal Relations Act. Re- 
numeration is therefore called for. Therefore, besides making clari- 
fications and modifications, the present bill renumerates and codifies 
the present provisions. 

I shall refer now to article I, which substitutes for section 1 of the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. Article I describes the geo- 
graphical limits of Puerto Rico as does section 1. Interestingly 
enough the use of the word “belonging” in section 1 of the Federal 
Relations Act has been construed by some not as what it is, part of a 
geographical description, but as intended to define the political status 
of Puerto Rico, to declare Puerto Rico to be a mere possession and 
therefore to negate the significance of the Commonwealth. Although, 
in My opinion, there is no merit to such claim, in redrafting article 
I, new language is used not subject to such construction. 

Paragraph (a) of article II in H.R. 9234 corresponds to section 2 
of the Federal Relations Act. Here we find technical amendments. I 
beg that the explanation of these changes be left to the Secretary of 
Justice, Mr, Cancio. 
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In addition, paragraph (b) includes reference to full faith ang 
credit to be given in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of the several States of the 
Union, the District of Columbia and the Territories and possessions 
of the United States and vice versa, reflecting provisions of the Cop. 
stitution of the United States, Paragraph (c) refers to extradition, 

Both the provisions of (b) and (c) are a matter of law now, but 
because of the fundamental importance of these provisions, it has 
been deemed proper that they appear in this fundamental type of leg- 
islation. Again legal counsel may further dwell on their significanes, 

Article IIT of H.R. 9234 generally corresponds to section 3 of the 
Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. However, changes are made, 
both as to the sequence in which the provisions appear and as to the 
substance of the provisions. 

The provision on the public indebtedness is not included, it being 
the purpose that the public indebtedness of the Commonwealth be 
limited by its constitution instead. 

I wish to cal] attention to the fact that under section 2 of the bill, 
it is provided that until the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico by amend- 
ments of its constitution shall adopt limitations upon its debt-ineur- 
ring capacity, such debt shall not exceed the limitations now set forth 
in section 3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

Under paragraph (d) of article ITT new language has been added 
so as to establish a tax exemption by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico for all obligations issued by the United States or its authority or 
by any State, Territory or possession, as now provided in reverse order, 
This reciprocity is now granted by Puerto Rican law, but. it has been 
considered proper that it be made a part of these fundamental pro- 
visions. 

Paragraphs (d), (e), (f), and (g) are not all to be found in section 
3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. I shall presently point 
to the réasons for their insertion here. 

The provision to be found under paragraph (d) reproduces pro- 
visions of the 1900 Organic Act which were continued under section 
58 of the 1917 Organic Act; also a related provision to be found in 
section 9 of the Federal Relations Act. 

An important modification is made. At present, articles of mer- 
chandise of Puerto Rican manufacture coming into the United States 
for consumption or sale, enter the mainland market subject to a tax 
burden equal to that of like articles produced in the mainland, by 
virtue of the levying and collecting of a tax equal to that imposed 
under the internal revenue laws on like articles of U.S. domestic 
manufacture. This means rum and cigars under U.S. Treasury inter- 
pretation. The proceeds are covered into the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Under paragraph (d) the Commonwealth 
would instead collect itself a tax not higher than that collected under 
Commonwealth law on the same products when consumed in Puerto 
Rico. This tax is lower than that collected on the like articles in the 
mainland under the U.S. Internal Revenue Code. But an additional 
tax would then be collected by the U.S. Treasury on such articles, 
equal to the difference between the amount of tax paid in Puerto Rico 
before shipment and the amount of tax collected in the mainland on 
the like articles of mainland manufacture and this additional tax 
would be covered into the U.S. Treasury. 
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To illustrate: rum produced in Puerto Rico and consumed in 
Puerto Rico is subject to a Puerto Rico tax of $6 per gallon, which 
is covered into the tre asury of Puerto Rico. Rum “produced in 
Puerto Rico for transportation and sale in the mainland, is subject 
to a Federal tax of $10.50 (equal to that levied on whisky in the 
mainland) and the proceeds are also covered into the treasury of 
Puerto Rico. With the adoption of article III(d) Puerto Rico would 
collect on the rum shipped from Puerto Rico to the mainland $6 per 
gallon or less, while an additional $4.50 or more would be collected 
by and covered into the U.S. Treasury. The language allows the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to collect a lower tax on rum shipped 
to the mainland than on rum consumed in Puerto Rico, in which case 
the Federal tax would automatically and correspondingly increase. 
Thus the amount covered into the U.S. Treasury may be made 
gradually higher. bd 

I may say now, Mr. Chairman, that we in Puerto Rico believe that 
we should not be so proud as not to accept help when in need, but that 
with a sense of responsibility, and of self-respect, when the time 
arrives that we can assume greater responsibilities by ourselves, we 
should assume them, even if we may have to tighten our belts an inch 
or so. So, with this proposal we intend to give up part of the rum 
tax we are now getting. The Secretary of the Treasury may give us 
the figures as to which it means to our treasury. I will come back 
to this philosophy again a little later, when we come to article VI. 

Paragraph (c) of article ITI merely reproduces the present provi- 
sions of the Federal income tax laws as they now apply concerning 
Puerto Rico. According to the established principle, the tax laws of 
the United States do not apply in Puerto Rico upon income of resi- 
dents of Puerto Rico derived from sources within Puerto Rico, but 
when it comes to incomes derived by residents of Puerto Rico from 
sources outside of Puerto Rico, be it the mainland or a foreign coun- 
try, the Federal income tax must be paid on that outside income. 

Paragraph (d) has been inserted to make sure that the taxes inci- 
dent to social security laws of the United States may be made applica- 
ble to Puerto Rico without conflict with the general principle that 
Federal tax Jaws do not apply in Puerto Rico. As you know, social 
security laws except unemployment insurance, now ‘apply in Puerto 
Rico and the ace ompanying taxes are therefore collected. There is a 
bill pending in Congress for the inclusion of Puerto Rico in the Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance system. 

Paragraph (¢) reproduces the provision now to be found in section 
Jof the Federal Relations Act to the effect that the internal revenue 
laws of the United States shall not apply in Puerto Rico, with the 
above exceptions. 

The other paragraphs reenact extant provisions of law. 

Section 4 of the Federal Relations Act of Puerto Rico was one of 
those repealed by Public Law 600. Advantage has been taken of this 
vacant section of the Federal Relations Act to insert, in the interest of 
logical sequence, provisions that have been in effect since their adop- 
tion as part of the Organic Act of 1900, and that were continued, as 
before said, by section 58 of the Federal Relations Act. 

Article IV therefore provides that all merchandise and articles 
coming into the United States from Puerto Rico and coming to Puerto 
Rico from the United States shall be entered at the several ports of 
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entry free of duty. For purposes of clarification, language has been 
added to the effect that besides freedom from custom duties, the inter. 
change of merchandise between Puerto Rico and the mainland shal] 
be carried out not only free of customs duties, but of quantitative pp. 
strictions other than those heretofore imposed and now appli ‘able, or 
that would be applicable in interstate trade. Implicit special refer. 
ence is thus made to the present provisions of the Sugar Act, which 
restricts the amount of refined sugar which Puerto Rico, within itg 
overall sugar quota, may ship to the United States. In passing, let 
me say that this restriction on refined sugar means a great. loss to our 
economy. The figures I have been furnished go beyond $20 million 
a year. 

The paragraph which begins in line 12, page 7 of the bill, refers to 
foreign products imported into Puerto Rico subject to a lower duty 
than like products imported into the United States. The reason for 
this provision is to be found in paragraph (b). Paragraph (b) pro- 
vides, as is the law at present, that all articles imported into Puerto 
Rico from ports other than those of the United States, shall be the 
same as those required by law to be collected upon articles imported 
into the United States from foreign countries. As to this there is no 
change. However, it is provided that such rates may be modified, as 
Congress may provide, at the request of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and there the special provision applies in order to equate the tax 
burden on any article brought into Puerto Rico and later shipped to 
the United States. 

Thus article IV would leave room for Congress to make at the re- 
quest of Puerto Rico other exceptions than coffee in the uniform ap- 
plication of tariff rates in Puerto Rico as compared with the United 
States. The provision on coffee has allowed for the protection of 
coffee producers in Puerto Rico. The proposed provision may allow 
for the relief of the consumers in Puerto Rico or may help in our 
industrialization efforts. The matter is left to the ultimate decision 
of Congress. The purpose is to allow flexibility to adjust the tariffs 
as applied in Puerto Rico to the special needs in Puerto Rico without 
prejudice to the fundamental principles of free trade between main- 
land and Puerto Rico and due reciprocal protection to the merchan- 
dise going from an area into the other area. 

The provision concerning coffee to be found in (b) is just a repro- 
duction of the present provision of law above referred to. 

I may say here, that originally coffee was an exception but Congress 
did determine what the duty on coffee in Puerto Rico should be. By 
later legislation, the matter was left to the discretion of the Legis 
lative Assembly of Puerto Rico. 

Paragraphs (c) and (d) substantially reproduce present. provi- 
sions, to be found in the 1900 Organic Act, with a change in pro- 
cedure. At present, the proceeds of the customs collections in Puerto 
Rico are not, as the 1900 law provides, actually paid into the treas- 
ury of Puerto Rico but are covered into a special fund; administra- 
tive expenses are paid out of this fund and the remaining amount 
is then covered into the treasury of Puerto Rico. Under the pro- 
posed procedure collections would be paid into the Commonwealth 
fund as they are collected while the U.S. Treasury Department would 
have at its disposal, from the very beginning of the year, the full 
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amount estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States to be necessary to defray all the administrative expenses during 
that year. ; ‘ 

Paragraph (f) authorizes the President under applicable Federal 
jaw, to negotiate trade and commercial agreements with special pro- 
visions for Puerto Rico. Since flexibility is contemplated in the ap- 
plication of tariff rates in Puerto Rico, these provisions concerning 
reciprocal agreements are a logical consequence, so that decreases in 
the rates made for Puerto Rico may be also compensated by recipro- 
eal concessions made on behalf of Puerto Rico. 

Section 3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act becomes ar- 
tice V. Technical modifications and corrections are made whose ex- 
planation I leave to the secretary of justice. 

Section 6 of the Federal Relations Act at present contains language 
which has become obsolete and unnecessary since the creation of the 
Commonwealth. It is not necessary in the law. 

It is obvious that the Commonwealth must take care of its own ex- 

nses, and the Federal Government pays the expenses it incurs in 

erto Rico. However, following the same philosophy underlining the 
changes previously discussed relative to the tax on articles shipped 
from Puerto Rico to the United States, language has been inserted 
providing that the Commonwealth may reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment of expenses incurred in Puerto Rico in the conduct of offices 
and agencies. As the economy of Puerto Rico develops, it is proper 
that Puerto Rico may gradually assume the burden of such expenses. 

I may say that a precedent has already been established. A very 
small precedent but it is there. The expenses of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Unit of the Treasury Department operating in Puerto 
Rico are now deducted from the funds collected as taxes paid on rum 
shipped to the United States, and eventually covered into the treasury 
of Puerto Rico, with the express consent of Puerto Rico. This prece- 
dent may be progressively followed. 

Article VI further provides that the Government of the United 
States may, under such conditions as may be prescribed by law of 
the Congress, delegate or transfer Federal functions or services to 
the government of the Commonwealth. There are already prece- 
dents for this. For many years the State Department has delegated 
to the government of Puerto Rico the issuing of passports, a very 
convenient arrangement for the inhabitants of Puerto Rico; again, 
the Harrison Act, which regulates the selling and prescribing of nar- 
cotics has always been enforced by the secretary of the treasury of 
Puerto Rico. The Commonwealth pays all expenses of enforcement 
while violations of law are, of course, taken before the U.S. district 
court. 

I should like to expand here on this question because I do not want 
to give the impression that it is only for administrative purposes that 
this provision is in the bill, which, of course, is not. mandatory. 

The concept of the Commonwealth has been predicated as something 
by itself. It is not just half a State or three-fourths of a State, al- 
though, of course, the general pattern of relationships had been predi- 
cated mostly on the State-Federal relationship. 

Now, one of the criticisms that have been made by political scientists 
to the present Commonwealth arrangement. has been to the effect that 
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although Puerto Rico is not taxed without representation, still there 
is a very wide range of Federal laws and functions in Puerto Rigg 
and Puerto Rico does not participate in the adoption of those laws 

Of course, that is all covered by the consent of the people of Puerto 
Rico which they gave. So, the principle, I believe, is met. But be. 
cause of the fact that the people of Puerto Rico do not part icipate each 
time in the adoption of Federal laws and the election of the legis. 
lators, it seems that to create a proper equilibrium where functions 
which, in the maniland, because of geographical reasons—the States 
being compact and contiguous—are naturally to be exercised by the 
Federal Government. It might go as well one way or the other, 

Then with the view that the people of Puerto Rico may have mor 
of a say in their government, certain functions which Congress might 
believe, in the development of the Commonwealth concept, should be 
transferred to the government of Puerto Rico it could be done, and 
Congress could decide on a matter like that without having to amend 
the whole compact and the whole fundamental law. , 

Section 7 of the Organic Act of 1917 placed the public domain of 
Puerto Rico under the control of the government of Puerto Rico, to 
be administered for the benefit of the people of Puerto Rico. Pars. 
graph (a) of article VII brings this matter into proper perspective 
since the creation of the Commonwealth. 

Paragraph (c) of article VII has no counterpart in section 7 of the 
Federal Relations Act. It refers to the report that we had on present 
Federal properties in Puerto Rico. 

In this connection it may be remembered that the size of Puerto Rico 
is only 3,500 square miles, while the population is now about 2,300,000; 
half our land is not arable; land, therefore, is very valuable in Puerto 
Rico. It goes without saying that there can be no question that what- 
ever land is needed in Puerto Rico for the purposes of the Federal 
Government, should be made available to the Federal Government, 
especially in matters of defense. But it stands to reason that while all 
land that may be necessary for use of the Federal Government should 
be made available, any land held by the Federal Government which 
ceases to be necessary for Federal use and which may be dispensed 
with by the Federal Government should, in the interest of the econ- 
omy, be put to use by the Commonwealth or private individuals as 
the case may be. In order to make a determination as to the present 
situation and what may be done either by the Congress or the President 
in the interest of the best use of such property, paragraph (c) provides 
for a report to be rendered to the President and to the Congress as to 
present Federal holdings. 

Section 8 of the Federal Relations Act refers to harbor areas and 
navigable streams. Article VIII of H.R. 9234 reenacts section 8 
with clarifying changes in view of the creation of the Commonwealth. 

Section 9 of the Federal Relations Act provides that the statutory 
laws of the United States shall have the same force and effect in Puerto 
Rico as in the United States, with three exceptions: (1) Laws which 
are locally inapplicable; (2) where the Federal Relations Act itself 
provides otherwise, and (3) the U.S. internal revenue laws. 

Article IX of the bill under consideration states the same principles 
in more precise language. It makes clear that the Federal Govern 
ment has and may exercise the same power in Puerto Rico as in any 
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State of the Union except for the special provision on fiscal matters ; 
that with that exception the statutory laws of the United States have 
full force and effect in Puerto Rico to the same extent as in any State. 
It is emphasized that for such laws to apply in Puerto Rico there is no 
necessity of specific consent by Puerto Rico. _ It is also elarified, how- 
ever, that were the Congress to exercise other than the powers of 
legislation that are exercised concerning a State, the laws so enacted 
would have force and effect if consented to by the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. . 

Paragraph (b) of article LX makes further clarifications concerning 
laws already enacted. It is expressly stated that such laws will con- 
tinue to have force and effect in Puerto Rico equally as if Puerto Rico 
were a member State of the Federal Union, except, of course, insofar 
as they may be in conflict with the articles of association themselves. 

As to prospective laws, (c) requires express mention of Puerto Rico 
for their application therein. A similar provision to that is to be 
found in the Guam Organic Act. This practice will avoid uncer- 
tainties as to the intention of Congress as to the application of the 
laws or nonapplication of the laws in Puerto Rico of the U.S. laws 
hereafter enacted. 

There is a great deal of trouble all the time in determining what is 
the intent when a bill is introduced—does this extend to Puerto Rico? 
Does itnot? Attimes the phrase is used, “States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions.” Does that mean Puerto Rico, too? 

[ have a number of cases which later I might bring to the attention 
of the committee where I have found out at the time when the bill is 
being considered and have been able to approach the author of the bill 
or to appear before the committee to clarify the question. But it be- 
comes an endless task of the Resident Commissioner to try to follow 
every piece of legislation in Congress, trying to find out what is going 
to happen to that law so that the proper expression is there and no 
conflict may arise later. It seems if this rule is there, for it is only a 
rule of construction, we will always know whether Puerto Rico is 
included or not, since it would have to be there to be included and the 
absence of the name meant it would be excluded. 

Mr. Asptnaty. If I may interrupt, your colleagues have to follow 
all the bills, too, Mr. Fernds. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. [ know, and I know the hard task it is. 

Section 10 is reenacted leaving out, however, obsolete language; it 
hecomes article X. It refers to the oath to be taken by public officials. 

Section 11 of the Federal Relations Act is obsolete and therefore re- 
pealed. Since the proclamation of the Commonwealth no reports are 
requierd by law to be made by the Governor or heads of departments 
to officials of the Federal Government. 

I shall pause here to point out that the sections of the old Organic 
Act from and including section 12 through section 35 were repealed 
upon the constitution of Puerto Rico becoming effective. So, the next 
section in the Federal Relations Act to be considered is section 36, 
which becomes article XI in the present bill. 

Section 36 in the Federal Relations Act and article XI in the new 
bill refer to the Resident Commissioner. The language has been re- 
drafted and four changes are made: ' 
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although Puerto Rico is not taxed without representation, still they 
is a very wide range of Federal laws and functions in Puerto Rigo 
and Puerto Rico does not participate in the adoption of those laws 

Of course, that is all covered by the consent of the people of Puerty 
Rico which they gave. So, the principle, I believe, is met. But be. 
cause of the fact that the people of Puerto Rico do not participate each 
time in the adoption of Federal laws and the election of the legis. 
lators, it seems that to create a proper equilibrium where functions 
which, in the maniland, because of geographical reasons—the States 
being compact and contiguous—are naturally to be exercised by the 
Federal Government. It might go as well one way or the other, 

Then with the view that the people of Puerto Rico may have mor 
of a say in their government, certain functions which Congress might 
believe, in the development of the Commonwealth concept, should be 
transferred to the government of Puerto Rico it could be done, and 
Congress could decide on a matter like that without having to amend 
the whole compact and the whole fundamental law. 

Section 7 of the Organic Act of 1917 placed the public domain of 
Puerto Rico under the control of the government of Puerto Rico, to 
be administered for the benefit of the people of Puerto Rico. Para. 
graph (a) of article VII brings this matter into proper perspective 
since the creation of the Commonwealth. 

Paragraph (c) of article VII has no counterpart in section 7 of the 
Federal Relations Act. It refers to the report that we had on present 
Federal properties in Puerto Rico. 

In this connection it may be remembered that the size of Puerto Rico 
is only 3,500 square miles, while the population is now about 2,300,000; 
half our land is not arable; land, therefore, is very valuable in Puerto 
Rico. It goes without saying that there can be no question that what- 
ever land is needed in Puerto Rico for the purposes of the Federal 
Government, should be made available to the Federal Government, 
especially in matters of defense. But it stands to reason that whileall 
land that may be necessary for use of the Federal Government should 
be made available, any land held by the Federal Government whieh 
ceases to be necessary for Federal use and which may be dispensed 
with by the Federal Government should, in the interest of the econ- 
omy, be put to use by the Commonwealth or private individuals as 
the case may be. In order to make a determination as to the present 
situation and what may be done either by the Congress or the President 
in the interest of the best use of such property, paragraph (c) provides 
for a report to be rendered to the President and to the Congress as to 
present Federal holdings. 

Section 8 of the Federal Relations Act refers to harbor areas and 
navigable streams. Article VIII of H.R. 9234 reenacts section § 
with clarifying changes in view of the creation of the Commonwealth. 

Section 9 of the Federal Relations Act provides that the statutory 
laws of the United States shall have the same force and effect in Puerto 
Rico as in the United States, with three exceptions: (1) Laws whieh 
are locally inapplicable; (2) where the Federal Relations Act itself 
provides otherwise, and (3) the U.S. internal revenue laws. 

Article IX of the bill under consideration states the same principles 
in more precise language. It makes clear that the Federal Govern 
ment has and may exercise the same power in Puerto Rico as mn any 
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State of the Union except for the special provision on fiscal matters; 
that with that exception the statutory laws of the United States have 
full force and effect in Puerto Rico to the same extent as in any State. 
It is emphasized that for such laws to apply in Puerto Rico there is no 
necessity of specific consent by Puerto Rico. _ It is also clarified, how- 
ever, that were the Congress to exercise other than the powers of 
legislation that are exercised concerning a State, the laws so enacted 
would have force and effect if consented to by the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. , 

Paragraph (b) of article LX makes further clarifications concerning 
laws already enacted. It is expressly stated that such laws will con- 
tinue to have force and effect in Puerto Rico equally as if Puerto Rico 
were a member State of the Federal Union, except, of course, insofar 
as they may be in conflict with the articles of association themselves. 

As to prospective laws, (c) requires express mention of Puerto Rico 
for their application therein. A similar provision to that is to be 
found in the Guam Organic Act. This practice will avoid uncer- 
tainties as to the intention of Congress as to the application of the 
laws or nonapplication of the laws in Puerto Rico of the U.S. laws 
hereafter enacted. 

There is a great deal of trouble all the time in determining what is 
the intent when a bill is introduced—does this extend to Puerto Rico? 
Does itnot? Attimes the phrase is used, “States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions.” Does that mean Puerto Rico, too? 

[ have a number of cases which later I might bring to the attention 
of the committee where I have found out at the time when the bill is 
being considered and have been able to approach the author of the bill 
or to appear before the committee to clarify the question. But it be- 
comes an endless task of the Resident Commissioner to try to follow 
every piece of legislation in Congress, trying to find out what is going 
to happen to that law so that the proper expression is there and no 
conflict may arise later. It seems if this rule is there, for it is only a 
rule of construction, we will always know whether Puerto Rico is 
included or not, since it would have to be there to be included and the 
absence of the name meant it would be excluded. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If I may interrupt, your colleagues have to follow 
all the bills, too, Mr. Fernds. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I know, and I know the hard task it is. 

Section 10 is reenacted leaving out, however, obsolete language; it 
becomes article X. It refers to the oath to be taken by public officials. 

Section 11 of the Federal Relations Act is obsolete and therefore re- 
pealed. Since the proclamation of the Commonwealth no reports are 
requierd by law to be made by the Governor or heads of departments 
to officials of the Federal Government. 

I shall pause here to point out that the sections of the old Organic 
Act from and including section 12 through section 35 were repealed 
upon the constitution of Puerto Rico becoming effective. So, the next 
section in the Federal Relations Act to be considered is section 36, 
which becomes article XI in the present bill. 

Section 36 in the Federal Relations Act and article XI in the new 
bill refer to the Resident Commissioner. The language has been re- 
drafted and four changes are made: 
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(1) The title of the Resident Commissioner is shortened to that of 
just Commissioner, There is no reason, I think, to have a long name 
when a short name may do. 

(2) Since under present law recognition is to be given to the Com. 
missioner by all departments of the U.S. Government, but his position 
in the House of Representatives is determined by a rule of the House 
it has seemed proper that the rule be made a part of these articles, ’ 

(3) The Resident Commissioner is now required to present his cep. 
tificate of election to the U.S. State Department. This is an obsolete 
procedure. It is proposed instead that the election of the Resident 
Commissioner be certified by the Governor of Puerto Rico to the 
President of the United States and to the presiding officers of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, 

(4) In the case of vacancy, the Federal Relations Act now provides 
that the Commissioner be appointed by the Governor with the adyice 
and consent of the senate of the Commonwealth. Paragraph (d) pro- 
vides that the vacancy be filled as determined by the constitution or 
laws of the Commonwealth. This would permit special elections to 
fill vacancies, instead of filling them only by appointment. 

Section 37 in the Federal Relations Act becomes article XII in the 
bill before us. The proper language of section 37 is rather obsolete: 
anachronistic anyway. The new language is precise and clear, It 
may be seen that while article LX defines Federal powers, article XII 
defines Commonwealth powers. A perfect balance is thus established, 

Section 38 in the Federal Relations Act refers to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. This provision is considered by legal counsel obsolete 
and unnecessary. 

The next sections of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, see- 
tions 41, 42, 44, and 48 refer to judicial matters. They are all con- 
densed into two articles, article XIII and article XIV. 

In article XIII an innovation is proposed in the interest of justice, 
It is provided that the presiding judge in the U.S. district court may, 
with the consent of the parties authorize trials or proceedings to be 
conducted in the Spanish language. 

There is a large percentage of people in Puerto Rico who master 
the English language, but there is a large percentage who do not. 
This means that many people may not act as jurors at all because of 
their inability to speak the English language. It also means that in 
the case of a defendant who does not master the English language, the 
proceedings, while conducted in the English language, require con- 
tinuous translation by a court interpreter, a tedious and time-consum- 
ing process. The number of lawyers who may appear before the court 
tends to be limited to those with full command of the English lan- 
guage. In spite of the on the spot translation, as perfect as it may 
be, it is easy to understand how there may be a language barrier be- 
tween defendants and jury. However, the provision is optional, at the 
discretion of the judge if agreement exists between the parties. The 
purpose then is to bring justice closer to all the people. 

Article XTV provides for the revision of final judgments or decrees 
of the highest court of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in which 
a decision could be had, by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in like manner as with reference to the decisions of the highest courts 
of the several States. This would equate the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in this respect with the States of the Union. 
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Article XV of the new bill takes care of a situation which has de- 
veloped since the inception of the Commonwealth. In a number of 
cases, laws which, in accordance with the F ederal Relations Act, would 
not apply in Puerto Rico have been made applicable by the Congress 
with the consent of the Commonwealth. That procedure has been 
followed at various f imes. Such was the case with the amended Harri- 
gon Act recently adopted, with the provisions concerning industrial 
alcohol to be found in the U.S. Internal Revenue Code and with 

rovisions to levy the sugar processing tax. Article XV would make 
it clear that the validity of such laws is unquestionable. 

Now we come to article XVI. In accordance with the philosophy of 
the Commonwealth status, Puerto Rico shall have a similar position in 
the exercise of governmental powers as a State of the Union, and 
the Federal Government shall exercise in Puerto Rico essentially the 
same powers as in regard to a State, with two main differences: (1) 
The special provision concerning fiscal matters, (2) the fact that the 
citizens of Puerto Rico, although subject to Federal law as if they 
were citizens of a State, do not participate in the exercise of Federal 
powers through their participating in the election of the President, 
the Vice President and the corresponding Members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

The provisions concerning fiscal matters are predicated on two fun- 
damental considerations: (1) A matter of principle—there should be 
no taxation without representation, (2) Puerto Rico cannot afford to 
assume the obligations of Federal taxation as a State. 

However, the. fact is that not only is Puerto Rico outside the field 
of Federal taxation, but it receives the benefits of the operation of the 
Federal Government agencies in Puerto Rico, in charge of important 
governmental functions, whose expenses are borne not by the tax- 

ayers in Puerto Rico, but by the taxpayers in the mainland.  Fol- 
owing the same philosophy as with article IIT, according to which 
Puerto Rico would be giving up some revenues it now receives, and 
with article VI, whereby the Commonwealth may reimburse the Fed- 
eral Government for its expenses in Puerto Rico, it is envisioned that 
the time may come when the circumstances justifying the present 
special fiscal and economic treatment for Puerto Rico may have dis- 
appeared. 

This would leave only matters of principle. Article XVI provides, 
therefore, that the fiscal provisions of the compact, under certain con- 
ditions, shall be open to revision by the Congress, giving due consid- 
eration to such proposals as the people of Puerto Rico may make. 
But since matters of an economic and fiscal nature are almost in- 
extricably intertwined with matters of a political nature and be- 
cause matters of principle become involved, the revision of the fiscal 
relations would, of necessity, call for the reexamination of the basic 
terms of association. Thus consideration would also be given to such 
proposals of this nature as the people of Puerto Rico, in a plebiscite, 
may wish to present to the Congress. 

We must assume that it is a common endeavor that the framework 
of the relations between the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
Federal Government should always be equitable and just; that. they 
should always be based on the sound and fair principle of govern- 
ment by consent. On the other hand, it would be idle to anticipate 
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what those relations should be in the circumstances of an envisioned 
but yet imprecise future. The problem is not to be solved by thic 
generation. It is not this generation’s responsibility. It is not this 
generation’s authority and power to determine about this problem be- 
cause it is not here now. Therefore, article NVI merely points to jx 
and provides for its proper attention. 

As I stated at the beginning of my statement, the articles of per- 
manent association now proposed are predicated on the assumption 
that Puerto Rico has decided permanently to live in association with 
the United States; that while the terms of association may change, 
the fact of association will remain. Article XVI, I repeat, is predi- 
cated on that assumption. 

Needless to say, at such time as the Legislative Assembly of Puerto 
Rico might call the people to a plebiscite to determine what proposals 
should be made to the Congress, nothing would preclude the Legis. 
lative Assembly of Puerto Rico from including among the formulas 
submitted to the people, not only possible modifications to the terms of 
association itself, but other formulas of political relationship than 
that of association. This could include, of course, admission into the 
Union; conceivably, but most unlikely, it might inelude even inde- 
pendence, although it is outside the scope of the bill. The right of 
petition will always be there. 

By the same token I should say that article XVI is not intended 
to preclude the possibility that at any time before the attainment of 
the economic level therein set forth, Puerto Rico, under its own laws, 
may hold a plebiscite on the question of its political status or any 
other matter it may wish to submit to the referendum of the people. 
Finally, may I point to the fact that article XVI is not mandatory 
either on the Congress or on the people of Puerto Rico. The peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico might do nothing about it, just abide by what the 
Congress wants to do, or Puerto Rico might just make proposals and 
Congress might not aecept them. 

Article XVI, therefore, represents the projection of a line of 
thought which begins with article III, which is developed in article 
VI, and terminates in article XVI. The three of them express the 
thought that while association has been adopted as the most con- 
venient manner of relationship between Puerto Rico and the United 
States, the terms of association may change with time, meeting the 
needs and problems of those times; and those problems, which may 
arise in the future, will find a normal way to be met and solved. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize te the committee for the extent of my 
testimony. The nature and importance of the question I bring be- 
fore you has made it unavoidable. 

I believe that with the adoption of the philosophy of association, and 
the consequent creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, a vex- 
ing problem which, for many years, appeared to be insoluble has been 
solved, within the circumstances it had to be solved. I believe that 
credit belongs, therefore, to the United States and Puerto Rico. 

In adopting H.R. 9234 we would be perfecting what we created 
from 1950 to 1952. We would be adopting ways and means by 
which future problems can be met in the same satisfactory, peaceful, 
friendly, fraternal manner that the first step in the solution of the 
whole question was taken in 1950. 
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A final word: I have introduced this bill, as I said at the beginning, 
following the adoption by the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico 
of a joint resolution calling for its introduction. The joint resolution 
was duly approved by the Governor of Puerto Rico. Ina representa- 
five democracy, the elected representatives of the people must, in 
matters of this import, speak in behalf of the people, in accordance 
with the people's mandate. This is what we have done and are try- 
ing to do. Proposals which the people endorse at the polls become 
a mandate on their elected representatives, for it was on the strength 
of their pledge to support such proposals that they were elected. 

HLR. 9234 represents, therefore, a proposal made in the name and 
as the result of a clear decision of the people. The matter now rests 
with the Congress of the United States. And if there were any doubt 
as to this bill representing the wishes of the people and having their 
approval, I am sure it would be completely dispelled upon its sub- 
mission to them, in referendum, as provided in section 3 of the bill. 

[ feel certain that at such referendum the people would approve 
these proposals as overwhelmingly as they approved Public Law 600 
of the 8ist Congress in the referendum of 1951. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, I would like to congratulate you on a concise 
and comprehensive discussion of H.R. 9234. I have consulted with 
my colleagues on the committee and there is a general feeling that we 
will want to ask perhaps a great many questions, but the time and place 
for that, as far as you are concerned, is when the committee actually 
begins hearings on the bill in Washington. So, in the interest of time 
and in view of that situation, we will merely express at this time 
ourthanks to you for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I beg that Mr. 
(ancio may now present, if it 1s desirable, his statement. 

Mr. Asprnat.. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In the interest of time and in the interest of the fact 
that Mr. Cancio’s statement is a legal brief more than anything else, 
it is impossible for this committee at this time to thoroughly under- 
sand what Mr. Cancio has, at least in the first nine pages of his 
statement. 

I would ask Mr. Cancio if he would be willing to place his state- 
ment in the record at this time and then come to Washington after 
we have had a chance to study it and answer the questions we will 
propound to him at that time. 

Mr. Cancto. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cancio’s statement be placed in the record and that further statements 
or any questioning on the statement be postponed until we can study 
itand see Mr. Cancio in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered, and T thank Mr. 
Cancio for his cooperation. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT oF HIRAM R. CANCIO, SECRETARY OF JUSTICE (ATTORNEY GENERAL), 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rico 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Hiram R. Cancio. I am the attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I am very pleased to appear before this 
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committee to express the points of view of the department of justice of the 
Commonwealth regarding certain aspects of H.R. 9234. 

The Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. Antonio Fernos Isern, has 
just finished discussing in detail the merits of the bill you now have under 
consideration. I do not have anything to add to his words except to cover those 
legal aspects of the bill that he announced I would comment upon. Of courge 
the members of this committee may have some specific questions for me. In 
that case, I will be very glad to try to answer them. 

One of the purposes of my statement is to explain the power of the Congress 
of the United States to enter into a compact with the people of Puero Rico: 
that such compact may allocate governmental rights and powers between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Federal Government, and that the compact 
entered into by both parties, in the same manner as other compacts or contracts 
may not be changed unilaterally, but only by mutual consent. . 

Congress’ power with respect to territories derives from two sources, The 
first source is article IV, section 3, clause 2, of the Constitution, which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States * * *,” 

The other source is Congress inherent and implied powers as sovereign, 
Both sources of power have been relied upon by the Supreme Court to sustaip 
Congress power with respect to territories. 

The dual basis of Congress power with respect to territories was established 
by Justice Marshall as early as 1828, in the case of American Insurance Co, y. 
Canter, 26 U.S. (1 Pet.) 511, 542-543. After stating that a territory of the 
United States is governed by virtue of article IV, he went on to suggest that 
Congress was also acting as a consequence of sovereignty. From the power of 
making war and entering into treaties, the power to acquire territory was de 
rived; and similarly, as an “inevitable consequence,” the right to govern it, 

In United States v. Kagama, 118 U.S. 375, 380 (1886), the Court said: 

“* * * But this power of Congress to organize territorial governments * * * 
arises, not so much from the clause in the constitution in regard to disposing 
of and making rules and regulations concerning the territory * * * as from 
the * * * right of exclusive sovereignty which must exist in the National 
Government, and can be found nowhere else.” 

(See, also, First National Bank vy. Yankton, 101 U.S. 129, 182 (1880) and 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. 299 U.S. 304, 318 (1936).) 

Just as the power to acquire and govern territory is a sovereign power, s0, 
too, the power to commit and bind the United States by way of compact or 
agreement is equally an exercise of sovereign power. All sovereigns, the Na- 
tion as well as the States, enjoy and exercise this power, which extends to mak- 
ing binding agreements with other sovereigns. Its exercise includes the relin- 
quishment of an otherwise plenary right of government. (United States y, 
Bekins, 304 U.S. 27, 51-2 (1936).) 

The United States may bind itself by agreement so as to condition the future 
exercise of power. When the joint resolution of Congress abrogated the gold 
clause in the bonds of the United States, it seemed to affect the contracts for 
the purchase of such bonds. But in Perry v. United States, 294 U.S. 330, 352-364 
(1935), the Court held that Congress could exercise a delegated, sovereign 
power to effect a contract, that such a contract was binding, and that it was 
thereafter beyond Congress powers to revoke that contract, even by an at- 
tempted exercise of the identical power. The language of the Court is broad 
enough to include Congress power with respect to the territories: 

“When the United States, with constitutional authority, makes contracts, it 
has rights and incurs responsibilities similar to those of individuals who are 
parties to such instruments * * *, 

“The argument in favor of the joint resolution as applied to governmett 
bonds is in substance that the government cannot by contract restrict the exer 
cise of a sovereign power. But the right to make binding obligations is @ com 
petence attaching to sovereignty * * *. 

“Having this power to authorize the issue of definite obligations for the pay- 
ment of money borrowed, the Congress has not been vested with authority to 
alter or destroy those obligations. 

“We conclude that the joint resolution of June 5, 1933, insofar as it at 
tempted to override the obligation created by the bond in suit, went beyond 
the congressional power.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 
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In a case involving some land grants, the Court, once more, was clear in its 
expression that contracts made in the exercise of a sovereign power bind 


TeSS : 

en United States are as much bound by their contracts as are individuals. 
If they repudiate their obligations, it is as much repudiation, with all the wrong 
and reproach that term implies, as it would be if the repudiator had been a 
State or a municipality or a citizen. No change can be made in the title created 
py the grant of the lands, or in the contract for the subsidy bonds, without the 

t of the corporation. All this is indisputable.” (Union Pacific R.R. Co. 
4, United States, 99 U.S. 700, 719 (1870).) 

There are a number of other areas in which Congress has exercised its 
sovereign power to make binding contracts. And it has consistently been 
sustained by the Court. (Cincinnati Soap Co. vy. United States, 301 U.S. 308, 
314 (1987) ; Chas. OC. Steward Machine Co, v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548, 597-598 

7). 
=, the foregoing, it is clear that Congress may enter into binding and 
effective contracts pursuant to the exercise of sovereign power. 

The power of Congress under article IV of the Constitution to enter into 
pinding contracts is equally clear. This clause provides that Congress may 
“gispose of” territory and “make all needful rules and regulations” respect- 

it. 
po power to “dispose” of territory of the United States includes power to 
make contracts and agreements. The United States exercises this power to 

by contract on numerous occasions, when it, for example, sells public 
lands on terms and conditions, when it leases those public lands or when it 
sells or gives away other public property on specified terms. 

Congress’ power to contract as included within its power to “dispose” was 
made clear in the early case of the United States v. Gratiot, 39 U.S. (14 Pet.) 526, 
587-538 (1840). In that case it was contended that Congress’ power to dispose 
meant only the power to alienate completely. But the Court said: 

“Congress has the same power over it (the territory referred to in art. 
IV, sec. 3, clause 2) as over any other property belonging to the United States; 
and this power is vested in Congress without limitation, and has been considered 
the foundation upon which the territorial governments rest * * *. If such 
are the powers of Congress over the lands belonging to the United States, the 
words ‘dispose of’, cannot receive the construction contended for at the bar— 
that they vest in Congress the power only to sell, and not to lease such lands. 
The disposal must be left to the discretion of Congress.” 

(See also Ashwander v. T.V.A., 297 U.S. 288 (1936).) 

The binding nature of contracts entered into pursuant to the territorial power, 
including contracts with the people of a territory, was made clear in Stearns v. 
Minnesota, 179 U.S. 223 (1900). That case involved the interpretation of a 
contract made in 1850 between the United States and the territory of Min- 
nesota granting certain Federal land to the territory, in trust, before Minnesota 
was admitted as a State in 1858. The court said at pages 249-250: 

“Acceptance by a trustee of the obligations created by the donor of a trust 
completes a contract. Such contracts, we have seen, have been frequent in 
the history of the Nation, and their validity has not only never been questioned, 
but has been directly affirmed.” (Tucker v. Ferguson, 22 Wall, 527, 22 L. ed. 
805.) 

(See also Beecher v. Weatherby, 95 U.S. 517 (1877) and First National Bank 
v. Yankton, supra; Louisiana v. William T. Joyce Co., 261 Fed. 128, 132 (5th 
Cir, 1919) .) 

The Northwest ordinance also contained a compact under Congress terri- 
torial power. The language used by Story leaves no doubt as to its binding 
nature ; 

“The ordinance of 1787, for the government of the northwestern territory, 
contains (as we have seen) certain articles declared to be ‘articles of com- 
pact’; but they are also declared to ‘remain forever unalterable, except by com- 
mon consent.’ So that there may be a compact, and yet by the stipulations 
neither party may be at liberty to withdraw from it, or absolve itself from its 
obligations.” [Emphasis supplied.] (1 Story on the Constitution, (Bigelow 
ed. 1891) 267-8 n. 1) 

These articles of compact dealt with and fundamentally affected the manner 
in which the sitting Congress or future Congresses could thereafter exercise 
its powers in the territory. For example, although Congress may dispose of 
territorial powers completely, such as in the case of the Philippines, Congress 

49511—60——__19 
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in this instance bound itself to exercise its territorial powers in such a way 
as to retain the Northwest Territory as part of the United States. Co i 
to take another example, also may exercise its territorial powers in such a way 
that the personal quarantees and the equality provisions of the Constitution 
do not extend to the territory and it is not incorporated into the United State, 
However, under the articles of compact of the Northwest ordinance, Congress 
has bound its hands and those of future Congresses so that constitutiong] 
rights, including trial by jury, could not be denied people of the territory with. 
out their “common consent”. To cite a further example, the waterways of the 
territory might have been subject to congressional control and regulation, ang 
trade thereon could have been subject to duties and imports. Yet, in the ar. 
ticles of compact, Congress committed itself to the proposition that these water. 
ways would remain free highways of commerce. Finally, and perhaps mogt 
significant for the future, by agreement in the articles of compact, Congregg 
was bound not to permit slavery in the Northwest Territory. 

This power of Congress to dispose of a part of its territorial prerogatives 
and retain others by compact, first illustrated in the Northwest ordinance, has 
been consistently confirmed by the courts. See Mayor of Mobile v. Hslava, 4 
U.S. (16 Pet.) 234, 258-259 (1842) and First National Bank v. Yankton, im 
U.S. 129, 133 (1880), in which the Court affirmed the power of Congress tp 
“grant away” its sovereign territorial power through contract. There, referring 
specifically to the power to overrule legislation by the territorial legislature, 
the Court said: 

“In the Organic Act of Dakota there was no express reservation of power 
in Congress to amend the acts of the territorial legislature, but none was neces. 
sary. Such a power is an incident of sovereignty, and continues wntil granted 
away.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

From the foregoing, it follows that Congress power of sovereignty or its 
power under article IV of the Constitution was never and at present is not 
limited to a single extreme solution without any alternative, such as outright 
independence, as it was exercised in the case of the Philippines. It may, as 
it has in several occasions, resort to other alternative solutions, in the form 
of a contractual sharing or allocation of governmental responsibilities between 
itself or, rather, between the Federal Government and the people of Puerto 
Rico. And in so doing, Congress has to make use of but very little of the mar- 
velous flexibility of our Constitution or of the great creative political genius 
that has always characterized the United States and its leaders. 

In the statement of the Resident Commissioner that you have just heard, 
Dr. Fernés advanced that I would discuss some provisions of H.R. 9234 that 
he did not cover. He referred specifically to paragraphs (a), (b) and (ce) of 
article II, and to article V of the bill. It is my privilege to please him and the 
rest of the members of this committee, even though I believe that he could 
have done it with the same mastery with which he explained the rest of the 
articles of permanent association contained in the bill. 

Article II(a) of the proposed bill deals with the protection of rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of citizens of the United States and of the several States. 

The corresponding section of the Federal Relations Act, now in force, provides 
that Puerto Rico will respect the “rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States” to the same extent as if it were a State, and subject to the 
privileges and immunities clause of article IV of the Federal Constitution. 

Article IV, however, protects only the privileges and immunities of State 
citizenship, not Federal citizenship. It is the 14th amendment which, in effect, 
forbids the States to enact laws to abridge the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States. But this amendment has not been expressly 
extended to Puerto Rico. 

The language now existing in article II(a) of the Federal Relations Act has 
afforded grounds for doubts and litigation as to whether the protection afforded 
to the citizens of the United States by the 14th amendment applies to Puerto 
Rico in like manner as it does in the several States. 

The proposed bill purports to make it clear that the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico will not discriminate in favor of its own citizens and against the citizens of 
the United States who happen not to be citizens of any State. Of course, the 
present provision protecting State citizens would remain in force. 

Let us consider now article II(b) of the proposed bill. It is a “full faith and 
credit” clause; that is to say, a provision by which statutes and records of any 
State are given in other States the same faith, credit, effect, and obligatory force 
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to which they are entitled in the home State. No similar provision is expressly 
included in the Federal Relations Act. ’ ; , , 

The Constitution of the United States, in article IV, section 1, contains the 
basic provision on “full faith and credit.” Such clause, by its own terms, 
applies to the States of the Union only. The Congress has, however, extended 
their operation to include the territories and possessions (title 28, sec. 687, 
United States Code). , 

gince the law of Congress just cited was approved before the creation of the 

onwealth, not having been amended thereafter, and in order to avoid any 

ple doubt as to its applicability to the Commonwealth, the bill expressly 
prings into the compact the substance of its provisions, and provides further that 
congressional legislation prescribing the manner of their operation shall, when 
applicable to the States of the Union, be applicable in the case of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. ; 

The last part of article II, paragraph (c), of the proposed bill is drafted 
along the same lines as article IV, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States. It deals with interstate extradition of fugitives from justice. 

It is a well-settled rule that the above-mentioned constitutional provision is 
not in its nature self-executing. The Congress, by statute (18 U.S.C.A., sec. 
3182) has made it effective (Ha parte Tenner, 128 P. 2d 338, 341, Cal. 1942). 

The provision of H.R. 9234 would coexist with related Federal enactments, 
supplemental to the Constitution of the United States. 

Article V relates to citizenship. Corresponding provisions on this subject are 
found in section 5 of the Federal Relations Act and in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. I will briefly discuss the different subsections of the 
proposed article: 

The first one, (a), declares the following persons to be citizens of the United 
States: (1) All citizens of Puerto Rico, as defined by the Foraker Act of 1900. 
These are the inhabitants who continued to reside in Puerto Rico and were 
Spanish subjects (except those who chose to preserve their allegiance to Spain) 
and their children (31 Stat. 77, ch. 191). And (2) all persons born in Puerto 
Rico, who were temporarily absent from Puerto Rico on April 11, 1899, and who 
thereafter returned and established a permanent residence in Puerto Rico, if 
they are not citizens of any foreign country. 

This subsection of proposed article V does not change the present law and 
follows its language. Of course, some provisions concerning particular cases 
which have been already executed have been omitted from the proposed bill 
because they are obsolete. 

Subsection (b) declares to be citizens of the United States, as if they would 
have been born in a State of the Union, all persons born in Puerto Rico on or 
after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Under section 302 of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, only such 
persons as are born in Puerto Rico on or after January 13, 1941, are citizens of 
the United States at birth. Those born on or after April 11, 1899, but before 
January 13, 1941, are citizens by collective naturalization, even if they were 
citizens at the very instant they were born. 

This subsection purports to have all persons born in Puerto Rico on or after 
April 11, 1899—the proclamation date of the Treaty of Paris—on equal footing 
with their fellow citizens born in continental United States. This subsection 
would also declare citizens those persons born in Puerto Rico before January 
13, 1941, but who happened not to be residing in Puerto Rico before such date. 

Subsection (c) provides that the bill shall not be construed as depriving any 
person of his citizenship otherwise lawfully acquired or to declare a citizen 
any person who has lost his U.S. nationality under the present law. 

Subsection (d) reenacts present law, when it states that residence in Puerto 
Rico shall be equivalent to residence in a State of the Union for purposes of 
naturalization (sec. 316(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act). 

Subsection (e) substantially reenacts present law which provides that any 
citizen of the United States who is not otherwise a citizen of Puerto Rico shall 
become a citizen of Puerto Rico upon complying with certain conditions. The 
sole difference is that the present law provides for 1 year’s residence while the 
bill would leave residence requisites to the Commonwealth Legislature, as is 
the case in the States. 

Subsection (f) provides that no person born in Puerto Rico shall be subject to 
the loss of his U.S. citizenship by reason of residence in a foreign country. 
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This would only place the American citizens of Puerto Rico in the same 
as citizens born in continental United States. 

The purpose of article XIV is to provide that final judgments or decrees of 
our court of last resort be reviewed directly by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Such appeals are now taken to United States Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, even though they may reach the Supreme Court. 

There are statutory precedents permitting such kind of an appeal. Between 
1911 and 1925, decisions of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
involving Federal questions could be reviewed by writs of error directly by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The same was true of the Philippine 
Islands until it became independent and of some territories, prior to their 
admission as States. 

Apart from these historical facts, there are recent manifestations favoring 
this kind of treatment to Puerto Rico. There is a specific recommendation of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit to the effect that: 

“* * * it would be more appropriate if the judgments of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico were reviewable only in the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the same basis of jurisdiction as is presently given to the Supreme Court of 
the United States to review judgments of the highest court of a State” 
(Figueroa v. People of the Puerto Rico, 232 F. (2d) 615, 618 (1956).) 

Similarly, the Judicial Conference of the United States, which met in Septem. 
ber 1957, noted the fact that the number of cases filed in the court of appeals 
was low and went on record favoring a bill then pending (H.R. 6009), whose 
only objective was the same pursued by article XIV. Finally, the Puerto Rico 
Bar Association, through its president, testified before the House committee 
which held hearings in Puerto Rico in connection with H.R. 6009, and took a 
position definitely in favor of the proposed change. 

One of the distinguished members of this committee seemed to be worried 
by the possibility that the proposal might overburden the Supreme Court Cal- 
endar. In my opinion, that could be the only possible objection to be raised, 
But I am glad to inform you, as the Judicial Conference found, that the number 
of cases appealed from the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico to the court of appeals 
is negligible. The actual figures for the last 6 years are 9, 14, 6, 9, 6, and ll 
cases, respectively. To this it must be added that of the few cases that are 
decided by the court of appeals, many already reach the Supreme Court as a 
final resort. 

And, after all, cases that come before the Supreme Court on writ of certiorari 
may be dismissed very rapidly if there is not a substantial Federal question in 
which circuit courts disagree, merely by refusing to issue the writ. 

These, gentlemen, are our points of view on this matter. If you have any 
questions, I would do my best to try to answer them. 


Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Senator Hipolito Marcano, 
president of the AFL-CIO. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Senator Marcano, you may proceed. 


Position 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HIPOLITO MARCANO, PRESIDENT, 
AFL-CIO, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Senator Marcano. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to express my deep appreciation to you for this opportunity to 
share the responsibility of evaluating the nature, growth, and dynam- 
ics of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico after 7 years of permanent 
association with the United States. I am sure that every American 
citizen on both sides of the ocean will feel sincerely proud of the 
achievements of our Commonwealth during these first 7 years of its 
constitutional and political existence. Our accomplishments have 
been a credit, not only to the dedication, faith and courage of the 
leaders and the people of Puerto Rico, but also to the understanding, 
cooperation and good will of the leaders and people of the United 
States. We have been equal partners in this significant joint venture 
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in democracy, which has strengthened our ties of common citizenship 
and has unfolded new potentialities and new horizons in the constitu- 
tional growth of our nation. 

In the reexamination of the nature and growth of our Common- 
wealth, one important factor has to be kept in mind at all times. The 

ple of Puerto Rico decided at the outset, that they wanted to be 

rmanently associated with the people of the United States. This 
was clearly established above and beyond any reasonable doubt, long 
before the Commonwealth was created. Regardless of any legalistic 
or objective interpretation of the returns of the Puerto Rican polls 
during the last five general elections, one basic factor stands out on its 
own merits high above any other deduction or consideration. After 
four decades of colonial status during which Puerto Rico was con- 
sidered as an “organized but unincorporated territory” that “belonged 
to, but was not a part of United States,” the people decided to put an 
end to this humiliating and subservient condition. Their point of de- 
parture, however, was, that no matter what the ultimate political sub- 
stance or constitutional structure the body politic might eventually 
take, their objective was the permanent association with the United 
States. That conviction has been our compass in the long journey out 
of the dark night of colonialism and deep into the dawn of this new 
domestic life of interdependence and cooperation between our two 
countries. 

In the minds of the leaders and people of Puerto Rico, the concept 
“ermanent association with the United States,” is not a literary 
phrase within the framework of political expediency. It is much 
more than a mere political condition. Permanent association means 
the binding of two communities, not only by the political ties of com- 
mon citizenship, but also by the moral and spiritual ties of a common 
democratic ideal and a common philosophy of life based on the respect 
for human dignity. 

The term “permanent,” isolated from the concept “permanent asso- 
dation,” has no variations. It is a clear-cut, static, and definite idea 
of being and existing now, and of being and existing forever. The 
term “association,” however, is more dynamic. It suggests growth 
and improvement within the existing permanency. The association 
ispermanent but not necessarily static. It is a growing condition in 
all levels of human endeavor. That is why the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, created by our people in 1952 in permanent association 
with the people of the United States, was so different from the colonial 
territory of Puerto Rico which existed by virtue of being a “posses- 
sion” of and not in permanent association with the United States. By 
the same token our Commonwealth continues to grow and advance 
from year to year, as your report to Congress will undoubtedly show. 

The permanent association of the people of Puerto Rico with the 
people of the United States has been also an outstanding achievement 
for both communities. There has been a constant two-way traffic of 
interchange of spiritual and cultural values and of creative human 
experiences—northbound and southbound. I am sure that this con- 
tiuous interchange of values and experiences has enriched our cul- 
tures, our personalities and our moral standing among the other com- 
munities of the hemisphere and the world. 

Today we are debating here around a bill which tends to clarify 
the relations of our communities within the permanent association. 
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It has been very clearly stated that the prime motivation of this bill 
is not to change the nature of the association or to destroy the perm 
nency. On the contrary, the purpose is to strengthen the ties of = 
sociation without curtailing the potentialities of overall growth of the 
Commonwealth. Those ties will be stronger if they are better tides 
stood. The sense of security will be greater if there are no ayens 
of doubt or if we do away with ambiguities that may cast shadows of 
legalistic dissents and constitutional misconceptions especially in the 
minds of politically confused people. 

I will not dwell for long on this point of the motivations and urgenec 
of the Fernés-Murray bill. It was extensively covered in some of the 
previous testimonies before this committee. It will suffice to say that 
there are reasons of domestic and international dimensions which 
should be carefully scrutinized by Congress. Our permanent associa. 
tion is not a domestic matter to be discussed and settled within the 
family inner circle. Other nations and other peoples, especially colo- 
nial peoples of vast regions of the world, are carefully studying the 
creation, and nature of the Commonwealth and scientifically observ. 
ing its growth within itself, and its growth within the constitutional 
system of the United States. Because it is a new form of constitu- 
tional government, there is no pattern for comparison. It is setting 
its own path, creating its own criteria of development, unfolding its 
future with its own resources and potentialities. 

Politically confused people—and please excuse my reference to 
them again—cry within our shores and across the hemisphere to any- 
body who cares to listen, that the Commonwealth is a disguised form 
of colonialism, a monstrous conspiracy against Puerto Rico and other 
equally debased phrases. We have to meet and stop this twaddle talk 
with the clarity of our judicial concepts, with the soundness of our 
ideas and with the vigorous force of our joint action which will show 
our good faith and our best judgment. The Fernés-Murray bill is 
the way to such constructive action. 

Puerto Rico has come a long way, struggling uphill to face and 


solve its problems, most of which were created and aggravated by the | 


colonial status of the first half of thiscentury. The problem was even 
more acute because behind the colonial status there was no colonial 
policy established by the Federal Government. We were taken over | 
y the young Republic as a result of the Spanish-American War, 
Nobody took the time and energy to develop a philosophy or policy 
to govern these newly-acquired territories, which became overnight an 
open frontier for experimentation on a trial and error basis. 
The first 42 years of our colonial history of this century witnesses 
a multiplication of our social and economic problems and a complete | 
ignorance if not indifference toward our political status. It is true 
that there was a lot of political debate trimmed with passionate and 
emotional speeches defending the only two political solutions or alter- 
natives to the problem: either Puerto Rico becomes an independent | 
and sovereign republic or it becomes a federated State of the Union 
While these islandwide debates went on and on from election to elec ‘ 
tion, very little attention was paid to the subhuman conditions of the 
working class, the miserable low wages, the lack of decent homes, the | 
weakness or absence of protective social legislation, the presence of | 
hunger, and disease, and want. | 
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The labor movement was organized at the turn of the century and 
it fought a brave and gallant fight for economic justice and human 
ity, which is one of the glorious chapters of our history. But 
itical power was not in the hands of our people. It was in the 
ede of those that had the economic power. This identity of politi- 
cal and economic power in the hands of the same persons made it very 
dificult if not totally impossible to achieve social justice and economic 
security through the media of legislation and collective bargaining. 
The working people suffered the rigors of economic exploitation in 
addition to political colonialism. Those 2 evils, working hand in hand 
among a population of over 2 million people in an island of only 
3,500 square miles in area, with an agricultural 1-crop—seasonal— 
economy, very little industries, no natural resources, mounting un- 
employment, diseases and want everywhere, created an inward crisis 
in the collective subconsciousness of the people of Puerto Rico. That 
crisis was also their opportunity. They decided to face the issues in 
logical order of importance. With the guidance of devoted and con- 
scious leadership, top priority was assigned to the solution of the 
gocial and economic problems first. The political problem was post- 
ned to a later date. A revolutionary evolution was underway. It 
never stopped because it represents a people on the march, a hope 
and a faith. 

From 1940 to 1948 Puerto Rico dedicated all its energies, resources, 
talent, and collective efforts to the struggle against hunger, unemploy- 
ment, misery, and want. It was the peoples’ fight and it was also the 

ples’ victory. Operation Bootstrap went ahead according to plan- 
ning. Health, education, housing, and land programs brought new 
hopes and security to the workers’ homes. <A progressive social legis- 
jation was enacted. Existing laws were amended to make them ap- 
plicable to existing conditions. Agriculture was improved. Minimum 
wage programs went into effect to improve the economic situation of 
unorganized workers. Unions grew stronger and made good use of 
the progressive labor legislation to protect their membership and in- 
sure better collective bargaining. 

Once we had achieved a sense of security and had the conviction that 
our human equipment was good enough to win, we turned our atten- 
tion to the solution of the political problem. The past was carefully 
reviewed to check our experiences and to plan for the future. The 
old formulas of independence or statehood were discarded. There 
should be some other unknown solution to our old political problem. 
We searched for it and we created it. Full internal autonomy in 
permanent association with the people of the United States embodied 
in @ constitutional, free, and democratic structure of government, 
responsible to the people and organized to serve man and to bring to 
him life abundant. That was the simple philosophy behind the idea 
of the Commonwealth. 

Then we proposed to Congress our association in the nature of a 
compact. ‘The minds met and through a democratic process, the people 
participated in the making of their Commonwealth. That process 
18 matter of record and does not need any further comment at this 
time. Good will and good faith on the part of both governments and 
both communities was the spirit that presided that process. There 
are areas where some clarification still is needed. The Legislature of 
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Puerto Rico asked for that clarification on behalf of our people. I am 
sure that Congress will respond affirmatively on behalf of the people 
of the United States. It is our duty to lift all roadblocks that. might 
tend to stop the progress and growth of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico within its permanent association with the United States, 

The workers of Puerto Rico know that there are basic politica] 
principles without which their struggles are futile and void. Theip 
existence and protection is the duty of every citizen and every freg 
and democratic institution. There must be a healthy democratic way 
of life in all its manifestations in order to insure security and equal 
opportunities to all citizens and their organizations, especially the 
organized labor movement. The peoples’ right to elect its government 
should be free of any influence or intervention by pressure forces op 
powers alien to the genuine interest of the community be those powers 
economic, religious, military, totalitarian, racial or ethnic. The po- 
litical power should always rest in the hands of the people and not 
elsewhere. Economic power has no right to buy, coerce, cajole or jp 
any way divert political power from its eminent duty to the people, 
Those who choose to represent the body politic, better be its servant 
and not its master. Come what may, the interests of the people ig 
paramount and comes first. 

Now, those and other similar elementary principles must govern 
and be ever present in a truly democratic society. Organized labor 
movement is conscious and aware of that reality. That is why, as we 
look back way beyond 1940 and as far back as the turn of the cen- 
tury, we affirm our determination to cling to this, our democratic way 
of life, and compromise with no one and with nothing else. 

The workers are not motivated only by the tremendous economic 
progress, increase in wages, better labor contracts, shorter hours, 
more welfare plans, fringe benefits, social and protective legislation, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” There are other values beyond 
material achievements that are equally important and basic to the 
labor movement. Nobody can deny that never before in the history 
of Puerto Rico, both material and moral values had achieved such 
high standards of development. The workers know, because they 
have been the recipients of the impact of progress in the Common- 
wealth. Their social, economic, cultural, and moral improvement has 
been achieved through the combined efforts of the sum total of the 
collectivity, but above all by a creative force of good will and deter- 
mination under the leadership of men of faith and courage. Within 
the frame of that achievement the labor movement has been able to con- 
tribute with all its resources to improve the conditions of the workers 
and their families. By so doing, it has also made a substantial contri- 
bution to the growth of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The battle is not over yet. We have faced and solved many prob- 
lems. Other problems spring up as a sequence to former ones. But 
we are not discouraged. We have learned to do it the hard way. If 
we did it yesterday, we will do it today and again tomorrow. Theonly 
thing we demand, and we think we are entitled to it, is that our sin- 
cere efforts in the transformation of our small island into a pro 
gressive community within the constitutional structure of the United 
States be not jeopardized by emotional stumbling blocks but helped 
by rational steppingstones. 
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Back in 1940, the average wage in manufacturing was 19 cents an 
hour, and in the home needlework industry there were wages as low 
as 3 cents an hour. Those wages have been increasing steadily. For 
example, in the clothing industry, exclusive of the home needlework, 
the hourly rates in 1952—at the time of the creation of the Common- 
wealth—were $0.346, with an average weekly salary of $11.66. Those 
rates have increased as follows: 

















Year Hourly rates | Total work- Average 

week weekly salary 

jiecdimnd ekobhouSatnedeeseces ndbidaaduaachhide $0. 375 33.3 | $12.4 

—— <i 5 NA AS ie AME BP Bact. 391 33.5 13.1 
Eo iid. 22. .--11saceekcsaca eT sBikics 499 | 33.3 16. 62 
SS Aichi an cadicstpnnancldadanienlicheniing "625 | 33.6 21. 00 
— De ein seketedatncttndoved d | . 694 | 32. 9 22. 83 
—---- 33.7 25. 81 


19Bncccveeaeonnne-nneneneneeeneeeenenenenaennnenenananeenee 766 | 


Nore.—The number of people employed in this industry in 1952 
was 15,176, both male and female. That figure had a slight steady 
increase in 1958; the number employed was 17,572. The tendency of 
factory average hourly earnings has been to increase constantly. The 
net increase between 1952 and 1958 was 121.4 percent. During the 
last 3 years, these increases have been more dramatic. The increment 
in the average salary from 1955 to 1956 was 25.2 percent; from 1956 
to 1957, 11 percent; and from 1957 to 1958, 10.4 percent. The net 
increase during these last 3 years has been about 50 percent. Average 
weekly earnings: have also increased because the number of hours 
worked during the week has remained constant. 

Of course, we are not proud of a $0.766 hourly rate with an aver- 
age weekly earnings of $25.81. But we are struggling upward and 
forward. Let me note in passing that the highest average weekly 
salary in 1958 in the Nation, was Alaska with a total of $132.97, fol- 
lowed somewhat closely by Michigan with an average of $102.44; then 
California with $97.38 and forth down the line to Mississippi, $61.30 
and South Carolina with $61.09. 

In due time, we will achieve our goal, which is to equal and sur- 
pass South Carolina and Mississippi. It will take a longer time to 
jon the exclusive club of Alaska and Michigan with an average 
weekly salary of over $100, but we hope to get as close to it as possible, 
if somebody doesn’t scorch the earth and blast the bridges ahead of 
us. And even so, we will try. 

We are striving for the highest possible wages at every level of our 
progress, but we want to keep our people employed. The above text 
table shows that 17,572 workers make a substandard weekly earning 
of $25.81 in this industry. If the average hourly wages of those 
people were raised overnight to $1 or maybe $1.25 an hour for 17,500 
people we would add those same people to the unemployment figures. 

Our industrialization program is only half way. We need many 
more factories and jobs. We want to increase our production to the 
highest possible level but we also want a continuous growth in our 
standards of living. The Commonwealth is the only forseeable con- 
stitutional medium by which we will continue to achieve those high 
goals while we maintain our dignity as people, our identity as a self- 
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—— community and our association with the family of the 59 
States. 

We know that there are many problems and difficulties ahead, byt 
we have faith, devotion, and courage. There were many evils which 
we faced and eradicated from our midst in the past. Colonialign 
was one of them. Extreme poverty, ignorance, and insecurity weg 
others. We hope they will never strike again to imperil our progress, 
The bill before you is the expression of our hopes to prevent the rp. 
currence of such social and economic maladies. 

This bill has been introduced in Congress on petition from the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico, to our Resident Commissioner, QOyp 
legislature speaks for the people of Puerto Rico for the same people 
that created and supported the Commonwealth. In purely demo. 
cratic and constitutional theory, we represent and speak for the sun 
total of our community, regardless of how the two small minorit 
parties voted when the resolution was debated and approved. Hoy. 
ever, from the standpoint of actual electoral results, we also speak 
for the overwhelming majority of the voters of Puerto Rico sinee 
1940. The returns of the local elections from 1940 to 1956, includi 
the returns of the special constitutional elections, have a very interest- 
ing story to tell. Thus, this bill is the voice of the people of our 
Commonwealth addressed to the Congress of the Nation, asking that 
our articles of permanent association be revised in the light of the 
experience of these 7 years, to assure its continuous development and 
to destroy lateral ambushes to our progress. 

There are some persons who would like to defeat this bill with 
shouts, engineering pressure parades, flag-waving marathons and 
emotional “write-to-Congress-propaganda.” You are veterans in 
this game and do not need any coaching from the bench or from the 
sidelines. Certainly, you gentlemen are not going to report on what 
minority pressure groups shout on the streets, but on the true facts 
displayed before you here and on what you investigate yourselves out- 
side. ‘Those minority groups have a right to heckle and parade, 
They have failed in the last five elections to convince the people of 
Puerto Rico to vote for them. They are confused voters but good 
shouters, so let them parade and shout. We do not share their 
highly pitched overtoned opinions, but we guarantee their right to 
yell them out as they see fit. 

In closing, I want to underscore again that we are not debating as 
of now the political future of Puerto Rico. Seven years ago, we 
wiped out from our history the stigma of colonialism and created this 
dynamic Commonwealth. When our social, cultural and economic 
goals are fully achieved, then it will be up to the people of Puerto 
Rico to debate their future. That will be their hour of decision and 
with the blessings of God and their experience of the present, they 
will make the right choice at the right time. We do not want to 
make a right choice at the wrong time. At this moment it is our 
duty to clear the way for the uninterrupted progress of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico in permanent association with the United 
States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. I would simply like to con- 
gratulate the Senator on a literary masterpiece which has been wedded 
to some hard commonsense, in my opinion. 
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Mr. Aspinall ? ' 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, all I have to say is that the witness 
hasspoken of a philosophy of life I have always had, and I congratu- 

im. 
as O’Brien. Mr. Westland? — 

Mr. Westianp. I, too, would like to compliment the Senator on his 

satement, and particularly his statement on page 9, where you say 
ou want to pass Mississippi and South Caro ina in their wages, I 
think you also arrived at the proper conclusion—if you did, you 
would thereby probably lose industry here in Puerto Rico. 

Senator Marcano. That is right, sir. _ 

Mr. WestiaNnp. There is one other question I have been asking sev- 
eral other witnesses, Senator, and I have not pom an answer. How 
many members do you have in the AFL-CIO 

Senator Marcano. Approximately 150,000. 

Mr. WestLAnpD. 150,000 out of 

Senator Marcano. Out of a total labor force of 658,000. The labor 
foree of 658,000 includes people enn rre in service industries and 
garment and white collar. The total labor force varies because of 
migration and mobility of people. 

r, WestLAnD. Do you run on the Popular Party or Labor Party? 
Do you have a party that you run on? 

Senator Marcano. The Popular Democratic Party. 

Mr. WestLanp. The Popular Democratic Party ? 

Senator Marcano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. I read in the paper you had quite a hassle here a 
while back, I believe it was, with the Teamsters. Hoffa said he was 
going to take care of you down here. What peppenes! 

Senator Marcano. He said many things, and failed in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Westianv. He failed here? 

Senator Marcano. Yes. He has a small organization but has not 
been able to go beyond that small organization. 

. WxestLaNnp. I was interested because he is out to get me, too. 
I wondered if he was going to get you as well as me. 


Senator Marcano. We will stop him any time he tries to venture 
in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prosr. I, too, would like to compliment the Senator on a very 
fine presentation. 

I notice, on page 9 of your statement, you show 17,572 employed 
in the clothing industry. Yesterday in response to a question, the 
Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Sierra, said they consider a 35-hour 
week meaning those people are fully employed. I wonder whether or 
not these 17,500 are considered fully employed if the 35-hour week is 
the basis for employment figures. 

Senator Marcano. The table shows in 1958, the last year we took 
up in this table, the total workweek for those people was 33.7. So 
these people are employed. 

Mrs. Prosr. You consider them fully employed? 

Senator Marcano. On an average of 33 hours a week. 

Mrs. Prost. Yesterday the answer was given that the workweek 


was 36 hours. Do you consider those working 33 hours to be fully 
employed ? 
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Senator Marcano. Generally speaking it is 35 hours, but thig jg 
actual statistical matter. I think the industry taken was the who 
industry exclusive of home needlework, and the report has the exag 
number of hours, 33.7, with the hourly rate of 76 cents an hour and 
the average weekly rate of $25.31. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powerex. Not only is the senator a distinguished labor leader 
and senator but he is an outstanding churchman and at one time 
president of the Council of Churches. 

I am interested in the minimum wage, as you know. I am wonder. 
ing if the AFL-CIO in Puerto Rico subscribes to the national plat. 
form of the AFL-CIO which includes extension of coverage and $1,95 
an hour minimum wage. Do you subscribe to the Federal minimyn 
wage goals of the national AFL-CIO? 

Senator Marcano. We do subscribe to the goals of the national 
policy of the AFL-CIO, but, of course, Puerto Rico is a special cagg 
where the same law makes provision for the appointment of indus. 
trial committees. We think for the time being, as we struggle upward 
and forward with this economic problem, we have to adhere to the 
amendments to the law. 

Mr. Powetx. Of the Commonwealth? 

Senator Marcano. I mean the Federal law. 

Mr. Powerex. The reason I asked the question, when I was here 
last on the Labor Subcommittee we had a conference with all of your 
colleagues, members of the board and the vice president. 

Senator Marcano. That is right. 

Mr. Power. And they said to me their position was in favor of 
the Federal minimum wage for Puerto Rico and they supported that 
unanimously. And I wassurprised. 

Senator Marcano. Probably they meant that it is the goal of the 
labor movement to achieve the highest possible wages within the 
Federal minimum wage law. But for the time being as we struggle, 
as I said before, we have to apply the exception to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Powerex. I am glad to have you clarify that. 

I have one last question. Yesterday, in an exchange of ideas with 
Mr. Sierra, he challenged me to do part of his work, to provide a 
solution for the problem of migration of laborers out of Puerto Rico. 
I am going to meet that challenge not on committee time, but after 
the committee leaves the island of Puerto Rico, when I will holds 
press conference. 

What is the position of the AFL-CIO toward the reduction of agri- 
culture from the place where at one time recently it was 34 percent 
of the gross income and today, in 4 years, it has been reduced to 12 
percent? Have you a position as AFL-CIO leader on that particu- 
lar question ? 

Senator Marcano. Yes. Let me tell you that the economy of 
Puerto Rico, as you know, for the first half of the century was 4 
purely agricultural economy. A one-crop economy, seasonal. As 
part of the development of Puerto Rico we had to develop side by 
side an industrial economy. That does not mean they are going to 
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wipe out the agricultural economy. We have to strengthen the agri- 
cultural economy and develop an industrial economy. 

Mr. Power. Thank you very much. — 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Marcano. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Mr. Jose E. Bosch, repre- 
gnting the Federal Employees Council and the National Customs 
Service Association. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 


STATEMENT OF J. E. BOSCH, MEMBER, COUNCIL OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, INC., AND NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Boscu. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, my name is J. E. Bosch. I appear before this 
honorable committee as a member of the Council of Federal Em- 
ployees, Inc. This is an organization which consists of more than 
300 registered members, all of whom are persons in the employment 
of the U.S. Government in Puerto Rico. I wish to thank you in be- 
half of the council for the opportunity to present its views with re- 
spect to the bills under your consideration, H.R. 5926 and H.R. 9234. 
Allow me to wish at the same time you all, members of the committee 
as well as the staff, a most pleasant stay in the only lands in the 
Caribbean under the flag of the United States. 

The Council of Federal Employees opposes the proposed legisla- 
tion and is honored by this opportunity to present its arguments. 

Were the Council of Federal Employees to accept the views, amply 
publicized and heatedly maintained by the local supporters of the 
proposed legislation, this presentation should have logically started 
by questioning the jurisdiction of Congress to hold public hearings 
within the limits of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. However, it 
is the council’s belief that Congress has committed no such trespass 
and is acting in Puerto Rico, as it does anywhere else throughout the 
national territory, in the legitimate exercise of its constitutional 
powers. 

The corporate purposes of the organization I am representing here 
are the following : 

To promote loyalty to the highest moral principles, and to country 
above loyalty to persons, party, or Government department. 

To promote, maintain and foster the Constitution, laws, and regu- 
lations of the United States and all governments therein and expose 
evasions thereof. 

To lawfully expose any action which in any way may sever, weaken, 
endanger the union of Puerto Rico with the United States of 
America within the framework of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The members of this organization are conscious of the importance 
to Puerto Rico and the United States of a real, honest, and permanent 
union of this island and the United States and are determined that 
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information from all sources shall be made available to this honorably 
committee in the consideration of the pending legislation which affects 
the backbone of this union. 

It should be made clear at the very beginning that we are proud of 
the achievements in economic development and local administratioy 
under the present Puerto Rican leadership. However, we should like 
to preserve in our basic laws such guarantees that which will make jt 
impossible for any faction lacking the same sense of responsibility to 
get into power and unwisely and detrimentally to the national jp. 
terests, make use of the extraordinary powers which, under the pro. 
posed legislation, would be conferred upon Puerto Rico. 

The situation could easily arise under which the U.S. Con 
through the dispensation of money grants for numerous Federal pre 
grams, paid for by American taxpayers from Florida to Alaska and 
from New York to Hawaii, could find itself financing and promoti 
a sentiment for independence among people who overwhelmingly de. 
sire to live the destiny of the American people. 

The fact might arise if a leader should rise in Puerto Rico and 
control the votes of the people and this leader were an ambitions 
demagogue claiming friendship to the Nation. It could happen that 
this person could have been, since years back, a hidden enemy of the 
Nation in the sense that he would not like to continue under its flag 
while proclaiming such friendship. 

It is not strange to history that demagogues have been capable of 
destroying the ultimate happiness of their people through the w.- 
conscious domination of others. We are satisfied that under the laws 
of the United States, and while we call ourselves Americans, no such 
thing has happened nor can it happen. 

Based on the above mentioned point, the council believes that the 
following general points are in order: 

Puerto Rico is an important link in the hemispheric defense and 
the national territory and is the principal Carribbean outpost and, 
by its integration with the United States, of great strategic impor- 
tance for the national] security. Whatever defense installations ar 
built in Puerto Rico are on the firm rock of U.S. terrain and the u- 
most care should be given to preserve and develop on the island 4 
population with unquestionable loyalty as American citizens, What 
is built in Puerto Rico by way of defense installations should not be 
made insecure by conflict of loyalty, sabotage, subversion, or other 
adverse factors which exist in the case of many oversea areas. Re 
cent history, as well as history in the making in Latin America, is 
proof that tenure of bases in foreign, even friendly foreign areas, is 
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uncertain. To encourage the growth of nationalistic sentiments in | 


Puerto Rico would place defense installations in Puerto Rico in 4 


situation similar to those in areas where our tenure may be affected by | 


many disturbing factors and would hinder the realization of Puerto 


Rico’s destiny as an oversea outpost for the defense of the Nation | 


and of the whole free world. itt 

As a place of such vital strategic value to the national security it 8 
contrary to public interest to allow the incubation and development 
of any condition which may dilute the sense of loyalty to the Nation 
through conveyance to a body politic in which the creation of nm 
tionalistic feelings is promoted, and on the contrary every opportt- 
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nity should be given to the creation of conditions which develop the 
most sincere sense of loyalty to the Nation and, above all, a feeling 
of proud possession of the rights derived from citizenship as well as 
its duties and obligations. _ ) 

As you know, the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico held hear- 
ings on the amendments to the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act. 
The testimony of numerous persons whose views are generally ac- 
cepted as representing the viewpoint of the local supporters of the 

roposed legislation, clearly indicates that a new approach to the 

litical status of Puerto Rico is contemplated. 

The contemplated status of Puerto Rico, or, rather, the so-called 

owth of the present status would constitute a departure from the 
normal development of a U.S. territory into eventual integration in 
the Nation as a permanent part of it. 

The Council of Federal Employees does not conceive of a better 
argument to prove this than the reaction of a prominent supporter 
of independence for Puerto Rico when he appeared at the hearings 
held by the Puerto Rico Legislature, starting January 26, 1959. On 
February 3, 1959, the record of said hearings shows the following: 

Members of the legislature, before expressing my position, I wish to point out 
that those who have known me as a supporter of independence during my whole 
life, should know also that I continue believing in independence as the only solu- 
tion to our political problem. This solution is appropriate to solve our problems 
of democracy, our economic problems, and our relations with the rest of the 
world. I make this statement to the members of this committee in order to 
explain that when these hearings were announced, I believed there was not 
the most remote possibility that I could offer my ideas. However, I must con- 
fess that, after reading the newspapers in Puerto Rico, reporting the first ses- 
sion in which attorney Trias Monge testified, and after attending one of the 
sessions, reading the statement of attorney Benjamin Ortiz, and besides, after 
witnessing the participation of the legislators who are members of this committee 
and their questions, I made my own conclusions. There being no incompatibility 
between the ideal of independence in its most pure and legitimate goal and the 
authentic Commonwealth within the spirit I have observed in these hearings, 
all of it has led me to conclude, by the statements of the colleagues that have 
preceded me, and as a result of 27 years of my life dedicated to the study of 
these matters, as a professor at the university where I teach the laws that govern 
our commercial life, and through my work with these problems, I felt I could 
make some contribution to the work of this committee in the discharge of its 
responsibility. In this manner, the Legislature of Puerto Rico should be able 


to make to the U.S. Congress the most adequate presentation of the problem of 
the revision of the relations. 


The foregoing remarks, delivered at the hearings conducted by the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico, represent what could be classified as a 
reasoned reaction of a supporter of independence. In effect, he con- 
cluded that the supporters of the changes incorporated in H.R. 5926 
and 9234 were talking about independence. If this is the case of Mr. 
Rafael Soltero Peralta, a distinguished attorney, a university profes- 
sor, and a man dedicated to the study of the political and economic 

roblems for a lifetime, it would not be surprising if similar views are 

eld by less refined and sophisticated citizens. 

Article II (c) of H.R. 9234 may induce Congress to define by in- 
direct action a sovereignty which may not have entered the mind of 
those who have written the proposed legislation. Said article reads 
as follows : 


A person charged in any State, territory or possession of the United States, or 
the District of Columbia, with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
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justice and be found in Puerto Rico shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State, territory or possession, or the District of Columbia, from which he 
fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State, territory or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, having jurisdiction of the crime, and a person charged 
in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with treason, felony or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice and be found in a State, territory or possession, of the 
District of Columbia, on demand of the executive authority of the Commonweajty 
of Puerto Rico, shall be delivered up to be removed thereto. 

There could not possibly be any objection to the above mentioned 
provision of law if it were not for that part of which it reads (lines 
18 and 19) :” * * * and a person charged in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with treason”. The crime of treason is specifically defined 
in section 3, article IL of the Federal Constitution by delegation of the 
sovereign States. Also the delegation of power of the sovereign States 
conferred upon Congress the exclusive franchise of declaring its 
punishment. ; 

Although the States may have the power to define the crime of 
treason against them, we cannot see how could a territory, which de- 
rives its powers from the powers delegated to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, make such definition. ’ 

The proposed legislation is very vague with respect to the charge of 
treason in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It is not clear whether 
the charge of the crime is for acts committed against the majesty 
of the laws of the United States within the geographical limits or 
boundaries of Puerto Rico, or whether the implication is that the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico may define the crime and declare its punish- 
ment. The latter, I repeat, is a power which no one of the sovereign 
States of the Union has. Not even Congress itself has the power to 
extend the definition of the crime of treason beyond the specie words 
of the Constitution. 

The concession or grant to the President of the United States of the 
power to negotiate trade and commercial agreements which is con- 
templated in article IV(f) of the proposed legislation (H.R. 9234, 
p. 10, lines 8 to 15) designates Puerto Rico as recipient of special treat- 
ment in this field. 

None of the States of the Union enjoy the privilege that this sec- 
tion would grant to Puerto Rico. The trade and commercial agree- 
ment which under the direction of the executive branch of govern- 
ment are executed according to laws of Congress are equally binding 
upon each and every one of the States. 

The grant of power to the President to exclude Puerto Rico upon 
its request to get a special treatment would circumvent the constitu- 
tional franchise of the legislative branch of the government in the ad- 
vice and consent in the making of treaties. When Congress wields its 
power in this field it does so for the protection of the Nation includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. There is no apparent reason for the main provisions 
of section IV of the proposed legislation unless it is the intention of 
Congress to grant Puerto Rico special privileges and place it in a 
special position outside of its constitutional regulation of a uniform 
customs service throughout the whole Nation. Congress has seen 
fit to make elaborate regulation just for this purpose in setting up 
the Federal Tariff Commission, and section 315 of the Tariff Act em- 
powers the President to make such decisions regarding the raising or 
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lowering of tariffs and duties after such decision is a rrived at accord- 
ing with the operation of the mechanism set up by Congress. 
he provision contained in section LV (e) of H.R. 5926 is a recogni- 
tion of a power which no State has when it mentions “customs of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico”. As in other instances in this bill, this 
is another example of recognition of sovereignty only justified if the 
intention of Congress is to eventually recognize the independence of 
Puerto Rico. It is obvious that the question of implied sovereignty 
has such transcendent meaning that it cannot be subject to implica- 
tions or left for later judicial decision. Neither can it be left open for 
estoppel by administrative decisions and interpretations. . 

Congress, under its power to regulate customs throughout the Na- 
tion has seen fit to approve legislation regulating it for the benefit of 
the whole Nation in the pursuit of national policy. Our suggestion 
to correct any local problem is to make provision in the proposed 
legislation to submit it to the U.S. Tariff Commission which is the body 
empowered by the laws of the United States to meet and solve such 
problems. ek ; 

We do not feel free at this time to publicly state how the operation 
of this proposed provision, with its evident loopholes, could hurt both 
the interests of the United States and particularly the interests of 
Puerto Rico. ; res 

Our suggestion would be that this sensitive field be taken into con- 
sideration by an executive or private session of this honorable com- 
mittee on the basis of testimony of witnesses with specialized training 
andexperience. 

Article VI of the proposed bill could only be justified if there was 
a previous definite understanding that Puerto Rico is being groomed 
for independence and Congress has no interest in keeping govern- 
mental, administrative policies affecting its constitutionally delegated 
powers uniformly exercised throughout all of the national territory 
and make exceptions in favor of Puerto Rico. 

The provision relative to the ability of Puerto Rico to offer and 
make payment in exchange of the assumption on the part of the local 
government of specific functions, duties, and services performed by 
the United States in the island which are also performed in each one 
of the States, would constitute a convincing showing of duty of citi- 
znship only if financial ability to pay were shown accompanied by 
the desire of the people of Puerto Rico to participate in the financing 
of such Federal functions, duties, and services through the payment of 
taxes into the U.S. Treasury and in that manner fully participate as 
amatter of right in many such programs from which Puerto Rico has 
heretofore been favored out of funds supplied by taxpayers from 
Colorado, New Mexico, Washington, New York, and Oregon; besides 
all the citizens of the other States who are favored with the rights 
and burdened with the duties of American citizenship. 

If Congress should decide that it is within its dignity to enter in 
mercenary transactions for money received with its own powers as the 
object of the transaction there are still objections to be made to the 
proposal. 

Supposing the provision were made the law of the land; it does not 
provide any kind of standards under which such concession of power 
should be delegated. The provision is a blank check with no means 
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of preserving whatever rights and responsibilities Congress may 
have disposed of. 

Even in the event that the obstacles which these arguments proyokg 
in connection with the question whether there is constitutional power 
of Congress to further delegate the power delegated to it by the 
States, there is still further objection in the specific case of Puerto 
Rico. 

History proves that delegation of Federal functions for administra. 
tion by Puerto Rico has not been in the best interests of the United 
States. 

The Puerto Rico Department of Labor agreed to administer locally 


the Federal Labor Relations Act for the United States, a power which 


after a few years of ineffective and deficient operation had to be with. 
drawn, and the National Labor Relations Board had to take the fune. 
tions previously delegated to the local government. 

The same problem and the same solution resulted from the dele. 
gation and administration of U.S. Civil Service functions and thos 
of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit of the Federal Treasury, 

This again, touched by sensitivity, should not, on our belief, be 
taken up in a public hearing. Our position, with respect to past dele. 
patene of Federal functions to Puerto Rico, could be further gone into 

y the examination of past experiences of the heads of the executive 
departments concerned. 

Article VII represents a surrender by the United States of rights 
acquired by virtue of the treaty made with Spain on December 10, 
1898, and operates as a limitation of the effective exercise of proprie. 
tary rights and the exercise of rights held under treaty. Section 2 
of Public Law 703, chapter 1073, 883d Congress, 2d session, approved 
August 30, 1954, contains the following statement: 

Findings: The Congress of the United States hereby makes the following 
findings concerning the development, use, and control of atomic energy: * * * 

(b) In permitting the property of the United States to be used by others, such 
use must be regulated in the national interest and in order to provide for the 
se defense and security and to protect the health and safety of the 
public. 

In the matter of the holding of properties of the United States, 
emotion and subjectivity must be buried because there is a specific 
command already made by Congress. The question whether the use 
of the land and other properties held by the United States in Puerto 
Rico have been used in the development of programs the result of 
which have had hemispheric meaning should be considered. There 
are tracts of land in use in Puerto Rico by experimental stations op- 
erated by the Department of Agriculture. In the same way that those 
stations operate in individual States, they operate in Puerto Rico. 

The experimentation, the research and results is not exclusively 
owned and exploited by the U.S. Government. This is a contribution 
to science and to industry for the benefit of all the world. The dis 
position of properties, without the necessary limitations besides those 
vaguely provided in the proposed legislation, might materially affect 
programs conducted by the Federal Government about which the 
localized interests of Puerto Rico could not be concerned, 

Article [X(a) is an affirmation of the principle of preference t0 
Puerto Rico to the prejudice of the rest of the States of the Union 
It represents the ultimate extension of a principle from which the 
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United States found escape necessary when the Articles of Confedera- 
tion proved to be the seed of oppressive irregularities which affected 
the pursuits and employment of the people. eae and special 
dispensation to a locality proved burdensome to others and were 
abolished by the supreme law of the Constitution. The clause which 
rovides that “laws respecting Puerto Rico enacted by the Congress 
in the exercise of ‘other powers’ shall be applicable in respect of 
Puerto Rico upon its acceptance by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico,” is so foreign to the American way that not even the most 
strenuous exertion of the “American genius” to create and develop 
could entertain the notion of the conditional consent of the people 
to the enactment of Congress. 

Article LX (b) deals with a legal problem which under the present 
Federal Relations Act has created considerable controversy in connec- 
tion with the scope of the phrase “the statutory laws of the United 
States not locally inapplicable.” 

This controversy has had expression in the cases of Guerrido v. 
Alcoa SS. Co., 234 Fed. (2d) 349; Dario Sanchez v. U.S. 256 F. (2d) 
73; Carrion v. Gonzalez, 125 S. Supp. 819, and Moreno v. Rios v. US., 
956 F. (2d) 68. The above quoted phrase should be expressed in 
terms of definite meaning and scope, and any new legislation should 
find a substitute for it so that in unmistakable terms the people may 
have a guide and a standard with respect to its ae 

The provisions of proposed article LX (a) go far beyond the require- 
ments for such a clarification. Instead of stating that about what 
nobody validly objects to and what has already been said by the courts 
(U.S. v. Rios, 14 F. Supp. 376), the phraseology of the proposed H.R. 
9234, at lines 15 and 16, page 14, contains an admission on the part of 
Congress that it has renegated from its constitutional franchise under 
article [V of the Federal Constitution. 

Furthermore, lines 21 to 24 are an expression of such renegation of 
power with the addition that laws of Congress to be made operative in 
Puerto Rico, at least, in the cases therein mentioned, must bear the 
ratification on the part of the people of Puerto Rico. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that paragraph (c) of 
the proposed article IX is obviously inconsistent with the first sentence 
of paragraph (a). Paragraph (a) sets the standard of the same ap- 
plicability of laws to Puerto Rico as they are to each one of the States, 
whereas oe (c) with a vague reference to “other powers” 
projects Puerto Rico to orbits into which not even the State of Florida 
has been able to reach from Point Canaveral. 

Again, although the permissive “may” is used in line 15 of article 
IX, indicating that the Congress, by prior legislation renounced its 
powers over Puerto Rico under article 4 of the Federal Constitution, 
assuming that Congress could legally do that, there is no doubt that 


confusion is thrown in the lot when lines 21 to 22, page 14 of H.R. 
9234 state : 


Any law respecting Puerto Rico enacted by the Congress in the exercise of 
other powers * * *, 
The argument could be put forth that this is just a juridical 
‘boobytrap” which, if stepped upon, would leave the big question 
over the search of these semantic “other powers.” This is just another 
instance in which the Federal Council of Employees suggests very 
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respectfully that most careful consideration be given to possible argy- 
ments that may later on be raised if the provision would be adopted, 

The legislative history of the Federal Relations Act is pregnant 
with the principle that the fundamental relations between Puerto Rieo 
and the United States would not be changed. Specific mention was 
made by Congress in its reports. However, the local supporters of 
the present proposed legislation, made in the course of cosmetic cor. 
rections, aborted the basic premises by proclaiming the launching into 
life the Leviathan of the Free Associated State of Puerto Rico, mod. 
estly translated into the term “Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Section XVI constitutes an attempt to curtail popular judgment: 
to put it in leading strings. The present idea of the “growth of the 
Commonwealth” represents the idea and belief of a way of thinking 
that is increasingly polarizing impopularity. If article XVI were 
adopted, it would be tantamount to a vote of lack of confidence in the 
people, the plain people of Puerto Rico, and contrary to the under- 
lying genius of American institutions which, while admitting the idea 
of putting restraints on the government does not tolerate restraint on 
the people themselves. 

The idea which underlies article XVI would commit the plain 
people of Puerto Rico to a daily watch of ticker machine. The his- 
tory of the struggle of territories toward eventual development into 
the common American destiny was never submitted to such humilia- 
tions. Do not allow Puerto Ricans to be submitted to this treatment. 
Let them, at any time they freely choose, decide their destiny by 
themselves. 

The Council of Federal Employees is grateful of the leniency and 
patience of the gentlemen of the committee. Maybe the members 
may have questions some of which I may be able to answer. 

As has been suggested, there are questions which should not be, in 
discretion, publicly discussed. The honorable committee is the sole 
judge of this. Other questions might require specialized treatment. 
For these, I would respectfully defer an answer until such time as 
the members of the committee might be disposed to grant. 

The Council of Federal Employees recommends that the proposed 
legislation not be approved. The fact itself that there has been 
achievement of which we are all proud in the short term of 7 years 
is reason enough to ratify what has been performed in an affirmative 
way; to erase misconception, and let the people select their final des- 
tiny with the same liberty that all American people have had since 
the baptismal sacrifice of blood was made in the Revolutionary War 
and sealed in the last quarter of the last century. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there questions? 

Thank you again. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Nicolas Nogueres Rivera, representing 
the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF NICOLAS NOGUERAS, JR., LEGAL COUNSEL, PUERTO 
RICO FREE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Nocurras. Before beginning my statement, let me say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am the son of Mr. Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, who is 
president of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor. I am just 
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admitted to the bar as an attorney and I come to testify on behalf 
of our federation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Noeurras. Mr. Chairman and Congressmen, I appear before 
this committee on behalf of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Labor (Federacion Libre de los Trabajadores de Puerto Rico) 
founded in the year 1899 under the inspiration and leadership of 
Santiago Iglesias Pantin who was born in Spain and who, after the 
landing of the American troops in Puerto Rico, adhered to the 
American ideals and principles and to the American flag. He be- 
came a loyal American and oriented the labor institutions founded 
by him in the doctrines, principles, and ideals cherished so much by 
the American people. 

He worked hard for the extension of a collective American citizen- 
ship to the people of Puerto Rico and risked his precious life once 
and again in defending the permanency of the American flag and the 
democratic ideals and principles it represents. 

May I remind you, honorable members of the U.S. Congress, that 
exactly 20 years ago, December 5, 1939, this great. American, who by 
that time was the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Wash- 
ington, serving his second term, passed away. 

In reminding this great labor leader, Santiago Iglesias Pantin, 
I have to bring to your attention the H.R. 1394 presented by him— 
to enable the people of Puerto Rico to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the States— 
the year 1935. Hearings before the House Committee on Territories 
(74th Cong.) were held May 22, June 4 and 18, 1935. In that occasion 
among other important statements Santiago Iglesias Pantin expressed 
the following: 

We have rejected all formulas of a colonial government. We consider this 
formula disgraceful and not compatible with the civil dignity of our Nation, and 
therefore we proclaim the permanent union of the people of Puerto Rico with 
the people of the United States to maintain and consecrate socially, politically, 
and industrially a democratic community with the same rights and duties as 
any community in our Nation. We want and are anxious to be recognized 
as an integral part of the States of the Union to lead our future along that line. 

Today, at this hearing, 20 years after the death of the founder of 
organized labor movement in our island, I have the privilege to appear 
before this committee to fight again for the same principles and the 
same ideals which have guided our labor organization since it was 
founded. 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, I am proud to say so, 
has kept and will keep an unaltered and firm position of loyalty and 
devotion to our Nation, the United States of America. Since the 
very moment that the American flag arrived to this island, the work- 
Ing people of Puerto Rico began to enjoy the blessings of the guaran- 
tees embodied in the Constitution of the United States which have 
been a decisive factor for the betterment of the economic, social, and 
working conditions of our workers and for the life of organized 
labor in Puerto Rico. 

Our Free Federation of Labor has not hesitated to give its whole- 
hearted backing to Federal legislation granting to Puerto Rico a 
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higher degree of local self-government compatible with our rights 
and duties as American citizens, and with our loyalty to our Nation, 
That is why we gave full support to Public Law 600 which authorigeg 
Puerto Rico to make its own constitution. The workers of this 
island saw in that step taken by Congress an implied promise of 
statehood for Puerto Rico and the beginning of the end of second 
class American citizenship under the American flag. 

The Governor of Puerto Rico and other governmental representa. 
tives stated in the mainland as well as locally that under the proposed 
legislation there would be no limitation to the exercise of sovereignt 
over our island by the United States, and that no new economic or 
legal relationship was to be created with the United States. 

On August 27, 1951, the delegates for a constitutional convention 
were elected on the basis of political party membership. Out of 99 
delegates chosen, 70 were members of the Popular Democratic Party, 
including the Governor of Puerto Rico, the Resident Commissioner, 
and the heads of each house of our local legislature. A1l the appointed 
committees were headed by a prominent member of the Popular 
Democratic Party, and in all committees there was a majority of mem- 
bers belonging to said party. 

After the Constitutionel Assembly of Puerto Rico approved the 
new constitution, our Puerto Rico Free Federation of oan which 
was considered a State branch of the AFL, held a special convention 
to carefully study and consider the constitution. An overwhelming 
majority of the delegates to the convention adopted a resolution r- 
jecting said constitution and instructing affiliated locals and member. 
ship to campaign and vote against it. Referring to the political fie- 
tion which surprisingly enough the new constitution intended to 
create, we said on that occasion : 

The political fiction will result if accepted by the U.S. Congress, as a pre 
cedent and will have the effect of freezing the status quo of Puerto Rico or any 
legitimate aspiration of the American citizens in this American territory to be 
placed on the same basis of dignity as any other State of the Union. 

Unfortunately for us, time has proved us to be correct, at least up 
to the present moment. I could not faithfully and honestly discharge 
my duty on this occasion if I would not make to you, the Congress- 
men of our Nation, certain statements in regard to H.R. 9234, intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United States by our Resident Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ferndés-Isern. 

Never in the life of our history as a people, has such a flagrant in- 
tent been made to disregard the basic principles of freedom, liberty, 
and equality guaranteed by our Constitution of the United States 
of America, which principles constitute the very life and foundation 
of our Nation. I come to you, as much an American citizen as you 
are; I love our American institutions as much as you do, and I firmly 
believe that no one at any place nor at any time has the right to at- 
tempt against my full enjoyment of the rights and blessings guaran- 
teed to me, to the working people, and to all the people of Puerto Rico 
by our great American flag. 

The bill sponsored by Mr. Fernés-Isern and Governor Muiioz- 
Marin, is in our opinion, an extensive piece of unconstitutional legis- 
lation. The idea of a “compact” that permeates the provisions of that 
bill satisfies only the whims and hopes of those which have not ceased 
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to have separatist and anti-American sentiments, but who hide 
cowardly under the disguise of purported pro-Americanism which in- 
evitably betrays their inner feelings. __ 

The American citizens of Puerto Rico are not ee we 
are loyal Americans. Puerto Rico has never ceased being a territory 
of the United States, and as such subject to the legislative power of 
Congress; and Congress alone is the only national power under the 
Constitution of the United States (pt. 2, sec. 3, art. [V) with power 
to legislate over the territories. In so legislating, no Congress may 
bind itself, or any future Congress, limiting the full exercise of its 
constitutional prerogatives over the territories. No one can respon- 
sibly say that Congress has at any time intended or intends to relin- 
uish forever its sovereignty or part of it, over Puerto Rico. 

I would cordially ask the Honorable Resident Commissioner that 
if ever his “Articles of Permanent Association of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico With the United States” would be approved, would 
the Federal Government have to be called then: the United States of 
America Associated to Puerto Rico ? 

The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor respectfully requests 
from the Congress of the United States, the real American and demo- 
cratic way of dealing with the political status of Puerto Rico; to 
consult the people of Puerto Rico through a plebiscite in which a 
decision would be made between statehood and independence. It is 
my firm belief that when the time will come, the Puerto Rican work- 
ers, and the Puerto Rican people, in general, will vote for statehood, 
though we have a.deep respect for the ideals of those who honestly 
believe that our island should be an independent and sovereign nation. 

Our Free Federation of Labor in its natural great concern for the 

litical destiny of our island, sponsored the creation of the Congress 
for Plebiscitary Action, in accordance with a previously approved pro- 
nouncement which urged the U.S. Congress to celebrate a plebiscite 
between the two great and only dignified final solutions to our political 
status : statehood or independence, 

You, sir, should help us in clearing this atmosphere of political 
confusion and uncertainty existent in Puerto Rico. Our Nation is 
engaged in a great. fight against the persistent Communist aggression 
in order to protect itself and the free world, and should not permit 
loyal American citizens, of which hundreds have shed their blood on 
the battlegrounds fighting for liberty and democracy, be deprived of 
their legitimate right to forge their own political destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Congressmen, Puerto Rican workers have 
great faith in you. In the hands of Congress rests the power to solve 
once and for all, our political status. No self-respecting American 
can accept second-class citizenship. Let the people of Puerto Rico 
be free to choose between statehood and independence. Once again 
we appeal to Mr. Fernés-Isern to withdraw the bill presented. If not, 
we request: that no action be taken by Congress in regard to said bill, 
until a plebiscite under the Federal Government’s auspices be ordered 
by Congress. 

_ [finish my testimony quoting a paragraph from an article published 
nthe April 13, 1959, edition of Time magazine. 

To many a mainland citizen, the new proposals will seem a grab for the best 


of both worlds, stirring grumbling that Puerto Rico should be all the way in the 
United States or all the way out. 
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Gentlemen, thank you for your kind attention to this testimony, and 
God help you in your task of serving the best interests of our glorious 
Nation and of the free world. 

God bless America. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Nogueras, for your state. 
ment and also for staying within the time limit. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have no questions. 

I simply foresee for this young man a very fine future in the prac. 
tice of law. If he meets the judge’s request as he has met our request 
today, he will win most of his cases. 

Mr. Noeurras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestiAnp. The chairman of the full committee has just taken 
the words out of my mouth. I had exactly the same thing to say, 

I would like to get one thing straight, however, in my own mind, 
Your Free Federation of Labor—just what the status of that is, Ip 
one place in your testimony you say you are considered a branch of 
the AFL-CIO. Are you now affiliated with the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Nocueras. I am glad you asked that question. We were af. 
filiated to the AFL until this constitutional question arose in Puerto 
Rico. We voted against the constitution and after our voting against 
the constitution of Puerto Rico the AFL-CIO considered that we had 
given it back to the operations of the Puerto Rican people. We did 
not appeal to the decision of the AFL because we thought there was 
a question of dignity which should not be appealed. We kept then 
free of any links with any organization in the mainland. 

Mr. Westianp. So you are not a part of the AFL-CIO here in 
Puerto Rico at this time? 

Mr. Nocurras. No, sir; we are not. 

Mr. Westianp. Could you tell me how many members you have 
in your organization ¢ 

Mr. Nocueras. Roughly, 100,000. 

Mr. WestLanp. Roughly, 100,000? 

Mr. Noeurras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. I had asked Senator Marcano previously how 
many people were in his organization and he told me about 150,000. 
Would your 100,000 be in addition to that, would you estimate?! 

Mr. Noeueras. I would not enter into estimating whether his state- 
ment regarding those figures is correct or not. 

Mr. Westianp. I am not asking you that. I am asking you this: 
Would your membership be in addition to the membership of the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Nocureras. Excuse me. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powett. I want to congratulate the witness, Mr. Chairman, 
for a wonderful statement. 

Mr. Noeurras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Nogueras. 
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Our next witness will be Mr. Arturo Ortiz Toro, representing the 
Congress of Plebiscitary Action. 

Is Mr. Arturo Ortiz here? ; | 

If not, we will move along to the next witness who is Mr. Antonio 
Cordova, spokesman for the University of Puerto Rico Students for 
Statehood. 7 5 | 

Mr. Manuel Iglesias, representing the Georgetown University 
Alumni Association, is seated at the table with Mr. Cordova. It is 
sort of a joint venture. Is that correct? 

Mr. Corpova. Correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ANTONIO CORDOVA, REPRESENTING UNIVERSITY 
0F PUERTO RICO STUDENTS PRO-STATEHOOD ASSOCIATION, AND 
MANUEL IGLESIAS, REPRESENTING THE GEORGETOWN UNI- 
VERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Corvova. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Congressmen, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have the great honor and privilege to address this 
distinguished gathering and to speak on behalf of the University 
Students’ Pro-Statehood Association which was founded on April 16, 
1959, with one solid idea: to fight for the final solution of the political 
status of Puerto Rico and that the final solution be no other than 
Puerto Rico becoming a Federal State. 

We, the youth of Puerto Rico, sincerely believe that there can be no 
greater achievement than for this tropical island, our beloved home, 
to become a formal and integrated part of that great democratic Na- 
tion known as the United States of America. 

We are a community of American citizens by law, and by birth, 
and we fee] that, under the present political misnomer of the “free 
associated state,” we are not in any shape, manner, or form enjoy- 
ing the great American democratic functions such as the right to vote 
for and express willingly our political desires, and the feelings that we 
have in our hearts toward those democratic ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln. 

The Puerto Rican youth wants to face the problems of this atomic 
age without having to have a constant worry about our political fu- 
ture insofar as the status is concerned. How can we help in the final 
solution of world-shaking problems which today are being considered 
by the United States? Can we directly participate in their solution 
asa “free associated state”? The answer to this is completely neg- 
ative. We can only participate in the solution of these problems by 
becoming a Federal State. 

Becoming a State is a definite honor to us, but it is an honor that we 
have earned by the blood, sweat, and tears of two world wars and the 
Korean conflict. In three destructive conflicts Puerto Rico con- 
tributed with its youth willingly and loyally. Yet, while we have 
faced death for our country we have not received the full benefits 
which come to an American citizen in other parts of our country. 

Gentlemen, we believe that the type of citizenship that we enjoy is 
asecond-class citizenship and there should not be second-class citizens 
where the American colors fly. We realize that this is no fault of the 
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U.S. Government and its people, but it is more the fault of those who 
today sit in the local government, call themselves a free associa 
state, known as a Commonwealth, and accept this second-class Citizen. 


ship. 

Undoubtedly, the primary motive and possibly the only motive that 
you have in conducting a hearing of this nature in Puerto Rico is real} 
to find out how the people of Puerto Rico feel toward the Fernés 
bill (we have to assume both Fernds bills, H.R. 5926 and H.R, 995 ) 
and the present free associated state. 

If today a plebiscite were to be conducted in the proper form with. 
out the interference of the government of the free associated state 
there is no doubt in our minds that the people of Puerto Rico would 
vote to become part of the United States of America as a State, The 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico feel that we have truthfully 
earned the right to statehood. 

To prove that Puerto Rico is qualified for statehood the best criteria 
should be taken from a Senate Report No. 1029, which gives the fol. 
lowing three tests to a prospective State: 

1. The inhabitants of the proposed new State are imbued with and 
are sympathetic toward the principles of democracy exemplified in the 
American form of government. 

2. The proposed new State has sufficient population and resources 
to support State government and carry its share of the cost of the 
Federal Government. 

3. A majority of the electorate wish statehood. 

There is no doubt in our group that Puerto Rico fully satisfies these 
three requirements. As a matter of fact, it should have been Puerto 
Rico that led the way into the Union; yet since the present po- 
litical party of Governor Luis Mufoz-Marin came into power almost 
two decades ago, there has been utter confusion in the minds of our 
generation, not only in the political field but also in the economic field, 

The participation of the youth of Puerto Rico in actual combat, as 
mentioned above, shows beyond any doubt that loyalty and devotion in 
the American citizens of Puerto Rico is second to none. Our cultural 
heritage is rich in many ways. The ability to live and let live regard- 
less of social, religious, or racial creeds is ever-present in Puerto Rico, 
and this has not been present during the last two decades only; it has 
been present for the last 61 years. 

The government of the “free associated state” of Puerto Rico con- 
tinually manifests publicly that the present relationship between the 
United States of America and Puerto Rico brings about a better under- 
standing of Latin America, other people, and their forms of govern- 
ment. This is just plain propaganda. It is a known fact that the rela- 
tions between the United States, Cuba, Venezuela, Panama, and the 
Dominican Republic have deteriorated to an extent beyond compre- 
hension, and this has happened while there has been in existence the 
free associated state of Puerto Rico. 

How has this unique political form of government helped to solve 
this miasma of deteriorating international relations in our geopolitical 
era? Certainly not by waving a magic wand from the terraces of 
Fortaleza, but by actually finding out the pulse of the Puerto Ricans 
and the real feeling of the Latin American people toward the United 
States and its relations to Puerto Rico. We believe that the continua- 
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tion of the “free associated state” form of government will continue to 
ive lip service to all anti-American groups wherever they may be, 
either in this area, Europe or Asia. 

As a Federal State, as an integrated segment of that great demo- 
cratic Nation known as the United States of America, Puerto Rico 
can accomplish in Latin America what Hawaii has accomplished in 

eyes of the Orient. 

As Mr. Mike Masaoka of the Japanese-American Citizens League 
recently stated in the hearings on Hawaii: 

I think that the war record of Japanese-Americans illustrates that American- 
ism is a matter of the mind and heart and not of race and ancestry. 

We, the youth of Puerto Rico say to you: that the war record of 
Puerto Ricans illustrates that Americanism is a matter of mind and 
heart in the people of Puerto Rico and not of race, ancestry or cultural 
heritage. ; : 

The present status has been responsible for two trends which are 
rapidly developing in Puerto Rico: discontent and uncertainty. 

he economic arguments to the effect that Puerto Rico economically 
cannot support statehood is again a fallacy. Continuous statements 
like these distort the true value of the meaning of statehood and by 
this we mean that statehood cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
Statehood can only be measured in one specific sense, that of obtaining 
the highest rights, duties and privileges within the American democ- 
racy. As a matter of fact, those who repudiate statehood on an eco- 
nomic basis always forget that the Thirteen Original Colonies fought 
against tyranny because they were paying taxes without representa- 
tion. We realize that we are not paying taxes, but we would like to 
share in the cost of the operation of the Federal Government if this 
means that we would be properly represented in that august body, 
the Congress of the United States, where we would have a voice and 
a vote in our destiny. 

To us, it is undignified to live in a community where the government 
brags about the Federal aid that it receives without reciprocal obliga- 
tions. Yes, not only undignified but detrimental to the spirit of all 
Puerto Ricans with definite aspirations for statehood. 

We have also heard the argumentation that Puerto Rico was not 
contiguous territory in the geographical sense, but neither is Hawaii 
or Alaska. Yet in terms of sentiment and allegiance to the United 
States, Puerto Rico is certainly contiguous. 

The Fernds bill definitely sidetracks the primary issue. It is a 
measure conceived in the mind of an individual who was leading ex- 
ponent in the community of independence ideals, ideals not only 
shared by the present Resident Commissioner but by almost every 
single important official of the present government of the “free asso- 
ciated state” of Puerto Rico, including the Governor. It is the inten- 
tion of the Fernds bill to continue and increase, if possible, the trend 
of separation and the continuance of the “independence game” without 
asking the people of Puerto Rico in a democratic way their true 
feelings. 

This so-called free associated state group has found that independ- 
ance is not the best solution to the political and economic problems of 
Puerto Rico but in their hearts what they are actually doing is toying 
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around with separatists ideas without coming out in a forthright map. 
ner and stating what they actually desire. However, the people of 
Puerto Rico will repudiate independence as they will repudiate the 
“free associated state” of Puerto Rico in a democratic plebiscite, not 
a “free associated state” government-sponsored plebiscite. The dis. 
positions of the Fernés bill in regard to the “compact agreement.” 
external trade, and similar dispositions, show only in effect their con. 
tinued desire to enjoy a free type of government for personal gain— 
politically or economically—notwithstanding the end results insofar 
as the people of Puerto Rico are concerned. 

If this group studied the political aspirations of the people of 
Puerto Rico and went back to the statement of General Davis in an 
official communique issued August 15, 1899, in regard to the future of 
Puerto Rico and which stated as follows: 

The changes that have taken place and those which are now proposed should 
afford the island, until Congress proposes another thing, a form of government 
which should resemble, insofar as its main organs are concerned, the territorig] 
government up to now applied in the United States to those portions of the 
national domain which are in a state of transition, or preparatory to full state. 
hood, as a full fledged member of the National Union— 
there would be no doubt that by now we would have obtained 
statehood. 

In the economic field a psychological warfare campaign is being 
waged against the uneducated masses of the island that cannot meas. 
ure or conceive statehood in the economic sense by advertising in the 
local newspapers that if we are granted statehood we would lose $188 
million and that this would signify complete ruin of the island’s 
economy, subsequently lowering the standard of living; that it will 
mean the total abandonment of public services; that there would be no 
money to match Federal funds granted, and that these grants would 
disappear and, as a consequence, there would be no aid to the aged 
and infirm; that the industrialization program would collapse and 
there would be mass unemployment; and that there would only be 
sufficient money to pay the police force and one fourth of schiodl ex: 
penditures. Never in history have people as a group been so grossly 
misled by their own government, except in the days of Hitler and 
Stalin. 

Even though the present Puerto Rican government has constantly 
maintained an open warfare against the statehood aspirations of the 
Puerto Rican people, we, the youth of Puerto Rico, no matter how 
they have tried to mislead us, due to the fact that we were born Ameri- 
can citizens which most. of them were not, we have resisted and will 
continue to resist their cheap propaganda. 

The University Students Pro-Statehood Association visualizes the 
probable dynamic changes in the economic structure of Puerto Rico 
when statehood is granted. To use the “free associated state” of 
Puerto is analogous to inefficiency because of its type of bureau- 
cratic setup; on the other hand, statehood means efficiency and that 
is why we sincerely believe that Puerto Rico can carry the load of 
statehood, whatever this load may mean politically or economically. 

In conclusion we strongly recommend a plebiscite held under Fed- 
eral supervision as soon as it is feasible, also to defeat bills H.R. 
5926 and H.R. 9234 on the grounds that the bill is designed to confuse 
and separate our community from the United States of America. 
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We want to thank you for your time and patience in hearing our 


f exposition that comes from the heart of the youth of Puerto Rico, one 
> and all, American citizens of the first class. 
t Applause.] __ ’ 

’*Brien. Under our understanding, Mr. Iglesias will speak be- 
- i rT. ; 7 : =) > - 
? fore there is any questioning and we can address questions we have to 


, either or both. Is that correct? 
Mr. Corvova. Yes, sir. 
Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Iglesias represents the Georgetown University 
| Alumni Association. Is that correct ? 
f |  Mr.Icrestas. Yes; that is correct. 


' | STATEMENT OF MANUEL IGLESIAS, REPRESENTING THE 

| GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
; Mr, Chairman and distinguished Congressmen, I know time is lim- 
il ited; therefore, the group of the University of Puerto Rico and my 
“ group have decided to agree on a particular field. I am going to take 


upeconomics for the next 5 minutes. 

| This is the same particular government to whom Mr. Cordova re- 
d ferred that has received from the Federal Government in 1959 over 
$313 million; the same government that maintains that the economy 


8 has increased from a level of $226 million in 1940 to over $1,148 mil- 
. lion in 1959; the same government that measured the labor force in 
1950 as 686,000 and 7 years later measured it as 651,000, a decrease of 
8 35,000; the same government that is responsible for unemployment 
. increase in 8 years from 89,000 to 96,000 even with migration; the 
I same government that in 1950 stated that there were 596,000 gainfully 
‘4 employed in Puerto Rico but in 1958, with all the Federal aid, the 
d great industrialization program and the magical name of the “free 
| associated state of Puerto Rico” only statistically showed 555,000 gain- 
7 fully employed, a decrease of 41,000. Yes, this is the same govern- 
ment that ruined agricultural employment, dropping from 216,000 in 
iy 1950 to 144,000 in 1958, while at the same time manufacturing employ- 
4 ment, with the millions of dollars poured into economic development, 
, increased only 26,000 in the same period or an average yearly increase 
nn ofover 3,000. Yet, during this same period the government bureauc- 
. racy increased 28,000 and private enterprise and construction with 
: little aid from the government increased 8,000 and 9,000 respectively. 
7 I would like to make an observation at this time, gentlemen, that 
‘1 | the entire employment of the government of Puerto Rico as of 1958 is 
. over 185,000 employees in the government. The entire complete vote 
om received by the Statehood Party in the last election was 172,000. In 
other words, all government employees could destroy the plebiscite 
a very easily if it was government-sponsored. 
= This reflects a form of government that is a colossal flop when prop- 
sat erly analyzed in the economic sense. Our contention is that the gov- 
of | ment could have done much more with the money received. 
| | _ There is no doubt that if the Congress of the United States and 
ft Bureau of the Budget had studied further into the formation of the 
R government of the free associated state of Puerto Rico, especially 
sh the socialistic aspects of the public corporations, such as the Puerto 


Rico Water Resources, the port authority, the communications au- 
thority, the government bank, the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
| ment Corporation, the Puerto Rico Housing Authority, the land au- 
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thority, the government radio and T' stations, et cetera, they woulg 
have found out that these corporations today have total assets of over 
$700 million, almost three quarters of a billion dollars. 

None of these public corporations pay taxes. However, they al} 
act as if they were private corporations, quite frequently that the 
do not require any aid from the government, that they are self-gyf. 
ficient. Yet, up to June 30, 1958, these public corporations have yp. 
ceived contributions from the government of the “free associated 
state” to the tune of over $234 million and at the same time incurring 
liabilities amounting to over $398 million. 

Our economic contention is as follows: It has been proven economi- 
cally that many services can be rendered more efficiently to the public 
by private commercial and industrial entities. 

Due to our limitation in time we can only bring to you one exam.- 
ple of the many. The Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority to- 
day has total assets of over $261 million with total liabilities of over 
$213 million and, of these, long-term liabilities of over $160 million, 
the majority of them have bonds issued at an average of an estimated 
3 percent interest and representing a debt on the people of Puerto 
Rico. The Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority continually re. 
ceives financial aid from the “free associated government” and other 
contributors to the tune of over $29 million up to June 30, 1958, 

Under statehood, with an efficient government running it for the 
people of Puerto Rico, not for a group, why could not this public 
corporation be sold to private entities and in this manner the le 
of Puerto Rico would be released from a vontinuous debt, could pour 
the money received into other services such as education and health 
and at the same time would receive the benefits of incoming taxes 
from this same private entity to aid further in the economic better- 
ment of the people of Puerto Rico. 

It is our belief that the Congressmen sitting here today are aware 
of the Brownlee power dam project on the Snake River between Idaho 
and Oregon, which was built by a local independent electric company, 
the Idaho Power Co. This project embraces the Oxbow Dam and the 
Hells Canyon Dam. This project almost cost the U.S. taxpayers 
half a billion dollars because of the pressure groups that constantly 
promote Federal Government electricity. 

At this point, we are not trying to prove or disprove the merits of 
the Federal electrical projects against non-Federal projects, but it 
has been calculated that the Brownlee power dam will pay to the 
Federal Government in a 25-year period over $150 million plus about 
$100 million in taxes to the State and local communities. e are try- 
ing in this short exposition to make an analogy as to what is eer 
ing in a State of the Union and what could happen in Puerto Rico 
if we really decided to govern Puerto Rico as a State and not as the 
Free and Associated State of Puerto Rico. 

The same analysis could be applied to the ports authority and the 
metropolitan buses that could really change fais and by changing 
hands become more efficient and effective operations. Also the com: 
munications authority, which is rather unique, since we believe that 
Western Union is a fairly efficient system. Several of these public 
corporations are constantly losing money. 

It has already been proven that the government of the Free Asse 
ciated State of Puerto Rico cannot run efficiently complicated indus 
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tries, and this was proved in the cases of the glass, cement, and paper 
plants previously owned by the government which were disastrous 
gperations until they were sold to private concerns and at present these 
game industries are profitable and paying annual taxes to the govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico. bea Fe 

Gentlemen, you can well imagine what this means to the people of 
Puerto Rico. No imposition of taxes to run inefficient industries, no 
incurrences of long-term debts, no interest payment, but, on the con- 

, the full acceptance of these industries in an efficient form in the 
eonomy, ready to meet their taxable obligations and at the same time 
aid the economy in its most dynamic sense, the attainment of full 
anployment. 

n this exposition, of course, we have not even mentioned the fact 
that once Puerto Rico receives statehood one particular industry will 
ie developed to its fullest extent: the refining of the sugar which is 
produced in the island. This, in effect, will mean an industry with 
a potential much greater than 200 to 300 of the industries at present 
developed by the “free associated state”. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have just one question I think I will address to Mr. 
Cordova. 

Mr. Corpova. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that the territories of Guam and the 
Virgin Islands should become States forthwith ? 

r, Corpova. Sir, I think that the matter of statehood is a matter 
of sentiment. If Guam and the Virgin Islands want statehood by 
heart, I think they have a right to become a State. Just as Puerto 
Rico, if we want statehood by heart, I think we should become one. 

Mr.O’Brien. Even if economically it would be obviously impossible 
for either Guam or the Virgin Islands to support statehood ? 

Mr. Corpova. Sir, I hold the theory that, as I said in my exposition, 
and it is my criterion, that no State has ever died of hunger. No 
State under the American flag has ever died of hunger, and I do not 
think that either Guam, the Virgin Islands, or Puerto Rico, if we 
would become a State, would die of hunger either. I think that the 
other 50 States would be so good with us that they would help us 
because we are their brother. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you. 

Mr. Aspinall ¢ 


Mr. Asprvati. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any particular ques- 
tions. I am rather impressed by the enthusiasm of the two youth- 
ful witnesses. I would suggest as they present their program in the 
future that they do not let some of their emotions overcome them. 

Here is a statement you made, Mr. Cordova: “no matter how they 
have tried to mislead us, due to the fact that we were born American 
citizens which most of them were not.” 

Most of the witnesses who have appeared before us have been men 
mder 60 years of age. If they were under 60 years of age, they were 
atizens by the first proclamation. So I do not believe you want to 
lave something like that unless you have an explanation to make. 

. Corpova. I would leave my adviser answer that question. 
tn .Asrinat. You do not need to have your adviser. If you donot 
ow 


what you said, of course, we will have to let it gothat way. But 
donot put such material in. 
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Our good friend, Mr. Iglesias, referred to a very important matte 
that has been before our committee, a matter in which it so happens 
that the gentleman from Oregon perhaps is more entitled to talk abou 
thanIam. But there is no particular connection between the So-called 
Hells Canyon controversy in the United States and your water pp. 
sources development program here. They are two entirely separate 
matters. 

I think I understood what you meant. See if I am correct. Yoy 
meant wherever it was possible, wherever private enterprise would 
enter into the picture and do the job, you would like to see private 
enterprise take care of even water resource development just the same 
as other utility areas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ictestas. Congressman, you are absolutely correct. I was try- 
ing to bring here an analogy. 

The contention today is that Puerto Rico cannot fully satisfy, eco. 
nomically, statehood. Therefore, analogies such as this, that the Cop- 
gress of the United States and also the different committees investigate 
to what extent do public corporations in the States which today are 
sacrificing a great percentage of the budget of Puerto Rico, that in 
the possibility that statehood is granted to Puerto Rico this particular 
corporation would be run more efficiently by private corporations and 
private citizens themselves, saving money for the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Asprnauu. You see, you are talking to at least one member of 
this committee who has been very close to your water resource devel- 
opment here for the last 10 years. And if I know anything about it— 
and I may be wrong, and I will talk with you after we get through 
with this—if I know anything about it, your water resource develop- 
ment is something that could not have come about unless it came the 
way it did because private industry just could not accept the respon- 
sibility. I think you have something of which you could be very well 
proud and of which service your people, especially in the San Juan 
area, could very well say “thank you.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions ? 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to clear up one thing. Mr. Cordova, 
do I understand you are representing the students of the University of 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Corpova. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. Are you president of the student body ? 

Mr. Cornova. No, sir. I was formerly president of the student 


body. 

Mr. Westianp. Then you do not represent the students of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Corpova. No, sir. I represent the Association of University 
Students Pro-Statehood. 

Mr. Westianp. How large is that body? 

Mr. Corpova. We have around 350 members, right now, sir. 

Mr. Westrianp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions ? 

Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Iglesias 
whether he thinks they should have left the electrification of Puerto 
Rico to a private company. 
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Mr. Ietxstas. My own opinion—in other words, I am an economist, 
[am a businessman, I am joint sales manager of a large corporation 
in Puerto Rico. I have studied the economic contentions of the gov- 
amment against statehood. Basically, they fight statehood and they 

to present the people the angle or the presentation to the fact that 
gatehood for Puerto Rico would bring ruin. That is the basis for my 
argumentation. 

herefore, Congressman, you ask me—Would you repeat the 
question ! , 

Mr. Uttman. I just want briefly the answer to the question of 
whether you think that this government should have left the electri- 
feation of the island of Puerto Rico to private individuals. 

Mr. Ictestas. Yes. In the hypothetical case, if the government of 
Puerto Rico maintains that it has not sufficient money for public 
health, to have public schools, therefore it should invite private enter- 
prise to run those services and utilities of the government for the 
people of Puerto Rico. I believe that the Puerto Rico water resources 
ald be run by private hands, 

Mr. Utiman. Of course, I am not going to get into the argument 
today. I just happen to know that, in the United States of America, 
the rural and backward areas would not be electrified today if we had 
not had the Rural Electrification Administration and other agencies 
order to get the job done. 

Personally, I want to say that the lady from Idaho, the Congress- 
woman from Idaho, and I have been very wrapped up in this whole 
controversy of resource development. There is no one more 
in favor of private enterprise than I. Yet, if you look back over the 
history of water development in America, you will find we could not 
have protected the public interest in those resources, could not have 
had them fully developed or protected, could not have saved our for- 
ats if it had not been for the fact that the Federal Government recog- 
ned its responsibilities in the protection and preservation of those 
resources. 

I was rather impressed, frankly, with many things in your state- 
ment, but I must say that if you have not done your homework 
better m other things than in your reference to the Brownlee Dam 
situation, I am afraid that it is not going to carry much weight, 
inmy opinion. 

I would suggest that in your fervor for private enterprise you modi- 
fy it with judgment, and that you recognize that there is public inter- 
et in many of these things that demands governmental action. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say that this discussion might have been pro- 
longed considerably if Congresswoman Pfost had Suen here, but she 
is absent momentarily. She is very much interested in that par- 
ticular project, as you know. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate your appearing 
before the committee and thank you for very fine statements. 

Mr. Corpova. Thank you. 

Mr. Iotestas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.O’Brien. We will hear now from Mr. Haidar, the American Le- 

on witness, and the other two witnesses listed for this morning will 

heard this afternoon. 

Mr. Haidar, you may proceed. 

49511—60—21 
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STATEMENT OF PEDRO N. HAIDAR, COMMANDER, THE AMERIcay 
LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Hamar. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional com. 
mittee, I am here representing the American Legion, Department of 
Puerto Rico, and wish to express our appreciation for giving us this 
opportunity. 

I have presented a declaration of principles and a resolution, both 
approved by our executive committee, which I will have the pleasure 
of reading. Thisisthe declaration of principles: 


The American Legion, Department of Puerto Rico, with an active membershj 
of over 12,000 men and women, who served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the two World Wars and the Korean conflict wishes to make 
known to the honorable congressional committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
the following declaration : 

The preamble to the constitution of the American Legion reads as follows: 

“For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the following 
purposes : 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America: 
to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 percent American. 
ism, S49." 

Based on these principles, the American Legion, Department of Puerto Rico 
decidedly maintains that these principles must be safeguarded by Congress for 
the welfare of the families of those who made the supreme sacrifice to preserye 
our way of life, for the legionnaires, veterans, and all American citizens of 
Puerto Rico and for the welfare and safety of our country. 


Next, I will read the American Legion, Department of Puerto 
Rico, resolution : 


Whereas the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Washington, D.C, 
Hon. Dr. A. Fernés-Isern has presented to the consideration of the Congress of 
the United States a bill, H.R. 9234, dated September 12, 1959. 

Whereas article VI of the bill reads as follows: 

“Nothing in these articles shall be construed as prohibiting the acceptance 
by the Government of the United States of such reimbursements as the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico may provide for by law for expenses incurred by 
the Government of the United States in Puerto Rico in the conduct therein 
of Federal functions and services, nor the delegation or transfer of functions 
which may be made by the Government of the United States to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by law 
of Congress and accepted by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: Provided, 
however, That in the event of such transfer or delegation, the rights and 
tenure of such Federal employees as may be affected shall be appropriately 
protected by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Whereas the American Legion, Department of Puerto Rico, believes that 
the transfer of Federal functions and services to the Commonwealth govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico provided in the above mentioned article VI if approved 
by Congress could adversely affect the rights, benefits, stability, and seniority 
acquired during the long years of loyal and efficient services to our Nation of 
thousands of Federal employees in Puerto Rico, a great number of which are 
veterans of World Wars I and IT and the Korean conflict. 

Whereas if this transfer is authorized the local Federal employees could come 
under the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico government employment which on 
account of our economy cannot afford to meet the standards of the Federal 
employment services, thus causing undue hardship to these employees that had 
planned their future based in the security and permanency of the institutions 
of our great Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Department of Puerto Rico, To declare it- 
self in solid sympathy with the announced protest of the veterans and legion- 
naires who are employees in the Federal agencies in Puerto Rico and who 
could be adversely affected by the proposed legislation; and to make known 
our strong opposition to article VI of H.R. 9234 insofar as it may affect said 
employees, by hereby respectfully requesting the honorable members of the 
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House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to recommend the elimination 
of such part of said article VI which might affect adversely the local Federal 
ap ity resolution was unanimously adopted by the executive committee of the 
Department of Puerto Rico of the American Legion on its special meeting held 
at its offices in Santurce, P.R., on November 28, 1959. : 
PEDRO N. HAIDAR, 
Commander. 
JosE A. BAEz, 
Adjutant. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

[understand that your opposition to the bill is concentrated largely 
on that part of article VI to which you have referred. Is that cor- 
rect ! 

Mr. Hamar. Yes, sir. 

Mr, O’Brien. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Aspinatyt. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Haidar, who accompanies you at the table? 

Mr. Hamar. With me is Mr, Eduardo Cuchi Coll, judge advocate 
of the Department of the American Legion of Puerto Rico. At my 
left is Mr. Gilberto M. Font, national executive committeeman of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is Mr. Rafael Acosta Mufiiz in the room? 

Mr. Hamar. I do not know. 

Yes, he is in the room. 

Mr. AsprnatL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Haidar under date of December 3, 1959, addressed to me 
be made a part of the record at this place. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter follows :) 


DECEMBER 3, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CHAIRMAN ASPINALL: It is with pleasure that in the name of our organi- 
mation I submit to you and the other honorable members of the Committee of 
Interior and Insular Affairs copies of the declaration of principles and of the 
resolution adopted by the executive committee of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Puerto Rico, on the special meeting held on November 28, 1959. 


The undersigned will be accompanied to the hearing by the following depart- 
ment officials : 


Mr. Gilberto M. Font, national executive committeeman. 


Mr, Rafael Acosta Mu/fii, alternate national executive committeeman. 
Mr. Eduardo Cuchi Coll, judge advocate. 


Please advise us the time that we have to be present at the hearings on the 
ith of December. 


Respectfully yours, 
Pepro N. Harmar, Commander. 

Mr. Asprvaty. I would like to say, too, if we had been a little bit 
lenient about time it would have been with the American Legion with 
which I have had a great deal of association and desire to help. 

Mr. Haar. Thank you. 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Power. I want to thank Mr. Haidar for his presentation. We 
inderstand the opposition to article VI is because so many of the 
American Legion men and their families are civil service employees. 
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With regard to the broad principle of Americanism, has the Ameri 
can Legion taken any position concerning the abolition of the singing 
of the Star Spangled Banner and the pledge of allegiance to the 4 
from the public school system ? "8 

Mr. Hatpar. Every time we have a session we play our national 
anthem and we pay allegiance to our flag, if that is the question, 

Mr. Powetu. I understand you do that, but I mean with regard to 
abolition in the public school system, have you taken a position ? 

Mr. Harpar. Yes, we did. ; 

Mr. Powett. What was that position ? 

Mr. Harpar. We always require and always ask respectfully to 
every teacher of the Department of Education of Puerto Rico to show 
the citizens, the youngsters of Puerto Rico, to honor our national 
anthem and also to recognize their national flag. 

Mr. Powe... Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee recessed until 1:39 
p-m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

I would like at the outset to express the gratitude of the committe 
to the witnesses who appeared this morning for hewing so closely to 
the time schedule, and I would hope we would have the same coopera- 
tion this afternoon. 

I also apologize to the two gentlemen on this morning’s list who 
were not reached this morning and regret the necessity of bringing 
them back this afternoon. I do not regret their presence here this 
afternoon, I regret the necessity of making them appear twice. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Jorge Bird, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Bird, you are welcomed to the hearing and you may proceed. 

First, we will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JORGE BIRD, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Brrp. It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
honorable congressional committee. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, the same as its colleagues 
in the United States, is an association of merchants, professionals and 
other businessmen, promoting the commercial, economic and civic 
interests of the community. 

Even though the chamber has seen fit since its foundation, which 
dates back to 1913, to keep nonpartisan as a body, we encourage our 
members to be active in the political parties of their own ne 
In that way we believe they can help the community more effectively 
and be in a better position to spot in time any serious departure from 
sound government administration or any attempt against the princl- 
ples of free enterprise. 
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Since affiliates of all legal political parties are members of, or 
dligible to membership in, the Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, 
we cannot properly stand up here for any cause historically identified 
as a fundamental issue among political parties in Puerto Rico. _ 

The Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, however, firmly believes 
that a very large majority of the people of Puerto Rico wants to 
maintain their permanent bonds with the United States of America, 
and will thus manifest itself when consulted about its political future. 
Respectful, though, of the democratic principles and traditions of 
our Nation, and in spite of the above, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Puerto Rico also firmly believes that all forms of political status 
for Puerto Rico—including that which advocates political separation 
from the United States by peaceful and legal means—must be included 
in any referendum or consultation to the people of Puerto Rico, — 

The Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico recognizes that political 
issues ara compactly bound up with economic issues. The honorable 
members of this committee perhaps might think that we, being basi- 
ally an economic institution, should lead the way toward the political 
formula affording the best prospects of economic growth and financial 
and social stability. The hard, cold fact in Puerto Rico is that eco- 
nomic and financial facts alone—as evolved by the various surveys 
made on the prospects of each alternate solution to our political 
satus—so far have not been determinant enough to outweigh indi- 
vidual preferences based rather on such intangibles as prospects of 
political stability, social and financial security, labor orientation, and 
prestige—as these intangibles are viewed by adherents to the various 
political creeds. , tol 

It would be easy to charge this condition to our individualistic psy- 
chology. But when we give some thought to the intricacies of the 
problem—the eternal 3,423 square miles territory and its ever teeming 
population; the labor enigma down here and in the mainland; the 
uncertainty of the achievements in our industrial promotion after the 
tax holiday ; the vicissitudes of our migrants in New York; the uncer- 
tainty of small businessmen and small property owners with the 
impact of mammoth organizations and new technologies now operat- 
ing in our tiny areas; the general Caribbean confusion ; the Commu- 
nist menace throuhgout the world—it will not be difficult to see how 
this wild constellation of intriguing factors has created a feeling that 
the problem defies analysis—the result being that each individual 
dings to his own political ideology up until the day that overwhelming 
facts may convince him otherwise. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico, considering the vital 
need of properly informing our people about the prospects of each 
political formula, favors therefore the idea of independent, impartial, 
and objective studies comprehensive enough to cover the implications 
of each status not only on economic, financial, commercial, and fiscal 
issues, but on educational, social security, labor issues, political stabil- 
ity, collective sense of dignity and other factors that determine a satis- 
factory way of living. Perhaps we may be asking too much but, 
undeniably, the pursuit of happiness for our children is well worth 
the gigantic effort and self-denial of this generation. 

@ three approaches: There have been three distinct political ap- 
_ to the amendments being proposed to the “Puerto Rican 
ederal Relations Act”—sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 600, 81st 
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Congress, 2d session. Some view it strictly as a normal development 
or growth of the present Commonwealth status. Others regard it as 
a more advanced stage of political progress together with the gradual 
assumption of financial responsibilities leading toward eventual state. 
hood. Still others view it as a means to perpetuate the Common. 
wealth, staving off statehood, or even paving the way for independence, 

Starting from the first standpoint, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Puerto Rico is dutybound to contribute its views on the economic, 
financial, fiscal, and major nonpolitical features of the project, in the 
same manner that any member of a legislative body—irrespective of 
his belief on the wisdom of adequacy or the whole of a measure pre. 
sented by his opponent—does not deny his cooperation to improve the 
measure technically or otherwise since, after all, it may be approved, 
and it is to everybody’s interest to have the better of two versions, 

As regards the second and third views; that is, the adscription of 
transcendent political motives to the measure, the chamber cannot 
enter, although individual members have, of course, the right to let 
their views be known by this committee. 

Economic, financial, and fiscal features : 


I. RESTRICTION OF DEBT-INCURRING CAPACITY 


The Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act retains in its context 
a provision carried over from the Foraker Act of 1900 and the Jones 
Act of 1917. The provision is to the effect that no public debt of 
Puerto Rico and the municipalities of San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Arecibo, and Rio Piedras, will be authorized, if it exceeds 10 percent 
of the total assessed value of their properties. The limitation of the 
remaining municipalities is fixed at 5 percent. 

The Murray-Fernés bill—compare articles III (a) and (b)—1makes 
no reference to these restrictions except in the final proviso of the 
proposed section 5 of Public Law 600 (see sec. 2, H.R. 9234, p. 2, 
lines 6 to 10), which, if adopted, would read as follows: 

Provided, however, That until the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by amend- 
ment of its constitution, shall have adopted limitations upon its debt-incurring 
eapacity, it shall not exceed the limitations upon its public indebtedness set 
forth in section 3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

In other words, the 10 or 5 percent restrictions now in force will 
continue in force until the Constitution of Puerto Rico be so amended. 

The wisdom of setting up this financial restriction in the text of 
the Commonwealth constitution is beyond question. Self discipline 
in fiscal matters will create a deeper sense of social responsibility. 
Since, under article VII of the Constitution, the amendment must be 
submitted to the electorate in a referendum, this will afford a fine 
opportunity to our people to realize the importance of vital economic 


issues such as public credit, property valuation, property tax and 


allied topics. 

The chamber of commerce indeed thinks that this referendum will 
prove a fine conjuncture to reexamine the adequacy of tying up the 
debt-incurring capacity to such uncertain a factor as the assessed 
valuation of property. 

As we have witnessed, real estate values have been increasing ab- 
ruptly, and they are bound to keep on increasing in an island of 
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3,493 square miles with a population of almost 2,400,000, a floating 
population of over 500,000 annually, and where the rapid strides of 
tourism and industrial growth, urban development and the concentra- 
tion of population in certain areas, may create market values unrelated 
to the relatively stabilized incomes of the majority of dwellers. 

The chamber of commerce believes that this might prove a unique 
opportunity to write into the constitution a germane amendment and 
hereby proposes the adjustment to 50 percent of the actual assessed 
yalue as the basis for the levy of the property tax. Land and other 
real estate values have been reassessed as follows: 








Fiscal year From— To— Percent 
———— —-— — TTT TOT TOL ee 
1952 , aitcp bina inateden Gee ee $584, 111, 000 65. 0 
1958...--- 5 | 817, 894,000 | 1, 138, 095, 000 39.2 
| 


— oo — a air, ae a omc 





Factors will be always at work leading to still higher valuations. 

The 50-percent adjustment is intended as a means to mitigate the 
effects of value expansions out of pace with the income being de- 
rived by the majority of home or small property owners. 

The chamber of commerce favors this amendment and hopes that 
the electorate will see it as the opportunity to assume initiative and 
responsibility on economic objectives of major importance, such as— 

(a) Putting public credit on a more rational basis than that of 
hinging it to badly fluctuating real estate values. 

) Narrowing.the tax basis for the property tax to protect the 
small-property owner from either inflated values or from expansion 
unrelated to earning capacity of homeowners. 


I, THE TAX TREATMENT OF MERCHANDISE SHIPPED TO UNITED STATES 


Article III(d) of the proposed law would read: 


(d) Articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufacture coming into the 
United States and withdrawn for consumption or sale shall be subject to taxa- 
tim in Puerto Rico under the internal revenue laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico at a rate not higher than the rate on like articles produced for use 
or consumption in Puerto Rico and, in addition thereto, they shall be subject to 
payment to the United States of a compensatory tax to be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States in an amount equal to the difference between 
the internal revenue tax imposed thereon under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico and an amount equal to the internal revenue tax imposed in 
the United States on like articles of domestic manufacture at the point of 
manufacture or production. 

Technical considerations—Although we recognized that the legal 
validity of this provision must have been a major concern of the 
editors of H.R. 9234, and that pressed for time we cannot wait for 
the opinion of our counsel on a point brought up at the last moment 

= 9 
the chamber, before going into the economic and fiscal phases of the 
measure, feels compelled to include an earnest request that the tech- 
nical features of this tax be thoroughly looked into to avoid the re- 
motest possibility of its being assailed on constitutional grounds. 
Evidently we cannot lay ourselves open to the commercial and fiscal 
consequences of a successful constitutional attack. 

Under section 3 of the Constitution of the United States, “* * * all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
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States.” As a matter of business fact, the so-called compensatory tax 
payable to the United States, say, on rum shipped into the mainland 
would be much lower than the actual internal revenue tax being 
paid by taxpayers “at the point of manufacture or production” jp 
the mainland. ‘True it is that the total tax burden— /ommonwealth 
plus United States—is equated with the U.S. Internal Revenue tax 
but there are two taxing jurisdictions involved. 

We also see the possibility of there being three taxes quantitatively 
different on the same type of articles, to wit: 

(a) On “articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufactuys 
coming into the United States” : 

(1) “Compensatory tax” payable in the United States, 
aa Commonwealth internal revenue tax payable in Puerto 

ico. 

anc On “like articles produced for use or consumption in Puerto 
ico” : 

(1) Internal revenue tax imposed under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico (which does not have to be equal to 
the Commonwealth internal revenue tax levied on articles 
shipped to the United States). 

Such will positively be the case with gasoline—one of our big rev. 
enue raisers—and subject to a rather low internal revenue tax in the 
United States. Our reflection is: What about this diversity of tax 
rates on the same product in the light of section 8 of the U.S. Con- 
stitution and its counterpart in the constitution of Puerto Rico? 

Another point worth clarifying is: What will be the tax situation 
on “articles of merchandise of Puerto Rican manufacture coming into 
the United States” which are not subject to the internal revenue tax 
in the United States but which are subject to internal revenue tax 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico? What will be 
the tax situation on such articles which are neither subject to tax in 
the United States or in the Commonwealth ? 

The mandatory language of the article—“shall be subject to taxa- 





tion in Puerto Rico”; “shall be subject to payment to the United | 


States of a compensatory tax”—might lead a tax administrator into 
the belief that some tax liability must be imposed, especially under 
the definition of “compensatory tax” as a difference between the in- 
ternal revenue tax under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and an amount equal to the internal revenue tax imposed in the 
United States at the point of manufacture. Zero is an amount. The 
revision of language is respectfully suggested. 

Economic and fiscal phases.—Assuming assurance of legal validity 
and language precision, we now come to the fiscal and economic eval- 
uations of article III(d). As we see it, the provision does not con- 





template any additional tax burden on the Puerto Rican manufacturer | 
as such. Right now the manufacturer who ships his products to any | 


one of the States of the Union, or to foreign countries, is exempt 
from the payment of the Commonwealth excise tax through section 
47(a) of the excise tax law. Rum producers are exempted through 
article 29(a) of Act No. 6 (1936). 

When the product comes into the States it is subject to the U.S. 
internal revenue tax, the proceeds of which revert into the Common- 
weath treasury. 
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The proposed article III(d) quoted above provides for the pay- 
ment of the local tax in Puerto Rico, and any difference between the 
local tax and an amount equal to the internal revenue tax imposed 
in the United States will be covered into the U.S. Treasury. In other 
yords, the manufacturers will pay an amount equal to the one they 
are paying now except that it will be redistributed part into the 
Commonwealth treasury and part into the U.S. Treasury. 

The idea of the contribution to the U.S. Treasury has been pro- 

unded on the principle that Puerto Rico should begin to share the 
costs of the Federal Union by making direct contributions to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and as the development of our economy “progressively 
permits.” The chamber of commerce of Puerto Rico feels that the 

rinciple is sound. ; Then 

The idea of “progressive contribution” to the Federal Treasury wil} 
make for the gradual assimilation of financial responsibilities which 
ultimately will have to be faced by Puerto Rico. The principle of 
progressive contribution—proponents of the bill affirm—is furthered 
in article VI providing for reimbursements for expenses incurred by 
the Government of the United States in Puerto Rico in the conduct 
of Federal fnctions and services. They claim that precedents and 
patterns have been already established in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Alcohol Tax Unit and the administration of the Harrison 
Act inthe Puerto Rico Finance Department. 

This feature of project, however, has proved highly controversial 
in political circles and the chamber of commerce would not lend its 
support to it unless convinced that its sole objective is its avowed pur- 

to carry on the principle of progressive contribution and that no 
changes will be made which may result in political implications or 
which may alienate Puerto Rico from permanent bonds with the 
United States. As to the transfer of functions by delegation or other- 
wise from the Federal Government to the Commonwealth govern- 
ment for the administration of Federal agencies in Puerto Rico, the 
chamber of commerce does not wish to take any stand for or against 
the proposal, as we consider that such move carries with it political 
implications. This should rather be decided upon when a plebiscite 
settles our final political status. 


Il, DIFFERENTIATION IN SOME TARIFF RATES APPLICABLE TO PUERTO RICO 


The proviso of article IV(a) of Public Law 600, if amended as 
proposed, would read as follows: 


Provided, however, That foreign products imported into Puerto Rico subject 
to lower duty than like products are subject to if imported into the United 
States, and products manufactured in Puerto Rico which contain foreign ma- 
terials to a value of more than 20 percent of their total value, if such foreign 
materials are subject at the port of entry in Puerto Rico to a duty lower than 
the duty to which like products are subject when imported into the United 
States, shall be subject in Puerto Rico before shipment to the United States 
toa tax equal to the difference between the paid duty and the rate of duty to 
which like products are subject in the United States. 


This language is related with article IV (b)—-see especially lines 8 
Spm 11, page 8—and with article IV(f) which we also quote, 
ow: 
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(f % At the request of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the President of 
the United States may, within the limits of the President’s authority under 
applicable Federal law, negotiate future trade and commercial agreements, or 
special provisions in such agreements, applicable to Puerto Rico, and relating 
to commodities of articles of particular importance to the economy of Pyertg 
Rico, and may exclude Puerto Rico from any future trade agreements. 

The first proviso is evidently directed to cancel out any competi- 
tive differential which Puerto Rican products might enjoy in the U.S 
market as a result of Puerto Rico having paid a lower duty on goods 
introduced into, and reshipped to the United States from Puerto 
Rico, or on goods manufactured in Puerto Rico into whose produe- 
tion have entered foreign materials or ingredients imported at lower 
duties, and which goods are shipped to the United States. 

From a strictly economic standpoint, the chamber of commerce 
favors the evident advantage of gaining some flexibility in the deter. 
mination of customs duties on special items. The desirability of work- 
ing out an arrangement like this is shown, through contradistinction, 
by the duty laid by our legislative assembly on coffee imported into 
Puerto Rico, on special grant of authority of Congress. It has per. 
haps saved our coffee industry from chaos. It has not affected the 
U.S. producer since coffee is not grown there. <A differentiated duty 
is also warranted on codfish—a staple in the diet of low-income groups 
that is not produced in sufficient amounts in the United States and is 
therefore purchased mostly in Canada. The net result now is that 
our Government, into whose Treasury the proceeds of customs duties 
are covered, indirectly is actually taxing a basic food for our under- 
privileged population. 

Gentlemen, the chamber of commerce of Puerto Rico will favor 
these economic, financial and fiscal features in the context of any legis- 
lation which definitely would not prejudge now the final political 
status of Puerto Rico but which definitely too would promote and 
strengthen an ever-increasing and sympathetic understanding among 
the peoples of the United States and Puerto Rico, in the firm belief 
that this will seal the present political bonds and secure the pledge of 
a common dedication to enlighten democracy and freedom of enter- 
prise—which both peoples hold as the ingrained characteristics of our 
humanistic, political, and economic philosophy. 

Whether or not H.R. 9234 meets these essential qualifications is a 
determination beyond the scope of our business experience and the 
possibilities of a body made up of members belonging to the various 
political parties with differing approaches to the measure. We rest 
assured, however, that this vital point will be elucidated in the course 
of this hearing through the contributions and concessions of the 
learned jurists and statesmen appearing before you, as well as through 
the sterling judgment of the people when issues are thoroughly 
explained. 

Gentlemen of this congressional committee, in thanking you heart- 
fully on behalf of the chamber of commerce of Puerto Rico for the 
opportunity and honor to appear before you, I feel that I convey also 
the best sentiments of the people of Puerto Rico for the deep thought 
and earnest interest you have applied to the problems of our country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. We thank you, sir. May I compliment you upon & 
very dispassionate approach to the serious problem. 
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I might say, in passing, that I have been rather intrigued today 
listening to the several witnesses. We listened to a gentleman this 
morning from the AFL-CIO, we listened to you this afternoon, a 
businessman, and I do not think I ever realized before fully what they 
meant by the expression “romance languages.” I think you people, 
whether you represent labor, business, or government, have the ability 
to express yourselves in sheer poetry. It is a magnificiently phrased 
document you have. 

Mr. Bro. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend Mr. Bird for a 
yery fine, effective statement. 

May I say, Mr. Bird, that I wish I had a few chambers of commerce 
in my district that would take such a constructive approach to a diffi- 
cult problem as you have. You have set forth the three areas of dis- 
cussion, and you have very honestly and effectively taken the one 
wherein I think the chamber of commerce is vitally interested and you 
haye done it without any embarrassment to any of your members. 

J just have the one question on page 8. I wonder what your think- 
ing is when you say, “Such will positively be the case with gasoline— 
one of our big revenue raisers—and subject to a rather low internal 
revenue tax in the United States.” 

Isuppose you mean in the mainland of the United States? 

Mr. Brrp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. What is your tax here in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Birp. 8 cents. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I think, if I remember correctly now, that is what it 
isin my State of Colorado with the State and the Federal tax com- 
bined. I just wanted to bring that out, that it is not so relatively low 
insome of our States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Utuman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utitman. I would also like to join in commending Mr. Bird for 
an extremely well thought-out and responsible statement. I think that 
alot of people in this wonderful country would do well to listen to the 
sound advice and follow the path that you have chosen here. 

[also want to say that I wish, too, that we had more chambers of 
commerce in the United States that would take this constructive ap- 
proach to the problems facing areas. 

I want to say that the people of Puerto Rico have been very won- 
derful to us. I want to express my own appreciation and that of my 
wife to Mr. Bird and his wife for the wonderful hospitality they have 
shown us here. I want tosay that the people of Puerto Rico have very 
wonderful salesmen in the personages of yourself and your wife. 

Mr. Brev. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brren. Are there further questions? 

Thank you again. 

Our final witness in the carryover from this morning’s discussion 
will be Mr. Frank Arrillaga, chairman of the Board of Commissioners 


of San Juan, representing the Mayor’s Association of Puerto Rico. 
Is Mr. Arrillaga here ? 
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I believe not. It is possible that he did not believe he would be 
reached this soon, and if he returns later, we will be glad to give 
him an opportunity to speak. 

Then we will ica with the afternoon schedule of those listed 
here as witnesses representing themselves in connection with the analy. 
sis of pending legislation. 

Our first witness will be the Honorable James R. Beverley, former 
Governor of Puerto Rico. 

I have been told he may not appear but may send a statement for 
the record. 

Is Mr. Beverley here? 

A Voice. Mr. Chairman, I was told by him he would be back ip 
Puerto Rico probably tomorrow and will be willing to testify at San 
German or submit his statement to your committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Then we have Mr. Jorge Jimenez, consulting engineer. 

You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JORGE J. JIMENEZ, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Juowenrz. Honorable Chairman and members of the committee, 
I want to make it clear that I am here as an individual and not repre- 
senting any group. I could have arranged to have the representation 
of some of the clubs and associations to which I belong. Or, I could 
have secured the endorsement of a political party. But that would 
not have added any weight to what I have to say, simply because what 
I have to say is going to be only my personal opinion and experience, 
Yet, I do not believe my views to be unique but, rather, representative 
of many fellow Puerto Ricans. 

I was born in Puerto Rico and attended public schools until after 
first-year high school, at which time I transferred to and graduated 
from Boston English High School in 1928. I also attended and 
graduated from the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor in 1933, 
I then came to Puerto Rico with my civil engineering degree and 
began an 18-year period of service to the government (department of 
interior, December 1 to December 31, 1933; city of San Juan, January 
1, 1934, to June 1936; Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, 
July 1, 1936, to July 31, 1939; work progress administration, August 
1, 1939, to December 15, 1940; Isabela Irrigation Service, April 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1947; commissioner of the interior (now secretary 
of public works) for Puerto Rico from July 1, 1947, to November 30, 
1951), which ended when my resignation was accepted by Governor 
Muifioz-Marin on November 30, 1951. The above 18 years include a 
call to service as a Reserve officer from December 16, 1940, to April 1, 
1946. 

I hold at present the rank of colonel, QMC-USAR. I have been 
privately engaged as a consulting engineer since that time to the 
present. 

I have always believed that the only permanent solution for Puerto 
Rico is statehood. This goal has seemed at times unattainable, and 
at other times remote, but I cannot conceive that an American citizen 
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could truthfully want to be anything but a better American citizen. 
And a better American citizen can only mean statehood for Puerto 
Rico. : ake ‘nine " eel 

As an American citizen living in Ann Arbor, Mich., I voted in city, 
State arid National elections in 1932. As an American citizen living 
in Puerto Rico I want to be able to vote for my President and every- 
thing else that goes with that, and I am willing to share to the best 
of my ability the full cost of that privilege. — 

In 1947 when I was appointed commissioner of the interior of 
Puerto Rico, I remember that the then speaker of our house of repre- 
gntatives, Dr. Francisco Susoni, called me to his office and spoke to 
me as follows: 

Jimenez, although I know you are a “statehood” man and I am an “independ- 


ence” man, I hope we will be able to cooperate and work within the Popular 
Party for the benefit of the people of Puerto Rico . 


My answer was: 


Dr. Susoni, had I any misgivings about that I would not have accepted the 
appointment. 

I firmly believed that it was possible to be in the Popular Party and 
have different ideas with respect to the final solution of our political 
status. I was for the Commonwealth status and voted for our con- 
stitution because I believed it was good for Puerto Rico. But I did 
not vote to approve it as a permanent solution, but as a step in the 
right direction, as more ample local government, and as an oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop toward bigger and better things: 
statehood. 

But the bill before you today, as amended, in my personal opinion, 
because of the concessions requested and the special treatments pro- 

sed, does not move Puerto Rico toward statehood. I go so far as to 
fear that the bill definitely puts us so far out on the limb that the 
only possible future step would then be independence. And that is 
why I am here today. Let’s not make any more changes in our re- 
lationship until we are ready to make a permanent choice with full 
knowledge of its alternatives. 

Some day the people of Puerto Rico will be asked the question of 
the status. Gentlemen, in our true American way of life, that. answer, 
whatever it might be, will be respected. But the same way we do not 
ask of our sons to make permanent decisions until maturity—even 
though they do make them sometimes before that—we should not. ask 
the people of Puerto Rico to make that decision until they are ready 
to make it. 

Ihave been watching, reading, and thinking since I left the Govern- 
ment back in 1951. I think I have gained some perspective and some 
objectivity, and that is what I desire to bring to you at this time. 

A word about the operation of our Commonwealth status (free 
associated state)—-I personally feel that it has been given a little too 
much of the “free” and not enough of the “associated.” Let me ex- 
plain by drawing a comparison with the phase of financial assistance 
with which Iam more familiar. Until such time as we should become 
a State of the Union, we do not pay Federal taxes, but in return we 
cannot demand our fair share of the Federal assistance programs, but 
must await the generosity of congressional action. 
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I feel that a closer association rather than so much freedom is more | 


conducive to better acquainting Congress with our needs and oy 
problems. For instance, Puerto Rico at present does not share in the 
interstate highway program where Federal funds have become ayajj. 
able at the 9 to 1 ratio, but we do share in the urban, primary, and 
secondary highway program where the ratio is 1 to 1. 

As commissioner of the interior for Puerto Rico, I testified befor 
the Public Works Committee of the House back in 1950 when I gay 
the leaning towards the Interstate Highway System. I said at that 
time that although Puerto Rico did not have a single mile in the 
approved, designated Interstate Highway System, we were neverthe. 
less engaged in interstate commerce over some of our highways and 
had a national defense highway system. But could I demand that we 
be also included in the 13-year $25 billion program to be matched with 
and by only $2.5 billion by the States (Commissioner, Bureau at Publie 
Roads, Ellis L. Armstrong in the June Civil Engineer 1959) as com. 
pared to the $22.5 billion Federal to $22.5 billion State program for 
urban, primary, and secondary highways? No. Why? Because 
Puerto Rico does not pay Federal taxes. 

Visualize, if you please, what will happen to our ABC program if 
Congress decided, as it could very well do, to only sponsor the inter. 
state program and let the other program in the hands of the States 
exclusively. 

It is my contention that until we pay Federal taxes a closer associa- 
tion with, and supervision by, the United States is needed to better 
acquaint you with our problem. 

I do not say that you should want to meddle in the internal problems 
of the administration of the town of Morovis, but I do say that when 
you do have a Federal program in Puerto Rico, you should send to 
Puerto Rico specially selected administrators to guide those programs 
along the best possible paths, and many times those administrators 
need not be from Vermont or Oregon but could be secured locally 
from competent and willing Puerto Ricans. 

I cannot help but remember the many years that the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration was faithfully and efficiently managed 
and directed by a Puerto Rican by the name of Mr. Guillermo Esteves, 
to give only but one example. This closer association cannot but 
have a healthy reaction. Speaking from experience, I cannot help 
but be grateful for the able assistance given freely to me, with no 
strings attached, by the Bureau of Public Roads while I was commis- 
sioner of the interior for Puerto Rico. 

I would like you to go back with me and review a few things that 
happened beyond my control. I was born. My father, who wasa 
prominent engineer in his time, and a graduate from Lehigh Univer- 
sity, died when I was 6. The Jones Act made me an American citizen 
when I was 9. 

And thank God that I had a mother who had studied in Philadel- 
phia, who knew about the American way of life, who insisted, worked, 
and sacrificed to give us an opportunity to study. Best of all, she 
gave us the will to study and even translated our lessons for us when 
we hit the Spanish to English level change in public schools. 

I consider myself a product of the American way of life. I did not 
deliver papers in the classical American way, but I was a messenger 
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nore | after school and Saturdays for a hardware store in San Juan and, 


our | onmy 11th birthday, I was considered by the boss worthy of earning 
‘the | $1 per week. I remember how I proudly roller skated out of the 
vail. | store to my mother’s shop, to give her that first-earned dollar. She 
and must have been proud of me, but she telephoned my boss, and checked 
that it had been earned and not a gift. My brother, 10, was at that 
fore time messenger in an insurance firm. My older brother, clerk in an- 
saw | other hardware store. _ | | 
tha | We, went along studying 1 year in San Juan, next in Aguadilla, 
the | next in Mayaguez, with relatives, and working at odd jobs after 


the. | school. I used to draw silk threads through linen cloth in Mayaguez 
and | to earn a little cash. Then we went to Boston. Why? Because 
t we mother knew that there would be greater employment opportunities 
with | for herself; and for us, in part-time jobs, to help ourselves get an 
ibli¢ | education. 
com That, gentlemen, is the American way of life. An educational op- 
1 for | portunity for all; equality means to me just that, a chance to do, and 
ause | that is what I desire for my people of Puerto Rico. A healthy sur- 
rounding where a man can work to offer an educational opportunity 
mif | for his children to acquire knowledge and training in proportion to 
nter- | their God-given capabilities. pry 
tates Going back to Boston, there was the Boston Hole & Hemstitching 
| (o. and the Boston Public Library, where I worked the first year to 
ocia- | getmy feet on the ground. But I went to night high school, and the 
etter | next year it was day high school, with afternoons, nights, Saturdays, 
| and Sundays at the library. There was C.M.T.C. at Portland, Maine, 
lems | where I learned the meaning of the 5th Infantry motto: “Tl try, sir.” 
vhen There were also the Boston School Cadets. <A citizen of the United 
1d to | States was.being formed. 


rams | Then there came another year out of school after graduation in 
ators | 1928. As an honor high school graduate, I was able to get a $14 a 


cally | week job as a warehouse clerk in Oliver Ditson Music Store. The 
’ depression was beginning; it even cost me that job in April of 1929. 
Rico | Istudied nights at Boston University and College of Physicians dur- 
aged | ing my free time at the warehouse. Then came the University of 
eves, | Michigan at Ann Arbor, R.O.T.C., and B.S. in civil engineering, and 
- but | &commission in the Reserve of the Army of the United States. 
help | Ten years after leaving Puerto Rico I came back to Puerto Rico 
hno | after my graduation on June 3, 1933. Gentlemen, it has not been easy. 
vmis' | itwas depression time, but say what you will, I faced the future with 
the confidence of a profession. I got my first job on December 1, 
that 1933. That one lasted only 31 days in the department of public 
vas & works, as I fell to a political ax. But then there was another and a 
jiver- better one, and so it went. But why am I taking your valuable time 
itizen | t give you all this personal history? Simply because this is a way 
of life, this is the American way of life, this is what I want for my 


adel- Puerto Rico. 


rked, Perhaps if I had been born in some other island, and I will mention 
1. she hone, Since comparisons are so odious, and as I gained consciousness 
when | Irealized I had another citizenship, I probably would have been as 

proud of that citizenship and would have no desire to change it for 
dnot | personal gains. But that is not the case. Through no fault of mine, 
enger | through methods and happenings beyond my control, as I gained con- 
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sciousness, as I grew into boyhood and manhood, I was an American 
citizen. Why, I ask, should I want to change that citizenship? | 
am Puerto Rican by birth, no one may take that away from me, and 
I am proud of it, and I love this little island. But Iam an American 
citizen and I am proud of my country, and no one may take that 
away from me. I have two sons that were born in Ann Arbor, Mich 
Why should I desire for them any lesser citizenship because they 
livein San Juan, P.R.? 

It, could be argued that my American citizenship was given to me: 
but, gentlemen, I later earned it. I served my country at war like q 
hundred thousand other Puerto Ricans. I commanded a Continental. 
American truck battalion with the Third Army in Germany, and J 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel by Gen. George S. Patton. I was 
then directly redeployed to serve in the 10th Army in Okinawa. Thep 
I came back home to renew an interrupted life, just like 13 million 
other Americans. 

And I am here today to tell you publicly that I am not sorry, that 
I would do it all over again. This Nation, this people, has been good 
to me. That 11-year-old messenger boy has come a long way. I am 
not rich, I live on what I earn in my profession from month to month 
but I live relatively well. I have a good home, thanks to FHA 
financing, but best of all I am giving my children a good education so 
that they will, in turn, do the same for their children. And that js 
the American way of life that I want for my people. And that is the 
attitude that I want the great American Nation to have toward 
Puerto Rico. I want Uncle Sam to educate us. We want to hel 
ourselves all we can, but if we falter, we want your wholehearted, 
wholesome, helping hand. 

Sixty-one years under the American flag has seen generations of 
Puerto Rican people, professionals, bankers, industrialists, educators, 
politicians, businessmen, with a dynamic desire to do, and a labor 
force to do it with. And they have done things, but there still re- 
mains a lot more to do. We need roads, we need schools, we need 
hospitals, we need work, we need employment, we need industries. 
We have a long way to go. But we have not reached the level of 
education of the people, actually an average of 3.4 years of education, 
where they could select their permanent status and that is why I feel 
we are not yet of age. 

We have great leaders who advocate different solutions for our 
status and the great majority of our people would not be able now 
to select the solution they want through independent, educated think- 
ing, but rather through blind trust in those leaders. I firmly believe 
that that is too important a decision to take lightly. I, for one, think 
IT am right in my thinking. But others have also thought that they 
were right in their thinking and, later on, changed their perspective 
and changed their minds. 

I say to you—leave well enough alone. 

But should you decide after this hearing that Puerto Rico should, 
once and for all, decide to be all the way in or all the way out of the 
American way of life, I beg of you, let’s have a special election. Sep- 
arate from governmental position struggles, normal party lines, and 
personalities. Let’s have a referendum where this and only this point 
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is to be voted. Simply ask the American citizens of Puerto Rico if 
they want statehood or not as their ultimate status. 

I feel that there can be no other desire for a true American citizen 
but to wish to be a better citizen with equal rights and responsibil- 
ities as any other citizen. But maybe I am wrong. Maybe the de- 
sire to be a citizen of the world and later on a citizen of the universe 
are in store for us beyond the present satellite age, but please don’t 
ask me to also make those decisions now. 

Gentlemen, these are the personal thoughts of a sincere American 
citizen to a congressional committee of his C ongress which is seeking 
information ; may the minutes that you have given me have some use- 
ful return. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Colonel, I think when you said that these are the 
personal thoughts of a sincere American citizen, you described your 
statement very well. 

I think I agree with you that, if the time came when Congress 
wanted to know the views of the people of Puerto Rico on whether or 
not they want statehood, they would give substance only to a refer- 
endum which would state yes or no on th: at spec ific question. 

Undoubtedly you have noted and others in Puerto Rico have noted 
during the questioning here that there have been some sharp ques- 
tions, that some of _ might have indicated support for or opposi- 
tion to statehood. I do not “think that was the intention of any mem- 
ber of this committee. We are here to learn. We have a tough job 
ahead of us in considering the legislation now before us. Sometimes 
these questions are designed only to spur responses. 

But we would be less than fair—I think all of the members of this 
committee will agree that we would be less than fair if we did not tell 
the people like yourself who sincerely believe in statehood as the ulti- 
mate fulfillment that the road in Congress is long and rocky; not be- 
cause you are Puerto Rico, not because the creat majority of your 
people are of Spanish descent, but because that has been the history 
of statehood efforts in Congress. We had it with Alaska; we had it 
with Hawaii. I think that if any member of this committee were to 
give you a completely frank answer as to how long it might take for 
statehood to come about, if it is to come about, they would — to 
measure it in terms of years, not of months or 1 year or 2 yea I 
think that would be the honest statement of their beliefs from “their 
conversations with their colleagues in Washington. 

So there is before us now, then, this question: We know that state- 
hood is not imminent; we know it is going to take a great deal of time. 
Now the question, the simple question is, Should we merely go into a 
sort of limbo during that period? Should we ignore these correc- 
tions in existing law? Or should we consider first, are those correc- 
tions necessary ¢ ? And then, should we make them ? 

I make this statement, and I am taking time I should not take, 
beeause I have been impressed by your sincerity, and I want you to 
know that our position is sincere, too, and that what I have stated to 
you are the simple facts of congr essional life. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr, Asprnatu. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

49511—60——22 
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Mr. Utiman. I just want to add my congratulations for a very ex. 
cellent statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions? 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. Jimenez. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next witness will be Mr. Benjamin Ortiz, former 
justice of the supreme court of Puerto Rico. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Justice, it is a pleasure to have you with us today, 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN ORTIZ, FORMER JUSTICE OF SUPREME 
COURT OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Ortiz. My name is Benjamin Ortiz. Perhaps I should iden. 
tify myself a bit more for the sake of my remarks to make them a 
little more significant. 

I am a graduate of Harvard Law School, Harvard College, and 
I have been a member of the legislature here for 8 years, and was 
chairman of the finance and ways and means committee, and later 
had the privilege of serving as associate justice of the supreme court 
of Puerto Rico, from which I resigned 4 years ago. 

I shall be very brief and request permission to add two additional 
considerations at the end of my statement because I was given short 
notice of my opportunity to come here today. 

Political formulas should be analyzed in a perspective requiring 
a coordination and harmony of basic economic realities and political 
and cultural values. From that point of view, I advocate finality 
and permanence in our actual Commonwealth status, to the exclusion 
of statehood and independence. Statehood would imply dignity, 
privilege and pride in belonging to the American Union. But it 
would be a dignity without realistic substance, and an abstract pride 
without any solid economic basis, in the specific case of Puerto Rico. 

Your committee have already considered a full discussion of the 
economic consequences of statehood. I am not an economist, I am 
merely a lawyer, but from my readings I advocate, infer, and assume 
the validity of the thesis that our island cannot reasonably bear the 
economic and financial losses inherent in statehood for Puerto Rico. 

I may add that I think economic realities will prevail in the fore- 
seeable future for quite a number of years according to the studies 
made as to our economic development in the future. 

I do not intend to discuss the details of the economic postulates, 
but my purpose today is to suggest to this committee that it should not 
ignore certain points of view and attitudes as to our status. 

Any political solution should correspond to the specific realities of a 
particular community or territory. The fact that statehood may be 
adaptable and eminently desirable to New York or even Alaska or 
Hawaii, does not automatically convey the same desirability as far 
as Puerto Rico is concerned. 

_ In the second place, the convenience and high dignity of representa- 
tion in Congress is outweighed, in the social balance, by the economic 
detriments of Federal statehood. 
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Thirdly, our realistic arguments against statehood do not imply 
an attitude of disloyalty to the United States or its democratic institu- 
tions. We desire and claim permanence in our American citizenship 
and in our political and juristic association with the United States. 
The only difference would be as to the form and nature of the associa- 
tion. In other words, we prefer association through a kind of partner- 
ship based. on mutual consent, with a common citizenship, rather than 
association through a Federal union. 

[I may add, the fact we advocate Commonwealth status even for the 
future does not mean that we favor independence. Our opposition to 
statehood does not involve the point of view in favor of independence. 
We think that we should retain our American citizenship, and we have 
a high degree of loyalty and high degree of affection and friendship 
forthe United States. We think that situation should continue but not 
necessarily through statehood, through this particular form which is 
being developed now and which has as the basis the continuation of our 
American citizenship. 

Fourthly, I would urge the committee that political creations as to 
relationships between communities should not be limited to the usual 
black and white categories of statehood and independence. Those two 
formulas are, of course, traditional in the American thought. But 
tradition should not exclude inventiveness, or originality, as to possi- 
ble new formulas of relationship. 

Our Commonwealth status is one of those new formulas, establish- 
ing the duality of our ample political powers as to internal affairs 
with a system of association based on mutual consent as to our external 
relationship with the United States. 

Through that duality we maintain our cultural personality as a 
people and, at the same time, we establish an association of cultures, 
that of the United States and that of Puerto Rico, and through that 
relationshi : the American culture may achieve a significant associa- 
tion with Spanish and Latin American mental attitudes toward life. 
_Imay add that, from the point of view of an American citizen, and 
just thinking of myself now for the sake of what I am going to say, 
the continental American citizen in New York, which I am not—just 
imagining myself as such, I would say that this status of Common- 
wealth is of convenience and necessity to the United States and its re- 
lationship with Latin America and convenient to the United States, as 
I say, more than the system of statehood because we are a link, a 
connecting link of solidarity with Latin America for the United 
States. We are the meeting place of two cultures, and we give the 
opportunity that there may be a more ample comprehension of Ameri- 
can attitudes, continental American attitudes, and cultures on the part 
of Latin Americans through the fact that we are also a Spanish cul- 
tural people with some kind of Latin American culture, and we can 
serve as a link to help the comprehension from both sides, 
sn = we were a State, if this were a State that would imply 

rption, integration, and from the point of view of Latin Ameri- 
oer eee a relationship and _the link of solidarity 
ss by Tact that we are integrated into the Union rather 


than through this kind of association. So, from the point of view 


‘ “ interest. of the United States, it serves and not merely Puerto 
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I may add, finally, that President Eisenhower through Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the United Nations—he said he was authorized by 
President Eisenhower to say that, if the Puerto Rican Legislatuy 
asked for more ample political powers or even asked for absolute ing. 
pendence, President Eisenhower would recommend that to Congreg 
according to our desires. 

Our legislature approved a resolution recently, after that expres. 
sion, saying we did not wish independence. 

Finally, as to this particular Fernés-Murray bill, the legislatuy 
approved a resolution asking Congress to improve Public Law 600 ty 
give us more political powers as to the particular powers of that bil] 
That petition is not of absolute power but merely of liberalizing the 
law to give us a little bit more power than we have now. The fa¢t 
that we have that original power does not prejudge statehood in the 
future, in my opinion. I, myself, will not favor it im the future. By 
as to those who favor it, it will not prejudge that solution. I knowit 
from the history of previous territories. 

[ would ask you not to deny that petition from our legislature to 
have a little bit of more political powers in Puerto Rico. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Justice, as I understand it, you feel if we granted 
statehood to Puerto Rico it would ring down a sort of psychological 
curtain between the United States and Latin America. Am I] right! 

Mr. Ortiz. That is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Brien. A curtain which, under commonwealth, is raised? 

Mr. Orviz. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. As you use the words “finality and permanence” in 
the first part of your statement, you use them as far as you are con- 
cerned. As I understood you, you limited their meaning right at the 
last and said if statehood was desired in the future that was some 
thing for the future to hold. But as far as you are concerned at the 
present time, the commonwealth status 

Mr. Ortiz. Should be final and permanent. That is my opinion; 
yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Justice. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Mr. Pelayo Roman Benitez, 
former judge of the Superior Court of Puerto Rico. 

You may proceed, sir. 





STATEMENT OF PELAYO ROMAN BENITEZ, ATTORNEY AT LAV, 
FORMER JUDGE OF SUPERIOR COURT OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Bentrez. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, gentlemen, that the 
so-called Puerto Rican question is no longer a private affair of the 
Nation, a so-called domestic question subject to the exclusive and 
plenary powers of Congress. In my opinion it has become an inter- 
national question subject to international supervision and I might 
even say subject to international control. 
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Whatever you do, whatever you decide in this matter for good or 
for evil, will not be kept as a family secret in a family affair but, on 
the contrary, it will be the subject of the closest scrutiny and appraisal 
by many millions of men throughout the world deeply interested in 
the outcome of the struggle of self determination against colonialism. 

The facts that support my statement on this matter, briefly stated, 
are the following: ] 

1. On August 14, 1945, the United States accepted without reserva- 
tions the responsibilities and obligations established in the charter 
of the United Nations toward dependent territories. In as much as 
Puerto Rico was one of such territories, it is obvious that its political 
status since that day became a topic of vital international concern. 

2. In August of 1946, the United States notified the United Na- 
tions of its intention of submitting information about the territory 
of Puerto Rico according to article 73(e) of the charter. That notifi- 
cation on the part of the United States was in fact a further and very 
important step taken by the Nation in recognition of its treaty obli- 
sations on behalf of the territory of Puerto Rico, which thus became 
the subject of immediate international concern. 

3. The recognition by Congress of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as a fundamental right of the Puerto Rican people which in 1952 
led to the present compact of political association between the two 
countries was, in fact, the fulfillment of the international obligations 
which the American Nation had voluntarily assumed in respect of 
the dependent territory of Puerto Rico. 

4. The official communication of the President of the United States 
tothe United Nations, notifying the cessation of information required 
by article 73(e) of the charter in respect to Puerto Rico because of its 
new constitutional status, was the last definite step taken by the United 
States in the discharge of its treaty obligations with Spain under the 
Treaty of Paris and with the rest of the world under the United 
Nations Charter. 

5. The approval of the resolution, 748, by the eighth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on November 26, 1953, so vigorously 
urged by the U.S. delegation, is in itself the most convincing proof 
that the colonial experiment of your Nation in Puerto Rico has come 
toa definite end. 

I imagine, gentlemen, that from now on there will be very little 
use for the territorial clause of the Constitution. The general plenary 
power of Congress over the territories is rapidly becoming obsolete 
and the day will certainly arrive when it shall become a thing of the 
past, virtually a dead letter in the American Constitution, because 
there will be no territories for Congress to administer or to dispose of. 

It seems to me that there should be no anxiety about the sincerity 
of the American Nation in dealing with the Puerto Rican question. 
We all know that the United States has never failed to keep its word 
whether given in treaties, compacts, or mere acts of legislation. 

Thus I say again that the present status of Puerto Rico as an 
autonomous state is something more than a mere private deal be- 
tween the United States and Puerto Rico. In my opinion, Con- 
gress is bound to respect that status, as it is bound to respect any other 
international obligation of the United States. 
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I might also say that this particular obligation is even more fy. | 1 i 
damental, because it has been defined in the United Nations Charter | obligat 
as a temporary and sacred obligation which every member of th have’ 

achiieitbileRhs <i: : . quo 
organization is supposed to fulfill. Suerte 


When the Congress of the United States made a compact with the | have ¢ 
people of Puerto Rico, recognizing our Commonwealth as a gglf. On 
governing and autonomous state freely associated to the Nation, it 


' : ’ es jon 1 
must have been the intention of Congress to relinquish its plenary Sein 
powers over our territory and to accept only those powers which, gt tion. 
that time, the people of Puerto Rico were willing to recognize to the | a 
United States. : ive 

Y; 2 _? a0 r arv ace ~tYT6 . rac 7. ® j e 

Since the compact of voluntary asservation was effected on the prin- | givisib 


ciple of self-determination according to the United Nations Charter | The g1 
it is clear that the titular sovereignty of Congress has become, gs lems a 
Professor Corwin would say, a “logical incompatible” of self-deter. Art 
mination and government by consent. To my mind, in law as wel] | all kn 
as in ethics, one of those titles necessarily excludes the other and | tion c 
Congress cannot claim both titles at the same time as the source of | funda 
its power when legislating for our people. | take ] 

Of course, we all know that, owing to the peculiar doctrine of | of ob! 
political questions so firmly established by the Federal judiciary, | Qyam 
nothing could prevent Congress from reasserting its former plenary | the cc 
powers over our territory. After all, the determination of whether | lished 
or not the sovereignty of the United Sttaes extends over a given ara | land] 
in any part of the world, is a matter to be decided by Congress and | Jas, ir 
the Federal Executive and not by the Supreme Court of the Nation, | The 

But if that be ever done, it would be a ruthless exercise of an arbi- | free a 
trary power which, to say the least, would be considered by the rest | reason 
of the world as an act of international delinquency on the part of Nation 
the American Nation. oe 

Of course, gentlemen, I must admit that there is always a tech- | _ aliens 
nical possibility that Congress may undo tomorrow what it does today | et 


and that treaty obligations are no exception to the general rule. (Qn Sion 
this particular I remind you, gentlemen, what Elihu Root once said | ~ 
of the State of New York: “The State of New York is in favor of | wee 
prohibition but it is against its application.” I hope no honest states | menta’ 
man in the free world of ours shall ever say that the United States | The al 
is in favor of the principle of self-determination in Puerto Rico , Its ine 


Let us remember that Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of the Com- On 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, in reporting Senate bill 3336, | consic 
under the topic of “International Aspects,” said, as follows: comps 
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“(b) To develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspira- gy 
tions of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their wealt 
free political institutions.” 


More recently, the United States undertook new treaty obligations whic 
bear upon Puerto Rico. The United Nations Charter (ratified by the US 
Senate on June 26, 1945) provides in article 73 of chapter XI: 

“Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for 
the administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full meat 
ure of self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 
of the territories are paramount and accept as a sacred trust the obligations to 
promote to the utmost * * * the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to these ends: * * * 

* * . . * . . 
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It is not suggested, that a measure such as S. 3336 is needed to fuifill our 
obligations to Puerto Rico under the United Charter. Those obligations already 
nave been fulfilled to an extent that is almost without parallel. The provision is 
quoted as showing that a constitution for Puerto Rico, of, by, and for the 
Puerto Ricans would be a still further development of the policy to which we 
have committed ourselves in the United Nations Charter. 

On the topic of possible controversies as to whether a given ques- 
tion is of a domestic or international character, let me offer the fol- 
jowing question from “The United Nations, Background, Organiza- 
tion, Functions and Activities” by Vanderbosch and Hogan: 

The reservation of domestic jurisdiction is a crucial question for the future of 
the United Nations. Important problems and issues are no longer sharply 
divisible into domestic and international categories, if indeed they ever were. 
The great questions of our day have both aspects. Foreign and national prob- 
jems are inextricably interwoven. 

Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter of the United Nations, as you 
all know, deal with the principles of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, as well as with the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms by every member of the United Nations. I 
take pleasure in recalling that these articles were regarded as sources 
of obligations by four U.S. justices concurring in the famous case of 
Oyama v. California, 332 U.S. 633 (1948). The decision rendered by 
the court invalidated the California alien land law because it estab- 
lished the presumption of statutory evasion, if the consideration for 
land bought were paid by ineligible aliens. Justices Black and Doug- 
las, in a concurring decision, said: 

There are additional reasons now why that law stands as an obstacle to the 
free accomplishment of our policy in the international field. One of these 
reasons is that we have recently pledged ourselves to cooperate with the United 
Nations to promote * * * universal respect for the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples. How can this Nation be faithful to its inter- 
national pledge if State laws which bar land ownership and occupancy by 
aliens on account of race are permitted to be enforced? 

Another concurring decision in the same case rendered by Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge, read, in part, as follows: 

Moreover, this Nation has recently pledged itself, through the United Nations 
Charter, to promote respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 

I I 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 
The alien land law stands as a barrier to the fulfillment of that national pledge. 
Its inconsistency with the Charter, which has been duly ratified and adopted by 
the United States, is but one more reason why the statute must be condemned. 

y 


On the Fernés bill.—I hope, gentlemen, that you give sympathetic 
consideration to Mr. Fernés’ bill proposing certain changes to the 
compact of association. All that our Commonwealth is asking at this 
time is clarity of expression and a better choice of words in order to 
avoid confusion and uncertainty about the nature of our present 
relations with the American Nation. Please have in mind that any 
misunderstanding on this matter will in the end do more harm to 
your country than to ours. 

The sponsors of the bill have discussed it in detail and I am gener- 
ally satisfied with their argument. But there are a few provisions 
which I, frankly, object to as being derogatory ef the dignity of the 
Commonwealth. These provisions are the following: 

1, The so-called Articles of Permanent Association of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico with the United States is clearly a misnomer 
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in American constitutional law. In the Federal system of the United 
States, there can be no other form of permanent association than state. 
hood. It is also a truism on my part to say that Congress has no cop. 
stitutional power to involve the Nation in a permanent. association 
with any political body not incorporated to the Federal domain jf 
the concept of permanent implies irrevocability. 

2. Article 1X should be amended to read as follows: 

Any law respecting Puerto Rico enacted by the Congress in the exercise of its 
general legislative powers specifically made applicable to Puerto Rico, shal] 
have force and effect in Puerto Rico upon its acceptance by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

3. Article XI should be amended so as to leave to the Common. 
wealth of Puerto Rico the power to fix by law the qualifications of 
the Commissioner to the United States as well as the manner of elec. 
tion. 

4. Article XI should be further amended so as to dispose that the 
salary, emoluments, allowances, facilities, and services as may be pro- 
vided by law, shall be paid by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
ethical and political considerations obvious to all, makes it imperative 
that these changes should be made. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to ask the judge one question, if I may. 
On page 2 of your statement, under subdivision No. 5, you state that 
the approval of a certain resolution by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations— , 
is in itself the most convincing proof that the colonial experiment of your 
Nation in Puerto Rico has come to a definite end. 

Perhaps you would prefer to say that the colonial experiment of 
the United States in Puerto Rico has come to a definite end. AmI 
correct in that? Because it would be “our Nation” really. 

Mr. Bentrez. Excuse me? 

Mr. O’Brien. It would be “our Nation” rather than “your Nation.” 

Mr. Bentrez. It is our Nation, in a sense. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know what you mean, but I was just thinking of 
how that might look nakedly in the record, and I wondered if you 
would consent to changing “your Nation” to “the United States” in 
the record. 

Mr. Bentrez. If it was not implied that Puerto Rico did not stand 
first in my heart, that is all right. But Puerto Rico is my first inter- 
est as a citizen of Puerto Rico. I was born in this island. I tell you 
I admire, I respect, and I love the American Nation, which, in a sense, 
is my Nation. But I do not want to forget that my first obligation, 
my first allegiance is to my home country where I was born. 

Mr. O’Brien. In view of that statement, I think perhaps the record 
should stand as it was originally—“your Nation.” I know what you 
mean. I was just thinking of someone reading the record who was 
not present when you said it might suspect even a little antagonism 
toward the United States. 

Mr. Benrrez. Please, gentlemen, do not see any antagonism toward 
the United States. I am not for independence. 

Mr. O’Brren. I know that and the record will now show what you 
meant, 
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Mr. Benrrez. I want my country to live in some sort of association 
with the United States, association that will be mutually beneficial to 
both. I think that is fundamental for Puerto Rico. 1 think that is 
the wise attitude of Puerto Ricans and would also be a wise position 

mericans. 
oBaae Perhaps, Judge, a better description of what you 
meant by “your Nation” is that up to this particular time it had been 
milateral action by the United States without the cooperation of 
Puerto Rico. Isthat correct? In other words, it was unilateral action 
by the United States, and that is why you are using the phrase “your 
Nation” ? 

Mr. Bentrez. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Fine. That clears it up. 

Mr. Aspinall ? ; 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman. But I am right, am I not, Judge, 
that in your own thinking as an American citizen—you have a right 
to answer my question as you desire. But in your own thinking, as 
far as you personally are concerned, Puerto Rico does come first, does 
it not? 

Mr. Bentrez. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And, as far as you are concerned, the flag of the 
United States takes second place to the flag of Puerto Rico. Is that 
not right ? 

Mr. Bentrez. To me Puerto Rico stands first. The flag that stands 
for Puerto Rico stands first in my heart. Don’t make any mistake 
about that. 

Mr. Asprnati. And the way you feel about it, although you pledge 

your loyalty to the United States as a government at the present time, 
is that the flag of the United States which flies here in Puerto Rico 
does so more or less by courtesy of Puerto Ricans, and it does have 
second place. I am not asking for your judgment, I am asking for 
your heart. 
’ Mr. Bentrez. Oh, yes. That is the way I like to answer questions— 
by my heart. I tell you I frankly believe there is no law at present 
which compels the government of Puerto Rico to have the American 
flag on any property of the government. I wish that flag continues to 
be there; but not as a matter of right; as a matter of good under- 
standing and of love to the American Nation. 

Mr. Asprnatit. Although you are not looking forward to inde- 
pendence as such, in many ways your thinking is along the same vein 
as that of the most able and talented Dr. Gilberto Concepcion de 
Gracia, is it not ? 

Mr. Benitez. If you mean to say that I think politically as he does, 
lam sorry to tell you you are mistaken. I don’t. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I did not say that. I said as far as your feeling of 
the sovereignty of the Puerto Rican people themselves, you folks 
are not too far apart. 

Mr. Bentrez. Oh, yes, I think the Puerto Rican people is sovereign. 
That is my point of view. I think that the American Congress recog- 
nized that when the compact was made: 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I know that a great many prea of my particular 
ancestry get a nostalgic feeling when somebody sings “My Wild Irish 
Rose,” but I do not consider myself a citizen of Ireland. Your feelin 
is much deeper than that nostalgic feeling of mine to which I yx. 
ferred. Is that correct? 

Mr. Benrrez. I cannot tell you how deeply that feeling is in you 
heart. I only can tell you that I am for Puerto Rico. ; 

Mr. O’Brien. I always cry a little bit but it does not really megy 
much. [Laughter. ] . 

Are there further questions? 

Thank you very much, Judge. 

Mr. Bentrez. Thank you for your attention, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Mr. Enrique Cordova Diaz 

[ might explain that his brother was scheduled to make a state. 
ment yesterday for the Citizens for State 51, but because of his jj]. 
ness the present witness took his time yesterday he was to have today 
and today he takes the time his brother was to have had yesterday, 
And if you understand that, you are better than the chairman. ~ 

Mr. Corpova Draz. I understand it perfectly, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ENRIQUE CORDOVA DIAZ IN BEHALF OF CITIZENs 
FOR STATE 51 


Mr. Corpova Diaz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for giving 
me this opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appear in behalf of 
Citizens for State 51, as a substitute for the president of the organiza. 
tion, Jorge L. Cordova, my brother, whose health does not permit 
him to be here. 

Citizens for State 51, as its name indicates, is an organization of 
citizens who advocate statehood for Puerto Rico. It is nonpartistan, 
the principal reason for its existence being, perhaps, to show that 
the statehood movement in Puerto Rico is much greater than the 
local Republican Statehood Party, which is the only one of the three 
parties here to carry the statehood banner at this point. I might 
interject here that in Puerto Rico, as in many of the States, a number 
of people will be discovered who would rather be found dead than 
voting Republican. Many of these are statehood advocates. 

Heretofore Governor Munoz Marin, the proponent of the bill under 
the consideration of your committee, has sought consistently to estab 
lish outside of Puerto Rico, by dint of constant repetition, the notion 
that the great majority of the people of Puerto Rico reject both state 
hood and independence, and are eestatic over what is called the com- 
monwealth in English and the free associated state in Spanish. He 
succeeded in persuading himself, to the extent of proposing the origi- 
nal Foritelierrey bill, H.R. 5926, and pressing the Congress for its 
immediate consideration, and even went so far this spring as to make 
a statement to the press in Washington, as part of his propaganda 
favor of the Fernés-Murray bill, to the effect that the statehood in 
Puerto Rico is fictitious, and that only a few politicians keep it alive. 

The danger which the Fernés-Murray bill poses to Americans’l 
Puerto Rico, and the amazing statements which the Governor was 
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making about Puerto Rico in Washington, galvanized citizens here 
into action. wd 3 o 

Through one new organization, Citizens for State 51, a group of 
citizens proceeded to awaken the people, and especially the advocates 
of statehood, non-Republican as well as Republican, to the need for 
public expression of their views. 

The reaction of the plain man in the street has been impressive, so 
impressive that on September 11, 1959, the Governor was forced to 
acknowledge publicly and formally in Puerto Rico (he has not yet 
corrected himself abroad) that the Statehood movement. is quite 
substantial, substantial enough to force him to make a public pro- 
nouncement seeking to offer a sop to statehood advocates in the hope 
that at least those in his own party will be persuaded to go along with 
4 refurbished Fernés-Murray bill, H.R. 9234. 

Let me quote parts of the Governor’s statement to his own political 
party, made on September 11, 1959, translated into English: 


The people of Puerto Rico need a sense of tranquility, of serenity, as to its 
future * * *. 

The great political creation of the ‘free associated State,” of the will toward 
permanent union with the United States on the basis of that creation, should 
have produced this serenity. We sincerely and profoundly believed that it had 
produced it. It is evident that for a number of our compatriots it has not 
produced it. The new political status, conceived to serve the spirit and the 
economy of Puerto Rico, created the conditions for that tranquility to exist. 
jut parties adversary to ours, and forces contrary to those of the people of 
Puerto Rico whom we represent, have brought back to public life the sterile 
and very dangerous debate regarding our political status, which we should have 
overcome * * *. 

This is not the moment to point out in greater detail the motives of such 
parties and forces. We have done it in the past: we shall do it again at the 
proper time. Suffice it now to acknowledge that the tranquility which should 
exist does not exist. 


” 


Or, to put it in our own words, the Governor’s tranquility has been 
seriously disturbed, and a very dangerous situation has been created 
by the citizens of Puerto Rico who have dared to debate our political 
status, guided by sinister forces which the Governor has not yet 
identified. In order to face this grave crisis which the Governor 
realized on September 11 that he confronted, he offered these sinister 
forees a sop, which magically made its appearance in Congress on the 
following day, September 12, with the filing of H.R. 9234, proposing, 
among other things, that once the per capita income in Puerto Rico 
equals the per capita income of the least opulent of the States of the 
Union, the debate on statehood, now sterile and extremely dangerous, 
may be reopened, presumably under fertile and nonexplosive cireum- 
stances. 

But the Governor made it very clear in his statement of September 
ll, as he has recently made it clear on other occasions in Puerto Rico 
(but never in Washington or elsewhere on the mainland, to our know]- 
edge) that even after Puerto Rico reaches the state of opulence 
which he considers essential for statehood, he will still be against 
statehood. In other words, his fundamental objection to statehood is 
not based on economic grounds. He has some other deepseated ob- 
jections. What can this be? Whyv should this great leader of a 
community of American citizens fight against the attainment by 
the citizens of that community of the full measure of rights and re- 
sponsibilities enjoyed and borne by other communities in the Nation ? 
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We now bear in Puerto Rico all the responsibilities of Americay 
citizenship except the payment of most Federal taxes. And we enjoy 
all rights of American citizens save the vital right to participate jj 
our National Government. 

Assuming we can afford to pay Federal taxes, which the Governo, 
supposes we cannot do at this time, yet expects us to be in a position 
to pay at some future date, why should we, of all the solvent com. 
munities of American citizens, dodge our share of the taxes? And 


once we are able to share, and do share, in the expenses of our Ng. | 


tional Government, what can our great leader find wrong in oy 
participating in the Government of the Nation in the same manner gs 
the citizens of the States of the Union? Yet he does find somethin 
seriously wrong in all this, wrong enough and serious enough for hin, 
to announce forcefully, and quite unnecessarily, that if and when 
Puerto Rico becomes wealthy enough to withstand the horrible by. 
den of statehood, he will still oppose it. Why, we wonder? 

A study of the substitute Fernés-Murray bill, and of the origina] 
bill, far he solving the puzzle of the real reasons behind the Gov. 
ernor’s position on statehood, only serves to raise similar questions, 
The bill seeks to have Congress declare, and our electorate confirm, 
that, as a result of the Constitution of Puerto Rico and its approval 
by the Congress, Puerto Rico and the Nation have nothing in commo, 
other than citizenship, defense, market, foreign affairs, a pious dedica- 
tion to certain fundamental principles which are not defined, and 
most important of all, the currency, the American dollar. 

At present your currency, that is, the mainlander’s dollar, is shared 
in common by you and by us. The proponents of the bill regret that 
our own currency, our own dollars, we cannot now share with you, but 
they are proud to state in the bill that they have every expectation 
of being able to share a few of our dollars with you some time in the 
future, and wish to reserve the privilege of determining just when 
such sharing may commence, and how many dollars are to be shared, 
all without unseemly interference from Congress. 

Article ITI (d) of the bill merits special attention. It purports to 
grant power to Puerto Rico to tax goods manufactured in Puerto 
Rico for shipment to the mainland, provided the tax is no higher 
than that levied on like goods manufactured for consumption in 
Puerto Rico. 

It further provides that goods manufactured in Puerto Rico and 
shipped to the States may be taxed by Congress, but only in an amount 
equal to the difference between the Puerto Rican tax and the tax im- 

d by Congress on like articles of domestic manufacture, if the 
Federal tax be higher. 

In other words, the proposal is that Puerto Rico grant the Con- 
gress permission to tax Puerto Rican rum and cigars consumed by 
citizens of the several States, and to keep the revenues produced by 
such a tax, provided that the amount of the tax that Congress may 
impose, or the imposition of any tax at all by Congress, shall be 

, 1c > i 
governed by the legislature and the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

Let us compare this amazing proposal with the existing situation. 
At present Puerto Rico has unquestioned power to levy excise taxes on 
its manufactured products. And at present Puerto Rico wisely re 
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frains from levying any excise tax on its exports. The Puerto Rican 
alcohol and tobacco taxes, for instance, are limited to goods consumed 
in Puerto Rico, whether manufactured or imported here, and do not 
apply to rum or cigars manufactured here for export to the States or 
to foreign countries. But the Federal excise tax on alcohol and to- 
bacco products, which does not apply to alcohol or tobacco consumed 
in Puerto Rico, does apply to Puerto Rican rum and Puerto Rican 
cigars consumed in the States, as it applies to Cuban rums and cigars, 
to Canadian and Scotch whiskies, to Kentucky spirituous liquors, and 
to Pennsylvania cigars consumed in the States. That is, the Federal 
excise tax on spirituous liquors and tobacco products is a tax borne 
in effect by the citizens of the several States (and not by citizens of 
Puerto Rico) for the privilege of purchasing liquor and tobacco. The 
tax is exactly the same whether the liquor or cigar is from Puerto 
Rico, Kentucky, Cuba, Great Britain, or Russia (there is, of course, 
an additional import duty in the case of foreign spirits or tobacco). 

The tax borne by citizens of the States for the privilege of pur- 
chasing Puerto Rican rum and cigars is in no sense a tax on Puerto 
Rico or on Puerto Ricans. It is in truth a tax on the consumer of the 
rum or the cigars. Neither Russia nor Great Britain, Cuba nor Ken- 
tucky, nor Puerto Rico, has any right, legal or moral, to claim the 
return or refund on any such tax. And, of course, the tax is not 
refunded or returned to Russia, or to Great Britain, or to Cuba 
orto Kentucky. But the equivalent of the tax borne by the citizens 
of the several States who consume Puerto Rican rum and cigars is 
actually paid over to the Puerto Rican Treasury by the Federal 
Treasury. ‘This has been the law since Puerto Rico’s first Organic 
Act in 1900. 

Why are these rum and cigar moneys turned over to Puerto Rico? 
Solely because, in 1900, Puerto Rico was so destitute of revenues and 
sources of revenues that Congress deemed it necessary to make an out- 
right grant, a gift, of these moneys to Puerto Rico so that a civil gov- 
ernment could be set up and paid for here. This grant, this outright 

ift to the citizens of Puerto Rico from their fellow citizens in the 
States, reached a high of $65 million per annum during the war years, 
and has been a very vital factor in the development of Governor 
Mufioz-Marin’s program, notably the so-called Operation Bootstrap. 
It has been running in the neighborhood of $20 million per annum in 
recent years. 

Why does the Governor now propose a change in this situation, and 
what 1s the change that he proposes? Does his bill suggest that the 
grant be reduced, or eliminated, because of the enormous difference 

tween Puerto Rico’s revenues in 1959 and in 1900? Does he in any 
way acknowledge the grant and thank his fellow citizens in the States 
for their generosity ? Not at all. 

This is how his collaborator, Dr. Ferndés, explains the proposed 
change—the following quotation is taken from page 73 of Dr. Ferndés’ 
“The Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act and the Articles of Perma- 


omg Association of Puerto Rico With the United States,” published 
ast June: 
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The purposes of the changes are: 

(1) To continue the protection of articles manufactured in the United States 
by maintaining the equality of the tax burden as between the articles produce 
in Puerto Rico and shipped into the United States and like articles produceg 
in the United States. 

(2) To provide for a Federal tax to be levied on such articles, the proceeds o 


‘ 


which are to be covered into the U.S. Treasury. 

(3) To enable Puerto Rico to apply its internal revenue tax laws to gyq 
articiés..* * * 

This is one of the ways by which, under the proposed legislation, Puerto Rigg 
would begin to share the costs of the Federal Union by making direct contrib, 
tions to the Federal Treasury. This is in harmony with the policy of the 
Commonwealth gradually to assume, as its economy develops, a share of the 
cost and burden of the Federal Government. 

Thus, far from expressing gratitude for the grant, for the generous 
gift from our fellow citizens in the States, far from even acknowledg. 
ing that it is a grant or a gift, the Governor and Dr. Fernds haye 
dressed up this section of article III, and their explanation of the 
purpose of the section, in the hope of persuading the Congress, the 
people of Puerto Rico, and their own good friends in Latin America 
with whose judgment on Puerto Rico they seem to be so preoccupied, 
that it is Puerto Rico which is paying money into the Federal Treas. 
ury, that it is Puerto Rico which is being generous and offering to 
contribute, some time in the indefinite future and in an indefinite 
amount, to be sure, to the “cost and burden of the Federal Goven.- 
ment.” 

The Governor himself, in his statement to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on June 9, 1959, stated that the chai 
he advocates through article III(d), embody his own feeling that— 
Puerto Rico ought to pay its share into the Federal Treasury as soon as it is ip 
an economic position to do so— 
and that the Legislature of Puerto Rico thought that the provisions of 
article III (d)— 
would be the most proper beginning for a sharing of the general burdens of the 
Union by Puerto Rico. 

It is submitted that the provisions of article III(d), and the dis 
ingenuous explanations of the Governor and his followers as to the 
purpose of these provisions, are extremely illuminating as to the 
andor and good faith of the proponents of this bill, and as to the 
candor and good faith, which they have exercised in the past and can 
be expected to exercise in the future, in their attempts to use the 
Congress as a vehicle for confusing the people of Puerto Rico, and to 
use one Congress as a means to confuse subsequent Congresses. 

For instance, the Governor and Dr, Ferndés would have the present 
Congress, and the people of Puerto Rico, believe that Public Law 60 
and Public Law 447 created a new State, a new type of relationship 
between Puerto Rico and the Nation; that as a result. of those laws 
Congress renounced all power over Puerto Rico under the territorial 
clause of the Constitution of the United States; that this Congress, 
and subsequent Congresses, lack the power to take away what the 
81st and 82d Congresses granted to Puerto Rico. 

The Governor professed to be shocked when, at the hearing of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held on June, 
1959, Senator Jackson expressed the opinion that he could not accept 
or even understand the Governor's theory. 
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Let us take a brief look at the record, let us listen to the siren song 
with which the Governor and Dr. Fernés lulled the members of the 
House Committee on Public Lands and its Senate counterpart during 
the hearings on H.R. 7674 and S. 3336. 

The Governor, in reply to questions of Congressman Lemke, whe 
was concerned about Puerto Rico’s power to amend the proposed con- 
stitution without congressional approval (hearings on H.R. 7674 and 
S 3336, July 12, 1949, March 14, May 16, June 8, 1950, p. 33), on 
March 14, 1950, answered : 

You know, of course, that if the people of Puerto Rico should go crazy, Con- 
gress can always get around and legislate again. But I am confident that the 
puerto Ricans will not do that, and invite congressional legislation that would 
take back something that was given to the people af Puerto Rico as good U.S. 
citizens. 

A moment later Dr. Fernds added, in order to allay any fears of 
Congressman Lemke or other members of the committee that the bill 
which became Public Law 600 might somehow commit Congress 
irrevocably : 

The authority of the Government of the United States, the Congress, to legis- 
late in case of emergency would always be there. (See same hearings, p. 33.) 

Two months later, in a formal statement read to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on May 17, 1950 (hearings, 


= 
p. 4), Dr. Fernés very deliberately assured the Senate committee: 


As already pointed out, S. 3336 would not change the status of the island of 
Puerto Rico relative to the United States. It would not commit the United 
States for or against any specific future form of political formula for the people 
of Puerto Rico. It would not alter the powers of sovereignty acquired by the 
United States over Puerto Rico under the terms of the Treaty of Paris. 

These are not isolated statements, taken out of context. It is inter- 
esting to compare them with what the Governor later told the people 
of Puerto Rico, and now seeks to tell the present Congress, regarding 
the effect of Public Law 600, and the importance of Congress keeping 
faith with what he now, in all his candor, assures Congress was 
intended all along by the 81st and 82d Congresses. 

Gentlemen, these are but two isolated instances of the type of think- 
ing you may expect to find, and will find, lurking throughout the bill 
now under your consideration. There are many others. 

It is interesting to compare substitute bill H.R. 9234 with the 
original H.R. 5926, to notice the many subtle changes in wording, 
the many sweeping and ambiguous statements, and to speculate on 
the marvelous tapestry that the Governor could weave out of this 
verbiage 7 years from now, were the Congress, and the people of 
Puerto Rico, to close their eyes and their minds and simply vote 
“yes,” as that persuasive leader desires. The Congress, of course, 
has one advantage which the Puerto Rican people would not have, if 
this bill is approved. 

e Congress could approve some of its provisions and reject others. 
The Congress could add as well as subtract. But this omnibus bill, 
this ambitious project which impinges on hundreds of Federal stat- 
utes, few of them even mentioned or suggested in the bill, which 
encompasses hundreds of provisions on which the citizens of Puerto 
Rico might have an opinion, this bill is to be submitted to the elec- 
lorate of Puerto Rico for a “yes” or “no” answer. The electorate is 
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not to have a chance to accept some of its provisions and reject others, 
assuming, of course, that the electorate has the extraordinary facy} 
of understanding many of the provisions which escape the grasp of 
most of us. 


' 
' 


It is respectfully submitted that the Fernés-Murray bill has indegq | 


upset the tranquility of the people of Puerto Rico, has profoundly 
upset that tranquility, if we may borrow the term; that no reaggn 
has been shown by the proponents of the bill why the Federal Rels. 
tions Act should be radically amended only 7 years after it was 
enacted; that the proponents of the bill have particularly failed to 
show why this bill should be rushed through the second session of g 
Congress which is going to be extremely busy, and extremely anxioys 
for an early adjournment; that in any event it would be unwise to 
submit this bill to a referendum of the people of Puerto Rico durj 

the 1960 election year; that since the wise and desirable thing to do 
is to postpone the submission of amendments to the Federal Relations 
Act to the people of Puerto Rico until after 1960, and since no extr. 
ordinarily urgent need of action by the Congress has been shown, 
there is no reason why this matter should not be left for consideration 


by the 87th Congress, and by the legislature and the Governor to be | 


elected by the people of Puerto Rico next year. 

We realize that the Governor of Puerto Rico is in a hurry, He 
has an election coming up next fall, and he is sufficiently concerned 
about the election to have begun his personal campaign, over the 
radio and in personal visits to towns, hamlets, and rural districts, 
months ago. 

In his great political wisdom, and there is no abler politician in 
Puerto Rico, he apparently feels that it is important for him to retrieve 
some of the political prestige he may have lost as a result of the popw- 
lar rebellion which he has been forced to confess has arisen due to 
his position on Puerto Rico’s status, and that the way to do this is to 
have Congress approve this bill in some form, in most any form. 

Citizens for State 51 take no position on the question or who should 
be returned Governor of Puerto Rico in 1960. Indeed, the candidates 
have not yet been nominated, although none of the likely candidates 
is as timid as most of the persidential candidates seem to be at this 

oint. Whether or not the Governor is correct in feeling that he is 
in political jeopardy, whether or not it is urgent for the Governor 
to obtain political help from the 86th Congress, we do not know, and 
is not for us to determine. But we submit that the destiny of the 
people of Puerto Rico, the ultimate political status of a community 
of over two and a quarter million American citizens, is sufficiently 
important to merit quiet and deliberate attention from the Congress 
and from the leaders and the people of Puerto Rico, and that the con- 
sideration of this problem should not be rushed simply because it 
might be politically helpful to one of the great political figures of 
America, nor because this particular political figure enjoys a con- 
eter degree of prestige in Puerto Rico and outside of Puerto 

ico. 

The responsibility of the members of this committee and of the 
Members of Congress in general is not to Governor Luis Mufioz-Marfn. 
They have a responsibility to the Nation at large, to their own con- 
stituents, and very especially to the disenfranchised American citizens 
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of Puerto Rico who have no vote in Congress and to whom this bill 
urports to be addressed. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’Brren. May I say again you have accomplished what you 
set out to do. You have kept within the time limit and said what 
you came here to say. ; be ; 

“| would like to say two things in connection with your statement: 
[can assure you that this committee in its approach to this legislative 
roblem will sur apreeeh it as a matter of political help or lack 

. oany political figure. 
ara like to say also that if and when an omnibus bill is acted 
upon by this committee it will be couched in such language that the 
electorate, the ordinarily informed voter, will be able to understand it 
sufficiently well to express his views on it by a “Yes” or “No.” I 
cannot go beyond that. 

Mr. Corvova Diaz. Except that, to me, means you will have to do 
a lot of redrafting. 

Mr. O’Brien. That has been done before. That is our job. A bill 
does not have a certain magic when it is introduced. The magic begins 
to adhere to it when it emerges from the committee, and sometimes 
then we do not have sufficient magic to get it through the House and 
then the Senate and past the President. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsprnALu. Of course, | would like to follow along with what 
my distinguished chairman said. Someone yesterday made a state- 
ment that he hoped that Dr. Fernés would withdraw the bill. Dr. 
Fernés cannot withdraw the bill. The bill is no longer Dr. Fernés’ 
bill, the bill belongs to Congress. So, any desire for anything like 
that, of course, is just a misplaced hope. 

The committee first has jurisdiction, and then the House has juris- 
diction, and that is the reason why if any Member of Congress is 
asked not to support or to support a bill by its number he will not 
say anything, he will not reply to the person whatsoever because the bill 
is likely to be changed throughout the legislative process. 

I think that any implication that this committee would listen to any 
presentation for or against anyone in a local election in any State 
or any territory or any offshore area in order to give political signifi- 
cance to any individual’s campaign or defeat is a disservice to this 
committee. At least, we never do such things. 

Mr. Corpvova Diaz. I know you do not do it, sir, but you might do 
it unwittingly. 

Mr. Asprnaty. If we do, it does not need to be brought to our atten- 
tion that it is possible. We would not do it under such lack of knowl- 
edge anyhow. 

I would like to ask you one question, Mr. Cordova, and that is this: 
Can you imagine the Congress of the United States doing anything 
that would affect the status of the people of Puerto Rico without some- 
place along the procedure giving the people of Puerto Rico the right 
tosay what they want ? 

Mr. Corvova Diaz. No, sir, not directly. 

Mr. Asprnat. That is all I ask for. 

Mr. Corvova Dtaz. Indirectly, yes. 
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Mr. Asprnati. The Congress of the United States never has done 
that. When we amend the Constitution it so happens that sometimes 
there are States upon whom a constitutional provision is made to ae 


and they do not express their position on it. But that is only afte | 


a constitutional mandate, 36 or two-thirds of the States having voted 
Otherwise the Congress is not about to force anything as important 
as the matter of status upon a territory. 


That is one of the reasons why I took exception yesterday to the | 


statement that we might be able, just carte blanche, as it were, with 
one fell swoop, without even taking into consideration the wishes of 
the people of Puerto Rico, to just give them independence, 

I cannot imagine any people as close as the people of Puerto Rig 
are to their fellow citizens in the United States and the citizens of 
the United States to their fellow citizens in Puerto Rico, doing any- 
thing like that. So the implication that a status may be char 
without first or finally giving the people of Puerto Rico an oppor. 
tunity to express themselves just does not appeal to me. 

Mr. Corpvova Draz. Then you agree with me, Mr. Congressman, 
that the final status of Puerto Rico has not been decided. . 

Mr. Asprnatu. The final status of any peoples in the world has not 
been decided, and you know it as well as I do. [Applause.] 

Mr. Corpova Draz. Has the final status of your State been decided! 

Mr. Asrrnau. No. 

Mr. Corpova Draz. It has not? 

Mr. Asprnatu. As far as a member of the Union; yes. 

Mr. Corpova Diaz. That is what I mean, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now, wait a minute. When you become a member 
of the Union, then you become a member of the team, and the team 
by a majority of its members under our form of government can make 
changes anytime they wish to. 

Mr. Corpova Draz. Could you withdraw from the Union, sir? 

Mr. Asprnauu. It has been tried, has it not? 

Mr. Corpova Draz. Yes, sir, and it was unsuccessful. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes. The way to withdraw from the Union effec 
tively today is to have the constitutional majority determine how that 
sort of action can be taken. 

Mr. Corvova D1az. By amendment to the Constitution ? 

Mr. Asprnati. Why, of course. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say that one of the reasons we are here is to 
find out what the people of Puerto Rico think about this legislation, 
and we have spent many hours here, and will spend many more hours 
here, and I think witnesses like yourself and others have helped us 
materially in that respect. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Tf not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Corpova D1raz. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Mr. Marcelino Romany. 

Ts Mr. Romany here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brtex. We will proceed, then, to Mr. Arturo Ortiz Tor, 
representing the Congress of Plebiscitary Action and himself. 

You may proceed. 
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| STATEMENT OF ARTURO ORTIZ TORO, CONGRESS OF PLEBISCITARY 


a | ACTION, STATEHOOD REPUBLICAN PARTY OF PUERTO RICO 
fo Mr. Ortrz Toro. Mr. Chairman, Hon. Gracie Pfost, and other mem- 
utter 


bers of the committee, my name is Arturo Ortiz Toro. I heard Mr. 
bal Jimenez say he was an engineer, a graduate, I think of the University 


tant of Pennsylvania, in describing his personal background. 

th Mr. O’Brien. The University of Michigan. oe 
on | Mr. Ortiz Toro. I am a graduate from the University of Pennsyl- 
hi vania, and I have a son graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 


yania,and ason-in-law. We have a full tribe. 

Ri I appear in behalf of the Statehood Republican Party of Puerto 
10 Rico and of the Congress of Plebiscitary Action. 

ns of By the Treaty of Peace between the United States of America and 

ny | the Kingdom of Spain, signed at Paris on December 10, 1898, Spain 

nged | ceded to the United States the Island of Puerto Rico. 


pp | “A military government existed until the enactment of the Organic 
Act of 1900, generally known as the Foraker Act, which established 
may | 4 civil government in Puerto Rico and provided revenues for the 
snot | island, 


On March 2, 1917, Congress approved the Jones Act, which intro- 

‘ded? | duced very important reforms, the most salient one, in my judgment, 

we being the granting of American citizenship to us Puerto Ricans. We 
were also given the right to have a locally elected legislature and in 
general terms a much higher measure of self-government. 

On August 5, 1947, section 12 of the organic act was amended by 
smber | Congress so as to provide for the right to elect the Governor of Puerto 
Rico at the general election of 1948 by the qualified voters of Puerto 

ake | Rico and at each such election quadrennially thereafter. 
te On July 3, 1950, the 81st Congress approved Public Law 600, which 
9 was submitted to the voters of Puerto Rico for acceptance or rejection 
through an islandwide referendum. To implement said act of Con- 
gress, which ec for the organization of a constitutional govern- 
effec. | ment, the Referendum Act of June 4, 1951 was approved by our local 
vthat | legislature. aes 

Pursuant to said laws a constitutional convention approved a con- 

stitution for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Before entering into the process of approval of the constitution of 
niet | Puerto Rico, we beg to siecle address the attention of this committee 
ation, | tosome of the statements that were made in the Congress of the United 
hours | sites when Law 600 was being discussed. : 
tes | All the statements made and all the reports submitted to the com- 
| mittee clearly established that the United States, in approving said 

law and in due course the constitution of Puerto Rico, did not re- 
linquish its sovereignty over the island. 
; Inaletter dated April 24, 1950, the Secretary of State observed that 
any. the approval of Law 600 would constitute a measure of a transitory 
nature until the government of Puerto Rico would indicate that it was 
ready for a definite determination of its status. 


Toro The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chairman, was still more specific 
; Cl . . . . 
; when he emphasized the importance of avoiding from the outset all 


kinds of erroneous interpretations as to the nature and scope of said 
law, and he warned Congress with absolute clarity and accuracy that 


| 
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the approval of the law would in no way bar a future determination py 
Congress of the definite political status of Puerto Rico. And he addg | ea 
that the bill merely authorized the people of Puerto Rico to adopt it Be pri 
own constitution and to organize a local government; that under thy | ment. | 
provisions of the bill, said government had to be of a republican type | 08 - 
and had to contain the civil fundamental guarantees of a bill of right: | = Wh 
(Hearing of the Committee on Public Lands, House of Representa, Mr. \ 
tives, 81st Cong., p. 49.) Befo 
The Secretary further stated in a letter that the bill would no certain 
change the political, social, and economic relations existing between | 0. It 
Puerto Rico and the United States (ibid., p. 50). side of 
Mr. Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, egp. ae 
curred in these conclusions and in so doing made the following see 


statement: prior t 
: shes bike : | doors. 
As it has been indicated, H.R. 7674 will not change the status of the island it shou 
of Puerto Rico in relation with the United States. It will not bind the Unite less 
States in behalf or against any specific future form of the political solutions for | (Proce 
the people of Puerto Rico. It will not alter the sovereign powers that the 
United States acquired over Puerto Rico under the provisions of the Treaty of Ref 


Paris. It will recognize under the fundamental present relations existing betwee, | be rel 
Puerto Rico and the United States, the right of the Puerto Rican community of | stituti 
American citizens to organize itself for the purposes of a local government 
according to its self-determination (hearing before the said committee, sig within: 


song., p. 63). 
ee By I? i } and ft 
The then attorney general of Puerto Rico, Mr. Vicente Geigel 


Polanco, expressed the view of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto pothey 
Rico in the following wise: | tage in 

We believe that the bill in no way will prevent that in the future the Congres (LPRA 
of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico through representatives of ‘ 
its own selection decides that Puerto Rico should be a State of the Union in the In ] 
classical sense or an independent republic (hearing before Committee on Public } Febru: 
Lands, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., p. 61). the bo 


In the constitutional convention and when the drafting of the pr | Rico, i 
amble was being discussed, a motion was presented by Mr. Paz Grane | te sin 
(Proceedings and Debates, Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico, | of the } 
pp. 428, 429) to the effect that where it read “we now create within | people : 
our union with the United States” * * * it be amended to includethe | % Supe 


—— 


word “permanent.” His reason, as he explained it, was that Puerto cae. 

Rico had shown its unswerving will to permanently live united to the | 

great American people. Ace¢ 
Mr. Ernesto Ramos Antonini, then as now, speaker of the hous,{ Stem 

objected to said amendment. | adopti 
Mr. Luis Muiioz-Marin also objected and expressed his reasons | who at 

thusly : seh 
I am going to object to Mr. Paz Granela’s amendment. I, personally, as is | a 

publicly known, am in favor of the permanent union of Puerto Rico with the We 


great democratic community of the United States of America. There can be 
doubt as to this, since my public utterances in this respect have been clear and | stoop 
have been issued more than once, both in the press and in several speeches. | jeopar 
However, I believe that one of the best examples and most adequate expressiois | It is 
of democratic good practice is to fulfill whatever promises have been made to tle | luti p 
people when induced to vote, notwithstanding that such fulfillment shall be, iD | ution 
some aspects, at odds with the personal opinion of some of us. tion w: 
This is the case in regard with the amendment now before us. It was clearly We wo 
expressed by this delegate now addressing the convention and by other delegate We wol 
and other persons who addressde the people in defense of the law for the its Fec 
constitution and compact, that there was no intention of closing doors to aly 8 Pec 
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future development, although such future development would not meet with our 
oma approval. It is in compliance with this and in respectful submission to 
he principles of democracy that I object to the approval of the proposed amend- 
a president and gentlemen delegates (Proceedings and Debates, Constitu- 
on Convention, p. 429, first column). 

When the matter was coming to an end and was about to be voted, 
Mr. Mufioz-Marin expressed himself in the following wise: 

Before it is put to vote, I only desire to repeat what I said before, I am 
certainly in favor of the permanent union. It is true that I have publicly said 
so. It is true that the other persons quoted by various speakers from that other 
ide of this hall of sessions, are in favor of that which they said they favored. 
It is also true that long before I spoke on December and before other fellow- 
members spoke, while this law, proposed by us to the U.S. Congress, was under 
discussion, it was said that it would close no doors. It is equally true that 
prior to our election as delegates on June 4, it was said that it would close no 
doors. And it has been further stressed that it would close no doors and thus, 
it should close no doors. That is all. Everything else is superfluous and use- 
less, The truth is that we are complying with our promises and nothing else 
(Proceedings and Debates, Constitutional Convention, p. 439, first column, top). 

Referring again to the preamble of our local constitution, it should 
be remembered that it was therein stated that we established our con- 
stitution— 


within our union with the United States of America— 

and further that— 

we consider as determining factors in our life our citizenship of the United 
States of America and our aspiration continually to enrich our democratic heri- 
tage in the individual and collective enjoyment of its rights and privileges; our 
loyalty to the principles of the Federal Constitution * * * [emphasis supplied} 
(LPRA, pps. 176, 177, vol. 1). 

In Resolution 22 of the Constitutional Convention, approved on 
February 4, 1952, to determine in Spanish and English the name of 
the body politic created by the Constitution of the people of Puerto 
Rico, it was expressly provided in its fourth “whereas” that: 
the single word “commonwealth” as currently used, clearly defines the status 
of the body politic created under the terms of the compact existing between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States, i.e., that of a state which is free 
of superior authority in the management of its own local affairs but which is 
linked to the United States of America and hence is a part of its political sys- 
tem in @ manner compatible with its Federal structure. [Emphasis supplied.] 

According to said interpretation of law 600 and according to the 
statements made by Mr. Mufioz-Marin during the discussion of the 
adoption of the constitution, it was clear in the minds of all of us 
who at that time and at the present time and, for that matter, at all 
times have believed in statehood, that when we were voting the ap- 
proval of the constitution we were doing so under the absolute under- 
standing that we were not closing the doors to statehood. 

We would have been more prone to cut off our right hand than to 
stoop to any comparison which would in any way, shape or form 
jeopardize our unqualified aspiration to statehood, and statehood only. 

It is crystal clear that. according to said fourth “whereas” of Reso- 
lution 22 we were led to the belief that the approval of the Constitu- 
tion was not a bar to statehood, but on the contrary, that in so doing 
we would be linked to the United States of America and that hence, 
we would be part of its political system in a manner compatible with 
its Federal structure. 
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What territorial political system which is linked to the United 
States of America is apart with the Federal structure? The 
only one which is compatible with the Federal structure is one that 
upholds the applicability of the Federal Constitution to our people 
and our land; which invokes the Federal jurisdiction in this island 
which believes in a common citizenship and in a uniform application 
of the Constitution and Federal laws throughout the length and 
breadth of the Continental States, and embracing the insular State 
of Hawaii. Notwithstanding all these utterances and writings, not 
long after the approval of the constitution, the leaders of the Popu- 
lar Party, headed by Mr. Munoz-Marin, began to allege that by ap. 
proving the constitution we had arrived at a final political status for 
the island. 

They claimed that this approval and the majority of votes subse. 
quently given to the Popular Party were tantamount to a plebiscite 
and, further, that Congress, in approving law 600 and the constitn. 
tion, had made a compact which was binding on the Congress and 
the people of the United States of America and that, therefore, (op. 
gress was barred from approving any law which would curtail any 
of the rights given to a local government by the 81st Congress, * 

This attitude is spread throughout the utterances, writings, articles, 
and speeches of Mr. Munoz-Marin and his cohorts. 

He had feigned that on approving law 600 and the constitution we 
would have our doors open either to statehood or independence, 

But once the constitution was approved he started to show his real 
sentiments and attitude, which were to close the doors to statehood, 
since he, in his innermost thoughts always wanted to keep Puerto Rico 
as a different community apart from and not forming part and parcel 
of the United States of America. 

One of his first manifestations appears in an undated letter r- 
leased during the 1952 campaign, as president of the Popular Party, 
because he holds that double capacity—president. and leader of the 
Popular Party—said letter is attached hereto and marked exhibit 1. 

By a cursory reading of said letter the members of this committee 
will readily see, to their astonishment, that turning on his heels, Mr. 
Munoz-Marin told the people of Puerto Rico that we had ourselves 
created a government and that in thus doing we had been relieved of 
the great, dangers of separated independence and federated statehood. 
(First paragraph of said exhibit 1.) 

It would also be observed that it attacks the improper control of 
money by the so-called privileged. This we mention in a_ passing 
glance because it will come to bear in connection with a fund-raising 
letter dated September 7, 1959, sent to the tax-exempt corporations 
and signed by the former heads of the tax-exemption office (exhibit 5). 

He also dwells with deep-rooted indignation on the “great lie” by 
which he was charged with having requested that Puerto Rican 
soldiers be sent into the battle of Korea or that such a request had 
been made by Dr. Fernés-Isern. He vouched that this was abso- 
lutely false, and that is exhibit 1 which I am submitting to the record. 

He felt the need to apologize because he was being attacked by the 
“Independentistas” as well as by the substantial number of “Inde- 
pendentistas” in his own rank and file. 
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While Mr. Mufioz-Marin was apologizing in the face of these at- 
tacks, we the members of the Statehood Party were willing, able, and 
ready to serve our flag. As for myself, I can proudly say ‘that one of 

Pe hildren, my only son, voluntarily entered the Navy, the great 
Navy of our glorious: Nation, and served in the Pacific during World 
War II. And the respective husbands of my only two daughters 
voluntarily served in the great Army of the U nited States in Et urope 
and in Asia. 

What contribution does the Popular Party want to make to the 
Nation? What, in all sincerity, is its philosophy ? Does it want 
the revenues, alms, and gifts from the United States without any 
reciprocity’ Is this his conception of a common citizenship? Is 
this Mr. Muiioz-Marin’s concept of dignity ? 

Let us not overlook the fact that, in the course of the public hear- 
ings held prior to legislative authorization for Dr. Fernés-Isern 

to file his unfortunate bills in the U.S. House of Representativ es, a 
< baah leader of the Popular Party, member of its policy making 
council, brazenly suggested that the time was ripe to rid Puerto Rico 
and the island’s American citizens of the application of the U.S. Selec- 
tive Service System. 

Does the Popular Party under Mr. Munoz-Marin want to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom and economic welfare without the slightest sacri- 
fice? Why should our fellow citizens of Colorado, New York, Idaho, 
Oregon, Alaska, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, or W ashington share 
in the blood contribution to protect our great Nation and freedom- 
loving democracies, as well as ourselves, while we go on our merry 
way riding the gravy train? 

ncompatible attitude.—We will t: ry for awhile, may it please the 
members of this committee. on an address delivered by Mr. Munoz- 
Marin to the general assembly of the teachers’ association on De- 
cember 29, 1953. 

In the second paragraph of said speech (exhibit 2), Mr. Mufoz- 
Marin clearly states that our status is not an issue any longer since 
our people have already determined that the quest of a solution to 
the status question has been settled. 

At the bottom of page 1 and the beginning of page 2 of said exhibit 
2, Mr. Munoz-Marin impliedly, at least, holds that we have only one 
loyalty— “the loyalty of free men from Puerto Rico; not the loyalty 
of free men from other places or other race or other language.” 

Does he mean to establish a difference between the loyalty of us 
Puerto Rican American citizens and our fellow citizens from con- 
tinental United States ? 

He claims that our loyalty is specifically and unmistakably a Puerto 
Rican loyalty; he also asserts that such loyalty is not the loyalty of 
the colonially subordinated ; that it is not the loyalty of similars; that 
it is the loyalty of peers who are different. And he goes on to assert 
at the end of the first paragraph of the second page of the exhibit that 

“a loyalty of similars would rest. upon a simply nonexistent historical 
fact.” 

Mr. Chairman, I beseech of you to tell me of ihe dissimilarities you 
find, if any, between yourselves and myself. I dare propound a 
urther question, gentlemen of this committee: What. dissimilari- 
ties are there, if any, between Senator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, 
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and myself? And I further pray to ask: What other points of ragig) 
background, of Christian religion and Western civilization do you 
find between yourselves and the Senators from Hawaii of Chines 
and Japanese extraction ? 

Kindly see exhibit No. 6 wherein appears the different racial groy 
that constitute the islands of Hawaii: 39 percent are Japanese 20 
percent U.S. Americans and Europeans, 18 percent Hawaiian, 13 
percent Filipinos, 7 percent Chinese, and 3 percent undetermined. 

So, in the mind of Mr. Mufioz-Marin we cannot become a State 
because we are not similar to our continental fellow citizens, We 
cannot be loyal to an American citizenship because, in Mr. Mnuiio, 
Marin’s view, this would be a colonially subordinated attitude, Ay 
heart Mr. Munoz-Marin cannot conceive loyalty to our common citi. 
zenship because he believes we are not similar and that such loyalty 
would be unrealistic. ‘i 

Then he goes on to say (par. 2, p. 2, exhibit 2) that there is no longer 
a question of a change in status and that our people are only interested 
in the growth of the one status we have purportedly given ourselyes 
through our votes. And then he arrives at the astounding conclusion 
that the more freedom we enjoy, the closer the association to the 
United States; that is, that the more we oust Federal jurisdiction the 
freer we are and the closer we are to the United States. This is jug 
as meaningless as to say that the farther we are from the United 
States, the closer we are. And he winds up with an attitude of odiu 
toward the English language and disclaims the fact that this is also 
our language. We quote from the bottom of page 2 of exhibit 9 
and I made the translation myself. All the exhibits I have here that 
were originally released in the Spanish language I have translated 
myself. Sothis is my translation: 

In some town of the island I saw a business place with the sign “Agapito’s 
Bar.” Why did you do this Agapito? Not even once a year will you see on 
your street of this small town a single customer whose vernacular is the Eng- 
lish. Is it that you feel better expressing it in a language that is not yours? 
And if you despise your own language, are you not despising yourself? 

Why did you do this, Mr. Munoz-Marin? Why? The answer lies, 
gentlemen of this committee, in the text of his address (exhibit 2), 

I would like to dwell now by a brief reference to a speech delivered 
by Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern at Ponce, P.R., on November 28, 1958, 

After purporting to have analyzed the political, economic, social, 
and cultural reasons for which he claims the Commonwealth states 
the aspiration of Puerto Rico, he stated that there is no discussion 
now as to which should be the solution of our political problem but 
whether the solution to which we have arrived meets, realistically, 
our needs and our circumstances. 

He further stated that he had already arrived at the pinnacle 
which was our objective and he also said that the Commonwealth is 
not a form of government that some fine day sprung from heaver, 
but, on the contrary, that it is the culmination of the social and po 
litical evolution of our community through half a century of contre 
versy, of transformation and realization. And he asserted that the 
Popular Party arrived at the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in its 
quest of an accessible political formula of dignity, democracy, liberty, 
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and security within which all the vital problems of this island may 
nels. there would be any doubt, I should let you, gentlemen of 
this committee, know that the Dr. Ferndés who delivered the afore- 
mentioned speech is the very same Dr. I erndos who appeared before 
the Committee on Public Lands of the U.S. House of Representatives 
alleging that the approval of law 600 and the constitution did not 
alter in any form the political status of Puerto Rico nor the sovereign 
wers acquired by the I nited States over Puerto Rico under the 
rovisions of the Treaty of Paris. (Hearings before said committee, 
gist Cong., p- 63.) : . 

Acting, as it seems, under a master preconceived plan—the crite- 
rion that Puerto Rico had attained a new political status and had 
wrested its sovereignty from the United States—the policymakers 
of the Popular Party, after their connivance in obtaining the ap- 

roval of law 600 and the constitution, assailed the jurisdiction of 
the United States from every angle. 

One of the most brazen assaults was made in the case before the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for Puerto Rico, in which the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor filed an injunction under case No. 9170 against one 
Felix Rubio to enjoin him from violating the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. (29 U.S.C.A. secs. 201 et seq.) 

The defendant was neither paying the minimum wages nor extra 
time. ; 

May I say, in passing, the man that I am going to refer to and who 
impugned the Federal Labor Standards Act in the Federal court was 
no less person than Benjamin Ortiz, ex-Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, who made a statement before you this afternoon. 

Felix Rubio appeared before the said U.S. district court and al- 
leged with all apparent seriousness that since the approval of the 
constitution, Puerto Rico was no longer amenable to the provision of 
said Federal law. The lawyer who drew the pleadings for the de- 
fendant; the lawyer who contended that said law of Congress was 
no longer applicable to Puerto Rico, was no other than one of the poli- 
cymakers of the Popular Party, one of its founders, one on whom 
Mr. Munoz Marin has always reposed full confidence. As I said, I 
refer to no other person than the ex-floor leader of the Popular 
Party in the House of Representatives of Puerto Rico, Mr. Benja- 
min Ortiz. 

Ihave, gentlemen, an exhibit which has a copy of the memorandum 

submitted, and he in very brazen manner alleged that, since the ap- 
proval of the Constitution, the United States had no longer any 
jurisdiction over people who were in Puerto Rico because the Consti- 
tution was not applicable to Puerto Rico. 
_ Ifthe committee will bear with me, I will read a few of his remarks 
ia memorandum which he filed in the said case, dated October 3, 
195, and I will leave for the record the entire memoranum marked 
exhibit 3 and made a part thereof. At the end of page 1 of said 
memorandum, he contended : 


Hence, inasmuch as Puerto Rico is not a territory nor a possession of the 
United States, the term “States” does not include Puerto Rico, and the Fair 
labor Standards Act is not applicable to this island, an act of the United States 
§ hot applicable to Puerto Rico unless it includes Puerto Rico within its terms. 
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From page 2 of the same memorandum, we quote: 


Previous acts of Congress applicable to territories are no longer applicable 
after the prior territories lose their status as such, and the congressiona} act 
has no longer any force in the new body politic. 

This paragraph is followed by a long citation of eight cases, byt 
suffice it to say that all these cases referred to territories which had 
been admitted as States to the Union. 

We also respectfully address the committee’s attention to the follow. 
ing paragraph appearing midway on page 4: 

If the authority of the Legislature [Congress] to enact a particular Statute jg 
derived solely from a particular constitutional provision or amendment, g 
repeal of such provision or amendment operates as a repeal of the statute 
(U.S. Chambers, 291, U.S. 217, 78 L. Ed. 763, 89 A.L.R. 1510). Authority of 
Congress to legislate as to Puerto Rico is based on a specific provision of the 
Constitution of the United States (clause dealing with the power of the Congregs 
over territories). That clause is no longer applicable to Puerto Rico, for Puerty 
Rico is not a territory. Of course, there has been no repeal of that clause of 
the Constitution. But its applicability to Puerto Rico has been eliminated 
Congress has no longer any power over Puerto Rico under the clause as to terri 
tories. That constitutional provision is no longer effective as to Puerto Rico, 
Hence, repeal of its applicability implies necessarily repeal of the applicability 
of the Labor Act to Puerto Rico, inasmuch as the applicability of the Labor 
Act was predicated exclusively upon the clause as to its territories. 

And he recapitulates on page 5 of said memorandum, by expressing 
himself thusly : 

We submit that contracts of employment and wages are made within the 
borders of Puerto Rico, they have relevant ties within Puerto Rico, wages grow 
out of the needs of Puerto Rico and laws as to wages govern relations within 
Puerto Rico, and have only an indirect effect on the mainland. Hence, under that 
section, legislation as to wages falls exclusively under the power of Puerto 
Rico, and not of Congress, because said laws as to wages are of “local applica- 
tion.” Power to enact the Fair Labor Standards Act cannot be based on section 
9 of the Relations Act. 

Mr. Luis Munoz Marin, occupying the dual capacity of president 
of the Popular Party and Governor of Puerto Rico, without giving 
notice of this fact to the continental fellow citizens, advises the good 
people of the continental United States in an article published in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times, on August 16, 1959, that 
“Puerto Rico does not want to be a State.” 

We are attaching said article as exhibit 4 to become part hereof. 

At the outset he tries to erase the logical conclusion of all our fellow 
citizens in the continental United States that after the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii it is natural for Puerto Rico to follow suit. And 
I say with all earnestness that if it had not been for the adamant 
attitude of Mr. Mufioz Marin in his efforts to dispel this criterion 
through the length and breadth of the continental United States, at 
this very time he would be on the straight road toward statehood. 

Mr. Mufioz Marin repeats this argument which we analyze on page 
18 of this statement to the effect that the Commonwealth status does 
not mean that we are less than a federated State (par. 2, p. 1, exhibit 
4). 

He also says that it is not because we do not wish to share in the 
common expenses of the Federal Union that we do not want to be 
come a State. Yet, his party has been publishing full-page costly 
advertisements in El Mundo and FE] Imparcial to the effect that we 
cannot become a State because we would have to share the expense 
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with the other States up to the y early amount of $188,000,000. And 
then he wants to put the fear of God in the hearts and minds of our 
ple by saying in said advertisements that, if we attain the status 
of statehood, we would not have money for schools, hospitals, police 
rotection, roads and all other essential services. . 
We are not surprised at all of this new attack. When Mr. Munioz- 
Marin backed independence, then independence would cause no wrong, 
economically or otherwise. That Puerto Rico is to be ruined by be- 
coming a State is a new doctrine in Puerto Rico, a doctrine evolved 
by the ablest coiner of words, phrases, and slogans, to suit his pur- 


Pvhy all this fear of revenue’ Why? Gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, because it tends to consolidate. It is self-evident that common 
revenue creates a common interest and that a common interest pre- 
serves the union of Puerto Rico with the United States. i. . 

Mr. Mufioz-Marin also states that Alaska and Hawaii were thinly 
populated and that Puerto Rico had a long history and a well-defined 
culture. aor 

Assuming that we do have that well-defined culture, this is one 
more reason why we are prepared to become a State. Our culture 
should not be a remora to our advent to statehood. With our cul- 
tural background we could contribute to widen the outlook of the 
continental American and with our two languages and philosophical 
background we should be in a better position to share in the re- 
sponsibilit ies of our great. Nation, as we have heretofor shared in some 
of its responsibilities. We would certainly contribute to ameliorate 
the relations with all Spanish-speaking countries, chiefly Central and 
South America. 

Are the Canadians of French extraction who still speak French as 
their mother tongue, less prepared than the Canadians of English 
descent to be a part of the Dominion of Canada? Are the Swiss of 
French or Italian extraction and language unprepared to form part 
of Switzerland than the Swiss of German extraction and language ? 

There is certainly more affinity between yours and our racial, re- 
ligious, and cultural backgrounds than between you and the people 
of Alaska, and especially of Hawaii. A great statesman, the late 
Honorable Robert. A. Taft, concurred with this view. 

Mr. Mufioz-Marin mentions as a cogent argument that fact that 
Alaska and Hawaii became incorporated territories while Puerto Rico 
remained unincorporated. 

Whether Puerto Rico was incorporated or not is of very slight con- 
sequence, if any. The clothing of Puerto Ricans with the mantle of 
American citizenship is by far the decisive step which irrevocably 
jomed us to the Union. Once Congress has betowed on us American 
citizenship it can no longer deprive us of that enviable and cherished 
right. 

History has shown us on many occasions that territories were ad- 
mitted into the Union without prior incorporation. It happened 
with Vermont, Texas, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri. (See 
exhibit 7.) 

Mr. Mujioz-Marin also refers to the fact that both Alaska and 
Hawaii have been for many years notably wealthier than Puerto Rico. 
Most of the States were not as wealthy as Puerto Rico is now when 
they were admitted into the Union. 
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IT cannot understand why Mr. Mufioz-Marin is so mindful of wealth 
when he invokes the lack of it as an obstacle to the admission of 
Puerto Rico into the Union. But, on the other hand, he thundep. 
ously attacks the wealthy people of Puerto Rico when he campaigns 
in behalf of his party. (See exhibit 1, the undated letter circulated 
during 1952 campaign. ) 

In his New York Times article, Mr. Mufioz Marin mentioned the 
onslaught against poverty by what he has dubbed as Operation Boot. 
strap. Under an appropriate subsequent heading we will show how 
the Popular Party has received and squandered millions of dollars not 
precisely on an attack on poverty, but in disregard of the thousands 
of poverty stricken inhabitants of this island. 

In violent contrast with his statements and promises when law 609 
was being discussed and when the Constitution was about to be ap. 
proved, Mr. Mufioz Marin mistakenly, to say the least, states in gaid 
article that we have approved with our own votes the creation of the 
Commonwealth as final goal of our political aspiration. 

We quote from said article, as follows: 

The great majority also rejected the possibility of statehood as totally yp. 
realistic. Economically, statehood then would have meant another form of ruin 
for Puerto Rico and still would, as we shall see ina moment. * * * 

In the light of this program it might seem strange that the sterile debate 
regarding possible statehood at any time in the foreseeable future should have 
been revived in Puerto Rico. Certainly, persons who make any serious study 
of Puerto Rico’s economics are aware that statehood at this time or for many 
generations to come would mean a fatal crush for the island. It would be like 
a fully loaded airplane about to be airborne having half its motors suddenly 
stopped. 

Federal taxes would about double the already high taxload that the Common- 
wealth must impose upon itself in order to keep its public works and public 
services in line with its rapid economic development. Federated statehood 
would mean either breaking the back of the taxpayer and thus making further 
economic development impossible or cutting the public services so drastically 
that their decay would constitute a bottleneck for private enterprise and eco- 
nomic development. 

Of course, the argument that Puerto Rico would become as a fed- 
erated State an economic shambles, having to be kept alive by WPA 
type of charity, with the people in a far more hopeless condition than 
during the worst world depression, is absurd. 

The entering into the Union as a State would be in itself a source of 
wealth for Puerto Rico. Its industries would have more stability. 
Its status would be an attraction for investment of continental capital, 
Its new status would vastly increase tourism. It will stop the squan- 
dering of money. It would give us the right to refine all our sugar, 
which item in itself would mean in ancrease of $54 million a year in 
our local economy. 

The State of Florida, without any tax holidays has attracted many 
more industries than Puerto Rico. os 

Of course, Mr. Mufioz Marin adroitly forgets to mention the spir- 
tual value of being a first rate citizen. 

A shocking letter: If we are admitted into the Union at this time, 
the Popular Party would lose great contributions exacted from the 
tax exempt industries, as can be readily seen by the shocking fund 
raising letter circulated among corporations operating factories 1 
the island under tax exemption (exhibit No. 5). 
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In the years gone by and, to be exact, during the campaign for the 
1940 election, and in all subsequent campaigns, Mr. Mufioz-Marin and 
his followers mercilessly attacked the practice of political parties 
accepting contributions from powerful corporations or wealthy indi- 
viduals. He contended that it meant the control of political power 
belonging to the people by a privileged few. He thundered against 
wealth as if it were a crime to possess wealth. He, as well as the 

resident. of the senate and the speaker of the house, upon attaining 
power, publicly turned in each one of the ( radillacs which were used by 
the former Governor and the presidents of both houses, alleging that 
theirs was a government of the poor for the poor. And each one of 
them was given a humble Ford. At that time we did not have 
European cars on the market. _ : 

This was a mere token example of fleeting austerity. No sooner 
were they encroached in power, no sooner had they deluded the people 
of Puerto Rico into believing their g ‘andiose, fascio-socialistic recov- 
ery programs, you could see the elite of local government, from Mufioz- 
Marin on down to even obscure bureau heads riding in expensive auto- 
mobiles. They were now riding high, waging their own type of war 
on extreme poverty. 

They conld ride in these costly automobiles while bent on waging 
their war on poverty the un-American way. So, as a deterrent to the 
purchase of American made cars, they decreed an almost punitive tax 
on them in order to foster imports of foreign-manufacture cars. 

Is this demonstrative of a desire of permanent association with the 
United States? The conclusion, gentlemen of the committee, is 
obvious. 

In the hearings before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the Senate, 82d Congress, Governor Mufoz-Marin stated: 

Nothing short of self-government can be by its own nature and by the dignity 
of human freedom a subject for a solemn agreement. We are establishing a 
status that is not federated statehood, but is not less than federated statehood. 

Sheer confusing doubletalk devoid of all sincerity, characteristic of 
Mr. Mufioz-Marin’s ways in expounding his supposedly progressive 
and novel theories to induce approval of his ever-changing attitudes 
and tailormade projects. 

Let us be mindful of the fact that this statement was made in no 
other place than before such a high body as the Congress of the United 
States. 

Yet, the operation of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in so called 
association with the United States, in the not less than federated state- 
hood standing, has proven to be but a mere artful, expedient postpone- 
ment of the inevitable final solution of our political status. 

Shortly after the adoption of the local constitution and in juxtaposi- 
tion to his avowed prior statements, Mr. Muiioz-Marin and his acolytes 
ranged the island proclaiming that we had finally arrived at a definite 
solution of our political status in the Commonwealth and by the 
people’s own choosing. 

Mr. Mufioz-Marin’s power hungry clique, in an effort to allay any 
fears and suspicions as to their true intentions, had no compunction in 
distorting the meaning and scope of a constitutional provision, and 
tried to entice Puerto Rico, the United States and the world to believe 
that this island had reached the summit of its political aspirations 
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through the creation of the Commonwealth by means of a purported 
compact between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

This fallacious contention was a hoax aimed at deceivin both 
Congress and the people of the United States, the people of Pues 
Rico and Western democracies, for that matter. 

The misleading assertion that Puerto Rico enjoys a standing not 
less than that of federated statehood is an insult to the intelligencg 
of Congress and at the same time an inconsiderate smear at the yag 
majority of us loyal American citizens who in Puerto Rico have bee 
struggling within the context of American traditions to achieve the 
full and real dignity of statehood. 

For if it were true that in the supposedly final solution of our statys 
we had, as alleged by Mr. Mufioz-Marin, established “a status that jg 
not federated statehood, but is not less than federated st atehood,” ex. 
President Herbert Hoover would not have been justified in Stating 
during the Brussels World Fair that if Puerto Rico wanted inde. 
pendence the United States would grant it. 

And if the President of the United States, Hon. Dwight D. Risep. 
hower, had believed in the validity and permanency of the “asgogj. 
ated Commonwealth,” would he had expressed a few months ago 
that if Puerto Rico wanted independence he would appear befor 
Congress to recommend independence for Puerto Rico ? 

If we really had achieved the same footing as a State of the Union, 
could Mr. Benjamin Ortiz—policymaker, former president of our 
Public Service Commission, exassociate justice of our supreme court 
and former floor leader of the Popular Party in the House, have filed 
in the U.S. District Court for Puerto Rico, a brief contending that, 
after the adoption of the constitution, the Fair Labor Standards Ae 
was no longer applicable to Puerto Rico? (Exhibit No. 3.) 

If we are enjoying not less than federated statehood wouldn't we 
have two Senators and several Congressmen instead of a Resident 
Commissioner with the right to speak but not the power to vote or 
offer a motion to recommit ? 

Would anybody with any concept of self-respect hold that Hon. 
Ernest Gruening and his old friend, Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, our 
Resident Commissioner, are on the same footing and with the same 
rights and powers in the Congress of the United States? 

If we were enjoying not less than federated statehood would there 
have been even an iota of ground for the Communists at the very 
recent congressional hearings by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in San Juan, to allege that the Congress of the United 
States had no jurisdiction to investigate their subversive activities 
nor Communist infiltration in this island ? 

Would there have been any basis whatever to contend that Con- 
gress had lost its constitutional power over Puerto Rico? 
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The 13 persons who were summoned to appear before the congres- | 


sional subcommittee declined to answer each and every question sub- 
mitted to them on the allegation that it had no jurisdiction to make 
the investigation in Puerto Rico. 

From the last two pages of their writing challenging the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, we literally copy the fd: 
lowing paragraphs: 
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3, Even assuming that this committee has been empowered by Congress to 
conduct an investigation within Puerto Rico, there is a separate and distinct 
ound for denying the constitutional legitimacy of such an inquiry. . “a 
What is the source of congressional power to authorize an investigation within 
the territorial limits of Puerto Rico? There is at present no other source of 
congressional power than section 9 of the Federal Relations Act, which pro- 
yides that “the statutory laws of the I nited States not locally inapplicable, ex- 
cept as hereinbefore or hereinafter otherwise provided, shall have the same 
force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United States * * *.” [ nder section 9 
the people of Puerto Rico, through Federal legislation as embodied in a com- 
pact, have renounced their inalienable right to representative government. it 
need hardly be argued that the citizens of New York could not, by compact with 
the Federal Government, renounce their right to representation in Congress. 
In contrast to American citizens residing in New York, American citizens resid- 
ing in Puerto Rico have no political redress through the electoral process to 
register their disagreement with particular Federal policies. The compact is 
a blank check requiring the Puerto Rican people to accept all Federal policies 

and legislation without question. 

With respect to congressional investigations where the judicial remedy is so 
limited, the Supreme Court has indicated that where there has been an abuse 
of legitimate legislative power, the proper remedy is in most instances not judi- 
cial but political. 

It is against the basic principles of the Constitution to deprive an entire 
cmmunity of American citizens of their right to representative government, 
and Congress cannot exercise powers through section 9 of the Federal Election 
Act, which could have only been exercised under the territorial clause. There- 
fore, it should be concluded that on the basis of section 9 of the Federal Relation 
Act, the application of House Resolution No. 5 (supra) and 7 is unconstitutional. 

Regardless of the procedural technique followed, a community of American 
citizens under the Constitution of the United States cannot relinquish the in- 
alienable constitutional right to representative government. 


Constitutional question.—We do not believe that the so-called com- 
pact has reduced the jurisdiction of Congress over Puerto Rico. 

In our mind there is no doubt whatsoever that the present Con- 
gress or any other Congress may pass any law applicable to Puerto 
Rico because the 81st Congress could not deprive a subsequent Con- 
gress from exercising the powers granted it by the Constitution. 
Each Congress possesses the same jurisdiction and the same powers 
of any other Congress. 

The territorial clause of the Constitution, which is the basis of the 
constitutional powers of Congress over Puerto Rico, provides: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States * * * (art. IV, sec. 3, cl. 2). 

It is evident from the foregoing clause that Congress possesses, 
under the Constitution, legislative powers over the territories and that 
it can legislate either directly for them or indirectly through a terri- 
torial legislature ; and this power exists in Congress because it has been 
given to it by the Constitution itself and certainly Congress cannot 
relinquish such constitutional powers. And if a Congress should 
choose to relinquish them today, that would not bind subsequent Con- 
gresses unless it were preposterously held that a given Congress can 
amend the Const’ tution of the United States. 

Let us assume that the present Congress approves a law in the 
nature of a compact with Puerto Rico, relinquishing its rights to have 
a US. District Court in Puerto Rico. Certainly this could be revoked 
at any time by another Congress because the Constitution itself pro- 
hibits the relinquishing by Congress of its constitutional powers. 
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Furthermore, in order for a compact to exist between the United 
States and Puerto Rico it would be necessary for Puerto Rico to be 
independent, to be sui juris. Therefore, there cannot be a valid com. 
pact between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

Each Congress possesses the same jurisdiction and the same powers 
as any previous Congress. It has no more and no less powers than its 
predecessors to revoke, alter, or modify legislation. In this area qlj 
Congresses are on a perfectly equal footing. It has to be thus, in the 
nature of things, since it is vital to public welfare that each Congress 
be empowered to approve all such legislation as varying circumstances 
and prevailing needs may require in relation with matters under cop. 
sideration. “Any different result would be utterly dangerous” (Vey. 
ton v. Commissioners, 100 U.S. 548; Seymour v. United States, 77 F, 
(2d.) 577). 

Our present relations with the continental United States as far as 
the jurisdiction of Congress over the territory of Puerto Rico is ¢op- 
cerned, are the same as prior to the approval of the Constitution, 
These relations could only be altered by an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

In the early territorial case of Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 244, the 
Supreme Court of the United States expressed itself thusly: 

The Constitution without doubt has conferred to Congress the right to create 
such municipal organizations which it may deem best for all the territories of the 
United States, be they incorporated or not; to grant to their inhabitants, as far 
as local government is concerned, that degree of representation which may lead 
to public welfare; to deprive any such territory of local government if it should 
be considered to be just; and to change such local government at its discretion, 

In the case of Snow v. United States, 85 U.S. 320, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that all organic legislation approved 
by Congress for governing of territories “is subject to the modifica. 
tions which Congress may see fit to adopt.” 

It should be observed that our local constitution had to be enacted 
not only in accordance with law 600 but also in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is self-evident that, in establishing the Federal relations under 
the Federal Relations Act, the provisions of the Jones Act, which 
were incorporated in said act, were left in full force and effect. 

Undoubtedly, any amendment to such Federal Relations Act which 
would curtail or tend to curtail the right of Congress in approving 
tariffs, customs and duties on imports would tend to diminish the 
sovereignty of the United States in Puerto Rico and loosen the links 
between the continent and the island. 

It will be observed that section 2 protects the privileges and im- 
munities of the citizens of the United States as in any State. This 
is a limitation to the rights of our local government. The Legislature 
of Puerto Rico could not approve any law which would trammel the 
rights of an American citizen; and in this area it in no way differs 
from those of the States of Alaska and Hawaii. 

If we were really a free state, even though associated to the contt- 
nental United States, our legislature might approve a law rey 
rights of a citizen of Alaska or Hawaii to own land in Puerto Rico 
or it might bar a corporation like Sears, Roebuck & Co. from opening 
a branch here, or it might do the same thing with Grand Unio, 
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Kresge’s, Franklin, Alexander’s, General Electric, Sylvania, Coca- 
Cola, Woolworth and others, uname tit * ‘ 

If we were a free state not subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
laws, our legislature could impose an export tax on articles exported 
from Puerto Rico. 

Section 10 of the Jones Act of 1917, which was left in effect by the 
Federal Relations Act, provides that all judicial proceedings shall 
issue in the name of the United States of America the President of 
the United States. 

The law provides that all public officers shall be citizens of the 
United States and take oath to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Section 41 of the Federal Relations Act provides that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Puerto Rico shall, in addition to its 
other jurisdiction, have jurisdiction for the naturalization of aliens 
and Puerto Ricans, and, for this purpose, residence in Puerto Rico 
shall be counted in the same manner as residence elsewhere in the 
United States. Then it determines the controversies over which the 
court will have jurisdiction. 

This unmistakably shows that the Congress of the United States 
has jurisdiction over Puerto Rico. 

I will not expatiate any longer on this phase of the problem because 
[understand that Mr. Gabriel de la Haba and Mr. Jorge Cordova Diaz 
will present a paper covering this constitutional problem, and, fur- 
ther, because my time is very limited. 

Objections to and analysis of both bills: 

With the foregoing background we now sharpen our focus on our 
objections to H.R. 5926 filed in the House of Representatives on 
March 23, 1959, and H.R. 9234 filed in the House of Representatives 
on September 12, 1959. 

We believe that said bills are obnoxious and detrimental both to the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico. They tend to reduce 
the jurisdiction of the United States over Puerto Rico, to sever our 
common ties and undermine our common citizenship. 

Naturally, the second bill, although it is not a substitute of the 
original one, has been submitted to some beauty parlor treatment and 
trimming and has been amended in view of the different adverse 
reports from various departments of the National Government and 
theoutery of the people coughed Puerto Rico. 

Our first substantial objection to both bills is the amendment 
of section 4 of Public Law 600, 81st Congress, which is substituted 
for section 4, stating that the provisions contained in said bill shall be 
known and cited as “The Articles of Permanent Association of the 
People of Puerto Rico With the United States.” 

It should be observed that Public Law 600 is to be converted into 
articles of permanent association. 

If our relations with the United States were to be described as of 
& permanent association, then it would be claimed by the “politicos” 
m power that this recognition is the result of a compact with the 
people of Puerto Rico, who have chosen to be permanently associated 
with the United States. Association is in no way equivalent of 
merging with the States. It certainly does not mean to be federated 
with the States. 


49511—-60—_24 
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As hindsight is better than foresight, we are now able to look back 
at. the artful way in which the Popular Party has led the Con 
and some people in Puerto Rico to believe that in adopting the cop. 
stitution we had arrived at the final solution of our status and that } 
the winning of the elections in 1956 the majority of the qualified voters 
had impliedly, at least, voted for the permanency of our present status, 
This, in the light of all clarifications and assertions on the contrary 
made by Mr. Mufioz Marin and the leaders of the Popular Party, 

If these bills or any of them were approved with the proposed title 
it stands to reason that Mr. Munoz Marin and his followers would say 
that we ourselves chose this new type of government which they are 
trying to thrust upon us. 

If after its approval we were to voice a petition for statehood, Mr. 
Mufioz Marin, with more seeming reason than before, would argue 
that we had already made a compact binding ourselves to permanent 
association with the United States and that, therefore, we had no right 
to seek statehood. We believe that a less inappropriate title would be 
“Articles of Permanent Union” and, better still, “Articles of Perma. 
nent Union Without Prejudice of Attaining Statehood.” 

Let us emphasize. If, after the approval of the constitution, the 
untenable affirmation was made by Mr. Munoz Marin, Mr. Ferndés, and 
their followers that in approving the constitution we had consented to 
the establishing of a final form of government for Puerto Rico, what 
would they say if these amendments were approved, well knowing as 
we do know the proclivity of Mr. Mufioz Marin to unabashedly up- 
hold any particular political solution which may suit his varying pur- 
poses. He and his cohorts would launch, no doubt, a general assault 
on statehood and on the jurisdiction of the United States in Puerto 
Rico. Then he would be in a position to say that our relations with 
the continental United States are those of people who unfurl the same 
banner and share common interests under the same citizenship. 

Heretofore he has, through official proclamation, declared the 25th 
of July as the Day of Friendship and not fraternity with the United 
States. As our relations with the United States in the mind of Mr. 
Munoz Marin under the present Federal Relations Act and the local 
constitution, are purely of a friendly nature, we cringe at the thought 
of how would he dare to describe these relations under the articles of 
permanent association. 

Puerto Rico follows a dangerous pattern.—The Popular Party has 
created in this island, and possibly in the continental United States, 
the belief that it was under said party that quo warranto proceed- 
mgs were established to give effect to the congressional restriction 
on corporate land holdings. In point of fact, most of the actions, 
if not all, were filed prior to the advent into power of the Popular 
Party. One of these cases was The People of Puerto Rico v. Fajardo 
Sugar Company, which was filed on January 24, 1936. So, it was due 
to the initiative of the Statehood Republican Party that the reclaim- 
ing of land to be divided among small farmers was undertaken. 

However, the cases, which were rather protracted, lasted for several 
years. Despite the promises of Mr. Mufioz-Marin to give bread, land, 
and liberty—so goes his slogan—to the poor people of this island, after 
wresting the lands from the corporations, thousands of acres, his party 
in power created in the year 1941 a land authority, a government i- 
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strumentality to which the land was conveyed under a most pernicious 

‘gantic monopoly. Said huge concentration of land holdings created 
a class of squatters subservient to the will, whims, and orders of the 
party in power that engendered the attitude of a dependent minor to 
his tutor and a lending hand to the sway of a dictator. 

A congressional report—A_ Committee on Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 79th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, conducted an investigation of the political, economic, and social 
conditions in Puerto Rico. The report with the conclusions of said in- 
vestigation was printed by the U.S. Government Printing Office in 
Washington in the year 1945 and bears number 497. 

We will now quote some of the remarks of said committee as appear- 
ing in their report. 

From pages 31 and 32 we quote: 


PueErRtTO Rico FoLtows DANGEROUS PATTERN 


It requires only a brief cursory study of the pattern created by this new con- 
trol through authorities and governmental agencies to understand that it is quite 
comparable to the pattern used by the Fascists in Italy to control every avenue 
of business life. The following statement, prepared by the research staff of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, indicates clearly 
how those patterns compare. It indicates what continuation of the program 
might lead Puerto Rico’s economy into. The statement is as follows: 


“CONTROL OF BUSINESS IN Fascist ITALY—STATEMENT OF THEORY 


“The theory of relations between government and business in Italy is set out 
in the Fascist Labor Charter, promulgated by the Fascist Grand Couneil, April 
91,1927. The charter declares that private enterprise, in the sphere of produc- 
tion, is the most effective and useful instrument in the interest of the nation. 
But private organization is a function of national concern, and the organizer of 
a enterprise is responsible to the state for the direction given to production. 
‘State intervention in economic production arises only when private initiative is 
lacking or insufficient, or when the political interests of the state are involved. 
The intervention may take the form of control, assistance, or direct manage- 
ment.’ 

“Ten years later, the Ministry of Corporations, in explaining that its program 
of self-sufficiency did not imply absorption of industry into the State, declared 
that ‘Fascism, faithful to its own theory and practice, will continue to con- 
sider private enterprise as one of the most powerful instruments for the pro- 
duction of wealth and well-being.’ 

“It may be noted, however, that Mussolini, in commenting on business which 
sought government aid, said: ‘When an enterprise appeals to the capital of all 
it loses its private character and becomes a public, or if you prefer, a social 
fact.’ ” 


From page 33, we quote: 


It ig happening in Puerto Rico.—Throughout the life of the insular program, 
insular officials and leaders of the Popular Party, including the heads of the 
authorities and agencies, have contended that they did not intend that those 
governmental branches should enter private business fields unless private busi- 
ness first indicated it would not and could not participate in them. That is 
exactly what the Fascist government in Italy contended. The emergencies 
which arose from Italy’s participation in the present war could well arise in 
Puerto Rico as can be seen from the fact that the Federal Government, at the 
request of the insular government, now operates all food importation and dis- 
tribution in the island under the guise of a wartime emergency, despite show- 
ings in an earlier report to this subcommittee that governmental participation 
was no longer necessary. 

The general fear of risk capital to continue in Puerto Rico for the develop 
ment of the island’s resources was shown to the subcommittee to be causing a 
flow of such capital from the island to other fields of investment either on the 
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mainland or elsewhere where governmental interference was less. This treng 
was caused, the subcommittee feels, by fear of excessive and oppressive goy. 
ernmental controls which could well grow out of present insular governmenta} 
policies. 


From page 36, we quote: 
CONCLUSIONS OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


Many have said that Latin America looks at the United States through the 
eyes of Puerto Rico, judging the United States most by our treatment of the 
island. While the subcommittee is inclined to doubt the accuracy of that theory 
the subcomittee has a very deep concern because of the pattern of government 
established in Puerto Rico under the present insular administration’s creation 
of the various authorities. It is the subcommittee’s feeling that the system now 
being developed in Puerto Rico is alien to the form of government traditionally 
followed on the mainland. 

When the organic act was passed it was designed to guarantee and protect 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by Americans on the mainland but it ap- 
pears to the members of this subcommittee that political leaders in Puerto Rico 
have charted a course which will eventually destroy individual liberties of the 
people and enslave them eventually by setting up a form of government wholly 
alien to our own. 

Certainly the people of the United States do not wish governmental control 
over the Nation’s resources and business life to the extent that it exists ip 
Puerto Rico. There is not an avenue of business in Puerto Rico that hag not 
been touched already or will be touched in the near future by governmental 
controls and domination over various fields of endeavor. Since the Federal 
Government has contributed since 1983 approximately $40 million a year for the 
support of Puerto Rico, the subcommittee feels that the United States should 
continue to evidence its deep interest in Puerto Rican affairs, as there is no 
indication that the many complex problems of the island can be lessened to the 
point where further Federal contributions will not be necessary when the war- 
time boom income to the island has dropped. 


PRESENT TREND TOWARD TOTAL STATE CONTROL 


It is the feeling of the subcommittee that the trend of government in Puerto 
Rico is very obviously headed toward total state control as shown by the reci- 
tation above of what happened in Italy. It appears now that if steps are not 
taken to curb the development of the activities of the various corporations and 
authorities that, as soon as time and available funds permit, the following 
consequences will result: 

1. More than half of all farmland will be owned by the government and culti- 
vated under governmental direction. There are reasons to believe that agri- 
cultural efficiency will decline under such a system, causing much land to be 
taken from sugar production, depriving many of gainful employment. 

2. All economic life, both governmental and private business, will fall under 
the insular planning board with all development being subordinated to its wishes 
and recommendations. 

3. All forms of waterpower and water resources will be under the control of 
the insular water resources authority, which in time will become another adjunct 
of the political party in power instead of retaining its independent status com- 
parable to that enjoyed by the Tennessee Valley Authority on toe mainland. 

4. The island’s sugar mills, which have been declared to the public utilities by 
insular legislation which places control in the public service commission, either 
will fail, requiring that they be taken over by the insular government, or else 
will be kept in operation only at the expense of the small grower whose cane 
is ground in the mills, Small sugarcane growers have paid less in Puerto Rico 
than elsewhere in the world because mill operators also operated cane farms 
and considered outside cane as a means for filling in productive capacity of 
the mills. 

5. All means of transportation will be owned and operated by the transpor- 
tation authority. 

6. All communications systems will be owned and operated by the communi- 
cations authority. 
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A large number of once private business enterprises will be owned and 
fee by the Development Company, which is empowered under its charter to 
engage in any form of business it chooses. : 

g. A large share of local capital, including all government surpluses and re- 
serves, Will be deposited in the Development Bank, set up by the legislature to 
finance the Dev elopment Company. 

It is clearly seen that suc h concentration of insular moneys and power as 
shown by the charts printed earlier in this report, would give the insular gov- 
ernment total domination over all business life in the island, which is apparently 
the goal of the party in power in its eagerness to increase its power and control 
over the people in the island * * *, 


From page 38, we quote: 


* * * 4. Improve and expand teaching of English in public schools as a ve- 
hicle for better mutual relationships between mainlanders and Puerto Rico * * *. 

Under the title of Need for a Study of Authorities, the committee 
recommends that a complete study be made of certain laws to determine 
whether the functions and operations they provide are commensurate 
with American ideals of democratic government. Among these laws 
were Act 26, known as the Land Law of Puerto Rico, 1 1941; Act. 83, 
1941, known as the W ater Resources Act; Puerto Rican Tr: ansport a 
tion Act 125, 1942; Puerto Rican Development Company Act 188, 
1942; Puerto Ric an Communications Author ity Act 122, 1942. 

Under said heading and from page 39, we quote: 


* * * Tt should also be remembered that the methods of financing these au- 
thorities and agencies of the insular government through expansions of credit 
through the Development Bank could well be considered to be an evasion of 
the provision of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico which provides that no public 
debt shall be incurred in an amount greater than 10 percent of the assessed 
valuation of allinsular properties * * *. 


Ruinous approach.—Under our first Organic Act and also under the 
Jones Act, as well as under the Federal Relations Act, Congress was 
very cautious in protecting the credit of Puerto Rico and, therefore, 
it plac ‘ed a ceiling on indebtedness. 

Section 3 of the Federal Relations Act, as far as pertinent, reads as 
follows: 

* * * §3. (Taxes and duties; public indebtedness) That no export duties shall 
be levied or collected on exports from Puerto Rico, but taxes and assessments on 
property, income taxes, internal revenue, and license fees, and royalties for 
franchises, privileges, and concessions may be imposed for the purposes of the 
insular and municipal governments, respectively, as may be provided and de- 
fined by the Legislature of Puerto Rico; and when necessary to anticipate taxes 
and revenues, bonds and other obligations may be provided by law, and to pro- 
tect the public credit: Provided, however, That no public indebtedness of Puerto 
Rico and the municipalities of San Juan, Ponce, Arecibo, Rio Piedras, and 
Mayaguez shall be allowed in excess of 10 per centum of the aggregate tax valua- 
tion of its property, and no public indebtedness of any other subdivision or 
municipality of Puerto Rico shall hereafter be allowed in excess of 5 per centum 
of the aggregate tax valuation of the property in any such subdivision or 
municipality, * * * (LPRA, vol, 1, pp. 158 and 159). 

The Government of Puerto Rico, unmindful of the impact that the 
surmounting of said ceiling could have on the credit of Puerto Rico, 
has heavily “mortgaged our assets, not only for the present, but for 
future generations. And this has been done despite the fact that the 
government has spent in the last 10 years $3 billion. The Government 
of Puerto Rico has circumvented the llthheddions ceiling by obtaining 
loans through these authorities and other governmental agencies. 
The government has also increased said borrow ing margin by : succes- 
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sive so-called scientific assessments in which the value of the property 
both real and personal, was fictitiously increased. ‘ 

Lavish expenditures—We respectfully invite the committee’s gt. 
tention to the 16th economic program covering a period of 6 years 
the fiscal years of 1960-65, published by the planning board in Janu. 
ary 1959. 

According to Appendix FE, the present indebtedness of the Common- 
wealth, as of January 30, 1959, is $135,697,000. This does not include 
the governmental agencies. For instance, the water resources ay- 
thority has an indebtedness, as of the same date, of $163,738,000, 

The aqueduct and sewage authority as of the same date, has a debt 
of $27,829,000. 

The ports authority’s debt is of $1 million in round numbers. 

The Industrial Development Co.’s debt amounts to $14,740,000. 

The total indebtedness of the public corporations, according to said 
program, as of June 30, 1959, was $207,282,940. 

The municipal indebtedness amounted to $26,871,100. However, 
there is a remark in the chart to the effect that the figures do not in- 
clude the bonds and loans of the municipalities made from December 
31, 1958 till June 30, 1959. 

The grand total indebtedness went up to the astronomic figure of 
$369,851,040. ; 

According to chart 1 of said economic program, the planning board 
purports to make budgetary appropriations for the next 6 years in 
the total of $1,680,257,000. 

Last year’s insular budget, without including the budget of goy- 
ernment instrumentalities, was in the amount of $276 million. The 
office of the Governor alone has a global appropriation of $487,800, 


ARTICLE VII 


A cursory reading of article VII conveys the impression that the 
purpose of the article is to transfer to the Comonwealth practically all 
the land which was turned over to the United States by the Kingdom 
of Spain. 

It imposes an obligation on the Federal Government to determine 
within a short time, that is, 2 years, an inventory of all its properties 
and that they should be transferred when no longer needed or essen- 
tial for public purposes of the United States to the Commonwealth. 

The purpose of this article is to oust the United States as much as 
possible from the island. The way this section is drafted, may even 
mean that the United States could not condemn properties of the 
Commonwealth which it may need for national defense purposes, 
which covers our own defense. 


ARTICLE XI 


As to article XI, paragraph (a), we will simply mention the fact 
that the Commonwealth shall be represented in the United States by 
a Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the United States. 

We believe that it would be more in keeping with the historical facts 
that it should provide that Puerto Rico shall be represented in the 
Congress of the United States and not in the United States, and also 
that the Commissioner should be described as the Commissioner of 
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Puerto Rico to the Congress of the United States instead of as the 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico to the United States. 
In the way the new bill is drafted, it might convey the impression 
that the position of Resident Commissioner is in the nature of Am- 
passador to another nation. 
ARTICLE XV 


Article XV again tends to limit the constitutional powers granted 
to Congress by the Constitution of the United States. Article XV of 
the first bill makes it necessary that any laws, after the approval of 
said bill, that be enacted by Congress, shall be subject to the consent 
of Puerto Rico or that they be accepted by the Commonwealth. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Article XVI is a device to wrest from the American citizens of 
Puerto Rico the right to become a State. The condition that Puerto 
Rico shall equal the per capita income of any State of the Union in 
order to consider any proposal with respect to the basic terms of asso- 
ciation between Puerto Rico and the Federal Union, is a hoax. 

It is self-evident that the per capita income of the States will con- 
tinue to increase, consequently, if 10 years from now we should have 
the same income per capita that Mississippi has today, we would not be 
in a position to make any proposals because at that time the economic 
standing of Mississippi would be much higher than it is now. The 
situation is similar to my promising a person who now is 10 years 
younger than me, that I will convey him a farm when he becomes of 
my age. Undoubtedly, 10 years from now I will be 10 years older 
and then my promise would be an idle gesture. 

With this bill, the chances of attaining statehood are the same as 
those of a dog catching up with the rabbit at a dog track. 

Still more confusion—a specific case.—In order that there may be 
some idea of the sort of confusion which the government of Puerto 
Rico has created among the Puerto Rican people by its interpretations 
of the current status, I shall cite this recent specific example. The 
following statements were published in one of the two local daily 
newspapers of largest circulation: 

Ihave read with surprise the news that on November 19 the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the Congress will visit Puerto Rico in an investigation 
lan. 
the mere announcement of such visit constitutes an offense to the national 
feelings and to the spirit of autonomy which remains alive in every Puerto 
Rican. 

That gratuitous offense could indeed be classified as an un-American activity, 
and cannot be considered from any point of view as anything that is going to 
benefit the United States or the American people. 

The presence here of the Committee on Un-American Activities in an inquisi- 
torial plan has a sour taste of interventionism of the worst type. If the gentle- 
men of the Congress who compose it had had a desire to travel they should have 
selected another place and another motive. 

Their presence in this type of activity will not be pleasing to Puerto Ricans. 


Who made those statements ? 

They were made by an employee of the government of Puerto Rico 
who is a leader of the Popular Party, no less a person than Mr. Jose A. 
Benitez, president of the National Democratic Party in Puerto Rico. 
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The author of these statements controls six Puerto Rican votes jn the 
forthcoming National Democratic Convention which will elect a cap. 
didate for the Presidency of the United States. 

If the points of view expressed by this gentleman in his confusion 
as to the present status, a confusion created by Government propa- 
ganda, had any basis in fact, what can be his real thought at this time 
regarding the hearings of this honorable committee 4 

In truth, if the new Fernés bill had already been approved what 
would we be doing here? The Congress would have lost its power to 
legislate on Puerto Rico. 

As to the possibility of a plebiscite held under the laws of the Com. 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, this would be adding insult to injury be- 
cause a plebiscite under the Commonwealth without guarantees against 
political pressure, would not afford freedom of expression to the 
qualified voters of Puerto Rico. 

Such plebiscite would necessarily have to be held under the auspices 
of the Federal Government and at a time when no candidate is being 
elected for any position. a 

We believe that these two bills should be no longer considered; that 
they should be dismissed and that Congress should authorize the local 
government to hold a plebiscite in the way and under the conditions 
previously stated, whereby our electors may freely express themselves, 
without inhibitions, fears or undue pressures; as freely as is tradi- 
tional with the democratic institutions of our great and beloved 
Nation. 

SURREPTITIOUS ELIMINATION OF DEBT CEILING 


Without any previous notice and practically in the nature of a rider, 
the following provision is interpolated in the next to the last para- 
graph of article XVI: 

* * * 6. Provided, however, That until the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by 
amendment of its constitution, shall have adopted limitations upon its debt- 
incurring capacity, it shall not exceed the limitations upon its public indebted- 
ness set forth in section 3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. * * * 

A very close perusal is required to find out the real purpose of this 
proviso. The real purpose is to circumvent the ceiling placed by the 
Federal Relations Act to the debt-incurring capacity of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Anent the lavish expenditures to which we have referred in analyz- 
ing article XVI (p. 34 of this statement) and the remarks and conelu- 
sions of the Bell committee (House of Representatives Report 497— 
of the Ist session of the 79th Congress, 1945), we can readily see that 
the local government is in dire need of increasing its debt-incurring 
capacity. 

As has been seen from the planning board’s economic program for 
the years 1960 to 1965, our island is terribly indebted and to make 
things worse, its present Government has no hesitancy in further mort- 
gaging it. 

A NEW ROAD TO STATEHOOD 


T will leave to the fullfledged economists the problem of the econom- 
ical impact on our island if we were admitted into the Union. 

I honestly confess that to me this is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. I cannot envisage a greater spiritual enjoyment and patriotic 
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happiness than to feel the warmth of statehood blessings with all its 
attributes of security and freedom. ch f 

By becoming a State, we would shut the doors to the possi D1 ity of 
the enthronement of a dictator in our island. We would be sure our 
soil would not be in the scene of the sterile bloodshed of revolutions, 
98 in the case of so many Spanish-American countries. . 

By becoming a State of the [ nion, we would wipe out forever the 

ossibility that the continental [ nited States would ever have au base 
bike Punta Borinquen or Roosevelt Roads on foreign soil. We would 
forever bury the, for us, outrageous and hypothetical possibility that 
it would ever come to mind to any citizen of this island to demand the 
lowering of the Stars and Stripes, as some Panamanians did in the 
Canal Zone a few days ago. It is distressing to us to read of the possi- 
bility of having to remove the Guantanamo Base. 

In tackling the economic problem it seems to me that a way out of 
it will be found. 

Texas was admitted to the Union on a different footing from the 
other States. Hawaii has also been admitted on a different footing as 
far as the number of its Representatives to the House for a certain 
period of time is concerned. 

Why could not we attain statehood under the agreement, either 
expressed or tacit, that we would receive from Congress a certain 
amount of grants and aid until such time as the per capita income of 
Puerto Rico, as determined by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
shall be enough for us to meet the economical impact of statehood ? 

If our fellow citizens of the continental United States have been so 
generous with us as to provide in section 9 of the Federal Relations 
Act, which is a ratification of similar provisions in the Foraker and 
Jones Acts, that all taxes collected under the internal revenue laws of 
the United States shall be covered into the treasury of Puerto Rico, 
while we were a territory and are now a so-called Commonwealth, why 
couldn’t they dispense the same protection after we became a State? 
How could the granting of full statehood stop Congress from giving 
us, through different channels, the very same amount that we would 
lose and that they are now giving us? Certainly, the federated States 
would not suffer any loss in so doing. And it stands to reason that 
they would be more prone to extend to us any financial cooperation 
and aid when we were an integral part of the family, willing and ready 
to reciprocate at any time in any way. If the continental United 
States are in such an economical position and have been for the last 61 
years as to Jet us have our revenues, certainly the granting of state- 
hood to Puerto Rico would not impair their welfare. 

By our admission into the Union we would once and forever remove 
from our heads the sword of Damocles. We should make it impossible 
for the abusive imputations of imperialism to our great country. 

We would make it impossible for Cuba to try making the United 
States its scapegoat for its own shortcomings. 

We would make it impossible for the Cubans to be dickering about 
our independence, which is hardly their business, especially in the face 
of their own tribulations. | , 

We would make it impossible for the president of the Independence 


uy in Puerto Rico to make a political issue of the Panamanian 
Incident. 
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_ We would be in a position to dispel the prevalent impression jn 
South America that we Puerto Ricans are second-class American 
citizens. 

By our advent to statehood we would destroy all the lies concocted 
and disseminated throughout the world by the Soviet Union. 

I have traveled extensively throughout South America and Europe 
and have had the opportunity to meet many, Cubans, Mexicans 
Panamanians, Venezuelans, Spaniards, and so forth, and many of 
them have at heart a vague anti-American feeling engendered by the 
belief that a prevailing prejudice against people of Spanish-American 
extraction would shut the doors of statehood for Puerto Rico. 

Of course, we know this to be utterly unfounded, absolutely false, 
By the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union, especially the 
latter, traces of racial prejudices have been shattered. 

Hawaii's racial integration is as follows: Japanese, 39 percent: 
United States and European, 20 percent; Hawaiian, 18 percent; 
Filipino, 13 percent; Chinese, 7 percent; other, 3 percent. (See 
graph, exhibit No. 6, attached hereto. ) 

Preposterous approach: We are suffering in Puerto Rico a phe- 
nomenon that did not develop either in Alaska or in Hawaii. Indeed, 
in Alaska or in Hawaii, it did not occur to any qualified voter to draw 
a dividing line between Republicans and Democrats in relation to 
the common goal of statehood. The voters, from both parties, crossed 
all party lines and devoted their efforts to the campaign for statehood. 
The same thing happened in Hawaii. However, in Puerto Rico we 
have suffered the blight of an evident weakening of free expression 
of freedom based on honest personal conviction, brought about by the 
overwhelming power, resources, and pressure of the Popular Party 
which have pervaded every conceivable aspect of life in Puerto Rico— 
especially the 100,000-odd public employees. 

An ever-present fear of retaliation, of lack of means to make a 
livelihood, inhibits the truly free expression of a substantial segment 
of our population and has turned the political picture of the island 
into fertile soil for rampart demagoguery. It is the shadow of will- 
ful regimentation of freedom of thought through coercion that 
frightens our people and inhibits expression of a free vote. 

The same attitude displayed by the Alaskan and Hawaiian is the 
one assumed by you gentlemen of the mainland. It would seem 
preposterous to you to study the problem of our status with a party 
line approach. I am confident that all of you, whether Democrats or 
Republicans, will envisage the problem from the only angle that it 
should be: A sense of justice in keeping with the traditional respect 
for equality and freedom. 


NIHIL NOVUM SUB SOLE—THE COMMONWEALTH IDEA NOT THE POPULAR 
PARTY'S 


Mr. Muiioz Marin and his Popular Party entourage have tried to 
give the impression that Puerto Rico was not discovered by Chris- 
topher Columbus in 1493, but that it was discovered to the world in 
the year 1940. They have tried to create the impression that they 
have been magicminded braintrusters who have led Puerto Rico out 
of the doldrums, giving it wealth and transforming the island into 


the “showcase of the world.” 
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We respectfully advise you gentlemen of this committee that many 

ears before the Popular Party came into existence, a goodly number 
of lawyers had outlined and, as a matter of fact, drafted a constitution 
for the people of Puerto Rico. One of them was the brilliant states- 
man and laywer, the late Hon. Jose Tous Soto, erstwhile president of 
the Statehood Republican Party. 

He drew up a constitution which pattern was followed in general 
terms by the one approved in 1952. 

Another noted jurist and professor of law, Hon. Luis Munoz 
Morales, conceived the creation of a Free Associated State [sic]. The 
only novel aspect injected into the constitution of our so-called Com- 
monwealth is not the constitution itself but the accommodating con- 
struction given it by Mr. Munoz Marin and his followers. 


TAX-EXEMPTION OF INDUSTRIES NO BRAINCHILD OF THE POPULAR PARTY 


Many years before the Popular Party came into existence, to be 
exact in 1933, and with the then meager income of Puerto Rico, shortly 
after the economic crash, a policy commission composed of Messrs. 
Carlos E. Chardon, R. Menendez Ramos, and R. Fernandez Garcia, 
made an exhaustive and enlightened survey of the most important 
economic problems of the island. In an effort to tackle and solve 
these problems, the commission made a report entitled, “Report of 
the Puerto Rico Policy Commission,” known as the Chardon report, 
which was mimeographed at Washington by the Federal Government 
and distributed through official channels. 

In the said report a thorough study was made of the necessity of 
obtaining new industries for the island, and as a matter of fact, new 
industries were brought here through their efforts. 

From page 66 of said report, we quote : 

There are several service industries which it will be necessary to help expand 
or establish for the better development of the industrial and general reconstruc- 
tion plans. First among these is a cement industry. Under our exacting 
climatic conditions, concrete is the only durable and hence socially economical 
construction material. Under different agricultural projects we have recom- 
mended the construction of 32,000 small concrete laborers’ houses. At present 


cement prices, over one-third of the total cost of these houses will be paid for 
cement. This would involve an expenditure of over $3,200,000 * * * . 


Dome 
From page 67, we quote : 


Another of the service industries that merits careful study is the production 
of bottles, containers, and cheap glassware for the local market. The wide use 
of methods of food preservation in the home and the commercial sanitary dis- 
tribution of food need cheap glass containers. This industry can be established 
in connection with firebrick and ceramic products industry, or established as a 
semipublic corporation. 


From page 74, we quote: 


*** In the island of Puerto Rico, the United States has what is probably 
the most perfect natural vacationland in the Western Hemisphere, and an island 
of peculiar appeal to the traveler from the United States. In these days of 
social and economic crises, it has a stable government and its money is not 
subject to the whims of foreign exchange which, with the present devaluation 
of the dollar, is an important consideration to the American traveler in the 


Selection of an objective, and one of which immediate advantage should be 
taken * * *, 


From page 75, we quote: 
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* * * PUBLICITY 


This initiative is now taking form. During the past year the department of 
agriculture and commerce created a bureau of publicity as an initial attac on 
the situation. Literature is being prepared to advertise the island of Puerto 
Rico to the American tourist, while other forms of advertisement are now being 
studied * * *. 

Plans were presented for the building of granaries and canning 
plants (p. 87) ; for slum clearance (p. 9: ft): for establishing coopera. 
tive packing plants (p. 118) ; for the establishment of fresh w ater fish 
hatcheries and fish cultural stations (p. 131). Many other projects 
were studied and reported on, such as the utilization of bagasse, the 
increasing production of cement, the manufacturing of glass bottles, 
et cetera. 

TOURISM 


Very definite plans were made for the development of tourism jp 
Puerto Rico and for that purpose offices were established in San Juan 
and New York. 

We respectfully refer, in connection with all these matters, to the 
annual report submitted by the commissioner of agriculture and com- 
merce for the year 1933-34 and, specifically, to pages 39, 40, 41, 178, 
179, 181. 

INSINCERILTY 


There is an absolute lack of candor in the professed desire of asso- 
ciation. The only purpose of this association with people who are 
different from us, according to Mr. Munoz Marin’s beliefs, is the ex- 
ploitation of these relationships for the benefit of their party. They 
have no other objective through this two-faced, insincere attitude but 
to cling to power, in utter disregard of the sentiments of the vast 
majority of Puerto Rican American citizens, and ride the wave of 
abundance brought about through the generosity of you gentlemen 
and our fellow citizens of the continent. 

The report released for publication in Washington on December 2 
1959, in which it appears that the Federal Government contributed 
with $313,735,389 in the year 1959, will come as a surprise to many 
people here, simply because the present government of Puerto Rico 
has systematically shunned publicizing any information on the con- 
tributions of the Federal Government for the upkeep of this island. 
Their pride and vanity in trying to show that we are self-supporting 
and are progressing in leaps and bounds, impel them to hide the real 
facts. Thus, the people at large here are ignorant of the contribu- 
tions of the Federal Government for roads, schools, hospitals, public 
health, et cetera. And even the recipients of foodstuffs, medicines, 
and the like, are not told in any way that it is the quality of mercy of 
the Federal Government that provides them with all these things. 

Shortly after hurricane Santa Clara a few years ago, when “Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, in the exercise of powers accorded to him by Con- 
gress, declared Puerto Rico a distress area, several million dollars 
in aid were sent to the island. Victims of the hurricane’s destruction 
were seldom, if ever, told that the building materials, food and even 
clothes, came through the generosity of ‘the Federal Government. 
And when food pare els were periodically distributed, recipients were 
generally told : “Munoz-Marin sends you this”. 
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HOUSING 


As to the low-rent housing projects, the people are led to believe 
that the buildings and other facilities are provided by the local gov- 
ernment and whenever there is an inauguration of dwelling units the 
mayor of the city, the senators of the majority party and its leaders 
dutifully deliver their praising speeches on the blessings of the 

resent government. Thus, the general impression is created that 
itis the local government who is so munificent. ' 

This brings to our recollection the Fascist practices of exiled 
Venezuelan strong man, Marcos Perez Jimenez, who very seldom 
appeared in public, but who took great pains to appear at inaugura- 
tion of important public works leading the people to believe that it 
was himself, and not the taxpayers, who furnished the housing 
projects, roads, waterworks, and so forth. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


In the fund raising campaign letter of September 7, 1959, in behalf 
of the Popular Party (exhibit 5), to which we have already referred 
from another point of view, stress is made on the fact that by main- 
taining the Commonwealth status the corporations will be able to 
avoid wage increases entailed by statehood. Be it observed that this 
letter wields the argument that statehood would mean the end of 
paradisiacal conditions for industries induced to migrate from the 
continent to the detriment of the economy and welfare of certain 
areas and thousands of workers of the United States and Puerto 
Rico. 

In referring to the Statehood Party, the letter states that we would 
be willing to give up the present flexible minimum wage setting sys- 
tem for an immediate wage level of $1 or the probable $1.25 minimum 
proposed by the recent U.S. Senate subcommittee, regardless of the 
consequences. 

This is a most flagrant example of the double standard and double 
play, which the party in power is prone to apply to many an aspect 
of the political, social, economic and moral endeavors of this island. 

While, on the one hand, when addressing the corporations, they 
exaggerate the purportedly adverse consequences of statehood in the 
wage area, they have no compunctions in rousing the workers into 
believing they are genuinely in favor of better wages, of continuous 
improvement. 

Their new approach is in sharp contrast with the 1940 policy of 
attacking the corporations and allegedly favoring better salaries for 
the workers. 

They are now obliging the corporations, solidly backing their ex- 
istence which is predicated on a many times disloyal competition with 
the continental industries. So much so that many a factory has ceased 
operations in the continent in order to migrate to Puerto Rico and 
enjoy, in addition to tax exemption, the benefits of lesser wages. 


A VIOLATION 


This fund raising letter is in open violation of United States Code 
Annotated 602, et seq., which makes it unlawful to solicit political 
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contributions or to receive same from a corporation by any person 
who is an officer or employee of the U.S. Government or any depart. 
ment thereof. 

In this case we have the Resident Commissioner, who is a Membey 
of Congress and also of the Popular Party. Furthermore, the con- 
tributions solicited are to be sent, according to said letter, to the 
“Honorable Jorge Font Saldana, chairman of the finance committee 
of the Popular Party and vice president of the Puerto Rican House 
of Representatives, the ¢ apitol, § San Juan, Puerto Rico.” 

The letter further says, “* * * We have taken the liberty of re- 
ferring your name to him. * * *” 

We know of some corporations that have received this letter and 
feel that either for gratefulness or fear of retaliation they are com- 
pelled to make the contribution. 

We will let you, gentlemen of this committee, make your own con- 
clusions on this most nefarious and abominable pr actice. 

I would also like to bring before the consideration of this honorable 

committee the fact that the land authority has, throughout the years, 
lost millions of dollars and sugarcane planting and growing has di- 
minished to such an extent that. chiefly through the ineffici nency of the 
said government instr umenti ality, Puerto Rico has been unable to meet 
its sugar quota. Last year’s quota was 1,512,000 tons of sugar, while 
our total production of sugar in the island was only 1,087,029 tons— 
a deficit of 224,971 tons of sugar. 

We cannot see any justifiable reason, economic or otherwise, why 
the government has so strenuously persisted for over 17 years in con- 
tinuing this unprofitable cultiv: ation of sugarcane holdings. The only 
explanation that we can find is that they are resorting to the Fascist 
tactic of maintaining countless unnecessary workers employed in order 
to control their votes. 

The evident purpose of clinging to power, as shown in connection 
with the land authority, goes in hand with the attitude of the Popular 
Party during the constitution convention. A proposal to limit the 
Governor’s tenure of office to two terms was offered by the Statehood 
Party. We were overridden and thus unable to include in our con- 
stitution a democratic tradition of the United States which was turned 
into law by the corresponding amendment of the Constitution. 


THE CRIME OF WEALTH UNDER THE POPULAR PARTY 


Mr. Mujfioz-Marin and his cohorts have systematically chastised 
the Honorable Miguel Angel Garcia Mendez and the Honorable Luis 
A. Ferre, president pro tempore of the Statehood Party, simply be- 
cause they are wealthy industrialists, as if wealth by itself would turn 
people into malefactors. Mr. Mufioz-Marin and company often re- 
ferred to Messrs. Garcia Mendez and Ferre as “the millionaires in the 
gilded cage.” Nevertheless, Mr. Mufioz-Marin has had no hesitancy 
in keeping close social ties with Mr. W. Averell Harrim: un, multimil- 
lionaire ex-Governor of New York, and the present inc “umbent, Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, who, in Mr. Mufioz-Marin’s view, would be male- 
factors if they had been born in Puerto Rico. 

Indeed, the Ferre industries and the Garcia Mendez enterprises 
have won fame for Puerto Rico and have been the source of well-being 
for thousands and thousands of workers. To atomize these men be- 
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cause their industries are big and prosperous is as unjustified as at- 
tacking the Empire State Building, the city of Chicago or the State 
of Alaska because they are big. , 

These attacks seem more vicious in the light of the all-encompassing 
importance that Mr. Mufoz Marin has given to the per capita in- 
come of Puerto Rico. Here again is another instance of the double 
standard philosophy of his political schemes. If wealth is conven- 
ient for certain purposes and ends, why is it obnoxious to be able to 
produce wealth ¢ | 

It should be noted, gentlemen of this committee, that all except one 
of the industries which Mr. Ferre bought at auction from government 
instrumentalities as the highest bidder, were being operated at a great 
loss by the government and were practically bankrupt. It was the 
enterprising genius, business acumen and foresight of Mr. Ferre 
that brought these industries back to their feet and turned them into 
flourishing sources of progress, employment and sizable revenues for 
the very government whose high officials have unleashed a concen- 
trated attack on Mr. Ferre, simply because he is a loyal American 
citizen. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Limitation of time hardly allows us to make but a passing reference 
tothe report of the Civil Rights Commission. This document frankly 
pinpoints the many evils thrust upon the people of Puerto Rico by the 
governing party. We respectfully suggest that this committee read 
this report prior to any further consideration of the bills, in order to 
have an adequate insight on the somber overall picture of life with 
the Popular Party. 

LUMP SUMS 


We further respectfully recommend this committee not to lend an 
ear to any proposed legislation for congressional appropriation of 
lump sums for this government. It would be advisable that, for the 
sake of a rightful expenditure or investment of Federal moneys, on 
every dollar be earmarked for a given and definite purpose. 


FINAL REMARKS 


Gentlemen of this committee, I beseech of you not to let yourselves 
be maneuvered into the position to which you are being enticed, of 
thinking that we are dissimilar; of believing that we are different. 
We are not dissimilar and we are not different. We are, fundamentally 
and essentially, a segment of American citizenry in quest of due 
recognition of our rightful lot through statehood. 

I respectfully leave with you a remark which I believe is of pro- 
found significance: that you and the continental Americans, as well 
as all of us in Puerto Rico, should be mindful of the fact that the 
attributes, conditions, and circumstances that draw us together are 
far, far more important than those that may differentiate us. 

National defense, our sacred common interests and our common 
citizenship require the control of the Caribbean area and of the 
Paving, strategic triangle with apexes at the Panama Canal, 
Alaska and Hawaii, and with its heart nowhere else than in this island 
of Puerto Rico. 
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We, the members of the Statehood Party; we, the members of Citi- 
zens for State 51 and all the loyal uncontaminated American citizens 
of Puerto Rico, are all apprehensive about our national safety, 

We have to be with you, one for all and all for one, in this crucial 
world challenge America is facing. We firmly believe that security 
peace of mind, and fruitful progress lie in closer ties, greater congoli. 
dation, political integration. 

Gentlemen of the committee: Let no one dare in these hearings re- 
sort to cajolery and insincere manifestations of loyalty to induce the 
loosening of your ties with this island, where 350,000 qualified electors 
from all parties stand for statehood. Let no one dare. Let no one 
dare. Please do not lend yourselves to a retreat from this island, 

Our loyal hearts on land and sea and the skies of the world stood to 
their guns and stood by their flag in the face of the enemy. In two 
World Wars, in Europe, in Korea, in Japan, in the vast expanse of the 
Atlantic and the immensity of the Pacific, the American citizens of 
Puerto Rico, above and beyond the call of duty, fought and shed 
their blood to uphold the living principles of American democracy; 
the very ideals and traditions for which we make this plea. 

Lest we forget these ideals, the very substance of the greatest Nation 
the world has known, we the American citizens of Puerto Rico are 
forever vigilant and alert in our unceasing struggle for long deserved 
recognition of our rights as equal American citizens. 

I will briefly dwell now on the epoch-making cases of Petd v. Covert 
and Kinsella v. Krueger, decided by the Supreme Court. of our 
Nation. 

These cases raised basic constitutional issues of the utmost concern 
in the words of the Court and— 

* * * they involve the power of Congress to expose civilians to trial by military 
tribunals under military regulations and procedures, for offenses against the 
United States, thereby depriving them of trial in civilian courts under civilian 
laws and procedures and with all the safeguards of the Bill of Rights * * *, 

These cases were of particular importance because for the first time 
since the adoption of the Constitution wives of soldiers had been de- 
nied trial by jury in a court of law and forced to trial before courts- 
martial. 

The cases are also significant from a social viewpoint because both 
involved the killing of husbands by their respective wives, one in 
London and the other in Japan. The reverse is generally the case. 

The Supreme Court expressed itself as follows: 

* * * When the Government reaches out to punish a citizen who is abroad, 
the shield which the Bill of Rights and other parts of the Constitution provide 
to protect his life and liberty should not be stripped away just because he 
happens to be in another land * * *. 

In reference to the insular cases, amongst them the now famous case 
of Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 244, the Court expressed itself thus: 

* * * The insular cases, which arose at the turn of the century, involved ter- 
ritories which had only recently been conquered or acquired by the United 
States * * *, 

* * Ke * * * * 


* * * Moreover, it is our judgment that neither the cases nor their reasoning 
should be given any further expansion. The concept that the Bill of Rights and 
other constitutional protections against arbitrary government are inoperative 
when they become inconvenient or when expediency dictates otherwise is a 
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very dangerous doctrine and if allowed to flourish would destroy the benefit of a 
written Constitution and undermine the basis of our government * * *. 

In this epochal opinion is observed the definite position taken by the 
Supreme Court that American citizens should be fully protected and 
should enjoy all the rights given to them by the Constitution wherever 

re. 
we in keeping with the said enlightening decision, what we ask 
is to fully enjoy all the attributes given us as American citizens by 
the U.S. Constitution and the national flag, which is also our flag. 

May it please the members of this committee, we want once and for 
all the assurance that, as now happens with Alaska, soon no person 
in the world will dare think of or propose anything else than state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. We want to feel as assured and contented 
as Hon. Ralph J. Rivers, the Congressman from Alaska, and to soon 
share the same ineffable joy that he felt when his Territory became 
a State of the Union. 

We want to hoist over our public buildings, over our homes, in 
every town and village, atop our highest peak of El] Yunque, the 
glowing, glorious, glittering symbol of our hopes and aspirations: 
our beloved American flay with its shining 51st star. And as with 
the Christ of the Andes, that huge monument to peace and good will 
unto men that majestically rises at the boundary of Chile and Ar- 
gentina, that we may look upon our flag and its 51st star as a source 
of inspiration and security for generations to come. 

In the comforting warmth of the 51 stars spangling our flag, we 
would then feel forever wedded to our great Nation, for better or 
for worse. 

Thank you for your indulgence [applause]. 

Mr. O’Brien. I will say, in commenting on one of your statements, 
that I agree Congress in January, if it saw fit, could vote statehood for 
Puerto Rico, but that would not be unilateral action because the 
statehood bill itself would provide for a plebiscite as it did in the 
ease of Hawaii and Alaska. 

I would like to clear up one matter. We have had a great deal 
of discussion here about a plebiscite. 

Mr. Ortiz Toro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. And it seems to me that most of those who have ad- 
vocated a plebiscite have assumed it would be ordered by Congress. 
Now, I know that that sounds very interesting, but I think that the 
overwhelming majority of Congress would think that such a vote or 
such a plebiscite would carry with it a commitment that, if the vote 
was for statehood, you would get statehood. In other words, if you 
are asking Congress in the near future to order a plebiscite here, 
in effect what you are asking Congress to do in the near future is to 
vote for statehood, because the two go together. Congress could 
not very well act on a plebiscite alone without the statehood conota- 
tion because, if the opponents of statehood in Congress were to 
successfully oppose such a bill, we would be put in the untenable 
position of refusing by a majority of Congress to give you an oppor- 
tunity to express yourselves. And Congress would not want to do 
that. 

In every instance with which I am familiar, there has been an 
expression at the local level—in Hawaii, in Alaska—we want state- 
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hood. That was one of the elements before Congress in its considera. 
tion of statehood. I know of no instance, at least in modern tj 
where Congress has ordered a plebiscite on statehood in any a: 
and I do not believe there is a chance in 10 million that Congress wij 
vote for a plebiscite in Puerto Rico. 

I am saying that so that the atmosphere can be cleared. It is not 
a repudiation on our on of aspirations, it is not an indication that 
I or any member of this committee is against statehood; it is an at. 
tempt to bring to you the honest facts of life in Washington as we 
see them and know them, and we know that Congress as it now feels 
would not vote for such a plebiscite. I think that those who belieye 
that it might, who sincerely believe in statehood, should readjust 
their sights according to the facts of life. [Applause. | 

Mr. Ortiz Toro. I realize that, Mr. O’Brien, The situation is that 
at present we are in a vicious circle, because another bill was approved 
by our local legislature and vetoed by President Truman in 1947 
I think it was, and it was vetoed also by Mr. Tugwell, who was Gor. 
ernor of Puerto Rico at that time. And the reason for which the 
bill was vetoed was precisely on your own ground—because that would 
imply a commitment from Congress. 

If we do not get the prompting from Congress, we will have to do 
it ourselves, but in case we do it ourselves, we would like to have the 
real safeguards from Congress that this be under the auspices of Con. 
gress to be sure that here we have a true and free expression of the 
vote and the sentiments of this country. [Applause. } 

Mr. O’Brien. We did not provide such alleged safeguards in the 
case of Alaska. Alaska had its own free referendum. As far as] 
am personally concerned, I trust the judgment of the people of Puerto 
Rico exactly as I trusted the people of Alaska. 

Mr. Ortiz Toro. But there—— 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. There has been 
no question asked of the witness. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Now, our next witness will be Mr. Gabriel de la Haba, 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GABRIEL DE LA HABA, MEMBER, LEGAL STAFF, 
REPUBLICAN STATEHOOD PARTY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. pe vA Hapa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Gabriel de la Haba. I am representing the Republican State- 
hood Party of Puerto Rico, as one of the members of the legal staff 
of the party, and I am also expressing my own personal views, as 
you will see from the development of my presentation. 

The views of the party as to what I have endeavored to place be 
fore the committee are on the legal points that we see that are im- 
portant and that we pray the committee give consideration. 

1. What Public Law 600 by text, “An amendment to the Organic 
Act of 1917,” and which is not by its name the Federal Relations Act 
but states that it may be referred to as the Federal Relations Act— 
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what Public Law 600 labels as “in the nature of a compact” is being 
changed into a “compact,” and the argument follows, that being a 
compact, which represents nothing less than a bilateral agreement _ 
contract, the sovereign powers of Congress cannot be exercised with- 
out first obtaining Puerto Rico’s consent. (one 

9. It may then be safely affirmed that Congress at no time intended 
to create an agreement or contract between the Nation and its de- 
pendency, Puerto Rico. — This must be so because Congress knows: 

(a) That in the constitutional order of separation of powers, Con- 

ss has no authority to enter into compacts, this being a function 
ofthe executive branch of the Government. 

(b) That a sovereign nation cannot entertain contractual relations 
with an entity which is not possessed of national sovereignty. 

(c) That the United States being the sovereign and Puerto Rico 
the dependent, Puerto Rico cannot be said to enjoy the requisite legal 
capacity and freedom to cont ract. ; 

3, Construction of the provisions or terms of a statute is proper only 
when there is ambiguity or vagueness. When the historica] back- 
sround of a statute is clear as to the legislative intent, there is no 
eround for seeking a different meaning under the excuse of clarifica- 
tion or perfection. Law 600, which is but an amendment to the Or- 
ganic Act of 1917, is perfectly clear in that it leaves in force all pro- 
visions of the act of 1917 which bears on the relations between Puerto 
Rico and the United States, and delegates Congress’ constitutional 
authority to legislate on matters of purely domestic or local concern 
through a provision that permits them to frame their own constitu- 
tion hmited, however, to such matters. 

4. Contemporary construction of the statute, assuming that it is 
required, would negative any intention on the part of Congress to 
relinquish the national sovereignty over Puerto Rico. 

In the nomenclature of statutory construction, contemporary con- 
struction, as the lawyers in this committee will know, merely means 
the historical surroundings of legislation, and this historical back- 
ground of this legislation is so clear that it need not be commented 
upon. But, may I say in passing, it is very categorical, it was very 
categorical from all departments of the Government informed on the 
bill presented to amend the Organic Act, that every department 
stated, and also the congressional committees, both of the House and 
of the Senate, that the bill would in no way alter or change the politi- 
cal, economic, or social conditions existing between Puerto Rico and 
the United States. 

5, An attempt is being made to evade the construction of the statute 
in accordance with contemporary events. Evidence of this is found 
in the constitution itself (art. I, see. 1); in the resolutions of the 
convention Nos. 22 and 23 of February 4, 1952—these were the reso- 
lutions transmitting the constitution of Puerto Rico to the President 
and to the Congress—in the public utterance of political leaders of 
the party in power and of persons who have been brought to Puerto 
Rico or interested in Puerto Rico and have spoken and written on the 
matter here and in the States. However, instead of a contemporary 
construction great effort has been expended in favoring what in statu- 
tory construction is named “practical construction.” 
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6. The Congress of the United States is being pressured to adopt 
views inconsist ent with proper statutory construction. 

7. The original House bill called the Fernés bill, and the gyb. 
sequent bill, also bearing Dr. Fernés’ name, have the effect of closin 
the doors to the people of Puerto Rico to decide as to their ultimate 
political destiny. The report of the Department of the Interior to 
the Senate on a similar Senate bill calls attention to this fact in ye 
definite and clear language. The second bill is more or less an ep. 
cloaked version of the first. This bill places the question of ultimate 
status for Puerto Rico on a materialistic basis, and on such terms that 
the event of decision can never arrive. It is predicated on the per 
capita income of Puerto Rico reaching the lowest per capita income 
of any State. It should be presumed that when the Puerto Rican 
ber capita income reaches the present per capita income of the lowest 
State of the Union this State will have then increased its per capita 
income and will at all times be ahead of Puerto Rico. This picture 
is somewhat like the hounds and the rabbit in a dograce. 

8. High officials of the Commonwealth have been supporting the 
proposition that the authority of Congress to prescribe laws for the 
Soeeainem of territories stems from the sovereign powers of the 
Nation and not from the territorial clause, article IV, section 3, of 
the Constitution. It is a little late now to sustain such views after 
the many decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
what are called the territorial cases: De Lima v. Bidwell; Downs y, 
Bidwell; Balzac v. People; People v. Shell Company; and a host of 
other cases previous to and after the cases cited. 

9. Congress cannot bargain away, or ignore its constitutional an- 
thority and responsibility with respect to the territories belonging to 
the Nation, be they organized or unorganized, incorporated or unin- 
corporated. 

10. The most that Congress can do is what it has done, by amend- 
ing the organic act of 1917 through the passage of Public Law 600, 
permitting Puerto Rico to draft a local constitution for the internal 
government of the territory, through powers delegated by Congress, 
in matters of purely local concern, “self-government.” In its rela- 
tions to the United States, political, social or fiscal, the Congress can- 
not constitutionally bargain away its powers or delegate its sovereign 
authority. So much so it is continuously held that a territory’s taxing 
power is a Federal taxing power and the territory derives its au- 
thority to tax the people of the territory through the authority of 
the Federal Government to tax its citizens. 

11. Congress should give very careful consideration to the wisdom 
of granting a territory of the United States greater privileges than 
those enjoyed by the States themselves. It should scrutinize very 
thoroughly the possible effects of granting the privileges being asked 
for Puerto Rico in the light of the establishment of a precedent which 
may in the future have detrimental effects on congressional freedom 
of action in the exercise of its constitutional powers. 

12. The bills under consideration practically amend the preamble to 
the constitution of the Commonweath of Puerto Rico by providing 

for association in the place of union with the United States. 

In an aside, I may say that the preamble of the constitution says: 
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Establish this constitution for the Commonwealth which, in the exercise of 
our natural rights, we now create within our union of the United States of 
America. 

It should be observed in this respect that the constitution of Puerto 
Rico, approved by Congress, creates a union with the United States, 
whereas the two House bills provide for a “permanent association of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the United States”. Not 
union but association. 

13. It may be fairly stated that in practice the proposed amend- 
ments to Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress override the express 
determination of the people of Puerto Rico to create a union with the 
United States and not an association which would be in the nature of 
a Confederation. The concept of “confederation” was tried by the 
American people in the Articles of Confederation of 1778, found want- 
ing, and discarded through the adoption of the Constitution, in order 
to form a more perfect Union. 

14. The people of this Commonwealth fully recognize the generous 
attitude of the Congress of the United States in providing a more 
liberal and progressive government for the people with greater and 
greater measures of self-rule. Historically, from the time of the pas- 
sage of the Foraker Act in 1908, through the adoption of the organic 
act of 1917, the provisions by Congress for the election by the people 
of a Governor, and finally by the greater measure of self-government 
instituted by Public Law 600 loaxty evidence that policy. The meas- 
ures under consideration are political in their nature, in that the party 
in power is dependent, to a great extent, for the passage of one of the 
bills to enhance its prestige and demonstrate its influence and power 
with the Congress and the administration. 

The Congress should very carefully weigh the advisability of intro- 
ducing changes in the existing Federal relations with the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, in a year when general elections are to be held, 
both in the continent and in Puerto Rico. 

It may well be that the next Congress in 1961, or the administration 
which comes into power that year, may hold different views that those 
of the present administration and the present Congress. It would 
then be highly unfair, a few months prior to the general elections of 
1960 to impose upon the next Congress a statutory change which 
might not be in line with their thoughts on the matter. 

s to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the next election to be 
held in November 1960, may well prove that the thoughts and the 
decision of Puerto Rican voters may result at odds with the views now 
held by the authorities in control of the present administration. Even 
& perfunctory survey of the situation will convince any impartial 
minded person that great changes have occurred within the last 2 
years in the attitude and thoughts of the people of Puerto Rico with 
reference to their relations with the United States and it may well be 
that the next elections in 1960 will conclusively prove that the people 
reject any thought of confederation or association but insist on per- 
manent union, which can only be achieved through statehood. This 
is the logical and patriotic goal which all citizens conscious of their 
destiny and their citizenship should seek. For these reasons it may 
result unfair for the Congress to effect any changes in the relations 
between Puerto Rico and the United States at this time. It is re- 
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spectfully submitted that action should be deferred on both bills under 
consideration until Congress meets in the year 1961. 

It has been stated by the Governor that the only problem as to state. 
hood in Puerto Rico is the economic problem. 

I want you to hear Governor Tugwell in an article written in the 
annals of the American Academy of American Political Science gp 
this question. 

This is an argument against statehood it is well known I have used mysel 


many times. I have used it, however, with reference to conditions at a particular 
time and those conditions are changing. 


This article was written in 1953. 


They were economic and I was always clear that they were not political, I 
simply felt that a decade ago the insular economy could not bear the burden of 
contributions to the Federal Union involved in statehood, but I think the time 
is coming soon when these burdens can and must be borne in the interest of 
self-respect and perhaps even of equal justice, for before long Puerto Rico may 
well be more prosperous than many of the States in the Union. 

We cannot agree with the proposition that statehood will signify 
economic suicide for Puerto Rico. Our permanent union with the 
United States will bring dignity and tranquillity to our people, It 
will be a natural sequel to our common citizenship and will command 
the respect of the world for it will be evidence of respect by the Nation 
and its Congress of the principle of equality. It will negative the 
prevailing propaganda, especially throughout Latin America, that 
Puerto Rico is but a colony by consent; that the Congress will never 
recognize political equality for Puerto Rico and will continue to dis. 
criminate against us because of our Latin extraction. 

The best answer to this argument is statehood. Only those that 
refuse, for ideological or other reason, to accept statehood, constitute 
the small group that persist in denying the evident truth that the 
logical and just consequence of full and unqualified citizenship is 
statehood. 

Once the political divergencies are ended the people will know where 
they are going, the complex of inferiority will be eliminated, loyalty 
to the Nation will take precedence, and our industry, perseveranee, 
and initiative will produce economical results far beyond the present 
propaganda of the timid and defeatists. 

It is understandable that shrewd practical politicians prefer the 
status quo and desire to maintain it at all costs. However, the present 
status, even under the “dynamic growth” political theory can only pro- 
duce confusion, inconformity, and strife, in turn, productive of eco- 
nomic waste. 

A: recent report attributed to the Bureau of the Budget has been 
quoted as stating that statehood would have cost Puerto Rico $18 
million in Federal taxes in 1958. Apart from the fact that the quoted 
report apparently does not take into consideration the increased Fed- 
eral contributions and grants that Puerto Rico would have been en- 
titled to, had it been a State, no mention is made of the fact that 
Puerto Rico will in the near future receive millions of dollars in taxes 
of all classes from the exempted industries which now operate in the 
island under local tax exemption grants. These grants not only cover 
exemption from Puerto Rican taxes but also exemption from Federal 
taxes. 
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Another recent report places the figure of Puerto Rico’s income 
from Federal sources at over $350 million. It is, therefore, obvious 
that with increased Federal contributions to Puerto Rico as a State, 
a large source of income from now exempted industries and increased 

ditures by other Federal sources, were Puerto Rico a State, 
Ti iore than balance any taxes to the Federal Government which 
Puerto Rico should and is willing to pay for the support of the Gov- 
ernment and the privilege of forming an inseparable part of the 
Union. ‘ 

There are other imponderables that must be considered, which would 
increase Puerto Rico’s incomes. We refer to the many industries that 
would be desirous and willing to come to Puerto Rico once statehood 
is achieved which now are reluctant to do so on account of the uncer- 
tain political destiny of this island. An example of this is the result 
of the recent granting of statehood to the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Millions of dollars of capital investment have flowed into 
these new States and the attitude of the investing public has under- 
gone a great change from what it was when territorial status pre- 
vailed. 

Puerto Rico, though lacking in basie natural resources, and lo- 
cated midway between the northern and southern continents, with 
an abundance of intelligent and industrious labor supply, is ideally 
located for development as a manufacturing and distribution center 
available to North, Central, and South American investors. Once 
political confusion and uncertainty is eliminated through statehood, 
intelligent and practical businessmen from North, Central, and South 
America will avail themselves of the wealth of opportunities in Puerto 
Rico. 

The fact that Puerto Rico lacks essential natural resources has no 
economic meaning. Switzerland also lacks these and is highly in- 
dustrialized. Many South American countries have these and still 
do not enjoy economic growth and progress even of Puerto Rico at 
present. 

Of course, for the sordid and materialistic mind, it is easier to 
preserve the present status and continue to enjoy the unique privilege 
of spending the money gathered from heavy taxes paid by the Puerto 
Ricans (not enjoying tax exemption), besides receiving and spending 
the money furnished by the U.S. taxpayers. The macabre state- 
ment of the specter of “economic suicide” ; economic paralysis through 
a “sit-down strike” by the director of economic development and his 
aids, may be a very impressive argument. However, Puerto Rico’s 
economic progress, its determination to suceed in its efforts for eco- 
nomie growth and its desire to attain such levels as will place it in 
condition to meet its obligations to its people and to the Nation, 
cannot be dampened by such demagogic arguments. Thank you. 
(Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

Do I understand, sir, that you believe the passage of the Murray- 
Fernés bill as it is now written would preclude Congress from voting 
statehood at some future date? 

Mr. pe 1s Hana. The way the bill is framed and the sovereign 
powers that Puerto Rico assumes may well lay the foundation for an 
argument that Congress has no longer authority over Puerto Rico. 
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Mr. O’Brien. The foundation for an argument ? 

Mr. pe tA Hasa. The foundation for an argument. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, I understand. Then let me ask you this ques. 
tion: Do you hold with some that any change in law 600 would bay 
the door to statehood ? 

Mr. pe ta Hapa. That would bar the door to statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. Supposing we amend the Murray-Ferndés bill to de. 
lete or change some of the provisions to which objections have been 


voiced, would you consider the passage of the remainder of the bill g | 


barrier to ultimate statehood ? 

Mr. pea Hapa. Mr. Chairman, I would have to read the remainder 
of the bill, but I would say, in general terms, that the concept of as. 
sociation should be completely stricken from the bill because Con. 
gress might be infringing the constitution of Puerto Rico which Cop. 
gress authorized and which can be amended only through Puerto 
Rican action. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that. 

Mr. pe LA Hapa. Congress is being asked to change the concept of 
the Union to the concept of association. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would not suggest we lack the power, without 
surrendering some future power, to make some changes in law 600! 

Mr. pe ta Hapa. My personal belief is, if Congress overrides the 
constitutional provision, any act of Congress would be unconstity. 
tional and set aside by the courts. 

Mr. O’Brien. If we submitted the changes to the electorate, we 
would be abiding by it. 

Mr. pe tA Hapa. That would not change the situation. If an aet 
of Congress is against the Constitution itself, unless the people con- 
sent, the constitutional amendment would not signify anything. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then, apparently, you believe in enacting law 600 we 
accomplished what no legislative body in history ever accomplished, 
wrote the perfect unalterable law ? 

Mr. peta Hapa. No, Mr. Chairman. As I pointed out in my memo- 
randum, Congress reserves to itself all the constitutional powers and 
all powers of sovereignty over Puerto Rico, and only in the matters 
of local concern, who is to be the Governor or how many legislators 
we are going to have, what chambers, one or two, they have left that 
to Puerto Rico through delegated powers. Puerto Rico could not do 
that in itself but Congress delegates, and I assume that was a con- 
stitutional delegation of power. 

Assuming that, Puerto Rico has acted through a delegation by 
Congress, and the proof of that is that Congress did not provide in 
that bill that that law would enter into effect by its own force but 
would enter into effect when Congress approved it. Making it legis- 
lation of Congress, also. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then Congress lacks the authority, in your view, to 
make modifications in a law but still has the power under that law 


to change your status completely and change it from a Commonwealth | 


to a State. Do you think that is the only thing that we reserved In 
Congress when we enacted law 600? : 
Mr. pe ta Hana. Congress is very clear in the legislative history 
Puerto Rico’s fundamental political, social, and economic relationship 
to the United States, nor will it in any way preclude a future deter 
mination by Congress of Puerto Rico’s ultimate political status. 
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Mr, O’Brren. Then it would seem we are wasting our time here if 
we cannot do anything about law 600 which we are here considering. 

Mr. pe tA Hapa. That is for the Congress to determine, for the 
committee. The only thing I can do is express my view. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand. I am not quarreling with you at all. 
[am trying to find out. It does seem rather strange the only power 
we reserved in enacting law 600 is the power to grant statehood. I 
ielieve we have power to grant statehood. There is no question about 
Oe pe LA Hasna. I have not said that. The full power of Congress, 
article IV, section 3, paragraph 2, is in full force and effect, and that 
would give Congress not only the power to give Puerto Rico state- 
hood but the power to give Puerto Rico independence, because Con- 
gress has the power to dispose of territories, 

Mr, O’Brien. You are correct. 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. About the only thing new, Mr. de la Haba, you have 
in this that has not been presented to the committee during the last 
3 days is in your second paragraph. You make this statement, and 
I read : 

This must be so because Congress knows that in the constitutional order of 
separation of powers, Congress has no authority to enter into compacts, this 
being a function of the executive branch of the government, 

You have briefed this question, have you not? 

Mr. pe ra Hapa. Yes, sir. 
an AsprnaLL. Would you give to the committee a copy of your 

rief ? 

Mr. pp tA Hana. A list of cases? 

Mr. Asprnauy. I want your argument, because you make a state- 
ment which, in my opinion, is not logical. Congress is the body of 
government that enters into the compacts, that does have the power 
to determine any policy on any matter, and the Executive is merely 
the department of government that administers. 

Now, if you mean by this that the President of the United States 
has the power to sign an instrument to implement the policy that 
Congress enunciates, then I will go along with you. But if you mean, 
in the general order of things, that the power to enter into compacts 
or into agreements is in the Executive, then I cannot go along with 
you, and I want your brief. That is all, and I do not want any argu- 
ment here today because we do not have time. 

Mr. pp ta Hapa. But you will notice, Mr. Chairman, that in speak- 
ing of the concept of compact, I am speaking of the concept of compact 
as it is known in international law. And then it is recognized that the 
only person that can enter into compacts, agreements or treaties, is the 
President of the United States, subject to the confirmation by the 
Senate. It is in that sense I use the word “compacts.” 

Mr. Asprnaty. I am just asking you to give me your brief 
which goes to this particular point, because in my understanding of 
the division of powers, Congress is the one that makes the determina- 
tion on policy which leads into agreements. 

Mr. pp ra Hapa. That is the reason, Mr. Chairman, why Congress 
did not use the word “compact” but “in the nature of a compact.” 

Mr. Asprnauu. I doubt that very much, I handled the bill on the 
floor, and that was not too much involved. 
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This arguing over a question of terms is not quite as important as 
what is really the intent. It is the intent involved and not the use of 
certain words. 

If you will forward that brief to the committee, I will appreciate jt 

Mr. pe ua Hara. I will brief it and send it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions ! 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wuarron. Am I correct, after this discussion, after all we have 
heard here, in this procedure in fact we come down to two simple 
majorities here? One would be a majority in Congress, which our 
distinguished chairman has indicated would be very unlikely of im- 
posing its will on the people of Puerto Rico. Then we come to 4 
second majority. I said a simple majority, but at least a majority, and 
that would be a majority of the people of Puerto Rico themselves, Is 
not that, as a practical matter, exactly what we are up against? 

Mr. pe tA Hapa. In what sense does the Congressman use the word 
“procedure”? In what procedure—voting for the bill or voting for 
the referendum ? 

Mr. Wuarron. I am speaking in the democratic sense now, the 
majority of all of the people, the people that vote. : 

Mr. pe ta Hara. Our party fully respects the rule of the majority, 
and in a referendum on any question that Congress may submit or the 
legislature may submit we are dutybound to respect the rule of that 
majority, because we are cognizant of the democratic principles, and 
one of the most important is the rule of the majority and respect for 
the action of the majority. 

Mr. Wuarrton. It seems to me that is exactly what we have come 
down to here. I wondered if you agreed. 

Mr. pe ta Hapa. What I do think is the fact that this is going to 
be referred to Puerto Rico does not change the argument that, if this 
bill has the effect of amending the constitution of Puerto Rico, then 
the Congress should not entertain this bill because that is a function 
reserved to the people of Puerto Rico by article VII of the Consti- 
tution. Although it may be argued that a preamble is not a part of 
the Constitution, a preamble certainly signifies the intent of the Con- 
stitution. And if the intent of the Constitution was within the mean- 
ing of the word “Union” in the preamble, any change in the preamble 
would naturally change the concept. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, we know there will always be arguments 
on what a vote of the people means. I recall some years ago in 
Alaska, they voted on a very simple question—Do you favor state- 
hood for Alaska? That seemed to be clear enough. Still, when we 
got the Alaska bill up in the committee, the opponents said they did 
not say “immediate statehood,” and they wanted another referendum, 
which would have been another round of dancing for 10 or 12 years. 

I can see where there would be a certain amount of quibbling about 
what the people are voting on. But, in the final analysis, the judg- 
ment of what the people have before them would have to be made by 
the people who make the ultimate decision. 

Mr. pe va Hapa. Absolutely. 
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Mr. O’Brren. That would be Congress. 

Mr. pe 1A Hapa. Absolutely. 

‘Mr. O’Brien. In the meantime, everyone has the right to demand 
here the form of the plebiscite, the form of the question as they see 
fit, We are not quarreling with that. But we do remind you that 
the final decision, the weight, if you will, of the testimony will be in 
Oe pe LA HaBa. If the Chairman would permit me one statement, 
[wish to make very clear—and I am sure the chairman of our party 
fully supports this statement—that the Statehood Party of Puerto 
Rico is not attempting to force statehood on the people of Puerto 
Rico. We believe in the principle of self-determination. We do have 
that in our platform as the ultimate goal, but we expect that the people 
of Puerto Rico express themselves on that. So much so that, in a pleb- 
iscite between independence and statehood, if independence would 
win we would respect that because that is the rules. All of us would 
know what to do as to our personal situation under independence, but 
we would respect that. 

Mr. O’Brien. It might create a little problem for Congress though. 
Thank you. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Anthony Blasini. Is Mr. Blasini here? 

If not, our next witness is Mr. Pedro Matos Matos. Is he here? 


If not, our next witness will be Charles H. Julia, representing the 
Elks Club. Is he here? 


Mr. Jutta. Yes, sir. 
Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. JULIA, SAN JUAN LODGE NO. 972, 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 


Mr. Juz1a. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the commit- 
tee, 1 am going to speak on behalf of San Juan Lodge No. 972 of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The Order of Elks is an organization of fundamental Americanism. 

Some of the principal objectives of an Elks lodge are to quicken 
the spirit of American patriotism and to foster Americanism. 

Linking the destiny of our order with the destiny of our country, 
we have made its flag the symbol of the crowning virtue. 

The American flag is the principal emblem on our altar, for the 
Order of Elks is distinctively American. 

Obedient and loyal to the above-mentioned principles, we, as Ameri- 
can citizens and as members of the Order of Elks, feel very preoccupied 
concerning the approval in any way of the Fernés-Murray bill which 
tends to separate Puerto Rico more and more from the mainland. 

_ We recognize the good luck of the present local government in hav- 
Ing received more millions from Federal funds than any other local 
government in Puerto Rico ever received. 

We accept the progress of the island that the members of the local 
government in Puerto Rico have achieved in 20 years with those mil- 
hons which have poured in from Washington. However, the Common- 
wealth government has increased its activities to anti-Americanize this 
island during those 20 years: 


First, by its declaration of war against the English language. 
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Second, by stressing too much a false and narrow regionalism, in- 
stead of the great progress of the island in its political maturity under 
American institutions. 

Third, too much meddling in Latin American affairs through other 
channels but the proper channels of the Nation’s Department of Sta 
and too much indifference for the great values, spiritual and social, of 
the United States. This island should be looking, primarily, toward 
the United States and not toward South America. 

The leaders of this local government have not only confused some 
of the people on this island by making them believe that we are an 
independent and sovereign Nation under Public Law 600 or the Com. 
monwealth, but they have also confused South America and map 
people in the United States with their theory of two citizenships, two 
national flags, and two national anthems. 

As to the dissimilarity of culture, ideals, and language, this is some. 
thing that only bothers Governor Luis Mufioz Marin and a few other 
poets and dreamers close to him. 

In our opinion, the Commonwealth government, with its high-sound- 
ing translation into Spanish as “Associated Free State” has been very 
detrimental to the good relations between South America and the 
United States. 

In fact, we honestly believe that it has stirred South America 
against the United States. 

A plebiscite should be held, the sooner the better, under the super- 
vision of the U.S. Congress and separate from the general elections 
to determine whether the island wants to become a State of the Union 
or not. 

The United States would receive a big surprise as to the result of 
the plebiscite which will show that the immense majority of the island 
wants to become a State of the Union. 

In sound justice to the true loyal American citizens of Puerto Rico, 
Congress should not consider such a controversial and separative piece 
of legislation as is the so-called Fernés-Murray bill. 

Thank youvery much. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you, Senator. 

How many members does the San Juan Lodge No. 972 of the Bene- 
volent and Protective Order of Elks have? 

Mr. Jut1a. Membership of the lodge is over 2,000 members. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many of those members participated in the vote 
in opposition to the Fernés-Murray bill ? 

Mr. Jutta. More than half of the members belonging to the lodge 
participated, either present at the meeting or in writing. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do I understand, Mr. Julia, that there was a vote 
had in the lodge on this resolution ? 

Mr. Jura. Yes. Not on this statement, on a resolution that was 
presented so the lodge would come down to the hearing to oppose the 
Fernés-Murray bill. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Do you havea copy of that motion or that resolution! 

Mr. Jura. I donot havea copy with me, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will you send it to the committee, a copy of it, at- 
tested by your secretary ? 

Mr. Juni1a. Yes, Congressman. 
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[The aforesaid motions follow : | 
San Juan LopGE No. 972 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
SAN JUAN, P.R. 


MOTION 


A motion was made, seconded, and unanimously carried, that the articles of 
“B] Mundo” published on April 25 and also the Island Times of April 27, con- 
cerning the display of the American flag in Puerto Rico, which the Governor 
says that it is displayed simply voluntarily as a matter of courtesy, and all 
related articles concerning these matters criticizing the action of Government 
officials which might in any way endanger our permanent union with the United 
States, the editor of our Bulletin be directed to translate any of said articles 
to the English language, publish them in the Bulletin, and mail our Bulletin to 
each Senator and Representative of the U.S. Congress. For some of the prin- 
cipal duties of an Elks lodge are: (1) To quicken the spirit of American 
patriotism. (2) To foster Americanism, (3) To fight anti-Americanism. San 
Juan Lodge has always done its duty in that respect, in time of war and in 
time of peace. 

I hereby certify that the above is a correct and true copy of the motion 
ynanimously approved by San Juan Lodge No. 972, B.P.O. Elks, at its session 
held on May 21, 1956. 

San Juan, P.R., December 9, 1959. 


RAFAEL Brirp, Secretary. 


San JUAN LopcGeE No. 972 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
SAN JUAN, PR. 


MorTIOoN 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously carried that all articles published 
in the newspapers criticizing the local government for actions or procedures 
which might resuit detrimental to the financial, political, and social relations 
of the island with the United States and which might endanger our permanent 
association with the continental United States, be translated to the Engiish 
language, published in our Bulletin, and mailed to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Congress. 

Brother Charles W. Parkhurst, P.E.R., PDD, in making this motion had the 
good judgment of calling the attention of the lodge to the following facts: That 
the life of this lodge will last as long as Puerto Rico is a part of the United 
States. Once this island ceases to be a part of the United States, this lodge 
will be immediately disbanded and its members would have to affiliate by spe 
cial dispensation of the grand exalted ruler, with Miami Lodge No, 948 which 
is the nearest one to Puerto Rico. 

I hereby certify that the above motion was unanimously approved at the 
session held on October 6, 1956. A true copy from the original. 


RaFaEx Birp, Secretary. 
San Juan Lopce No. 972 
BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the members of San Juan Lodge No. 972, B.P.O. Elks, com- 
plying with the permanent obligation of every Elk and of all American citizens 
to oppose to any action or bill in the Legislature of Puerto Rico or in Congress 
which might in any way try to sever, weaken, or endanger our permanent and 
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indestructible union with the United States of America; and as a consequen 
thereof tend to deprive the Puerto Ricans from their American citizenship ee 
any of the rights, liberties, and opportunities for all it represents. 

That this resolution be published in the newspapers of largest circulation in 
Puerto Rico and in the Elks Bulletin and that same be sent to the Congress of the 
United States. 

This resolution was unanimously approved at the regular session of the lodge 
held on Monday, March 2, 1959. 7 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the original resolution of the 
lodge unanimously approved at its regular session held on March 2, 1959. 

San Juan, P.R., December 8, 1959. 

RAFAEL Biro, Secretary. 


OcTOBER 19, 1959, 

Under reading communications letter was read from Congressman Wayne N 
Aspinall, chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives to the exalted ruler inviting the Elks to send a representatiye 
to the hearings during the month of December on the bills No. 5926 and No, 9294 
of Dr. Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner. 

Under good of the order Brother Ramén Montaner, past exalted ruler and past 
district deputy, raised the point that no representative from the Elks lodge should 
be sent to the hearings about the Ferndés bills on December as invited by Con. 
gressman Aspinall on the ground that in his opinion this is a political matter, 

Brothers Ignacio R. Baca, Ferdinand M. Bissell, Luis F. Caratini, past exalted 
ruler, and Secretary Rafael Bird, argued on the contrary stating that this js 
no politics to defend our national flag against bills which are driving Puerto 
Rico away from the United States. The exalted ruler decided to put the question 
to a vote of the lodge and the result was that six brothers, Ramén Montaner, 
Salvador V. Caro, Gilberto M. Font, and three of the new members voted against 
and the rest of the lodge, or 37 members, voted in favor of sending Brother 
James R. Beverley to the hearings as delegate of the lodge. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the motion approved by the 
lodge at its meeting held on October 19, 1959. 

San Juan, P.R., December 8, 1959. 

RAFAEL Brrp, Secretary. 


Mr. Asprnatu. Let me ask you this: Have you cleared with the 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks lodge the question of whether or not 
this sort of action might trespass upon the regulations, rules, and 
constitution of the lodge? 

Mr. Juuia. The secretary of the lodge wrote to the grand exalted 
ruler and requested an opinion on that, and he was clear on that, and 
he was authorized to come down with the resolution. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Will you send to us a copy of that letter or com- 
munication ? 

Mr. Juuia. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Your request and the answer ? 

Mr. Jutta. Yes, your honor. 

[The aforementioned letter follows :] 


Law OFFICES, BEVERLEY, CASTRO & RopRIGUEZ LEBRON, 
San Juan, P.R., October 27, 1959. 
Mr. R. MACHARGO DEL Rio, 
Ezalted Ruler, San Juan Lodge 972, B.P.O.E., 
San Juan, P.R. 

Dear BrorHER MACHARGO: I am sorry not to have replied sooner to your letter 
of October 16, 1959, requesting me to represent the lodge at the hearings to be 
held by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. These hearings apparently will be in the first week of December. 

I held up answering your letter in the hope that I would be able to be back 
in Puerto Rico by December.1, but I find now that I will not be able to be back 
until the second week in December. I appreciate highly the request, but will 
be unable to comply with it. 
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Regarding the matter of which we spoke personally, it was my opinion that 
appearance and testimony at these hearings would not constitute political 
activity. The future status of Puerto Rico, the preservation of our American 
citizenship and heritage, is a matter far above politics, such as the word is used 
jn respect to lodge activities. 

Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) James R. Beverley, 
JAMES R. BEVERLEY. 

Attorney James R. Beverley is the president of our subordinate forum. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the original of a letter sent by 
Brother James R. Beverley to our exalted ruler, Brother Rafael Machargo del 
Rio on October 27, 1959. 

San Juan, P.R., December 8, 1959. 


RAFAEL Birp, Secretary. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Jouia. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have in the room a very patient and courteous 
gentleman, Mr. Julio Garcia-Diaz, who asked permission this morning 
to testify, and we told him at that time our schedule was so crowded 
that we did not think we could make it. Now we find that we can, sir, 
and we will be very happy to hear from you now. 

May I ask you to be very brief, because we are anxious to conclude 
the hearing and I think some of the members may want to make final 
statements. 


STATEMENT OF JULIO GARCIA-DIAZ, PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr, Garcta-Diaz. Mr. Chairman, if it be in order, I am professor 
of biology at the University of Puerto Rico. 

I delivered a talk in 1937, | appeared before the Tydings committee 
in 1945, and I have the pleasure of appearing before you at this 
occasion. 

On the first occasion, as in the second occasion, I maintained the 
principle that the fundamental problem of Puerto Rico is that Puerto 
Rico has never had the opportunity to assert full responsibility. That 
was in the past, that is in the present. 

The Fernés bill does not provide for that if, as you said some time 
ago, it was only pertaining to the purpose of the function of govern- 
ment, that is all right, but it has a political implication. 

There are two ways to solve the problem of Puerto Rico—either 
statehood or independence. I stand by independence, 

I do not reject statehood. If statehood were given to Puerto Rico, 
I would accept it without any mental reservations, but I stand for 
independence. That. is what I think should be the decision. 

Congress, with all due respect to you and to the Congressmen who 
are present, should provide a means whereby the Puerto Ricans could 
have a real view of what independence means. Independence cannot 
be sought only politically, it has to be sought economically, and a great 
harm has been done to independence in Puerto Rico from the economi- 
cal point of view. 

With all due respect, hearings of a committee appointed to see on 
what basis independence could be granted to Puerto Rico is the thing 
that should be made and should be offered to Puerto Rico. 
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Whether they decide for statehood, whether they decide the presen; 
form of government, or whether they decide independence, shal] 
stand with that which my people hacide. 

I was born here. I will die here, whatever the decision is, 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir, for a very fine statement. 

You made it very clear whatever the majority would decide tha; 
would be your decision. 

Mr. Garcta-Dt1az. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is in in contrast with another witness we had 
who said he would continue to be for independence no matter what 
the majority decided or Congress decided. 

Mr. Garcra-D1az. Mine is the point of view that I have expressed 
I think that what Puerto Rico needs is to decide its fundamental prob- 
lem. That is the exercise of full responsibility. 

Anything short of statehood or independence does not fulfill that 
condition. 

In 1945, I appeared before the Tydings committee and I said there 
that the Commonwealth was the colony in full dress from the politica] 
point of view. I think today that the present status that you have 
politically does not solve the fundamental problem of the people, which 
should be, as I say, the exercise of responsibility fully. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Thank you for your patience also. 

Mr. Garcta-D1az. I certainly appreciate your kindness in allowing 
me to speak with such a crowded schedule you have. I have also to 
offer my apologies for not bringing written what I have said, but 
personal obligations, which are not pertinent to say now, did not 
allow me to make a decision to appear before this committee until just 
the very morning of today. 

Mr. O’Brien. We understand that. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garcta-D1az. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. At this pomt, without objection there will be in- 
serted in the record two statements by Rafael Soltero Peralta, pro- 
fessor of law, University of Puerto Rico. 

(The statements follow :) 

DECEMBER 3, 1959. 


Honorable Congressmen, in regard to the congressional committee hearings 
on the problem of our relations with the States, today’s press tells us that the 
time has arrived to examine carefully where Puerto Rico desires to go from 
now on (I have added the italic for emphasis). 

Since I am not testifying in the hearings because I do not want to take part 
in the “rattling of the old farce,” I am limiting myself in addressing all the 
North American Congressmen, with all the respect due to the occasion, to the 
following observations : 

Honorable Congressmen, I am sure that you will not hear the few words 
that I am about to tell you from any of the witnesses that you have asked to 
appear. If your purpose is to scrutinize what Puerto Rico desires for its future 
and its destiny, you will not attain it in the present hearings because Puerto 
Rico itself will not be present to answer your questions. Still, if Puerto Rico 
were physically present, it surely could not consciously answer your inquiry. 
It could not do so because our people, the flesh and soul of Puerto Rico, is 
sunken in the most desperate of confusions. 

It is so. Puerto Rico—without any doubt—is the most confused country of 
the Americas. The proganda, the schools, the cheap politics, have done, in 
the last 60 years, the most efficient task that could be expounded on a country 
to confuse it; to confuse it in such a grave affair as is the problem of its destiny. 
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With more time than that assigned by you for the hearings, and with a more 
gavorable situation to obtain the genuine reaction, I have been auscultating from 
my fellow citizens, their attitudes, their yearnings, their doubts, and their ideas 
about the future of our country. This I have been doing for years on all social 
Me etedt that, from the level of college graduates down, what governs the aver- 
age Puerto Rican is uncertainty, doubt, and indecision, in respect to the destiny 
of Puerto Rico. You have asked to appear those considered to be the repre- 
sentatives of the people, on the political feelings of the island: Officials of the 
government, institutions, political parties, and nonpolitical groups, professionals, 
economic entities, etc. You are seeking through this testimony for a conclusion 
with respect to the feelings and thoughts of Puerto Rico in relation to three 
basic ideas: the status quo or colony, statehood, independence. 

Without waiting to hear the declarations, it is easy to anticipate the sub- 
stance of the three types of testimony that will be given: almost all will certify 
that they represent—in their respective manifestations—the true feelings of 
the majority of the Puerto Ricans. Some groups—most of them, probably— 
will assure you that Puerto Rico desires a status quo. Not because it is a colony, 
put because it is a “showcase of liberty,” and they will substantiate it with 
statistics taken from the results of the 1952 elections. Some other groups will 
maintain that regardless of the burden of the $188 million that statehood would 
cost annually, the island desires equality as a member of the Union. They, of 
course, are 100 percent North Americans. And of a loyalty—completely proven. 
Don’t ask these if they feel they are more Puerto Rican or are more North Ameri- 
can, because they will feel in their souls—even though they will deny it—the 
conflict of their loyalties. To back up their belief that they are in the majority 
they will reiterate their already insistent petition for a plebiscite on the status 
of Puerto Rico. The third group—those who are called separatists by the propa- 
ganda and which history has always called patriots assure synthetically that, 
regardless of the election results, our people desire independence. 

What will you have elucidated from this testimony? You were already aware 
of this before the hearings began. 

What are you seeking, then? Are you worried about determining with more 
precision the proportions with which the three tendencies divide the people of 
Puerto Rico? You will not achieve it by this method because, in judging the 
extent of popular backing on the affirmation of each group, you will always 
feel tied to the figures that the electorate’s voting hurled in 1956. Which other 
way may be used to determine how a country thinks if not by letting each one 
vote? Then, is a referendum the solution to your restlessness? Decidedly “No.” 
Because history has clearly shown that a plebiscite in colonies has always had 
but one result: The backing of the majority for the already established regime. 
The liberty of a country has never been decreed by the ballot box. And it could 
never be decreed this way, unless the smashing forces by which a regime can 
impose itself upon the conscience of a country were withdrawn, so that that 
conscience could be manifested freely. Provide such a climate, and there is no 
doubt that a country will never refuse its freedom. 

Is there any alternative to the “referendum for freedom” to answer with 
justice the fundamental problem of our country? There is. The simplest one 
(and it is within your hands): the acknowledging of its sovereignty, without 
any runaround or absurd investigations. Is it not indignant to ask a country 
if it desires its freedom? Well, it is still more indignant to take advantage of 
the confusion of a country—through a hearing fulfilled by vested interests— 
to make it appear that that country is abhorring its right to freedom. 

Honorable Congressmen, if you wish to elevate your prestige before the eyes 
of Latin America, do not waste your time with hearings of this kind. The 
people of our Americas are very conscious that your gold and your military 
power are very effective in throwing dust in the eyes of weak men. But each 
time that you throw dust in the eyes of weak men, the awakened conscience 
of the Americas and of the world will be judging you. If it is your desire to 
change favorably the attitude of Spanish-America toward the United States, 
grant Puerto Rico the justice which corresponds to it wthout asking anyone 
what is that justice. Because you, better than anyone else, know that there 
cannot be any justice in servitude. Or shall we be bound to conclude that the 
blows of history have not yet taught you that lesson? 

RAFAEL SoLtTerRo PERALTA. 


49511—60-——26 
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THE EconoMic FuTuRE oF PuERTO Rico UNDER INDEPEN DENCE—SvuccEstiong FY) 
A PRoposeD FREE-TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND Pura 
Rico UNDER A SOVEREIGN STATUS 


Honorable Congressmen, the purpose of this statement is to demonstrate th 
political sovereignty can operate as a powerful lever to increase the rate of - 
Puerto Rican national production, to create, in consequence, more opportuniti : 
of employment, and to raise more rapidly the standards of living of our population 

The struggle for independence should be changed in its methods. Defense 
of independence in the abstract should give way to a defense based upon prac. 
tical plans and concrete solutions to specific problems as far as they may be 
perceived, particularly in the economic field. 

The great masses of our people, influenced by propaganda, are inclineg to 
see an uncertain future under independence, in striking contrast with the reality 
of our present economic relations with the United States. These economic 
relations, developed through a period of 61 years, make our economic existence 
dependent—be it agreeable to us or not and in a measure which no prudent 
person may permit himself to ignore—upon the U.S. market. 

On the other hand, the feelings of the U.S. Government against any Proposal 
for political change, which may appear to them as negative of their legitimate 
national interests, or which may be seen as lacking a practical instrumentation 
necessarily stand as a hindrance. ; 

Every reasonable effort toward harmonizing the legitimate interests of Puerty 
Rico with the legitimate interests of the United States shall clear the way for 
the attainment of our ideal. The Puerto Rican position should be very Clear 
in that there is not the least intention of using our sovereignty to restrain the 
present commercial interchange between both countries, but that, on the cop. 
trary, it will be mutually beneficial to increase it to levels as high ag the 
reciprocal advantage may determine. 

If the claim for independence is accompanied by an objective, specifie and 
practical economic plan, adverse misunderstandings will certainly be avoided, 
Of course this method is only acceptable to independence supporters who are 
convinced that persuasion and an attitude of harmonizing the legitimate inter. 
ests of both parties will be of a help for achieving our freedom. Moreover, we 
are convinced that the Puerto Rican people as a whole will never give their 
support to any other method. 

This, or any other similar economic plan, would be prenegotiated between 
both governments and ratified both by the Puerto Rican electorate and the Con- 
gress of the United States in anticipation of, or simultaneously with, the official 
recognition of Puerto Rico as a sovereign independent state. 

By virtue of such a plan the economic relations between the United States and 
Puerto Rico, from the moment of sovereignty recognition on, would be estab- 
lished by common agreement and not unilaterally as they presently are. And 
such relations would be based upon the principle, mutually convenient, of a free 
commercial interchange; that is, an effective common market, as European 
economists call it, integrated by both nations in an economic community of two 
sovereign freestates, and subject to the following proposed or similar basis: 

1. Free commercial interchange between both countries shall comprise, as 4 
minimum, the total value of goods and services that at the time of sovereignty 
recognition official statistics shall show to be therein comprised, or at least 
substantial equivalent values. Both countries would be formally committed to 
maintain such commercial interchange free from all import duties except as in- 
dicated below, so that an effective economic community between both countries 
may develop based upon the rule of absolute respect to their respective sover- 
eignties, and at the same time upon the prinicple of mutual convenience. 

2. In any program which aims to raise the economic standards of Puerto 
Rico, it seems unavoidable that our country be able to gradually increase its 
rate of national production, so that the purchasing power of the Puerto Rican 
people be consequently raised. To attain such increase in the rate of national 
production it seems likewise inevitable that the first basis, that is, the funda- 
mental agreement for mutual commercial interchange free of duties, be sub 
jected to the exception of those specific items of importation that Puerto Rico 
shall prefer and decide—through its legitimate representatives in the legislative 
body—to produce domestically. Such preference and decision would naturally 
be based upon favorable local conditions that might warrant sound economic 
production of such items within Puerto Rican national boundaries. However, 
in fair reciprocity to such right and in order that the power of Puerto Rico to 
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make such exceptions might not be deemed as a privilege of doubtful legitimacy, 
the fundamental agreement of mutual free interchange should be accompanied 
py an appropriate clause whereby both countries in the economic community be 
acknowledged the equal right of exceptioning the several items of importation 
that their national economic interests may from time to time require to be 
officially included in the list of goods subject to custom duties. This right of 
exceptioning specific items of importation to include them as dutiable, must be 
mutually respected by. both parties to the agreement, both at the moment of 
initiating the community for free commercial interchange and subsequently as 
fuetuating economic conditions of the common market may properly demand. 
Moreover, in order that the exercise of this exceptioning power may not operate 
negatively, that is, in order that it may not result in a substantial reduction of 
the volume of free interchange of goods and services between Puerto Rico and 
the United States, the government of each nation in the community shall as- 
sume the obligation—to be pointed out clearly in the basic agreement—of sub- 
stituting the several items of exception by other different items to be added to 
the list of import goods free of duty, or else of increasing correspondingly the 
yolume of one or more of the items already included in the existing free inter- 
change. The purpose of this particular commitment would be to, at least, secure 
the maintenance of essentially the same total values in the annual bulk of the 
free commercial interchange between both countries, while at the same time a 
mechanism of reasonable elasticity is provided to afford the changing necessities 
of a developing economy. 

3. The free-trade agreement should have a clause concerning the unfavorable 
balance of trade between Puerto Rico and the United States which under 
present conditions exceeds $200 million annually. It is desirable that such a 
palance, unfavorable to Puerto Rico, be gradually reduced down to its total 
elimination, preferably by increasing the sales of Puerto Rico in the United 
States market in order that it should not be necessary to reduce the purchases 
of U.S. goods by Puerto Rican consumers. An alternative to the above-mentioned 
possibilities under a free-trade agreement under independence might be the pay- 
ment to Puerto Rico by the U.S. Government of a reasonable amount for the lease 
of lands held in our territory for military purposes. Such payments would be a 
fair adjustment during the transition period from a colonial economy (for which 
Puerto Ricans cannot be considered responsible) to an economy of a sovereign 
country, to which Puerto Ricans are unquestionably entitled. Of course, this is 
only a personal suggestion and would never be interpreted as an intent of condi- 
tioing the deep-rooted Puerto Rican desire for effective freedom. 

4. The specific items of exception to the fundamental free-trade agreement 
and the substitutes to modify the free-trade list, as the case may require, shall 
be officially and reciprocally notified by both governments. The first notifica- 
tion thereof would be issued as soon as the agreement for recognition of Puerto 
Rican sovereignty be officially reported. The purpose of this clause would be that 
the people of Puerto Rico may perceive, in its perspective of a sovereign nation, 
a greater development in its rate of national production which may provide rea- 
sonable standards of living for its population as a whole. This is one of the es- 
sential aims—among others—in the struggle for our independence and may be 
achieved without diminishing, in any substantial degree, the volume of commer- 
cial traffic now existing between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

5. The basic economic agreement shall include a specific commitment concern- 
ing the right reserved to each party of exercising the tariff power and all other 
powers inherent to a sovereign state, particularly the power to regulate and 
direct its relations with other nations of the world in the manner that—with 
due respect to the particular agreement between both parties—each govern- 
ment may deem most appropriate for the protection and furtherance of the legiti- 
mate national interests of the people represented thereby. 

6, The sugar production of Puerto Rico, and its continued sale in the market 
of the United States, should be the subject of a special compact within the 
suggested free-trade community basic agreement. The undeniable importance 
to Puerto Ricans of an item which is our principal agricultural crop and the 
peculiar circumstances inherent thereto, require this special treatment and 
covenant. We anticipate the suggestion that it will be for the convenience of 
both the United States and Puerto Rico that Puerto Rican sugar be main- 
tained—by agreement and not by unilateral decree as it is now—as one of 
the items in the big list of exchange between both countries, free of customs 
or other duties, and that the right of refining all our sugar in our own mills 
be recognized in the basic agreement. 
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7. To secure the basic objective of mutual convenience that the plan p 
sues, we suggest that the agreement should provide a special organism,» 
board, vested with appropriate power, representing the democratic wij] of the 
people of both countries in the community. Such board would suggest anq bes 
ommend the necessary and inevitable adjustments, mutually convenient to 
the basic original covenant. It would be also empowered to decide those dis, 
plementary determinations to be issued thereunder as the changing situations 
in the economy of both countries may require. The recommendations and > 
cisions of this “community board” would be invariably inspired upon the prin. 
ciple of reciprocity and mutual convenience as well as upon the aim of per. 
fectioning the interchange of goeds and services so as to increase the volume 
and value thereof to a degree as high as the mutual convenience shall demand 
Modifications to the basic agreement would be recommended by the Board or by 
any of the two governments, but would always need, for their effectiveness the 
ratification by the legislative body of each of the two nations and, as regards 
Puerto Rico, by the people of Puerto Rico as well. ! 

Final words: If the economic relations between the United States and Puerto 
Rico were provided for with this or any similar instrumentation, the develop. 
ment of our national production would unavoidably increase the purchasing 
power of our people and thus the perspective of increasing the sales of the 
United States in the Puerto Rican market would be automatically favopeg 
What objection may a Puerto Rican have to buy more from the United States 
if that capacity is to be based in the reality that Puerto Rico can produce and 
sell more to the United States? 

This plan, we sincerely hold, would work only as a fair proposition for 
Puerto Rico, as a means of furthering the external trade of the United States 
and above all, as an uncontestable evidence for Latin America that the United 
States, on entering into an agreement of this sort with a small nation ag 
Puerto Rico, was beginning to behave honestly in a nonimperialistic attitude. 
At this hour of history, when by the Treaty of Rome, effective January 1959, 
many countries of Africa that until recently were colonies of France and 
Belgium have been recognized as free members of the European Heonomic Cop. 
munity (Common Market) with economic rights similar to those herein Sug: 
gested, what less could the U.S. Government do to make real justice to Puerto 
Rico? 

RAFAEL SOLTERO PERALTA, 


Professor of Law, University of Puerto Rico. 
San JuAN, P.R., December 3, 1959. 


Mr. O’Brten. This concludes the hearings to be conducted in San 
Juan. 


Weare, as you know, going out to other places in Puerto Rico before 
we end our work in Puerto Rico. 

May I personally express my gratitude to the people who have at- 
tended these hearings. There has been applause, there has been 
expressions of approval and disapproval, but in no instance can I 
recall did I have to fracture my arm to get order after those expres- 
sions. I think that you have been a wonderful audience, considering 
the dynamite concealed in some of the subjects discussed here. 

I would like to make it clear before we leave this very wonderful 
city that we did come here with open minds. Perhaps some of our 

uestions indicated that we did not have open minds, but I should 
like to repeat that it is a strategy, almost, of a congressional committee 
to make a provocative statement in the hope of producing a provoca- 
tive answer. And I think we have succeeded. 

Your witnesses, whether consciously or not, have prepared for us 
an extremelv valuable pattern. We have a picture today that we did 
not have when we arrived. 

Some of you may feel that there was overemphasis of the other side 
as against yours. But the real test will come when we sit down in 
Washington and consider this legislation which is before us. You 
have my word for it that the statements made here today by all the 
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witnesses will get far beyond the confines of San Juan and that they 
will echo in the minds of these members as we consider this legisla- 
tion. 

Actually what you have done is enabled us to have on this bill a 
complete and full public hearing, which we could not have had if we 
had limited it to Washington because only a handful of you could have 
come. Sometimes these prepared statements in Washington lose their 
weight. Here they were made on your home ground and in the pres- 
ence of people who agree and disagree with you. So the echo of that 
also will be in our ears as we consider this legislation. 

I hope for one thing, and one thing only : whatever the ultimate de- 
cision of Congress and this committee may be, will you please believe 
that it is not motivated by politics or the imterests of one man or any 
group of men, that we will do, even if we are wrong, what we think 
isright. Thank you [applause]. 

(At this point, a petition was presented to the committee by a repre- 
sentative of the Communist Party of Puerto Rico.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has stated very clearly and distinctly the position of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I wish to advise those of you who are present—and I think that you 
should tell your associates as well—what lies ahead as far as this a 
islation is concerned. 

We not only have the hearings to which Mr. O’Brien has referred 
ahead of us, but we shall also continue hearings on the bill whenever 
thetime is available in Washington, D.C. 

We have had here present today and the last few days seven mem- 
bers of the committee, eight including the Resident Commissioner. 
We hope that we shall have one or two more as we continue our hear- 
ings in the other parts of the island. 

When we return to Washington, this subcommittee which is headed 
by Mr. O’Brien, will have 22 members who will be requested and, of 
necessity, have to go over the record which is being written, and par- 
ticipate in additional hearings. 

en the subcommittee has finished its hearings, there will be 31 
members of the full committee, which I chairman, who will also 
have to go over the record written by the subcommittee and will at that 
time make the final determination upon the bill that will be approved 
or disapproved. 

If approved, the bill will then have to go to the Rules Committee, 
which is headed by the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Howard Smith. 
And that is a difficult committee, and it is composed of 12 of the rank- 
ing Members of the House of Representatives. Then if they see fit to 
a resolution providing for debate, the bill finally gets to the 

oor of the House where 437 Members of the House will first make its 
decision. 

Now, in the meantime, perhaps the Senate of the United States will 
work its will on the Murray bill. If it works its will, then their bill 
will come over to us. If we work our will first, then our bill will go 
over tothem. In any event, there will be differences between the two 
Houses of Congress, and it must vo to the final committee, the con- 
ference committee between the two bodies. 
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After the conference committee has worked its will, then the bill wij | 
o back to the House and then to the other House, and if approved 
finally will go to the President of the United States. If the Pre 
dent approves, then it becomes a law. If he disapproves, it comes back 
to us on the question of overriding or sustaining the veto. | 

Why is it that I tell you this? Because on a matter as important 4 
those questions which have been raised by you folks—and I may adj 
my commendation to that of our subcommittee chairman—you haye | 
been a very fine audience all the way through, and we know how diff. | 
cult it has been for you to restrain at times, you should know why 
lies ahead. We appreciate the fact you have followed the wishes of 
the chairman of the committee. 

I tell you this because of the long road ahead, and those of you who 
expect a quick decision from Congress perhaps are going to be dis. | 
appointed. But in a matter as important as this, we write the fing] | 
bill on the record that is made. 





I am telling you this because I desire that you do not get imps. | re 
tient. This is one of the most important matters of legislation that the Ca 





the people of Puerto Rico will ever have as far as the Congress of the | ™ of 
United States is concerned. If what some of you have said is true, the Mr. 
bill will have to be amended. If what others have said is true, maybe I'm 
there will not have to be so many amendments. If it is controversial We re 
in some respects and it is necessary to take it piecemeal, the Congress ten 





of the United States reserves the right to do that. not gC 
I suggest to you that this is no longer the bill of Dr. Fernds, this is | °%™ 

the bill of Congress, and we shall work our way. 6. 
Dr. Fernés, as I understand his position—and I would have actedas | PS" 

he has if I had been in his place—has been requested by those to whom Ti 


he must look for a statement of desire by the people of Puerto Rico ws Is 
and he has introduced the measure. He has changed it from time ae 
to time. He may change it some more. We may change it whether | ™S t 
he likes it or not. You cannot tell what Congress will do. Fro 
But remember this—what the chairman of the subcommittee said is | Unde 
absolutely right—we shall do our best to work for the good of the Ooh 
people of Puerto Rico as sincerely as we possibly can [applause]. 4 . 
Mr. O’Brien. With that statement, the hearings at San Juan are So w 
adjourned. so the 
(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at | that 4 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecrAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
INsULAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ponce, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 1:15 p.m., in 
the Catholic University Auditorium, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

I might explain at the outset we are sorry we are just a little late. 
We got here as rapidly as we could. I think you understand bet- 
ter than I do the difficulty of getting here from San Juan. You do 
not go as fast as you might have hoped to. Some members of the 
committee have not quite finished their lunch and they will come 
along later, but we want to get on with the hearings as rapidly as 
possible. 

It is a great, pleasure to see so many of you here today. May I say, 
as I said in San Juan, that while you cannot always restrain your 
natural reactions to statements made with which you agree, we would 
wish there be no demonstration or prolonged applause. 

From time to time you may note we will take a 30-second recess. 
Under the rules of the House of Representatives, we are not allowed 
to permit picture taking during sessions of a committee of Congress. 
On the other hand, we understand the problems of the photographers. 
So when witnesses take the chair, we usually call a 30-second recess 
so the photographers may work their will. But do not be misled by 
that 30 seconds. It really means that. So, if you plan to slip out for 
asmoke, you probably will not have time to finish it. 

I think that covers the amenities and, because of the very extensive 
program we have this afternoon, we will proceed with the matters 
to be disposed of. 

It is my great pleasure to present at this time the honorable acting 
mayor of Ponce, Mrs. Helvetia Nicole, for a welcoming statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HELVETIA NICOLE, ACTING MAYOR OF 
PONCE, P.R. 


Mrs. Nicote. Honorable Chairman of the committee, Mr. Leo 
O’Brien, Honorable Congressmen, Hon. Dr. Fernés-Isern, Resident 
Commissioner, distinguished guests and friends; because this is not 
a formal gathering but inasmuch as it is the first moment of your 
visit to us, I wish to use this occasion to give you a warm and friend- 
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ly welcome in the name of the municipality of Ponce and the people 
of Ponce. 

We shall try to make an informal speech. In the course of the 9 
days you are going to stay with us, we do hope that a good relation. 
ship*will be established and that you will become acquainted with ys 
in such a way that it might become possible to accomplish not only a 
more thorough understanding between your Government and ours 
not only between your people and our people, but also that our rela, 
tions will develop in such a way that we, you and us, become the 
greatest example for the rest of the countries of our world that have 
been observing us. 

Welcome to Ponce and please make yourselves at home. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

We will next hear at this time from the Reverend Father Thomas A. 
Stanley, rector of the Catholic University. [Applause. ] 

Father Sranuey. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Father, you are very welcome before the committee, 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS A. STANLEY, RECTOR, CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY, PONCE, P.R. 


Father Srantey. It is a great pleasure to welcome the members of 
the House Committee on Interior and Isular Affairs to our univer- 
sity. We ask you consider all of the facilities of this university at 
your disposal so you may conduct these important hearings with all 
the facility and ease possible that we can present to you. 

We consider it a good honor to have you with us and to be the site 
of these hearings, for we realize they are very important and very 
urgent. 

fow important they are was very recently impressed upon me, and 
very greatly, in two trips, one to South America and one to Florida, 

The trip to South America was to attend the Congress of all the 
Latin American universities, and I was impressed at the interest of 
those professors and students of those universities in Puerto Rico, 
and in its status and in its future. 

I was surprised at other things as well. I realized that I was the 
only representative of Puerto Rico there and the only man who had 
a rightful right to be a full-fledged member of those Latin American 
organizations as well as the North American organization. Any other 
American there was an outsider because he was not the head of a 
Latin American university as I was. And any Latin American presi- 
dent going to the United States would be an outsider, but the presi- 
dents of the Puerto Rican universities have a foot in both conferences, 
they are full-fledged representatives of North America and Latin 
America because of the unique position that Puerto Rico holds. 

In each of the cities that I visited in South America, surprisingly, 
I was entertained by a Puerto Rican, and a rather well-to-do Puerto 
Rican, because of their facility in both languages and knowledge of 
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poth cultures, they were able to make a profitable business in those 
countries. . 

The interest in Puerto Rico and its status impressed me greatly. 
Oné of the professors mentioned to me they were afraid that Puerto 
Rico might become a State, and the reason they were afraid Puerto 
Rico might become a State is, if it did, they thought other Latin 
American countries would start asking to become States, too. That 
isthe first time I ever heard that one. a 

They also passed a resolution at the Union of Latin American 
Universities in Buenos Aires concerning Puerto Rico, and the resolu- 
tion was, no matter what its status might be, they hoped it would al- 
ways keep its Latin American heritage, indicating no matter what its 
status is, they will always consider it part of Latin America, whether 
it be State, Commonwealth, or Independent. 

Two days ago, in Gainesville, Fla., attending a Conference on Edu- 
eation in the Caribbean area, it became very evident during the course 
of those 2 days how far ahead Puerto Rico was of the rest of the 
countries in the Caribbean area in the field of education. Not only is 
there less illiteracy here, but greater hunger for education in all 
fields. 

In fact, one of the greatest problems in other Latin American coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area is not that they do not have enough 
schools, but the people do not want the schools, do not have the taste 
forthem. In Puerto Rico, one-third of all the peopie are undergoing 
elasses in some form of education. It was a standout ovation. It 
was a standout ovation for Puerto Rico that they could present this 

articular picture of education in Puerto Rico at the meeting in 

lorida. 

Finally, we realize that these meetings are very urgent and that is 
why we wish you every success in them. They are urgent because, 
as the saying goes, to a ship that does not know where it is going 
every wind is adverse. In Puerto Rico, if it is to plan intelligently 
for the future, it must know where it is going, and that is why we 
hope your hearings will lead to some solution to this problem so that 
Puerto Rico may know where it is going and plan adequately for the 
future. 

Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Father Stanley. 

May I say at this point that we would hope, this committee would 
hope, to accomplish legislatively what obviously you are accomplish- 
ing educationally. 

might explain, as you undoubtedly know, that we had 3 days of 
hearings in San Juan, and I have the feeling, which I believe is shared 
by other members of this committee, that we are forming and have 
been forming a pattern here which will give to our written report an 
importance which has not been approached by any other congressional 
committee which has looked into the affairs of Puerto Rico. 

We hope to solve your problems. If we cannot do that entirely, 
we hope to go a long way in that direction. 

Because of the 3 days of hearings at San Juan, undoubtedly some 
of the things that will be said here were said there. So, if there is 
no questioning in some instances, you will know that the members are 
interested but have already made their inquiries elsewhere. 
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In proceeding now with the first part of this hearing today, ] 
would like to emphasize that under the topic “District and Municipal 
Conditions,” it will be necessary because of the time element to adherg 
very strictly to the time set for each one. That will be important jf 
we are to finish today because we have a large number of witneggeg 

Your Honor, I understand that you now will speak as the mayor 
of Ponce on district and municipal conditions. y 

Mrs. Nicotx. If you please. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. You may proceed. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. HELVETIA NICOLE, ACTING 
MAYOR OF PONCE, P.R. 


Mrs. Nicotz. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre. 
sentatives, United States of America. 

Ponce, the Pearl of the South, is the second largest city of the 
Commonwealth. It is 76,236 acres or 116 square miles. It was named 
after our first Governor, Juan Ponce de Leon. 

Our estimated population is 160,000 divided roughly, one-fifth rural 
and four-fifths urban. The tendency of the rural zone population js 
to move to the urban zone at the rate of 31.6 percent. 

Our topography is very varied. At the northern part of the city 
we have high mountain peaks while at the southeastern part there is 
a wide coastal plain that changes to hilly slopes toward the west and 
the center. The precipitation of rain varies from 115 inches at the 
highest part at the Cordillera to 56 in the lower rural zone and to 36 
in the center of our city. Temperature at the highest part has an 
average of 66.8° F., while in the coastal regions we have 79° F, 

Our municipal government is composed of a mayor, a treasurer and 
school director, auditor and health director. This constitutes the mu- 
nicipal board. The municipal ordinances or laws are made by the 
municipal assembly composed of 13 members. The mayor and the 
members of the municipal assembly are elected by popular vote every 
4 years. 

The other members of the municipal board are appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the municipal assembly, except the auditor 
who is appointed by the Governor. 

Our municipal budget has increased from : $1,012,627.13 in 1950-51; 
$1,140,027.80 in 1951-52; $1,842,931.34 in 1959-60. 

The municipality of Ponce is issuing $4,380,000 of public improve- 
ment bonds for financing of important public works projects. Ex- 
pansion of port. facilities, the sewage system, public lighting, and 
other services are contemplated. Two million dollars will be invested 
in better port facilities. This $4,380,000 bond issue has been secured 
through our fiscal agent, the Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

The municipal government is conscious of the importance of edu- 
cation and health. 

This explains our appropriations for the health budget from $152; 
123.06 in 1950-51 to $415,395.05 in 1959. 

As to education, although it is primarily a function of the Com- 
monwealth government, the municipal government has appropriated 
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$94,245 for it in addition to $80,000 in the bond issue that we are 
seuring. The main source of income for the municipal genes 
ig property taxes. The tax rate on real estate property for the mu- 
nicipality of Ponce is 1.84 percent. The tax revenues are divided as 
follows : . 

A, For the central Commonwealth government 0.83 percent. 

B. For the amortization of municipal bond issues 0.46 percent. _ 

(, For the general operations of the municipal government 0.55 

reent, making a total of 1.84 percent. darize 

The assessed valuation of property in Ponce for 1959-60 is $120,- 
534,300. In 1951-52 it was $62,493,100. The debt margin of the 
municipality now is $12,054,330. wi Ui 

One of the main sources of the local income in our city is the use 
of port facilities. Eleven municipalities import and export their 
products through the port of Ponce. These municipalities, with a 
total population of 310,213 inhabitants, have an asset of 961,554,145. 

The port of Ponce receives an average of 700 ships annually. The 
approximate tonnage of the port is over a million. The tonnage 
handled through our port was developed from 361,000 tons in 1949 
to 753,911 tons in 1959. 

Wages received by dockworkers have been constantly increasing. 
In the year 1942 dockworkers received 45 cents an hour while in 1959 
they were making $1.81 an hour. Three million dollars in wages are 
now paid annually including watchmen, clerks, and foremen. Con- 
sidering every aspect of port activity, we estimate that the general 
income derived by the community at least amounts to $10 million 
annually. t anus 

One of the biggest projects we are interested in accomplishing is 
the acquisition of (1 acres of land that lie along our waterfront. Our 
purpose is to develop an industrial area in this place which now be- 
longs to the Puerto Rico Water Resource Authority. We have esti- 
mated that this will bring 2,500 jobs for the people of Ponce. With 
the aid of the Economic Development Administration and a good 
understanding of the Puerto Rico Water Resource Authority we hope 
to accomplish this. 7 

Our city is the most traditional one of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. We try by all means to preserve our tradition. Never- 
theless, the impact of the industrialization program has caused a 
great change in our city during the last 10 years. 

Ponce is now fully aware of its new industrial development. In 
this respect Ponce has achieved great activity. 

In June 1959, there were 33 newly promoted factories located in 
Ponce, and an additional 6 were in the process of being established. 
These factories offered employment to 2,955 persons during mid-June, 
of which 2,624 were production workers, and received a weekly payroll 
of $82,000. This is in contrast to the situation 4 years ago, when in 
June of 1955, there were 21 Fomento factories operating in Ponce and 
2,689 persons employed therein. Of these 2,477 were production 
workers, with a weekly payroll payment (which excludes the salaries 
and wages of all supervisory, clerical, administrative, and managerial 
personnel). 

The regional planners have delineated an area which they term the 
Ponce region, comprising 17 municipalities. In this area, there were 
68 newly promoted factories in June 1959, employing 7,663 persons, 
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of which 6,094 were production workers with a weekly payroll of 
$210,000. Four years earlier (June 1955) there were 40 factories 
employing 5,121 persons, of which the 4,703 production workers yp. 
ceived weekly payments of $99,000. You will note that payroll pay. 
ments have more than doubled during this 4-year period. . 

The investment in the Fomento-promoted factories located in the 
Ponce region is estimated as in excess of $120 million, or 26 percent of 
the total investment in Fomento-promoted factories. This is largely 
accounted for by the heavy investment in the three petrochemical 
plants located in the area around Guayanilla; namely, Commonwealth 
Refining Co., Gonzalez Chemical, and Union Carbide Caribe. 

Ponce, the second largest city of the Commonwealth, and with ex. 
cellent port facilities, is scheduled to develop as the metropolitan 
center of the south coast, for which a significant industrial develop- 
ment is foreseeable. Some preliminary estimates forecast 36,000 per- 
sons employed in the saistvebasteiisivg jobs in the Ponce region by 1975 
(out of a total 236,000 manufacturing jobs for Puerto Rico ag 
whole). 

Ponce already has an extremely active business community, super- 
markets, a university, English-speaking schools, and will soon havea 
luxury hotel in the form of the 170-room Hotel Ponce Intercontinental, 

The development of the port and the industries in general need a 
good system of highways so as to provide facilities in transporting 
and exporting agricultural and industrial products from the nearby 
towns to the port of Ponce. In 1949 the Commonwealth public works 
department built 4.8 kilometers of primary highway known as the 
Ponce Bypass. It cost $1,084,500. Federal Government contributed 
$300,800. 

Up to 1959 many other secondary highways and municipal high- 
ways have been built making a total of 20.4 kilometers. Out of the 
total cost of $2,500,700, $1,110,330 were provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Ponce is in great need of new highways connecting the port area 
with the city. For this project, the municipal government. has appro- 
priated $250,000. We hope that the U.S. Public Roads Administra- 
tion will authorize the necessary funds that, together with the Com- 
monwealth and municipal funds, will permit the construction of this 
important highway needed for our industrial development. 

Ponce was in great need of an adequate supply of water. The city 
needed 8 million gallons of water daily but the system we had been 
using was not enough. At a cost of $4,500,000 a water reservoir was 
built in a place near Ponce, Mayaguez, which was inaugurated in 
1959. This reservoir can supply 13 million gallons of water daily. 
Seven new rural “barrios” are receiving water from our city aqueduct. 
A new rural aqueduct will be inaugurated very soon at a cost of 
$46,200. 

In 1949 we had 13,500 consumers of water and 4,500 persons were 
paying for their sewage service. In 1959 we have 17,115 consumers 
of water and 8,000 persons are paying for their sewage service. 

With regard to electricity, the industrial program has brought 
an enormous increase in the requirements for power development in 
the last 10 years. Fourteen distribution substations have been in- 
stalled and developed allowing a whole load capacity of 30,000 kilo 
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watts. In regard to customers: In 1949 we had 18,106 customers with 
gsale of 5,052,197 kilowatts and $1,243,052 revenue. 

In 1959 we had 26,811 customers with a sale of 13,456,136 kilowatts 
and revenue of $3,404,104. 

Numbers of customers have increased 148 percent, sales have in- 
creased 266 percent and revenue has increased 273 percent. ! 

The increase in the number of customers is not responsible for 
only such increase in sales but also for more extensive use of electricity 
in houses, commercial and industrial development. 

Ponce has an area of approximately 76,000 acres. Ninety-six per- 
ent of the land is dedicated to agriculture. Coffee and sugarcane 
are the most important crops. Forty-seven percent of this land is 
mountainous region and 47 percent of the land is dedicated to sugar- 
cane in the dry coastal plain. The rest of the land, 6 percent, is 
dedicated to truck farming. There are 935 farms. Due to the dry- 
ness of the land 14,000 acres have to be irrigated. 

Sugarcane production in Ponce is 411,000 tons. The coffee indus- 
try has increased its production in the last years but farmers com- 
plain of the lack of coffee pickers. This situation is caused by migra- 
tion of workers to the urban zone. 

Housing has been a big problem due to the growth of the city. 
Inthe year 1938 Ponce established the first municipal housing author- 
ity and the first projects consisted of 300 dwelling units at a cost of 
$513,039.21. . vy Lora 

Up to now 11 housing projects have been built with a total of 
3.679 dwellings at a cost of $18,785,145.48. One project is in the 
planing stage. It will have 350 dwelling units. 

A detailed report of the growth of the Puerto Rico Urban Renewal 
& Redevelopment Corp. in Ponce is attached to the report. 

Progress accomplished in providing dwelling for these families 
means also a growth in understanding the people, in recognizing their 
problems, in determining their needs and creating a workable pro- 
gram through which realistic objectives may be attained to satisfy 
those needs. During the past years the corporation has made a sin- 
cere endeavor toward attaining these objectives. 

The department of agriculture sponsors another program to pro- 
vide homes for poor families in the rural zone. It is in this project 
that cooperative planning has brought about the construction of 
houses by the people under the technological supervision of the gov- 
emment. Seven hundred and twenty-one families in Ponce have 
moved to these projects. 

The cooperative program has also helped in developing in our 
people a sense of civic duty and responsibility. In the year 1949 
there was only one consumer cooperative. In the year 1959 we have 
16 cooperatives. 


Members 
2 consumer cooperatives_______ savannas oeinsaintag than sGhcichicemielae teases a 
2 housing cooperatives__.........__._______ ps sssngetanpmnian siete 708 
i sc ceaarltigteian datetime tel eile Bal 2, 754 


The cultural growth of Ponce has been noticeable during the last 
years. I would like to mention one or two accomplishments. 

1. The Catholic University of Puerto Rico; the biggest private 
miversity in Puerto Rico. In the year 1949 the enrollment was 600 
students. There are 4,000 students today. 
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2. There are 37,254 students in the public and private schools In 
1951-52, 26,239 students increase in enrollment in adult edues 
program shows the ambition of our people. 

3. There are private clubs, a yacht club, a golf club and civie orga) 
izations for men, such as Rotary, Lions, Exchange, fraternities, ° 

We have the following women’s organizations: Altrusa, women 
graduates from the university; business and professional women 
rorities, and other religious organizations. 

There is an art museum, and a museum where the historical docy. 
ments of Ponce will be kept is being organized. A_public-opened 
auditorium was built in 1955, and Ponce has the best municipal band 
which is a product of the school of music. 

Until 2 years ago you could not see continentals in our city except 
a few tourists. Now many continental families have moved to Ponce 
and our children are mingling with them. We are establishing rela. 
tions with these families in social, religious, and economic aspects of 
life. 

We are sure that a great future is ahead for our city. With better 
port facilities, more manufacturing industries, new hotels, and other 
facilities, Ponce will forge ahead. It will indeed be a better place 
for its residents to live. But also, we hope that it will serve as 
center of cultural interchange for our friends of Latin America and 
for our fellow citizens of the United States. To this general objective 
we dedicate ourselves. ; 

Thank you. 

(Exhibits referred to follow :) 
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Prosect Houstne From 1938 To 1959 


Housing Authority of Ponce was organized by Resolution No. 19 of the Mu- 
nicipal Assembly of Ponce, adopted on July 7, 1938, pursuant to the provision 
of Act 126 of the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico, approved on May 6, 1938. 
Once organized, the authority embarked immediately on the development of 
housing projects to accomplish its mission of elimination of slums. It was the 
first in Puerto Rico to break ground and develop a project, Ponce de Lein 
project PR 1-1, built with the aid of funds made available by the FHA of the 
U.S. Government. Since then it has developed 11 housing projects as follows: 




















Number of Actual 
Project Name dwelling development 
units cost 
PE ek | PR BR, ...ctiincn wksnnsighadtancccénnassgqptgeneintegenreqaanse 300 $413, 232, 21 
Be Fane TOG ssn os ada rn ec cdc Shei Soc dddccgsebesesio’ 280 643, 233. 38 
1-3 | Caribe.. gcd nai agi Mit ates cinnasiee seal ennui Soleil tes eae 116 257, 135.43 
1-4 | Portugues iii % Seat idcunnadeae : 152 271, 913. 70 
1-5 | Borinquen (land and utilities) _...........----.--------- 210 130, 952. 19 
1-7 | Baldorioty (land and utilities). .............------ 523 321, 498. 82 
I 6 ita alt ee meinen a auns raat RE we sre | 2, 137, 965.48 
Se WE iss Oe gals es “586 | 4,035, 498.71 
1-9 | Pedro J. Rosaly 7 thbinw aan | 238 | 1, 832, 484.15 
1-10 | Dr. José N. Gandara : 270 | 2,064, 400.8 
oct tetas eds See a ctihgaatantadometsdead iiechceeeees sai _.| 7,982, 381.66 
1-14 | Aristides Chavier_.........-..- ‘ canine 430 | 3, 961, 622. 00 
PR ee | eee ee | 120 952, 056. 00 
1-16 EPLEI 1 PRES beet ofa 343 | 1 404 3, 801, 017. 85 
Subtotal.__-- POT 5 TA OSI Si ey nevenel|on--denccese--| 8,714,088 
Eo... heathen aie <haee = Phare. J es) "3,679 | 18, 785, 145. 44 
1-17 | Planning stage--_- ei 360 poses 
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Developed project from 1938 to 1944. Families moved, 1,581. 
In 1949, the PHA made a program reservation for the municipal housing of 
of 1,100 units. 
Moved families, 1,094. 

Families moved up to date, 3,679. 

In 1950 the municipal housing created a slum clearance division pursuant 
to the Housing Act of 1949. To be able to utilize the provision there of the 
authority adheres to the Federal program as the most expedient approach to- 
ward the betterment of Ponce through slum elimination. 


Number 

Slum structures eliminated during 1953-1954__---_____---_-_-_-_ 234 

Slum structures under planning for elimination_________________________ 2, 000 

Slum structures schedule for elimination during 1954-55_____._________ 453 

Slum clearance and urban redevelopment projects : Redevelopment 
UR PR 2-1. El Bosque, 151 structures (actual 28 private resi- 

UNNI RO i tot oe ee 309, 689. 03 

UR PR 2-2. Machuelito, 433 structures___...._..._.____________ 373, 300. 00 
UR PR 2-3. Palo de pan, 183 structures (actual 117 private 

SOMIOUISIO HIRD } 13S ii ee ol at tied 336, 978. 00 

nee, 2-6. Machuelo, 127 .etructurem......jinecn nei beeen 

ae Pe 2-6. Cantera, 3,400 structures__.............._...__ 765, 400. 00 


ExHIBIT B 


Employment and earnings in Fomento-promoted factories in the m unicipality of 
Ponce during a week in June 1950 and 1959 ° 








1950 1959 
Promoted factories... _..-------- Sethi wrdedintadntbbatnshhdchhadnaaes 6 33 
Factories reporting - - --- . wean nn ne nnn nencenenweeecececcceeee 7 5 28 
Production workers. .-.....°--.-- is i Sao ne sea ae ce liga agste ape aaeh ta ecasebaaed | 856 | 2, 624 
Total hours worked... -- pe phecstaBobin sss ssoncbhsadebdedhldeees bese) 28, 833 | 99, 971 
Weekly payroll... ...-.-- nn wn nn nn nen nnn wenn n nnn n nnn nnn ween enon nee eesee-ee $10, 672 | $82, 397 
Te emesoyeds.................... oon eee e nce n ween en wcwne ene ccccccs scene 944 | 2, 955 
ee ee a 224 | 1, 489 





1 Data for June 1949 not available. 
Source: General Economic Division, Nov. 30, 1959. 


Exuisir C 


Employment and earnings in manufacturing establishments in the municipality 














of Ponce 

| October ! 

cS. 

| 1952 | 1954 1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
Number of establishments_____- dati cal 176 181 177 172 162 149 
Employees.........__- : Sagem 5, 574 6, 330 6, 824 6, 723 6, 452 6, 379 
EE lo ich saben woccccincenscds 1, 829 2, 326 2, 616 2, 486 2, 227 2, 191 
Freduction workers....................... | 4, 816 5, 416 5, 629 5, 467 5, 241 5, 082 
Weekly payroll..........____ has | $89 $100 $126 $141 | $155 $158 
Average hourly earnings. __.____...cents__| 50.5 54.9 59.9 69.8 81.6 84. 6 
Average weekly hours...................-| 36.7 33. 5 37.5 37.0 | 36.3 | 36.7 
Average weekly earnings.................| $18. 53 $18. 39 $22. 46 $25. 83 $29. 62 $31. 05 


- ! — _ 
' Data refers only to those establishments having paid employees during the week ending nearest Oct. 15. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
General Economics Division, Nov. 30, 1959. 








Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprvati. May I observe, Mr. Chairman, that I think the state- 
ment 1s a very fine record of accomplishment and a very fine record of 
the future program of this beautiful place in Puerto Rico. 
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I congratulate you and those who have lent their support to prepare 
this statement for us. I can assure you it shall be weighed anq 
evaluated. i 

Mrs. Nicotz. Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is the Honorable Jose Juan Melep. 
dez, mayor of Cayey. 

I am informed Mr. Jose Felipe Rivera is representing the mayor 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOSE FELIPE RIVERA, REPRESENTING HON. Josp 
JUAN MELENDEZ, MAYOR OF CAYEY, P.R. 


Mr. Ferree Rivera. Mr. Chairman, My name is Jose Felipe Rivera 
representing Hon. Jose Juan Melendez, mayor of Cayey, P.R., mu. 
nicipality located at the center of the island having a population of 
44,000 inhabitants. Elected mayor of this municipality in the elec. 
tions held in 1956 as candidate of the Partido Popular Democratico 
and being favored by approximately more than two-thirds of the total 
votes issued by all of the three political parties. 

Before the creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in the 
year 1952, the municipality of Cayey was mostly an agricultural re. 
gion. Its principal products were sugarcane, tobacco, some coffee and 
some other minor products. Cayey had at that time and still hasa 
small sugarmill that was our most important industry. With the 
industrialization program of the Commonwealth government, Cayey 
has improved a lot. 

[ will give you a brief summary of the ways the industrialization 
program has helped to improve our ways and standards of living. 
Today Cayey has several factories that are operating and giving em- 
ployment opportunities to most of our people. These industries are: 
the Playmaster Co. that manufactures baseballs. This factory has 
approximately 106 employees and a salary payroll of $3,400 per week. 
The Gordonshire Knitting Mills, Inc., another of our factories, has 
a personnel of 1,100 employees and a salary payroll of $40,000 per 
week. The Rico Glove Corp., engaged in the manufacture of gloves, 
has 215 permanent employees for the whole year like the rest of the 
factories and has a payroll of approximately $6,000 weekly. This fac- 
tory has been working so efficiently that it plans to extend in the imme- 
diate future. The Uniforms, Inc., another of our factories, manv- 
factures doctors’ and nurses’ uniforms, with a personnel of 120 em- 
ployees and a weekly payroll of approximately $4,500. The Rupping 
Co. is an old factory that has been modernized with new machines 
for stripping and cutting tobacco. This factory has 90 employees 
and a payroll of $2,100 weekly. 

The factories I have mentioned employ approximately a total of 
1,800 persons. These employments are the only sources of income for 
the majority of our people. If our average family in Puerto Rico has 
five members, we can say that about 10,000 persons in Cayey depend 
for their livelihood on the source of direct employments provided by 
these factories. 

The factories are not only a source of direct employment. They 
also have helped in the development and improvement of our local 
commerce. We know that industrialization in Cayey is just start 
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ing and we do not doubt it will increase every day, because Cayey is 
located at a distance of only 40 miles from San Juan, capital of 
Puerto Rico, which has a large seaport and we are connected by 
ood roads to the capital. The factories have a total payroll of 
$60,000 a week, providing an income of $2,880,000 each year to our 
municipality. . va cin bt jhe 

Recently, big enterprises and factories are establishing in Cayey. 
Anew factory is under construction now in Cayey: the Consolidated 
Cigar Corp. It is being built upon an area of 30 acres of land for 
its huge industrial operations. This factory will be opened by the 
end of 1960 or early in 1961. It will manufacture cigars from tobacco 
produced mainly in Puerto Rico. The industrial plant of this factory 
will cost about $6 million. 

As soon as this factory starts its operation, it is expected that 2,300 

rsons will have permanent jobs there and will be earning about 
$100,000 a week. ky 

This big factory will bring about a surprising change in the econ- 
omy of Cayey, since it will provide permanent jobs and higher in- 
comes to a real large number of inhabitants in the community. 

It is convenient to observe that this factory not only will be of 
benefit to Cayey because of the $5 million yearly payroll, but it will 
also create indirect employments and enhance other industries that 
will be established as a result of the $5 million that will run in the 
municipality of Cayey. 

The only way by which Cayey, as well as any other municipality 
can increase its incomes is by creating new industries. 

In Puerto Rico, since early days, agriculture has been mainly sugar- 
cane, tobacco, coffee and minor crops. Land is scarce and we don’t 
have any possibility of agricultural expansion. Some land is also 
used for raising cattle. 

If Cayey is not able to maintain and, as we plan, even raise consider- 
ably its income by creating new factories, the result would be lower 
and lower standards of living. 

The municipality of Cayey has to raise the standards of living of 
its people, it needs to derive taxes, necessary for the building of 
streets, parks, roads, hospitals, and all other services that are so 
essential. 

Therefore the only solution to Cayey’s economic problems is to 
preserve its factories and to create new ones. This is the only avenue 
open for better living conditions for all the people. 

These factories established in Cayey and the others that we hope 
to create have been possible only because of the political system of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which permits the establishment 
of these industries so vital to our community. 

I've mentioned all this because these industries, as it is known by 
the members of the committee, have tax exemption and they pay no 
Federal income tax. They can survive only if such status is 
preserved. 

_ These industries have to produce merchandise and to ship it to ports 
in the United States, which are more than 1,800 miles away. The 
cost of sea transportation is a liability because the coastwise shipping 
rates are very high. Therefore, competition with the same products 


49511—_60-—_27 
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manufactured in the States would be handicapped unless we 
tax exemption to balance the difficulties. 

If Puerto Rico were a State of the Union, these industries would 
have to pay Federal income tax. And at this moment our people i 
could not afford it. oe 

Such taxes, added to high costs of transportation by sea Would | 
mean that they would have to close and stop operations, creati 
serious problem of unemployment and starvation and helplessnes, 
The main source of employment, the factories, would be shut. . 

The foregoing reasons lead me to believe that the only way open ty | 

en 


give them 


Puerto Rico is the present Commonwealth of Puerto Rico whic 
mits the present rhythm of industrial and economic growth and gives 
hope to all of our people. This status should be preserved and im. 
proved from year to year, since only in this way will the best interests 
of Puerto Rico and the United States be better served. ’ 

In the foregoing reasons, I support the amendments contained jy 
the Fernés-Murray bill now before you for your consideration, 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You have spoken about the workers in the factories, 
Now, your city is also the center of an agricultural area. How do 
you think the people in the agricultural area feel about the legislation 
or the Commonwealth status ? 


Mr. Fevirre Rivera. Our agriculture gives fewer employment to the | 


people that it does not matter. 

Mr. Asprnau, Does it not give them a subsistence standard of liy- 
ing, though? Do they not get a great deal of their food from the 
farms that they have? 

Mr. Fetiee Rivera. Mostly in Puerto Rico the farms are small, a 
low level, mostly sugarcane. 

Mr. AsprInaLL. How many of these 1,800 people that you are talk- 
ing of work on the farms or live on the farms ! 

Mr. Feuirr Rivera. They have farms that only one person can take 
care of them. | 

Mr. Asprna.u. In other words, the 1,800 people of whom you speak | 
are people who do not live on farms? | 

Mr. Feviee Rivera. Some of them. 

Mr. Asprnatw. That is it. What is the percentage ? 

Mr. Freire Rivera. I don’t have the figure. 

Mr. Asprnauy. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. | 

Mr. Feiee Rivera. Thank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brren. Our next witness will be Hon. Victor Figueroa, | 
mayor of Salinas. Is the mayor of Salinas here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. I assume, then, that the mayor, who has addressed 4 
letter to Mr. Aspinall, expressing his views, which are in approy 
of the Murray-Fernds bill, wishes that letter to be his statement. 

Unless there is an objection, the letter in question will be mades 
of the record at this point. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter follows :) | 
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Estapo LisRE ASOCIADO DE PvERTO RIco, 
GOBIERNO MUNICIPAL, 
Salinas, Puerto Rico, December 7, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE G. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Insular Affairs, 
(atholic University of Puerto Rico, 
ponce, Puerto Rico. 

GgenTLEMEN: As city mayor of Salinas, I am scheduled to inform that honor- 
able commitee during the hearings to take place today, in the afternoon. 

I was ready to accept your kindly invitation, but it came that the Association 
of Puerto Ricans Mayors, with the approval of its executive council, decided to 
make a petition, which has already being done and accepted by that honorable 
committee to depose on behalf of all we mayors. 

The municipality of Salinas, has endorsed its representation on the Association 
of Puerto Rican Mayors, as its president, Hon. Leandro Cabranes. 

lam deeply interested not only as a mayor, but as an American citizen, in the 
approval of the Murray-Fernds bill, and hope that your best judgment will help 
in much, for the final approval in the U.S. Congress. 

Thanks for your kindly invitation, and my hope is that every one of you, 
accept our present invitation to be our honor guests in this municipality. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor FI@uEROA, Mayor. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is Hon. Julio Rojas Reyes, mayor 
of Guayanilla. Is the mayor here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. If not, then our next witness will be Hon. Jose Onofre 
Torres, mayor of Yauco. Is the mayor here? 

Mr. AsprnaLi. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnauu. It is my understanding that the letter which was 
sent to us by the mayor of Salinas perhaps conveyed the wishes of the 
Association of Mayors in this area. I think that upon the reading of 
that letter we will find out that was the intention, and that is the reason 
the mayor is not here. 

With that understanding, I suggest we go to the other presentation. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next subject to be covered at the hearing today 
is under the heading of “Reports on Industrial Developments,” and 
the first witness will be Mr. Roy J. Diwoky, president of the Com- 
monwealth Oil Refining Co. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 

yP 


STATEMENT OF ROY J. DIWOKY, PRESIDENT, COMMONWEALTH 
OIL REFINING CO., INC., GUAYANILLA BAY, P.R. 


Mr. Drwoxy. Mr. Chairman and members of this honorable com- 
mittee, we welcome you to Ponce. 

My name is Roy J. Diwoky, and I am president and chief executive 
liicer of Commonwealth Oil Refining Co., Inc., in which capacity I 
have served since I joined the company in February 1957. Since 
een 1957, my family and I have San residents of Ponce, Puerto 

1c0, 

Iam appearing here today with pleasure at the request of Mr. 
Aspinall, chairman of this committee. In his. request, Mr. Aspinall 
asked that comment be directed to certain specific matters, which I 
shall deal with in the following order: 

1. Methods of operation of the company. 
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2. Reaction to “Operation Bootstrap.” 

3. Difficulties which might take place if and when “Operation Boot. 
strap” is discontinued. 

4. Plans for future expansion of the company. 

First, however, I should like to address myself to Commonwealth's 
background and history. 


BACKGROUND AND HISTORY 


Commonwealth is a publicly held Puerto Rican corporation, op. 


ganized in 1953; its securities are held throughout Puerto Rico and the | 


United States by about 8,000 stockholders and 5,000 holders of its deby 


securities. Commonwealth is not controlled by, nor is it affiliated with, | 
, | 


any other corporation. 

The company operates under a 10-year grant of industrial tax ex. 
emption from the Government of Puerto Rico. It is the larges 
corporation in Puerto Rico’s Operation Bootstrap, with fixed assets 
of $55 million and total assets of approximately $80 million. 

Commonwealth’s only business is an oil refinery located at Guaya- 
nilla Bay, Puerto Rico, a protected deepwater harbor about 15 miles 
west of Ponce. 

Initially, a 23,000 barrel per day refinery was constructed; before 
completion of that plant in December 1955, plans were instituted for 
construction of a second plant, adjacent to the first, which increased 
capacity to 58,000 barrels per day; the second plant was completed in 
September 1957. Funds for both of these plants were raised from 
private and institutional investors. 

The company experienced many difficulties in attempting to start 
up and operate these plants. The result was that our costs exceeded 
our revenues by $5,240,000 in 1956, $6,126,000 in 1957, and $3,729, 000 
in 1958, or an aggregate total loss of $15,095,000. I shall not go into 
detail as to the nature of the difficulties since they are now the subject 
of several pending lawsuits. 

The excessive start-up costs exhausted the company’s financial re- 
sources by early 1957, and necessary interim financing was arranged, 
including a loan commitment of $3,250,000 from Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In late 1957, an independent engineering study of the refinery was 
made, which resulted in a recommendation that the company expend 
approximately $10 million to correct deficiencies in existing equip- 
ment, to purchase new equipment and to expand capacity from 58,000 
to 75,000 barrels of crude per day with an ultimate potential of 95,00 
barrels per day. All of these changes and additions were found to be 
necessary to place the company in a sound operating and financial 
condition. 

The engineering recommendations were adopted in full by the con- 
pany and, in late 1957, the construction program was commenced. 
Tn order to finance the construction program, to repay the obligations 
incurred in the interim financing and to provide adequate working 
capital, additional financing was necessary. As the company was 
virtually facing insolvency, this was a task of considerable magnitude. 

In December 1957, the required funds were raised, $5 million from 
the holders of the company’s mortgage and $20 million through a 
“public offering” of convertible debentures. This convertible de- 
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henture issue was the first SEC registration of a Puerto Rican enter- 

prise. In order to market these convertible debentures, it was neces- 

to fix the conversion price at a level which, if all are converted 

to common stock, will represent approximately 70 percent of the 

uity of the company. This financing increased the company’s 
finded debt to $64,900,000. pa tw 

Construction of the new facilities is now almost complete, and 
yill be completed early in 1960. The third quarter of this year was 
the first period during which there was coordinated operation of the 
major new facilities at the increased capacity. The improved earn- 
ings from these new facilities indicate that the investment was a 
proper one. 6 a . . , 

Passing on to “Operations,” I would like to say since Puerto Rico 
has no oil production, Commonwealth operates entirely on crude oil 
imported from Venezuela—this is dictated by Puerto Rico’s location 
which is 500 miles from Venezuela and 1,500 miles from the U.S. Gulf 
coast, and the economics of the petroleum industry. From a prac- 
tical point of view this is the only source of crude oil for the company’s 
refinery. 

Commonwealth produces a fairly complete range of refined petro- 
leum products—aviation gasoline, premium and regular motor gaso- 
line, LPG, kerosene, jet fuel, diesel oil, furnace oil, No. 6 fuel oil and 
pitch. Approximately half of the production from our expanded 
capacity is consumed on the island, which represents about 70 percent 
of Puerto Rico’s total demand for petroleum products. The remain- 
der of our production is marketed primarily in the continental 
United States and a small amount in foreign areas. Commonwealth 
does not do any direct marketing with the exception of two industrial 
sales, which I shall mention later. 

With all of the company’s financial difficulties, it has nevertheless 
been of substantial benefit to the economy of Puerto Rico and to 
Puerto Rico’s economic development program. 

Since construction of the refinery was commenced, the financial 
contributions to the island’s economy arising out of the company’s 
activities have been of considerable consequence. In summary, these 
contributions have been : 





Direct contributions to the Puerto Rican Government: 
Customs duties on imported crude oil (collected by U.S. 





customs and remitted to Puerto Rican government)________ $3, 145, 000 

Income taxes withheld and remitted to Puerto Rican government 
(withheld from interest payments, salaries, and other payments). 1, 870, 000 
IIIS IIRL... 2.5 sires minsinlindantentiniiinbbinaeihainade Ranke bein 185, 000 
csc SEU ONE Be ea el ee 5, 200, 000 

To island’s economy : 
Operations: 

Salaries and wages (excluding taxes withheld)__________ 9, 460, 000 
muceriais purchased locally... ce 3, 130, 000 
Electricity purchased from the Puerto Rican government__ 3, 190, 000 


Other (freight, communications, outside maintenance, 
equipment rental, hotels, travel, bank interest, legal and 








I i) IO conc ated cipieisssiteatesdadr cabana tapanceta tae a 5, 300, 000 
etic, tht kt et ee ere gd) eer ae 21, 080, 000 
Construction: Salaries, wages and locally purchased material. 10, 320, 000 
ST Titties cxsszsandes ot caniaiunesennacicoontsgnsommestocrasmaianasaaat ane 31, 400, 000 
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Adding in the direct taxes, that makes $36,600,000 that our com 
pany has contributed directly or indirectly to the Puerto Rican gov. 
ernment. 

We estimate that in the future the annual contributions 





; > th , arising 
out of the activities of the company will be as follows: 
BO RUSTED TICRD COvOrRMO acca eee i lipbekmthins $2, 500, 006 
I RE scenlen tenet rttlinnbntmactonseincbenasyiin ; 000, 009 
OTR 8 rene neennenereneeqennsemenberenanacees f 10, 500, 000 


The company employees at the refinery and in its Ponce office, 814 
employees, of which 714 are locally hired Puerto Ricans and 100 ar 
technicians from the mainland. Our payroll is one of the largest on 
the island, $3,900,000 in 1959. 7 

Our labor force at the refinery can be broken down into three 
broad categories : 

(1) Operations; 
(2) Maintenance and mechanical; and 
(3) Technical. 

In addition, there is an accounting and administrative department, 

In the operations department, there are 334 employees, of which 
272 are Puerto Ricans. It has been in that department that the com- 
pany has experienced the greatest need for continental employees, 
The reason for this is that it takes from 5 to 10 years experience in 
actual operations of a unit for an employee to become a first-class 
unit operator. Since Puerto Rico did not have oil refineries or lar 
chemical plants, experienced operators were not available in the local 
labor force. The company has an extensive training program in 
progress which will speed up the training period and permit a greater 
number of the top jobs in this department to be filled by Puerto 
Ricans. 

In our maintenance and mechanical department, we have already 
trained a large number of Puerto Ricans as welders, pipefitters, and 
in other fields. Of the 275 workers in this department, 264 are Puerto 
Rican. 

In the technical department, we employ 68 Puerto Rican engineers, 
chemists, and other technical personnel. One of the main problems 
which we have encountered in this area is that there are not enough 
engineers of the type which we require being graduated by the local 
universities. We are working with the engineering school at Maya- 
guez and have offered technical assistance and summer jobs for 
engineering students. 


REACTIONS TO “OPERATION BOOTSTRAP” 


I can state emphatically that in my opinion “Operation Boot- 
strap” is the most far-sighted, practical approach to Puerto Rico's 
problem that could have been taken. Not only is an incentive offered 
through tax exemption, but additional incentive is provided through 
loans and other financial assistance, and continuing intelligent 
cooperation. 

The Commonwealth refinery is probably the best example of the 
actual and potential achievements of “Operation Bootstrap.” It 1s 
the nucleus of what is Puerto Rico’s first great industrial complex. 
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Adjoining our $55 million plant is the $21,800,000 steam electric gen- 
erating station of Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, completed 
in 1958, to which Commonwealth supplies pitch as a low-cost high- 
eficiency fuel, and the $32 million ethylene glycol plant of Union 
Carbide Caribe completed this year, to which Commonwealth sup- 
lies raw material and fuel. All in all, more than $100 million in 
industrial equipment now rests on what was unused land or cane- 
fields in 1954. , 

This industrial complex will continue to grow. We hope that our 
refinery will also continue to grow—this is a matter with which I 
shall deal shortly. But even if we do not expand, we anticipate that 
the increasing requirements of the petroleum industry for better prod- 
ucts and technological improvements will require the expenditure of 
well over $1 million per year at our refinery to maintain our present 

sition in the industry. Further, Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority has indicated that it will shortly expend an estimated $16 
million for the installation of another large generator. Several new 
industries have shown genuine interest in establishing in the Gua- 
yanilla Bay area. The “satellite” service industries are beginning to 
jocate in our area. All of this means, of course, increasing job oppor- 
tunities. This industrial complex has had and will continue to have 
atremendous effect on Puerto Rico. 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH MIGHT TAKE PLACE IF AND WILEN OPERATION 
BOOTSTRAP IS DISCONTINUED 


I do not believe that Puerto Rico can abandon the principles of 
Operation Bootstrap until it has attained full employment and rea- 
sonable living standards for all of its people. The tremendous 
strides which have resulted since institution of this program bespeak 
its success. 

Further, I think it is beyond dispute that Operation Bootstrap has 
provided an incentive and resulted in investments in Puerto Rico 
which would not otherwise have been made. To that extent, the 
waiver of taxes costs Puerto Rico nothing—for without the waiver 
there would have been no investment to tax. But Puerto Rico never- 
theless reaps a tremendous gain from new industry, far more signifi- 
cant than the taxes exempted for 10 years. As I have pointed out, our 
company has contributed more than $36 million to the economy of 
Puerto Rico in its short period of existence. 

I do not believe that the large investments in our company would 
have been made without the incentive provided by Operation Boot- 
strap. I think that in any underdeveloped area the unknown factors 
which might affect potential return on investment are such that in- 
centives are essential if the economy is to be industrialized. While 
Operation Bootstrap has made great strides I do not believe that 
Puerto Rico has come to the point. where it can abandon incentives for 
increasing investments in Puerto Rico. 

In the case of our company, we have not yet reached a point where 
we could progress as we eventually expect to do without the continu- 
ing benefits of Operation Bootstrap. Should the program be ended 
tomorrow, and the full impact of taxes placed upon us, I have con- 
siderable doubt as to our ability to meet our debt commitments out of 
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the earnings which would be left after taxes, and I have far great, | 


doubt as to our ability to raise additional capital. 
Looking to a different facet of the same problem—how will the gy. 
piration of the tax-exemption period affect our company? If we ay 


earning money at that time as we expect to be, income taxes Will, of | 


course, reduce those earnings. At the end of our exemption perigg 
our company cannot pack up and leave. Nor would we if we could 

It seems to me that the proper approach to be taken toward thi 
problem by our business or any business is that it should have grow, 
and become financially healthy enough so that it will be prepared and 


able to pay reasonable taxes and still maintain its ability to attrag | 


capital. 

I would like to emphasize that, in the first instance, any busines 
must have a sound business purpose underlying it—exemption from 
taxation is not and should not be an encouragement for basically yp. 
sound businesses. : 

This brings me to the last topic to which I shall address my remarks 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Having weathered the financial difficulties which faced us Up to 
now, and put our refinery for the first time in what appears to be good 
operating condition, we must now decide what we shall do next. The 
many immediate problems which have faced us required the ful] 
attention of our management and left little opportunity for thought 
as to future plans. We realize, however, that to stand still is much 
the same as going backward. 

As to our future, the most immediate problem which concerns ys 
is the recently imposed oil import quota system. 

On March 10, 1959, the President of the United States, by proclama- 
tion, imposed mandatory restrictions on the importation into the 
United States of foreign crude oil, its derivatives and its products, 
Puerto Rico was included under such import restrictions. This was 
a matter of major consequence to our company since, as I have stated, 
our only practical source of crude oil is Venezuela. 

The first quota period was March 11 through June 30. For this 
period, the quota allowed us was adequate because our expansion pro- 
gram had not been completed. The second quota period, July 1, 
1959 through December 31, 1959, is nearing its end and only by drav- 
ing down our crude oil inventories to minimum working levels can 
we manage to maintain operations to the yearend at our current levels, 

Under our present quota, we cannot continue to operate at the 
levels necessary to meet our financial obligations. However, we under- 
stand that the Department of the Interior is working with the Puerto 
Rican government to determine the future quotas required for Puerto 
Rico’s present refining industry. 

We are confident that the oil import quotas will be administered 
in such a way as not to harm Puerto Rico’s industrialization program. 
Therefore, we believe that we will not be forced to curtail operations 
because of the oil import quotas and that we will be permitted par- 
ticipation in the growth of the mainland market. 

The projections for future growth of the demand for petroleum 
products here on the island are very encouraging. It now appears 
that we might reasonably anticipate a growth of at least 7 percent 
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per year’ Many of the Operation Bootstrap companies are consumers 
of petroleum products. Also, the tremendous increase in the number 
of tourists coming to Puerto Rico has increased the consumption of 
aviation gasoline and motor gasoline, and the inauguration of jet 
service between New York and Puetro Rico will create a substantial 
demand for jet fuel. The most important factor, however, is that 
as the standard of living of the island’s residents increases, there will 
be an increasing number of automobiles in use giving rise to a corre- 
sponding increase In demand for motor gasoline; also the increase 
inthe standard of living gives rise to a greater consumption of electric 
power, supplied principally from steam turbines which use petroleum 
products as fuel. ’ ; 

With all of these projected increases in demand, I believe we can 
anticipate reasonable growth of our company, with increasing benefits 
flowing to the economy of Puerto Rico. Operation Bootstrap will 
continue to provide an incentive for the new investment capital if 
and as it is needed. 

This completes my statement. I wish to thank the members of the 
committee for your interest and for the opportunity to present this 
statement to you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

It is a very fine and very thoughtful statement. I was particularly 
impressed by your remark that at the end of your exemption period 
your company cannot pack up and leave, “Nor would we if we could.” 

Then I like your statement that any business must have a sound 
business purpose underlying it, that— 
exemption from taxation is not and should not be an encouragement for basically 
unsound businesses. 

You have already spoken for your company, sir. You undoubtedly 
know the thinking of the business community to a great extent. How 
great of a percentage would you say of businesses which are here under 
the tax exemption would remain here after the tax exemption period 
ended ? 

Mr. Drwoxy. Is your question directed toward in numbers of dollar 
investment ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I think percentage of dollars invested would be better ; 
yes. 

Mr. Diwoxy. On the basis of dollars invested, I would say the per- 
centage would be very high because companies like Commonwealth 
Oil Refining Co. and Union Carbide & Carbon that have a $30 million 
plant, the Grace plant, those are types of industries here to stay for- 
ever. They cannot pick up and leave. On the other hand, there are 
anumber of small industries that do not have substantial investment 
and they can pick up and leave. 

Mr. O’Brien. The ones that would stay are the industries, you be- 
lieve, that offer the greatest future to the economy of the island. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Diwoxy. In my opinion, that is right. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Aspinaui. Mr. Diwoky, I wish to thank you for the response 
that you have given to the letter which was sent to you. I remember 
with pleasure when we were down here a few months ago dedicating 
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the new thermal electrical plant I was able to go through your plant 
also at that time. I am glad to see that you at last are able to 
solve some of the matters that were bothering you and that the futyps 
looks much brighter. 

Let me ask you two or three questions. Did I understand you to 
that the only possible source, even in the future, for the crude 
which is necessary to your operation is Venezuela ‘ 

Mr. Drwoxy. That is a matter of economics. As I pointed oy 
there is the distance we are from Venezuela with respect to the gulf 
coast area of the States and probably the biggest sources back in Weg 
Texas. There is the transportation, American flagships down herp 
and then the potential market we have for our products, a substantia] 
part of it being back in the States. It is the overall economics, 

Mr. Asprnatu. Do you at this time see any difficulties in the imme. 
diate or reasonable future in securing quantities necessary for your 
operation from Venezuela? , 

Mr. Diwoxy. We see no problem insofar as volume requirements, 
As I mentioned, the big problem is the oil import quota restriction, 

Mr. Asprnatu. Much testimony has been given about the benefit 
which comes from the operation, governmental business and otherwise, 
here in Puerto Rico in relation to the Latin American countries, Hag 
there been any endeavor on your part or any plan that you might 
bring some persons from other Latin American countries in order that 
they might work with you and gain some of the experience and then 
return with that experience to their own homelands? 

Mr. Diwoxy. With respect to personnel ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Personnel or technicians, yes. 

Mr. Diwoxy. We talk about that. We do have a few employees 
from South American countries. Not to a large extent. Venezuela 
has been in the refining business for a great number of years, as you 
well know. They have built up a nucleus of operating people. At 
the moment we are trying to work on our own local people here, the 
Puerto Rican people. 

Mr. Asprnatt. And you are receiving sufficient labor force in the 
technician field from the mainland; you have no difficulty in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Diwoxy. That is right, outside of the cost it takes to bring 
them down here. : 

Mr. Asprnatu. As you look back over your experience and you look 
to the future, do you feel that the 10-year period for governmental 
incentive is likely to be sufficient for such businesses? 

Mr. Drwoxy. Of course, any businessman would say he would like 
to have it forever. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Asprnatu. I do not appreciate that answer very much, I think 
it is entirely facetious, because I think those of us who are part of the 
free enterprise system wish to carry our equitable load. 

Mr. Drwoxy. In seriousness, I feel an industry has to pay its por- 
tion of the taxation, and I will say that 10 years is a very good 
number. 

Mr. Asprnatu. At least, to start with ? 

Mr. Drwoxy. It is enough to attract a large industry to come down 
here during that time. During that time, if you can weather storms 
such as we have gone through—and I might say we have been m 
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here 3 years and it would not make any difference if we had tax 
exemption or not, because we lost money. ! 

We hope, starting right now, that any profits we make will enable 
ys to retire the past debt and losses. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland? | 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to compliment Mr. Diwoky on a very 
frank and honest statement here. [ am very much impressed with it. 
You are the only domestic oil refinery | 

Mr. Drwoxy. There are two refineries, ours here and the Caribbean 
Qi] Refinery outside of San Juan. We are the only two oil refineries 
in Puerto Rico. ta 7 

Mr. Westann. I was a little intrigued by the way you said you 
sold your securities in the continental United States as well as here 
in Puerto Rico. Are you a Puerto Rican corporation or are you a 
continental corporation ? . | 

Mr. Drwoxy. We are a Puerto Rican corporation, incorporated 
under the laws of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. WestLanv. Obviously, I am wrong, because I was under the 
impression a Puerto Rican corporation could not get this tax exemp- 
tion, it had to be a Delaware, New Jersey, or some other corporation. 

Mr. Drwoxy. My understanding is that only—I will defer to coun- 
sel, Mr. Manning. 

Mr. O’Brien. Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD MANNING, GENERAL COUNSEL, COMMON- 
WEALTH OIL REFINING CO., INC., PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Mannina. I am Richard Manning, and I am general counsel 
of the Commonwealth Oil Refining Co., Inc. 

Generally speaking, the tax exemption is granted to the facilities 
and not the corporation. In other words, a corporation could be a 
Delaware corporation and have facilities in the United States which 
had nothing to do with Puerto Rico, and if it constructs a plant in 
Puerto Rico which qualifies, that plant and the income from that plant 
would not be subject to Puerto Rico income and property tax. 

Mr. Westianp. I understand that part of it all right, but I did not 
know a corporation could be formed here in Puerto Rico and then be 
exempt from Federal taxes. 

Mr. Manntnc. We are the best proof you can have, sir, because, as 
Mr. Diwoky said, we are the largest corporation in terms of physical 
assets, I believe, on the island, and we are incorporated under the laws 
of Puerto Rico, which, incidentally, are practically the same as the 
corporate laws of the State of Delaware. 

Mr. Westitanv. Mr. Diwoky, I think you said about 50 percent of 
your production goes into the Puerto Rican market. A 95,000-barrel 
refinery is a pretty good refinery. 

Mr. Diwoxy. I said the potential under our plant is 95,000. At the 
present time, our plants are only expanded to 75,000 barrels a day. 

r. WestLanp. You would expect, I presume, to get additional tax 
exemption on your increased facility as separate from your original 
facility. Is that right ? 

Mr. Diwoxy. If and when the time comes we might want to expand 
from 75,000 to 95,000, then whatever money that would take, say it 
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would be $15 million—we would then at that time go in and request 
one. Whether we would get it, we do not know. 

Mr. Westianp. I was very much interested in the reply to th 
Chairman of the subcommittee that you thought the big majority of 
major investors in Puerto Rico would stay regardless of the expiration 
of their tax exemption period. 

That is the same response I have had from businessmen around § 
Juan. 

I am very pleased to get that. I was about to say you had almog 
persuaded me to vote to eliminate all corporate taxes in the United 
States. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Diwoxy. You would bea very popular Congressman. 

Mr. Westianp. With certain people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Diwoky, I notice in your statement you have stated 
that the installation of a large $16 million generator is contemplated 
in the very near future. 

On page 3 of your statement, you show that approximately one. 
seventh of your operation expense has gone for power costs. “What 
type of electricity do you have here? Is it power generated from fal]. 
ing water or steam generated ? 

Mr. Drwoxy. Originally, Puerto Rico power was generated from 
hydroplants, the water in the mountains. The last 5 to 8 years the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority have built the new plant in 
Santurce, and last year or a year and a half ago they finished and 
placed in operation the south coast generating station adjacent to 
our plant. We furnish the fuel oil for that plant. That is a steam 
generating plant, all electricity generated from that. 

Mrs. Prost. What percentage of the total generation do you furnish 
fuel oil for? 

Mr. Drwoxy. We furnish about 3,500 barrels a day for this 100,000. 
kilowatt plant, and we in turn buy about 13,000 kilowatts back for 
operating our plant. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have any idea how the price of electricity here 
compares with that stateside ? 

Mr. Diwoxy. The price we pay is a little over a cent a kilowatt. 
For a purchaser in the gulf coast area that might be in the order of 
magnitude of probably seven-tenths to nine-tenths of a cent per kilo 
watt. On the east coast it might be very much the same. Do not 
hold me to those figures. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uxtiman. I would just like to ask Mr. Diwoky, if the United 
States imposes further restrictions on the importation of oil and 
made them applicable to you, would your corporation be out of 
business ? 

Mr. Drwoxy. It all depends on how much of a cut they make. If 
they cut. us down below even what we are getting today, we would 
have trouble. Where our quota right now is 62,000 barrels a day, 
we are asking for 75,000, and if we do not get the 75,000, we are go- 
ing to be in trouble. 

Mr. Utiman. And you have, I assume, analyzed all the alterna- 
tives, and there would be no alternative to operation of the plant 
except importation of Venezuelan oil. Is that right? 
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Mr. Diwoxy. From an economic standpoint, that is right. 

Mr. Uttman. Shipping crude in from any other U.S. port just 
simply would not be economically feasible ? ‘ 

Mr. Drwoxy. On the present price structure basis, no. Transporta- 
tion is the big difficulty. With the distance we get into a terrific 
economic bind. 

Mr. Utirman. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Manninc. If I could, I would like to show you some pictures. 
We tried to get the committee up to the refinery and we understand 
your schedule would not permit that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, sir. [ Applause. ] 

Our next witness will be Mr. Albert A. Pfitzner, manager of the 
Foot Mits Shoe Corp. Is Mr. Pfitzner here ? 

(No response. ) 

(Committee note: See p. 453 for letter from Foot Mits Shoe Corp.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness was to have been Mr. Luis Ferre, 
but we have shifted around a little bit and he will be the final witness 
now. 

Our next witness then will be Mr. Rafael Pou, managing director 
of the Ponce Candy Industries. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Is Mr. Harold Clary, manager of the National Pack- 
ing Co. here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Is Mr. Max Feller, vice president of Playtex Pan 
American Co., Inc., here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Is Mr. Felix L. Munoz, Indian Head Textiles, spokes- 
man for the employees, present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. I might explain that we did have letters from these 
several persons requesting time, accepting our invitation to testify. 

If we get a little free extra time, it will be an unexpected boon for 
us because we have not had any since we arrived. 

I think we have arrived at a situation where Mr. Ferre, who wanted 
to be last, so he could mimeograph his statement for the convenience 
of the committee, now finds himself not only the next witness but with 
plenty of time to talk. 

I might say it is a great pleasure to have you before the committee. 


[Applause. ] 


STATEMENT OF LUIS A. FERRE, VICE CHAIRMAN, STATEHOOD 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. Ferre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is very kind of you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Luis A. 
Ferre. I was a member of the constitutional assembly that drafted 
the constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. I was elected 


| minority leader of the House of Representatives of Puerto Rico in 
| 192 and I was candidate for Governor of Puerto Rico for the State- 
hood Republican Party in 1956, when my party more than doubled its 
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votes from 85,172 to 174,683, while the party in power only increase 
its votes by 3,846 votes. 

For the last few days, we have observed the fair spirit with which 
you have approached the problem of Puerto Rico, and we wish t 
thank you most sincerely on behalf of our party and as a citizen, Wy 
are thankful for the interest you have shown in trying to help us, noy 
as in the past. 

Objections to Fernés-Murray bill: I come before this committes tp 
oppose the approval of H.R. 9234, because we believe that it violates 
the promise that, in order to obtain our votes which were essential ty 


obtain the ultimate approval of Congress, was made by the Governoy | 


of Puerto Rico to the delegates of the Statehood Party when hp 
accepted our amendments to the effect that the constitution would 
in no way jeopardize the right of Puerto Rico to become a State of 
the Union. 

Our amendments were directed to the elimination of all elements 
which we felt were contrary to the normal constitutional evolution 
of Territories into States, and were predicated on the mandate we 
had from our party convention to vote against the constitution, unleg 
such guarantees were obtained. The Governor of Puerto Rico was 
well aware of this limitation in our mandate, and in inviting us to 
submit amendments which would permit us to vote in favor of the 


constitution, was morally bound to respect this limitation then and | 
in the future, until the question of our status was submitted to a direct | 


vote of the people. 

Furthermore, the Governor of Puerto Rico had a clear mandate 
from his own party, to request law 600 and then to maintain the status 
quo until the people of Puerto Rico decided in a plebiscite between 
statehood and independence. 

I wish to mention that Mr. Hunter’s report, on page 16, varies from 
that, but the platform was just statehood and independence, and I 
copied the platform here. 


The platform of his party on which he was elected in 1948 was | 


specific in this respect : 


The Popular Party * * * will request from Congress, that the problem of 


Puerto Rico be resolved in accordance with legislation providing the following: 

(1) That preserving the existing fiscal economic relations between Puerto 
Rico and the United States, the people of Puerto Rico be empowered to draft 
its own constitution of internal government * * *, 


(2) That the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico be empowered so that at | 


any moment it deems that proper conditions exist, to submit to the voters of 
Puerto Rico a plebiscite to determine: If they desire that Puerto Rico become 
an independent republic, or, if they desire that Puerto Rico become a State 
of the United States of America. 


The approval of H.R. 9234, before a plebiscite is held in Puerto | 


Rico to find out the will of the people with respect to their political 
status, is in our opinion, hondan unwarranted, for two reasons: 
First, it is a violation of the promise under which Governor Muio 
Marin obtained the votes of the statehood delegates to the convention, 
since it is a step toward the perpetuation of a political status, other 
than statehood. Second, it is a violation of the Governor's pledge to 
the voters who elected him to power, and many of whom are statehood 
advocates. 
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In our opinion, and under present circumstances, because of claims 
made by the Governor of Puerto Rico, approval of bill 9234 could lead 
to considerable confusion as to the intent of Congress. An instance 
of such confusion was obvious at the recent hearings held by the sub- 
committee of Congress on Un-American Activities, when a group of 
witnesses refused to testify on the grounds that after the approval of 
law 600, Congress had no more jurisdiction over Puerto Rico—a posi- 
tion the Governor of Puerto Rico has actually fostered by claiming 
that law 600 made all congressional legislation subject to the consent 
of the legislature of the Commonwealth before applying to the island. 

I think the experience of the congressional subcommittee has dra- 
matically pointed to Congress the kind of political Frankenstein law 
600 is becoming through the interpretation it is been given by the 
Governor and his party, both here and abroad, and the serious Inter- 
national complication which may arise in the foreign policy of the 
United States if such foreign policy is to be interfered with by the 
Commonwealth government with independent action on international 
issues. 

We also object to the section of this bill, tying the date of the pleb- 
iscite to the time when the per capita income of Puerto Rico has 
reached the per capita income of the poorest State, because such a 
condition has never been imposed before on any State, and because it 
is equivalent to a violation of the right of self-determination of the 
American citizens of Puerto Rico. 

I maintain that the great majority of Puerto Ricans desire state- 
hood for the island, and that, if the matter is submitted to a plebiscite, 
it will be so proven. I base my conclusion on the historical fact that 
in 1940 the parties advocating statehood polled 353,994 votes while 
the Governor’s party, which had advocated independence until shortly 
before the election, polled only 214,857 votes. Furthermore, our own 
recent informal polls have given us the conviction that the vote in 
favor of statehood would be overwhelming. 

The method of adjustment to statehood should follow the same 
pattern that has been followed with previous territories before be- 
coming States. In other words, it is up to Congress to determine if 
the territory is in a position to assume its economic responsibilities as 
a State of the Union, irrespective of any arbitrary indexes such as 
this bill wants to establish. Such indexes are both arbitrary and mis- 
leading. The per capita income of the State of Mississippi is one 
third of the per capita income of Delaware and half of the national 
average today, but that does not disqualify Mississippi from being a 
State. In 1940 the average per capita income of the United States 
was $595, which is slightly above the per capita income of Puerto Rico 
today, which is $514. Furthermore, the per capita income of Missis- 
sippl in 1940 was only $218, which is less than one-half of Puerto 
Rico’s per capita income today. 

The real issue is whether the right of self-determination is to be 
denied to the people of Puerto Rico as H.R. 9234 does in fact by 
postponing a referendum indefinitely, or whether it is for the good 
of the Nation and Puerto Rico to submit the question of statehood to 
a referendum, so that the unrest which prevails in the island with 
reference to its political future may be terminated. 
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Political considerations: The admission of Puerto Rico as a Stat 
would greatly enhance the position of the United States in world 
affairs. It would be the logical conclusion of a process which Started 
in 1898 when Puerto Rico came under the American flag. Puerto 
Rico before the year 1900 had the old Kuropean authoritarian social 
structure. This structure has gradually evolved into a democratic 
society under the American influence, which began by teaching oy 
youth the American principles of individual liberty, equality of oppor. 
tunity, and respect for human dignity, through the school system and 
the political institutions which were established here after the year 
1900. J 

This has been, to my mind, the most significant change that Puerty 
Rico has undergone under the American flag. The successful achieye. 
ment of our economic well-being is, therefore, a challenge to the Amer. 
ican citizens of Puerto Rico and to our fellow citizens of the main. 
land; a challenge to show the world that the American way is the way 
to both economic success, social improvement, and political freedom, 
which can usefully serve as a pattern to solve the vaster problems of 
other underprivileged countries of the world. 

I think that it is high time that we say with proud humility that 
Puerto Rico is not a problem, but that quite to the contrary, it con- 
stitutes a constructive challenge to us, the American citizens of Puerto 
Rico, and to our fellow Americans of the 50 States. A challenge of 
great political and human potentialities, which may be of great world 
significance. The success of Puerto Rico, its ability to use the free. 
doms and opportunities of its American citizenship to succeed in rais. 
ing its standards of living to the levels to which the American citizen, 
through his honest effort, is entitled to aspire, is equally the responsi- 
bility of Puerto Rico and of the Nation. 

That is why we must succeed. Because our success will be a con- 
vincing proof to the underdeveloped countries of the world, who wish 
to satisfy their aspiration to better living, but are now undecided 
between the enticing promises of the Soviet world, bent upon world 
domination, and their respect and admiration of our Nation, which, 
since 1779, has been the inspiration and hope of the oppressed people 
of the world as the standard bearer of freedom and the protector of 
human rights—that ours is the way to fulfill their hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

With respect to the relations of the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica, statehood for Puerto Rico would have still greater significance, 
It would serve to improve and solidify the position of America asa 
friend and partner, for it would be the best proof that our good 
neighbor policy is not a mere diplomatic posture, but that: it is an 
honest and sincere expression of respect of North America for Latin 
America. It would make Latin America feel that through Puerto 
Rico and through its representation in Congress, their problems and 
aspirations would be better understood, because of our common ctl- 
tural origin and tradition. 

This would prevent the repeated instances of demands for inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico, which continually are expressed by citizens 
of Latin American Republics, such as the recent statement of the 
Cuban delegate, Mr. Silvino Soreghui, to the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council held last week in Puerto Rico (exhibit 6). 
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As Americans identified with the political and social philosophy of 
America and its institutions of law, we would be able to better inter- 

ret our foreign policy to them and help the United States to succeed 
in bringing better understanding and cooperation in the common 
problems of our hemisphere. _ 

Recent events in this area of the world with which you are most 
familiar indicate strongly that Puerto Rican ties with the United 
States must now be greatly strengthened. It is no longer a question 
of whether Puerto Rico can afford to become a State, but whether 
Puerto Rico can afford not to become a State to best serve American 
interests. What must be determined at this very moment is whether 
Puerto Rico is to move steadily in the direction of statehood, or 
whether the present government is to be allowed to delay the issue 
and hence weaken America’s position in its hemispheric relations. 

Economic considerations : Contrary to the opinion of the Governor, 
we believe that statehood for Puerto Rico, because of the resulting 

litical stability, will increase its economic rate of growth much 
more rapidly than the present Commonwealth status. Congressman 
Aspinall held this same view during the debates on the Alaska bill 
when he said : 

With the status of colonialism abolished, there will be an increase in capital 
investment which will permit and accelerate the growth of the economic devel- 
opment of Alaska. 

The tax-exemption incentive by itself is not a determining factor 
to invite investment in Puerto Rico. It is a satisfactory publicity 
measure for a transitory period of capital formation, but in the long 
run industry will only develop where it is profitable to operate 
irrespective of income tax es ion and where its investments and 
markets are guaranteed by political stability. Statehood, besides 
serving as well or better to give publicity to Puerto Rico, will create 
the political stability which is a prerequisite for a sound industrial 
expansion—the one development that can abate migration of Puerto 
Ricans by generating more employment in Puerto Rico with decent 
and attractive wages. The Commonwealth status has proven to be 
completely inadequate to solve this problem. Indeed, the total em- 
ployment in Puerto Rico between 1940 and 1958 has only increased 
from 512,000 to 578,000, while unemployment in January 1959 was 
up to 103,000 or 15.9 percent of the total labor force, because industry 
has not grown fast enough to absorb the population increase. 

Tourism: I believe that the greatest impetus to the economic growth 
of Puerto Rico, if political stability through statehood is achieved, 
will come from the growth of tourism, because of Puerto Rico’s 
natural beauty and excellent climate. Excuseme. The climate today 
is pretty warm. Indeed, Puerto Rico is bound to be the Mallorca of 
America. Tourism started the upswing in our economic cycle after 
the inauguration of the Hilton Hotel. ‘Tourism is the strongest single 
stimulant to economic growth, because the money spent by tourists 
flows immediately into the arteries of commerce. It creates employ- 
ment in service industries and increases the demand for consumption 
goods, thus creating a strong local market for new industries. 

It is unfortunate that the Commonwealth government has decided 
to slow down the development of tourism because of its fear of cul- 
tural assimilation. It is a great mistake and it has no foundation in 
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truth. Quite to the contrary, Puerto Rico will greatly benefit ey. 
turally from tourist trade, besides doing so economically, as it identi. 
fies itself more and more with the rest of the United States and its 
people gain greater understanding. 

Industrial development: The truth is that the industrial develop- 
ment program of the island has been far less important in the increase 
of our economic improvement than what has been claimed. The jp. 
crease in industrial employment from 1940 to 1958 was only from 
57,000 to 79,000 or 22,000. In this same period agricultural employ- 
ment declined from 230,000 to 171,000. The substantial increases jn 
employment were in the construction and service industries. Cop. 
struction employment increased from 16,000 to 36,000 in the same 
period while wholesale and retail trade, transportation and other 
services increased from 159,000 to 276,000. The funds to create these 
job increases came principally from FHA construction which 
amounted to $237 million during that period; public housing and 
urban renewal amounted to $240 million; Veterans’ Administration 
disbursements amounted to over $600 million; Department of Defense 
disbursements which amounted to over $800 million; tourist expenses 
amounting to $30 million in 1959; remittances from migratory labor 
estimated at about $40 million a year now; Federal Internal Revenue 
collections on rum shipped to continental United States and returned 
to Puerto Rico in an amount of $350 million since 1940; and other 
Federal operational disbursements running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The rum industry furthermore was well established before 
1940 and is not the outgrowth of Operation Bootstrap. 

These have been the great stimulating factors in the expansion of 
our economy and not the industrial development program only. In- 
deed, industrial development has been equal or better in many under- 
developed countries. In Taiwan, the production index increased from 
54.1 in 1950 to 125.1 in 1956. In Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, it has 
been extraordinary. And in States like Florida, 1,000 new industries 
were established in 2 years between 1957 and 1958, and the industrial 
payrolls increased by 8 percent, while the national increase is only 2 
percent. In the first 9 months of 1957, 287 new industries were estab- 
lished in Florida with 30,000 new jobs, while in Puerto Rico it has 
taken over 10 years to create 700 industries with about 40,000 jobs. 
And as you all know, Florida does not have any great natural re- 
sources. Why has this come about? Because Florida has stability as 
a State, has representatives in Congress to protect its interests and be- 
cause through tourism a great number of people with know-how and 
capital have been attracted and have made their homes there. 

Strategic value of Puerto Rico: To the United States, political and 
economic stability in Puerto Rico is most important. Puerto Rico is 
an important military outpost and experience has shown in Morocco, 
Algeria, Cuba, Panama, and so forth, that American bases in foreign 
countries are always subject to political pressures for removal. Asa 
State of the Union, the American military installations in Puerto Rico 
will be as secure as any other in continental United States. They will 
not be, then, American bases, they will be our bases. 

Elimination of nationalistic explosions: Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can citizens of Puerto Rico by assuming their full responsibilities 
within the Nation will enjoy the right of representation in Congress. 
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This will eliminate that feeling of inferiority which today gnaws at 
the people of Puerto Rico, breeds at intervals, nationalistic explo- 
sions, and undermines our usefulness as ambassadors of good will 
and better understanding in Latin America. And does not permit 
our good friend, Mr. Fernés, to be chairman of this committee. 

Economic cost of statehood: As to the so-called savings which 
Puerto Rico enjoys by not paying Federal taxes, this is a misstatement 
of fact. Puerto Rico does not contribute directly to the Federal Treas- 
ury, but it does contribute indirectly since it purchases over $800 mil- 
lion of American goods yearly, all of which are manufactured in cor- 
porations which pay Federal taxes. Furthermore, Puerto Rico does 
not receive Federal funds in the same proportion in which States of 
the Union receive such funds. In 1957 Puerto Rico received in grant- 
in-aids, only $18.49 per capita, while States such as Nevada received 
$65.45 per capita, in spite of the fact that the per capita income of 
Puerto Rico is one-fifth of the per capita income of the State of 
Nevada. 

The Bureau of the Budget recently made a report on the cost of 
statehood for Puerto Rico figuring same in the amount of $188 mil- 
lion. This report was based on the estimate for the fiscal year 
1958-59. There are several errors and omissions in this report, as 
follows: 

1. The average old age aid in Puerto Rico as of December 1958 was 
$8.19 monthly, while the national average was $64.16 and the State 
that paid the minimum amount was Mississippi with $29.56. The 
children in Puerto Rico receive $3.70, while the national average is 
$28.29. There are close to 200,000 old people in Puerto Rico who 
could qualify under the old age aid and about 150,000 children. If 
Puerto Rico were a State of the Union, it could pay at least $30 for 
old age aid and $17 for children’s aid. Since the present appropria- 
tion by Congress for this service in Puerto Rico is only $8.5 million, 
the Federal appropriation would be increased to $82,800,000. Since 
the amount heated in the Bureau of the Budget report was only $12,- 
700,000, the additional payments to Puerto Rico would have to be 
increased by $70,100,000. ‘To obtain this Federal grant of $82,800,000, 
the government of Puerto Rico would have to contribute $19,800,000. 
Since the present appropriation is $8,400,000, the additional contribu- 
tion of the State government would only be $11,400,000. This esti- 
mate has been confirmed by the Bureau of the Budget as per enclosed 
letter of November 25 (exhibit 1). 

It has been alleged that Puerto Rico would not have funds to con- 
tribute the additional funds. This is not so. The taxes that would 
accrue to the Government from the circulation of this additional 
Federal funds would create more than sufficient funds to raise the 
additional $11,400,000 required. 

2. Another item included incorrectly as a loss is corporation income 
tax of tax-exempt corporations amounting to $25 million, as again 
ratified by the above letter of the Bureau of the Budget. This 
amount would not be a loss to the Government of Puerto Rico since 
it is not at present a revenue, nor would it be a total loss to the 
economy of the island, because a substantial amount of these funds 
are retained by corporations which transfer them to continental 
United States. This amount should not be included as a cost of 
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statehood in its totality. I have included $20 million, $5 million as 
a loss. Furthermore, we would request Congress under the terms 
of our enabling act to consider honoring existing tax exemptions 
until the expiration of the tax-exempt grant. 

3. The tax basis for estimating the personal income tax we under. 
stand was based on the same family size as in continental United 
States. This does not apply in Puerto Rico where the average family 
is 5.6, hence families with incomes under $4,000 would not be sub- 
ject to Federal income tax. The number of income tax returns ip 
excess of $4,000 gross income filed in 1958 were only 26,547. This 
correction would reduce the estimate of this item by about $16 million, 

4, Another advantage which would accrue to Puerto Rico by be- 
coming a State is that it would be in a position to refine all its sugar, 
At present we are only authorized to refine 130,000 tons. Should we 
be able to refine 1,100,000 tons of sugar with an added value of about 
$33 million this would be another reduction in the deficit. 

5. Under the soil bank program, Puerto Rico would be entitled to 
an allocation of $500,000, as indicated in the same letter of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

6. Under the school lunch program, Puerto Rico is participating 
only up to 36.7 percent of enrollment, while Louisiana participates 
with 67 percent. If Puerto Rico doubled its participation it would 
receive an additional $3 million. 

Summing up, we find that the omissions and errors in estimates in 
the Bureau of the Budget figures amount to: 


1. Additional Federal grants for public assistance____.____________ $70, 100, 000 
2. Corporations income tax on tax-exempt corporations________-__ 20, 000, 000 
3. Excess in estimated personal income tax__----------------_--- 16, 000, 000 
4. Biiied valos Of sugar PRBRAG in aici oat ieiinceccin nus 33, 000, 000 
Gh, MO I a cident ge inne gn sleen alipettiniciaaliGanbliitahncesads 500, 000 
rr a I i ices ccrniepectsas epitome ent abipetsensesbaimpinsen aon ealapeennenieh 3, 000, 000 

TORR i Bin cS Sob ee ad, a ES 142, 600, 000 


There are other items which require careful scrutiny and which we 
have been unable to consider because of the short time we have had 
the report available, such as “Other excise taxes” figured at $14,- 
880,000, but using for the present the corrections mentioned above, 
the estimated figure of $188 million of the Bureau of the Budget 
report would have to be reduced to $45,400,000. 

This amount could again be substantially reduced if Puerto Rico 
through its congressional representation, could obtain from the public 
works program, additional appropriations for Puerto Rico as has been 
the case with respect to Alaska recently, as mentioned in the second 
letter herewith submitted from the Bureau of the Budget (exhibit 2). 
Alaska obtained $28.5 million in an omnibus act in transitional grants, 
as you are all aware. The public works appropriation bill for 1960 
of $661 million made no appropriation that I know of to Puerto Rico, 
but included appropriations for Alaska of $396,000 and Hawaii of 
$1,841,000. 

Another advantage of statehood is the opportunity that it would 
offer Puerto Rico to fare better from Felerel Govertuent purchasing, 
since it would be entitled to greater protection in this sense with its 
unemployment ratio twice as high as the national average, as con- 
templated in the Area Development Act, S, 3683. Besides that, of 
course, there are other incomes. 
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It is not correct to say that the income of the local government 
would be reduced by the amount of the Federal taxes which would be 
collected in Puerto Rico. The individuals with incomes above $4,000 
and corporations would have to pay Federal taxes, but the local gov- 
ernment would always receive its own excise taxes and income tax. 
The rates, of course, ‘would have to be reduced in order to reduce the 
tax burden upon the citizens of Puerto Rico to a reasonable amount, 
but the increased volume of funds in circulation would compensate in 
part for the reductions. Furthermore, the net income of Puerto Rico 
is increasing at the rate of $60 million a year, and it is continuing to 
increase. While the population is static, so that even assuming a cost 
to the economy of $40 or $50 million, such cost would be only 
transitory V. 

We wish to announce to the committee that in view of these dis- 
crepancies, the Statehood Party of Puerto Rico is retaining the serv- 
ices of a competent and well- -known firm of economic analysts, to 
make a complete and thorough analysis of this problem, which we will 
submit to the committee as an additional exhibit if possible. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, that exhibit will be made a part 
of the file of the committee when received. 

Mr. Ferre. We maintain that substantial savings can also be made 
in the operation of the present government of Puerto Rico if certain 
policies are corrected, and if greater stimulus is given to basic indus- 
tries which have been greatly “hurt by these policies, such as the sugar 
industry and agric ulture in general, 

The sugar industry : The sugar industry in particular has not been 
given any substanti: ul help, until the last 3 years, but quite to the con- 
trary has been greatly hurt by government policies. The sugar cil 
duction of the island which was 1,372,000 tons in 1952, suffered : 
calamitous drop in the year 1958 when it dropped to 990,000 tons, S 
great measure clue to these policies and also because of the inefficiency 
of the Land Authority of Puerto Rico which owns 32,000 acres of 
sugar land and which has had a tremendous drop in its productivity. 
Those farms are called proportional benefit farms and are equivalent 
to collective farms. They do not pay income taxes and they are sup- 
posed to distribute the profits among the laborers. Instead of profits 
many of them are working with a deficit because of the reduced pro- 
duction of these areas. This has in turn done considerable harm to 
the sugar mills which depended on the sugarcane and some of them 
have shut down with serious curtailment in employment. The drop 
in the sugar crop of Puerto Rico in 1958 was approximately equiva- 
lent to $30 million. 

Had the government of Puerto Rico followed a policy of stimulat- 
ing greater produc tivity and helped the sugar mills and the cane farm- 
ers to modernize and improve their operations, this would not have 
taken place. In our opinion, all sugar mills and lands at present op- 
erated by the government should be sold to private interests, coopera- 
tives, and sm: ll farmers and the amount invested by the government in 
these properties, which could yield approximately $60 million, could 
be used to complete the school system of the island and to reduce the 
outstanding debt, with the consequent reduction in interests, elimi- 
nating the need ‘of additional bond issues, such as the $20 million 
issues contemplated now. 
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Government paternalism: The paternalistic attitude of the present 
government is responsible for the considerable taxload necessary jn 
Puerto Rico, since government-owned properties do not produce Yey. 
enues for the insular government. 

The Commonwealth government has not stimulated the develop. 
ment of private hospitals, which could serve to take a great deal of 
the load in public assistance from the government. While in the 
continental United States about 50 percent of the hospital funds 
appropriated by the Federal Government have been granted to private 
institutions which serve to take over a considerable amount of the 
hospitalization load, in Puerto Rico more than 95 percent of the funds 
have been assigned to public hospitals and the development of private 
hospitals has been greatly curtailed. Here again a wiser policy to 
stimulate private initiative would cut down the revenue requirements 
for the government and would give better hospital facilities to the 
middle class, without adversely affecting hospital care of the destitute. 

Puerto Rico’s government also owns the telegraph and part of the 
telephone systems which operate at a substantial loss. This is another 
instance where government ownership should be abandoned and pri- 
vate ownership should take over to cut down the government operating 
expenses. 

The government of Puerto Rico operates an office of price control 
at a yearly cost of $442,000, long after there is any need for such an 
office since there is no emergency which would justify such procedure. 

Puerto Rico also operates a superfluous State Department at a 
vearly cost of $588,179, an unnecessary Washington office at a cost 
of $95,000 a year, and spends $34,500 a year in publishing a booklet 
called “Que Pasa en Puerto Rico,” which originally had the initials 
“T.S.A.” after the words “Puerto Rico,” but these were eliminated 
about 5 years ago by order of the governor (exhibit No.3). And the 
exhibit shows the booklet which had the words “Puerto Rico, U.S.A.” 
and it was ordered to eliminate the initials. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was that to save printing costs ? 

Mr. Ferre. Apparently. [Laughter. ] 

I was a member of the legislature when this was done, Mr. 
Chairman, and when I was informed of this directive and the 
directive was to the effect that the magazine, which was already 
published, had to be destroyed because they had the initials “U.S.A.” 
and they had to be excluded, I tried to get the information on the 
loss attributed to that, but it was denied to me. 

In the area of housing the policy of the government of Puerto 
Rico is not to operate self-liquidating projects by selling the land to 
the homeowners, but to maintain such title in government hands and 
giving only a right of usufruct to the homebuilders. This again is 
a limitation to the freedom of the citizens and establishes a financial 
load on the government. Should all these properties be sold out the 
government would receive considerable income which would cut down 
its tax requirements. 

The government of Puerto Rico has radio and television stations 
in operation which we believe are unnecessary, since the same service 
can be obtained from the private institutions for a very much re 
duced amount. The operation of the television station costs the gov- 
ernment $955,000 yearly and the radio station $200,000. The State 
of New York, with a population seven times as large as that of Puerto 
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Rico, appropriates approximately $515,000 yearly for educational TV 
purposes through private stations. 

The division of community education of the department of educa- 
tion consists of moving picture studios and moving picture projec- 
tion trucks that go around the island showing moving pictures with 
political propaganda. This costs $737,000 a year. [ Applause. ] 

The government of Puerto Rico also publishes a weekly with 536,000 
issues a week called “Escuela” and another one called “Semana” with 
959.000 issues or a total of 788,000 issues, which is equal to the com- 
bined circulation of the other newspapers in Puerto Rico. These 
weeklies are circulated free to all the schoolchildren and are vehicles 
of political indoctrination, as pointed out during the recent investi- 
gation of the Civil Rights Commission. The appropriation for this 
pur ose is $461,000 a year. All these are instruments designed to 
establish a program of thought control. 

In advertising, the government of Puerto Rico spends approxi- 
mately $3 million a year spending taxpayers’ money in unnecessary 
full-page advertisements such as the one herewith inclosed as exhibit 
No. 4, to celebrate “Consumers Week.” In traveling expenses, the 
budget appropriations amount to $3,400,000. 

Extravagant government cost: Puerto Rico has the most extrava- 
gant State government under the American flag. | Applause. | For 
example, the cost of the executive mansion to Puerto Rico is $81,860 
just under the appropriation for the State of New York, which is 
$84,370, and considerably more than all the other States. The appro- 
priation in Pennsylvania is $47,076; in Connecticut, $31,346; in Ili- 
nois, $45,980; and in Texas, $25,000. (See exhibit 5 for all other 
States.) The appropriation for expenses of the executive mansion 
in the year 1940-41 in Puerto Rico was $9,000, and in 1946-47, the 
year of our latest appointed Governor, it was $22,000. Under Gov- 
ernor Pinero, our first elected Governor, it was $27,500. 

Our legislative cost is equally extravagant. The appropriation for 
our legislature during the year 1959 was $2,050,000. The State of 
Mississippi, which has twice our income per capita, appropriated in 
1958, $1,100,000 for its legislature; Ohio, $1,200,000; Dalaeadlo, the 
State of Congressman Aspinall, $385,000; Oregon, $225,000; Idaho, 
$49,000; Washington, $513,000; and the wealthy State of Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,900,000. 

The legislative appropriation in Puerto Rico was $317,000 in 1940- 
41 and $546,000 in 1946-47, the year of our last appointed Governor. 

Certainly, we could make a substantial saving in the operation of 
our government which would in no way affect its efficient operation, 
and which would permit us to pay Federal taxes and in return we 
would obtain the right to have Puerto Rican members in the U.S. 
Congress and to enjoy the blessings of statehood. [Applause.] 

_ As a member of the business community, with important business 
investments on the island, I reaffirm that statehood would help to 
give stability to our economy by doing away with the political un- 
certainty that creates lack of confidence in the destiny of Puerto Rico. 
This uncertainty makes investment. rate in the island lower than it 
could be under statehood. Whatever additional taxes were to be paid, 
we would pay gladly to assure the stability which would come to 
Puerto Rico from the enjoyment of its sovereign rights convinced that 
m the long run they would be greatly compensated by increased eco- 
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nomic activity. Such payments could be judged as an insuranee 
premium. 

Economically, therefore, statehood would be an asset to Puerto 
Rico, and the payment of Federal taxes cannot be construed ag q 
burden, but merely as our normal contribution to the national budget 
out of which we would receive our corresponding participation to 
stimulate our general welfare and economic growth. But essentially. 
statehood for Puerto Rico is not an economic issue. At stake is the 
hallowed sacred right of Americans to exercise the right of self-de. 
termination and to enjoy the full blessings of representative demoe- 
racy. 

To us, American citizens of Puerto Rico, as to all American citizens, 
no matter where from, this can only mean the enjoyment of equal 
rights and equal duties, with full political dignity as a peer of al] 
other States of the Union, dedicated to the common effort of main. 
taining our freedoms. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brren. Without objection, the staff will decide which of Mr. 
Ferre’s exhibits will be made a part of the record and which will go 
into the file. 

(The documents follow :) 

(Committee note: Exhibits Nos. 3, 4, and 6 can be found in the file 
of the committee. ) 

Exuisit No. 1 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bunget, 
Washington, D.C. November 25, 1959. 
Mr. Luis A. FERRE, 
Ponce, P.R. 

My Drar Mr. Ferre: We have received your letter of November 7, 1959, con- 
cerning the report compiled by the Bureau of the Budget for the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, on the flow of Federal funds into, and re- 
ceipts from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The report was based on data 
furnished to this office by various Federal agencies using similar criteria. As 
noted in the report and in our letter to the committee, certain qualifications and 
limitations attached to the data. Correct and complete information does not 
exist in all instances, and estimates based on available material and informed 
judgment were used. 

The figures on public assistance grants were furnished to us by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. In calculating the amount which might have 
been granted to Puerto Rico if it were treated like an estate, the Department 
began with the assumption that the total amount spent on public assistance in 
the Commonwealth would have been the same in fiscal year 1959 even if Puerto 
Rico had been treated like a State. The Department then merely recalculated 
the Federal portion of the total 1959 program on the basis of the State formulas 
rather than the special formula for Puerto Rico. Under the State formulas, 
the Federal share of the program would have been $12.7 million rather than 
the $8.5 million maximum authorized under current law. 

Use of any other basis for recalculating the amounts of public assistance grants 
would have been most difficult for the Federal Government since such other basis 
would depend entirely on the degree and manner in which the Commonwealth 
might decide to alter its program and level of public assistance payments. As 
you point out, under the formulas applicable to the States the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay $24 of the first $30 of monthly payments made by Puerto Rico to 
qualifiec recipients of old-age assistance, aid to the blind and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. It would pay $14 of the first $17 of monthly pay- 
ments made to qualified recipients of aid to dependent children. If Puerto Rico 
were to increase the payments to those levels, and if, as you estimate, the number 
of recipients of aid to the aged increased to 200,000 and the number of recipi- 
ents of aid to dependent children increased to 150,000, Puerto Rico’s share 
of the costs of such a program for the aged and dependent children would 
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amount to about $19.8 million and the Federal share would increase to about 

98 million. Of course, there would be additional funds required of both the 
United States and Puerto Rico to cover the costs of payments to the blind and 
the disabled and to cover administrative and medical expenses. However, the 
degree to which the Commonwealth could or would increase its contributions, or 
even maintain it current level of contributions, is debatable since, if it were 
treated like a State, its tax revenues would also be declining drastically at the 
same time. In view of such unknowns, it appeared more reasonable to base 
the calculations on the current level of program activity. 

The Department of Agriculture informed us that it would be unfeasible to 
estimate the amount of any payments which might be made in Puerto Rico under 
the soil bank program. Application of the program in the Commonwealth is dis- 
eretionary under current law, but to date no need for the extension of the pro- 
gram to Puerto Rico has been determined. We do note, only by way of compari- 
gon, that less than 25 million acres of mainland farms are now under contract 
in the soil bank program. The average Federal payment for such land is about 
$10 an acre. Solely on a proportionate farm-area basis and disregarding the 
element of need, less than 50,000 acres of Puerto Rican farmland might be under 
contract and payments to the Commonwealth farmers would be under $500,000 
a year. 

The corporation taxes which you mention were computed in our report on the 
presumption that Puerto Rico would be treated exactly like the States. In- 
cluded were taxes which would be owed by corporations which now have a tax- 
exempt status under laws applicable to the Commonwealth. No consideration 
was given to any specific or special conditions which might apply if Puerto 
Rico actually were a State. On the basis of equal treatment, the taxes were 
estimated using current levels of income and consumption. 

Sincerely, 
RaouLt ARCHAMBAULT, Jr., 
Assistant Director. 


EXHIBIT No. 2 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1959. 
Mr. Luis A. FERRE, 
Ponce, P.R. 

My Dear Mr. Ferre: By separate letter I am replying to your inquiry of 
November 7, 1959, concerning certain data in the report compiled by the Bureau 
of the Budget on the flow of Federal funds into, and receipts from, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. I hope that you will find the response useful and 
satisfactory. 

At our meeting on November 19, you will recall we discussed various other 
matters including, in particular, the benefits which have accrued to Alaska 
and Hawaii as a result of statehood. Basically, the administration’s policy 
with respect to the new States is to treat them as the equals of other States 
and under the same general laws and regulations that apply to other States. 
That policy is being carried out in the case of Alaska under the terms of the 
Alaska Omnibus Act, Public Law 86-70, and will be carried out in the case 
of Hawaii under terms of a comparable bill being prepared at this time. 

With respect to Hawaii, equal treatment will require numerous, though 
minor, changes in existing law and Federal programs. The changes in statutes 
and programs affecting Alaska were much more drastic. There the Federal 
Government is divesting itself of responsibility for the administration of local 
justice, a prison system, fish and wildlife programs, a highway and airport 
program, and other major responsibilities which are normally those of a State. 
To assist Alaska in assuming comparable functions, the Alaska Omnibus Act 
authorized the appropriation of $28.5 million in transitional grants over a 
d-year period. Major changes were also made in certain grant-in-aid programs, 
particularly in the Federal-aid highway program, to accord Alaska equal treat- 
ment. It is doubtful that such action could or would ever have been taken 
under conditions other than statehood. 

Hqual treatment for Puerto Rico would not involve major transfers of existing 
Federal functions with the possible exception of the customs and internal 
Tevenue operations which the United States now administers for the local 
government. However, as our survey on the flow of funds indicates, there 
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would be drastic changes in the operation of internal revenue and customs 
laws if Puerto Rico were treated like the States. There might also be as 
your letter of November 7 points out, increases in Federal payments to Puerto 
Rico, particularly in the public assistance area. Under conditions of equa) 
treatment there would be a reduction in Federal-aid airport grants ang ho 
change in Federal-aid highway grants. 

Aside from equal treatment under existing law, Alaska and Hawaii, of 
course, benefit now from full representation in the Congress. Their Senators 
and Representatives are able to present the views of their States on new matters 
coming before the Congress including the various programs, such as the public 
works programs, which involve Federal aid to, and operations within the States 
They are also able to secure much more expeditious and effective action on 
matters of particular interest to their States. Alaska, for example, was able 
to secure action on legislation in the past session which it had unsuccessfully 
sought as a territory for some time. 

Sincerely, 
Raovut ARCHAMBAULT, Jr., 
Assistant Director. 


EXHIBIT 5 


Governors’ salaries and official residence expenses 























State Governor | Residence Total 
salary | expenses 
PN he eat cwiacsknenbaeaiinvaltehbena oh $25, 000 | $20, 000 $45, 000 
Arizona... Saitek ks teens nascngcccCn tsb RweRSuueseaebeenl 18, 500 |_.-.-- | 18, 500 
Arkansas - __-.---- WAM Gs abel eee thaw ns Un annebad 10, 000 | 12, 000 22.000 
DS ee a 9 8 a ck ci cncasnecadsincesustacasns 40, 000 | 12, 000 | 52. 000 
UD ass scat cece noch i ini a bp neem 20,000){..-... paca 20, 000 
Re ce ecte dans on 15, 000 | 31, 346 46, 346 
ie a Lee ceel Z 4 fh | 17, 500 
Florida_.. a ee ee 22, 500 | 17, 000 | 39, 500 
Se ee nai cee 12, 000 | 12, 000 | 24, 000 
Idaho__- ee ita esd. Septic. Seales JE ORE eas 12, 500 4, 825 | 17, 325 
TS ie dh EE clinic cmmensiatl eccnea ence 25, 000 | 45, 980 | 70, 980 
a a 15, 000 15, 500 | 30, 500 
WOW bie cob ei. . 20, 000 7,042 27, 042 
SAS. 4 tt iE Sag aackda ba beacon ac eta wa eeawanll 15, 000 10, 375 | 25, 375 
RO Di Soi ie i ae a i atieeaaat | 18, 000 14, 605 32, 605 
Sn EERE nat Soya a a arse sy 18, 000 | 17, 742 35, 742 
Weis i 5225-52055 oie fare, pte. oak onc Rsctagutteal ag add 10, 000 | 15, 500 25, 500 
Maryland Be be oe a ee a ae 15, 000 22, 000 | 37,000 
SI = Bate 0k DES Senko Ot hacia hs kdaeeba tine eke 20, 000 ie 20, 000 
I Boca ican biks on Soild ds cudid du ddbelne Wudiicadidlendéed 22, 500 23 22, 500 
I aks. daciclans céieah - ceksd —dopeddece bb UR<~cugae~daeinhe 19, 000 }_.._-. éuat ll 19, 000 
Mississippi - - - - - - iit csustetidccculsutueskens meroabee ek 15, 000 | 12, 500 | 27, 500 
a a er easel 25, 000 30, 000 55, 000 
Dee Lt. oe ce 2. ae 12, 500 8, 030 20, 530 
PD. 3.5. cbinecnic ncn ol cata ait 11, 000 6, 360 17, 360 
AS Si eal a Seer i ints Ce aR ie Eee a 18, 000 7, 200 25, 200 
New Hampshire... -_- ee eR see et re ae 15, 000 
West ce sks edt. i os iil. Litas 30, 000 30, 000 
es a. csi de Shido cbageducaeey)balevunye~dagsenee 17, 500 ad ae ole 17, 500 
I ee a hs te od. Sebene eid eanmaaenl 50, 000 84, 370 | 134, 370 
North Carolina _- eceest ee Ss gst JR eee 15, 000 39, 113 54, 113 
North Dakota_--_.....-- nabadors. Get dd Iw acidivina iba 4 10, 000 2, 700 12, 700 
te Te eo ae iat Sobel ceed chia 25, 000 15, 616 40, 616 
Oklahoma. --.---- =~ need 15, 000 10, 750 25, 780 
Oregon _ _- Bae Sol Saeed th eee Fs 17, 500 |___- +b ee 17, 500 
ea S053 25 =. 23s i... aiasad Jiao i 35, 000 47, 076 82, 076 
I ee ce RAIL i titecn nines wane 15, 000 
Teen TTT ene aoe 15, 000 15, 425 30, 425 
CAS) SS: TOTS EES CET: PN Sey Ae aCe 13, 000 |.......- 13, 000 
Wemmeiiies . F302 52 de lich. es eck asta i ka 12, 000 9, 000 21, 000 
RN Di NE eee te chy ee ra dank tSEek bn 25, 000 25, 000 50, 000 
I er eae miei Ueieiabd pueiemeaend 12, 000 23, 500 35, 500 
Was UL iewsigs Joel ediv suis cds tg eee te 12, 500 
Weis. wa Sets~ ts... desert liadb isch ans ~ctild ibis. ode ebcdnn 20, 000 | 20, 219 40, 219 
NN ne eg ed 15, 000 12, 000 27,000 
SRS RL ETI pe Sel SE Le CRE Be piel rn ee ee | 17, 500 31, 350 48, 850 
Wee lOO. tee iO a sd tc ee chi 20, 000 23, 630 43, 630 
Weis a6as . a ve, ~<a yea dab ecause ten -Srlaees-atdabiags 15, 000 7, 000 22, 000 
Puerto Rico. __- tesa s, i ater 10, 600 81, 860 92, 460 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ferre, I am very pleased that this committee, 


after several days in Puerto Rico, has the opportunity to talk with 


you across the hearing table because I know of the great respect in 
which you are held in Puerto Rico. I also know that you are, if any- 
one is, the focal point around which this drive for statehood centers. 

Mr. Ferre. With Mr. Garcia. : 

Mr. O’Brien. I have several questions, and I would ask the audi- 
ence, no matter what their feelings may be, to refrain from engaging 
in any indications of approval or disapproval [applause] and both. 

As I said at the outset, this is peer one of the most important 
congressional] inquiries that has taken place in Puerto Rico. At stake 
ultimately—from what we hear, what we recommend, what Congress 
ultimately decides—could come your entire future. Those problems 
are not decided by emotion. 

We have had in the last few days the expression of viewpoints 
of all sorts. We have sat here and in San Juan dispassionately. We 
intend to read carefully all of those expressions, and we will deter- 
mine them, we hope, without emotion or without political considera- 
tion. 

One of the things that has troubled me since we have arrived here— 
and I ean only speak for myself now—is that we are told the pending 
legislation or any variation of it which might be adopted by Congress 
would be the death knell of statehood, that those who support it— 
we have been told by some—do have an ultimate goal and that ulti- 
mate goal is to get independence. All of those things are in the 
record. 

Now we have testimony from a very able citizen who has spoken 
in glowing terms about statehood. He has spoken in glowing terms 
toa committee which has knowledge not only of your scene here but 
came here with knowledge of the facts of life in Washington. 

It would be extreme on our part to say you will have statehood to- 
morrow, and it would be extreme on our part to say you will not 
have statehood for a hundred years. Somewhere in between perhaps 
liesthe truth. But I have the feeling, and the feeling has been grow- 
ing since the gentleman from Oregon asked a question the other day, 
that the status of Puerto Rico to a great extent is a rudderless shi 
ona sea of uncertainty. Now even you who advocate statehood should, 
I think, as a matter of hard commonsense say, “statehood when ?” 

And then outline to the people here and to Congress the program 
which would prepare you for statehood on that target date. 

I know if I lived in Puerto Rico I probably would be crying out 
“Now,” too, but I happen to work in Washington and I know it is 
impossible to get statehood now. 

[am a battle-scarred veteran of a couple of statehood fights. I 
went through them for Alaska and Hawaii. I know how long it took, 
and I know how tough the opposition can be. 

I think if I were advocating statehood here in Puerto Rico, I would 
say something like “statehood is my objective”—with no guarantee, 
of course—“statehood in 1970 with a program leading up to it now.” 

What would be your comment on that, Mr. Ferre? 

Mr. Ferre. My comment, Mr. Chairman, is that we believe that 
the important thing now is to set the objective, just as you have said. 
We want Puerto Rico to have a chance to decide now if it wants state- 
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hood, and then to set the goal to obtain it just as soon at it can. Oneg 
the decision is made, once Puerto Rico’s desire has been expressed in q 

lebiscite, which can give the people of Puerto Rico a chance to express 
itself really. Nota plebiscite that would have other issues that would 
prevent the people from having their honest expression, which is of po 
consequence because we are going to work and work to this achieye. 
ment as soon as we can. 

We know as a practical matter—and I want my people to hear 
this because you have said it, too—it is not going to be easy to get 
statehood immediately. It will take time to convince public opinion 
in the United States, it will take time to convince Congress, as 
Alaska and Hawaii did. 

But this has been changed now. Alaska took 12 years to become a 
State of the Union, or more than that, but remember that the question 
was different. At that time, the precedent had been broken. Before 
Alaska and Hawaii both came into the Union, no noncontiguous 
Territories with cultural extraction of a different nature were ad- 
mitted to the Union. So that was a barrier that had to be gone over, 
which took many years to go over. That barrier is now out of the way, 

Puerto Rico can be admitted as a State of the Union, I am sure, 
because we are confident of the sense of justice of the American people 
and the sense of justice of Congress, because that is the precedent of 
other States in all of its history—that Puerto Rico, if it demands 
statehood, will get statehood. 

The issue now is that there is another important aspect of the 
matter. It is not only economics involved, it is how—with the world 
in turmoil, when Latin America is developing at a tremendous rate 
of population growth, a great explosion of population, and people 
seeking higher standards of living are leading the world to seek help 
for these countries, how can Puerto Rico serve that purpose? How im- 

ortant can Puerto Rico be to tie the United States to Latin America 
in understanding and friendship and progress ? 

That was changed also, the time it might take, because the United 
States and Congress now have to think not only of the economics 
but how can Puerto Rico serve best the interest and the peace of the 
world and of our country. 

We feel that this consideration is very important, that Puerto Rico 
can serve a very important purpose there because we, as Americans, 
understand the people of Latin America. They will feel proud that 
we have become a State of the Union, and their minds will open up, 
their hearts will open up to better understand what America wants. 
That is why we think that Puerto Rico can be so important, and that 
is why we feel that the time element possibly will be greatly shortened 
from previous experience. 

But the important thing is, do we want to be a State of the Union! 
If Puerto Rico wants to be a State of the Union, then both Congress 
and Puerto Rico should set the goal and work toward it. And the 
sooner, of course, that we get it, the better because of that under- 
standing which is so important to our peace and to our freedoms. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you for your statement because I think it jibes 
toa great extent with mine. 

I know there are certain considerations which would have to in- 
fluence your response, but I do feel that it is almost cruel to provoke 
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enthusiasm for statehood now or even tomorrow when we know the 
ractical side. ane 

J agree with you that when we knocked down this idea of con- 
tiguity that it could have shortened the time. But even with all the 
things that might shorten it, including our posture in Latin America 
and so forth, it is still a tough job. Any statehood fight is a tough 
a do have a period in between where you must cover the ga 
economically. You are a businessman and one of the leading busi- 
nessmen in all Puerto Rico, and I think you understand that better 
than I who has never been a businessman. 

Mr. Ferre. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, that of course 
one important aspect of this Latin American situation is this, which I 
would like to mention : 

We are American citizens, but if we go to Latin America and want 
to help our country in things that are important, we are looked down 
upon. es i vP 

They tell us, “What are you? You are American citizens, yes. 
What kind of American citizens?” 

Now, we feel that we can serve our country much better if we in 
South America can talk with them with the same respect they have 
for you or any members of the committee that belong to a State of the 
Union. That is why I think this matter will be worked out, why I 
think the Congress will understand it, why I think the people of the 
United States will understand it. So I am not afraid, we are not 
afraid of the time. What we want is the decision. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you, sir. I think all I have suggested 
and you have agreed to is that the kite of statehood must have a tail 
of practicability. ‘That is all I am suggesting. 

r. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Ferre, of course I am glad to be here in your 
home community. 

I have visited with you in Washington and visited with you in San 
Juan, but to be here in Ponce with you is a pleasure indeed. 

I am impressed, too, with your sincerity, and I have been impressed 
all the way through with the sincerity of all of those who have ap- 
peared before our committee, both the advocates of independence, the 
advocates of the present status, Commonwealth, and the advocates of 
statehood, and perhaps the advocates of statehood when. 

I think Mr. O’Brien’s statement here should be a very sobering 
effect upon the people who advocate the status of statehood based upon 
immediacy, especially the young students of the university, because 
these matters are not accomplished overnight. They are matters that 
takea long time to get. 

Perhaps it was inadvertent on the part of your mimeographer, but 
the copy of your statement which I received left out the part on page 
8 that referred to what I had said about Alaska’s investment. I 
have it now but it was not in my copy so I did not know what you 
were talking about. 

I would ask you if you would furnish to the committee a statement 
of the investment from outside of Alaska, placed in Alaska from the 
United States, within the last 8 years, as well as the statement of the 
investment placed in Puerto Rico from the United States within the 
last 8years. Would you be kind enough to do that? 
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Mr. Ferre. I will do my best to get it. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If you will, please. 

On page 20, you referred to an unnecessary expense, in your 
opinion, or perhaps an exorbitant expense for the publication of cop. 
tain material which advertises Puerto Rico, and also perhaps ag tp 
the method in which it has been done. Of course, you are well aware 
of the fact that Alaska, but particularly Hawaii, not only kept ay 
office in Washington which cost a lot of money, but also they gave oy; 
many publications similar to the one to which you make reference 
and that at the present time the State of Arizona and also the State 
of Colorado publish such documents and circulate them more or legs 
freely chrosiphoitt the United States. 

Those are matters in passing. They do not mean anything as far 
as weighing the record is concerned, no more than a demonstration, 

You have always been an advocate of statehood ? 

Mr. Ferre. All my life. 

Mr. Asprnatu. And you are to be congratulated for your position, 
You also realize, of course, that statehood was not possible 17 years 
ago or 12 years ago or 10 years ago or 5 years ago, and that the refer. 
ence made to our colleague, Mr. Ferndés, ever having the chance at an 
time of being up to the top of this committee was more or less face- 
tious / 

Mr. Ferre. Yes, sir; and I meant it in the same way, of course, 

Mr. Asprnaty. Fine. Let me ask you some questions. 

Mr. Ferre. Do you want me to answer about the expenses in Wash- 
ington? The Alaska and Hawaii expenses were privately done and 
made to make both Alaska and Hawaii a State of the Union. 

Mr. Asprnatt. May I say there have been some charges made in 
testimony that certain expenses were being borne by the government, 
that certain expenses were being borne by this political party and that 
political party, and I have asked that those statements be substan- 
tiated and certain reports be made to this committee. 

Inasmuch as there is very little possibility that Congress would now 
order or would ever order a plebiscite at its own request on the ques- 
tion of independence, statehood, or Commonwealth, would you attempt 
a plebiscite under the authorization of the Commonwealth legislature 
on the matter of statehood alone, in order to determine what the good 
people of Puerto Rico want in this respect? 

Mr. Ferre. Mr. Chairman, if a plebiscite were offered by the Leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico, as has been offered in all other Territories, 
on the basis of statehood, yes or no, we would accept it tomorrow. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The next question is: If Congress should make it 
clear that H.R. 9234 does not preclude the granting of statehood status 
to Puerto Rico whenever the people of Puerto Rico express their de- 
sire for statehood, would you oppose the legislation ? 

Mr. Ferre. We would oppose it before the next election, Mr. Chair- 
man. I mean after the next election we would be willing to accept 4 
modification. 

Mr. Asrrnati. That leads me, then, to my next question: There has 
been much said about the present Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 
Do you favor the continuance of the Federal Relations Act as is until 
Puerto Rico becomes a State, with the likelihood that the traditional 
time of 25 to 35 years—I am not saying it is going to take that long 
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and I do not want to mislead the people of Puerto Rico, but that is the 
traditional period. For all other States, even the State of Colorado, 
the State of Oklahoma, the State of Arizona, and all the other States, 
the traditional period is 25 to 35 years—with the likelihood that the 
traditional time of 25 to 35 years will be required after the people of 
Puerto Rico express their support of the status of statehood ? 

Mr. Ferre. Mr. Chairman, I would have absolute faith in the hon- 
esty and spirit of justice of Congress to give statehood to Puerto Rice 
as soon as Puerto Rico deserves it, and I stand on that statement. 

Mr. Asprvaui. This question you have directly answered. 

Mr. Ferre. We want, of course, the Federal Relations Act to remain 
in the meantime. ; 

Mr. Asprnati. Are you in favor of removing the question of state- 
hood status entirely from a general election of the people of Puerto 
Rico or, in other words, holding a special election for such a plebiscite? 

Mr. Ferre. I agree with that, sir: it should be completely separate. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Ferre, I have been greatly interested in your 
very broad subject here. One thing that impressed me greatly was 
your reference to obtaining the economic level of, say, the poorest 
State. I think you mentioned Mississippi. In that I agree with you. 
It seems to me that is the wrong premise to pursue entirely. 

However, could we not sum the whole thing up here this way: Are 
you not in the position personally in the manner of the man who 
wanted an increase in salary and someone told him that was a bad 
thing because he would have to pay a lot more taxes, and his reply 
was, “You give me the salary and I will pay the taxes”? 

Mr. Ferre. Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of the hillbilly up in the 
hills who told me, “I don’t pay any taxes but I would be very happy to 
make $5,000 and pay taxes.” So that answers you. 

Mr. Wiarton. The immediate problem, I take it, is to have the 
majority vote of the people of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Warton. And the committee, perhaps ? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarron. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powexx. I want to personally thank you, Mr. Ferre, because 
the other day I asked you, through your colleague, Garcia Mendez, if 
you would present sometime this week a statement for the committee 
on the economic feasibility of statehood in answer to the charges made 
by your opposition party that it is economically infeasible. I want 
to thank you for that. 

I wanted to ask you, in your manifold enterprises which total mil- 
lions of dollars, have you ever received any aid from the government, 
Fomento, such as tax exemptions? 

Mr, Ferre. We have enjoyed tax exemption in three of the com- 
panies which we purchased from the government in 1950, and the 
three companies were then operating at a loss. We do not have tax 
exemption in any of our major industries. We never obtained it. I 
would say, in other words, of our income about 15 percent has been 
tax exempt and 85 percent has paid taxes in full. 
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Mr. Powstw. In those industries that you took over that were owned 
by the government, they were operated at a loss by the government 
and are they operated at a loss still? 

Mr. Ferre. No, they are now operating and have been operating— 
after 6 months to a year after we took them over they have been 
operating at a profit. 

Mr. Powe tt. I also note with favor the fact that under your pro- 
gram any business that now has tax exemption, that the status of this 
tax exemption would be honored until it comes to an end. 

Mr. Ferre. That is what I would like to ask Congress, that in order 
to permit Operation Bootstrap to continue in that particular aspect 
that should be granted as a transitory measure. Until the tax exemp. 
tions granted have expired, it would be fair to honor them. 

Mr. Powe. There has been reference, Mr. Chairman, to the report 
of the civil rights commission by two or three of the witnesses.  Inas- 
much as this commission was appointed by the administration of the 
Commonwealth, I think it would be advisable if we could request a 
copy of it for our files. 

Mr. O’Brien. That will be done, and when it is received, it will be 
made a part of the files, if there is no objection. 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Powe.t. Finally, Mr. Ferre, Mr. Sierra, the secretary of labor, 
requested me to see if I could help him to find a solution of his prob- 
lem. One of the things I would like—do you agree /—is there should 
be set up in the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico an agency similar to 
the agency Fomento but devoted exclusively to restoring the agricul- 
tural power, the agricultural income, and the number of agricultural 
workers that Puerto Rico once had. Separate from Fomento, but 
similar to it, to help people in agriculture. 

Mr. Ferre. Yes, I think that more should be done to improve, to 
put agriculture back on its feet. Agriculture has lost a tremendous 
amount of ground in Puerto Rico, and that is why some of the people 
have had to leave the island. Because even though agricultural income 
to the worker may be low, they always have the amount of food they 
can grow on their farms. So if they can stay on their farms growing 
some products, they can certainly enjoy their smaller salaries and 
wages. 

Mr. Powett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ferre has answered about every 
question I had in mind either through the answers to questions which 
were asked by the chairman of the full committee or yourself. 

There is just one small detail. Did you produce your quota last 
year in sugar? 

Mr. Ferre. No, we did not. Of course, there are no quotas now, 
but the amount of sugar produced by Puerto Rico, as indicated, has 
been greatly reduced, and this year we may come up to about 1,100,000 
tons, | would think. 

Mr. WesrLanp. What is your quota, then ? 

Mr. Ferre. Our quota, about 1,372,000 tons. 

Mr. Westtanp. You are, then, say, within 100,000 tons of your 
quota? 

Mr. Ferre. No, we are down about 300,000 tons of the quota. 
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Mr. WestLAnp. Can you give mea reason for that? — 

Mr. Ferre. The reason, as I explained, was that, first of all, the 

vernment operation of this large sector of the economy has done a 

t harm to the growth of sugarcane. And, in the second place, the 
industry has been very much persecuted in Puerto Rico. I 
mean to have sugar in Puerto Rico is to be a bad man. [ Applause. | 

Mr, WestLanv. That is something new. I did not know that. 

Mr. Ferre. He is the whipping boy of Puerto Rico. 

[ would like to correct that. The amount under the quota we were 
able to produce was about 150,000 tons. I am informed by Mr. Gar- 
cia, who is more versed than I am in that particular field. Of course, 
at that time the quota had been reduced. 

Mr. WestLAnp. How many tons to an acre? I believe there are 
32,000 acres under the government , 

Mr. Ferre. There should be on the average of about 35 tons per 


Mr. Wesrianpn. Thirty-five tons? 

Mr. Ferre. That is the average in Puerto Rico, I think. 

Mr. Westianp. That would be about a million tons for the 32,000 

% 

Mr. Ferre. About a million tons; yes. 

Mr. Westuanp. What did it produce, could you tell me? 

Mr. Ferre. I don’t have the facts. 

Mr, Wesrianv. Do you believe you will be able to come up to your 
quota in the coming year? — 

Mr, Ferre. We are looking forward to it. Of course, there is no 
quota at eer We are just trying to raise as much sugarcane as 
weean. This year—I think you will have a witness who will testify 
better to that than I, and I would rather let him do that, Mr, West- 
land. 

Mr, WestLanp. At the coming session of Congress, we will have a 
revision of the Sugar Act coming up. Would it be the intention of 
Puerto Rico to ask for a greater quota? 

Mr. Ferre. We want to keep what we have now, of course, but in 

eral we have always been fighting for higher quotas for Puerto 
ico in the past. Of course, since the quota is based on history and 
capacity to produce, any damage to our history is bad for future 
claims for a higher quota. Puerto Rico could produce with good 
management and with help, we believe, over 1,500,000 and maybe 
1,800,000 tons of sugar. 

Mr. WesTLAND. T would think at the coming session of the legisla- 
ture would be a pretty good time to put in an appeal for an increase. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prosr. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uriman. Mr. Chairman. First I want to congratulate you. 
Mr. Ferre, on your forthright answers to these questions which we 
have asked of you. 

I am considerably concerned about this problem of a plebiscite 
Let me state, first, that there is no question in my mind about vour 
deep sincerity and unselfishness in your advocacy of statehood. ~ But 
in this matter of plebiscite, do you think that the people of Puerto 
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Rico understand now or would understand that their indication, jf 
they so expressed it, for statehood would be an indication for state. 
hood at some future date rather than now ? 

Mr. Ferre. I am sure they would, Mr. Ullman, because we have Q 
people in Puerto Rico who are well informed. They are well read, 
they are well informed. They know Alaska and Hawaii took som 
time to achieve statehood, and they achieved it because they haye 
constantly demanded it. They were turned down in Congress severa] 
times. Weall know their experience. 

You gentlemen and Chairman O’Brien did a great job to help them 
ret over the hurdles. They succeeded because they had confidence, 
he people of Puerto Rico believe they should be a State of the 

Union and are positive we will achieve it. 

Mr. Utitman. Do you not agree that Puerto Rico occupies a bit 
of a unique position in this respect because of its being here in the 
Caribbean, a symbol, let us say, of a Latin American country? 

I know of your deep and sincere concern that American good wil} 
be maintained because this is going to be the basis for any futur 
State association. Do you think there is a danger that, if the citizens 
of Puerto Rico voted for statehood and then the matter came up and 
was defeated in Congress and dragged along for maybe 10 years or 
maybe 15 years or more—do you think there would be a danger of 
a very serious reaction amongst the Latin American people against 
the United States, in other words, of anti-American sentiment? 

Mr. Ferre. Mr. Ullman, I feel that the people of Puerto Rico are 
honest about their desire to become a State of the Union, and they have 
confidence in the spirit of justice of Congress. They would wait a 
reasonable time that may be required to achieve this status and to 
the mechanisms working. We know there are mechanics of the thing, 
It requires publicity, it requires conviction, it requires discussion. But 
we are American citizens, we know there is no other way out. 

There are 50 States in the Union and only Puerto Rico is a terri- 
tory that is not part of the Union. If we ask for it, if we have every 
qualification to have it, and we have confidence that we can put our 
case properly before Congress and the sense of justice of Congress and 
the people of the United States, we know we are going to achieve it 
within a reasonable time. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Mr. Ferre, you have made a very important state- 
ment and we must not let it go unexplained. You made the statement 
that Puerto Rico remained the only territory, Of course, you under- 
stand that Puerto Rico never has occupied the status of an incor- 
porated territory ? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That only incorporated territories have ever been 
given directly or impliedly the promise they would eventually be con- 
sidered for statehood. You also recognize that Puerto Rico was an 
unincorporated territory and had no right as far as tradition to look 
forward to statehood until it took the Commonwealth position. 

You also appreciate, do you not, that we have the Virgin Islands 
and Guam as unorganized territories in the same status as Puerto 
Rico was until 1952 ? 
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So we do not want to mislead the people of Puerto Rico that their 
resent status, impliedly or directly, gives them the right. 
P iets Tas” tp 

Mr, Ferre. Mr. Chairman, I understand that very well and, of 
course, We know from the history of the United States that incor- 

ration is not a prerequisite to becoming a State of the Union. Five 
Bates became States without being incorporated territories. There- 
fore, when I said “territory” I meant territory in its generic sense 
of the word not incorporated territory, because that, to my mind, is 
not an essential condition for statehood. tons 

As far as the other islands like Guam and the Virgin Islands, I 
know it. But you have referred to me that there are realities of life, 
and realities of life are that we are 3 million people, and 3 million 
peo Je isa lot of people. ie 

r. AsprNaLL. That is right, providing you make your argument 
depend entirely on the will of Congress as to disposition, not because 
of any status occupied by the people of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Ferre. I think I made it very clear that the Congress will have 
the ultimate decision. We are, of course, resting on the historic 
precedents and the spirit of justice of Congress. 

Mr. Utuman. I thank the chairman for his contribution, but an 
argument might be made that Puerto Rico does at the present time 
occupy & unique position not occupied by any other territory, incor- 

rated or unincorporated, under its Commonwealth status. 

Now, I think this brings up the $64 question. Is the Common- 
wealth status leading us down the road toward statehood or is it lead- 
ing us somewhere else ? 

Mr. Ferre. Mr. Ullman, I was a member of the constitutional as- 
sembly and I voted for the Commonwealth status, and our party voted 
for the Commonwealth status as a transitory condition which was 
leading Puerto Rico closer to the United States on the road to state- 
hood. That is why we do not object to the Commonwealth as a 
transitory status, but we object to the interpretation that has been 
given to the Commonwealth that it is a permanent status and, there- 
fore, is taking us away from our route to statehood status. 

Mr. Uttman. I asked the questions about the plebiscite because 
I am concerned about all of the enemies of America in the Latin 
American countries, about what these people would think if Puerto 
Rico asked for statehood and did not get statehood, because I know 
the facts of life of what would happen. So I am very seriously 
concerned and I am trying to explore here some possible alternatives. 

As I said in the hearings at San Juan, it seems to me that construc- 
tive opposition here would say, “Let’s take the road under Common- 
wealth that leads toward statehood.” 

Now the problem of the plebiscite arises. I hold you are going to 
get into serious trouble from a propaganda point of view. Would 
it be possible to get a manifestation of the will of the people of the 
island that they wanted to go down the road toward Commonwealth 
dedicated to statehood at such time that the economic situation in the 
island would justify it and at such time as the Congress of the United 
States should vote for it ? 

Mr. Ferre. Our position has been that, Mr. Ullman. In other 
words, that. is why we voted for the Commonwealth, because we under- 
stood the Commonwealth was a road to statehood. When the thing 
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became critical was when amendments were asked in the first hij] 
which were really making the Commonwealth permanent status ang | you W 
giving the sense outside and inside Puerto Rico that something new | ‘Ameri 
had been created under the American Constitution. ( — Mr, 
Mr. Utiman. I understand this, except what I am pointing out jy | the C 
the danger of a plebiscite that says, X over here and you vote fo | WS”! 
statehood, and X over here, you vote for independence. that e 
If the people have that sort of ballot, it seems to me from the tegj. ‘the fir 
pony I have heard they would probably vote over here for stato. States 
hood, But does this give us the alternative we want that will Jeq 1% 
us to statehood, or will it lead us into some kind of propaganda tra made 
that will possibly make it impossible to get statehood ever ? P but th 
Mr. Ferre. I can answer you for Puerto Rico. I don’t think » Mr. 
I think if Puerto Rico voted for statehood, during that process th “#R! 
Commonwealth status would serve for the transitory period, and we and it 
have accepted it that way as a transitory measure. But we must not and pe 
be a rudderless ship—that is what we do not want—like we are today Mr, 
Mr. Utiman. You said you favored the Commonwealth becans favor 
you did feel it a transitory stage that could lead eventually to state. of the 
hood. At what point did you decide it was not a transitory stage Mr. 
toward statehood and was leading somewhere else? rather 
Mr. Ferre. At the point where the Governor of Puerto Rico began label 
to make the statements that he had created a new status, Common. | inter 


| 
wealth, a permanent status, and therefore the doors to statehood and | nant 
independence were closed. | oa 
Mr. Utiman. How soon was this after Commonwealth was voted! to the 
Mr, Ferre. That took place maybe a couple of years after Com. | “2 
monwealth was granted. a 
Mr. Utiman. I am not going to pursue that further. I just have Pei 
one other question about your Datbant Dhilosophy. Me 
You have been critical of Operation Bootstrap. Do you feel that | f re 
this operation has contributed and is contributing today toward the fay , 
growth and prosperity of Puerto Rico? D me 
Mr. Ferre. I do not think I have been critical with Operation Boot- a A 
strap, I believe it is good. I think it has not been able to do enough | aeaia 
because of our position as a territory that has uncertain political | author 
future. In other words, if we were to decide we want to be a State | the ha 
of the Union and we would work to have a transitory agreement to |  sawer 
obtain statehood, as is normal and necessary, we would continue, of | 4 he; 
course, with the elements of Bootstrap, like tax exemption on local | autho 
taxes, which could always be granted by the Puerto Rican Legislature, . 
and other incentives. of pul 
All of the States of the Union today have booklets—Pennsylvamia, | shout 
Mississippi, all of the States of the Union—trying to publicize the \ a 
advantages of establishing industries in the various States. They all ob ay 
say: “We have a good labor supply. We have an excellent climate. | velopr 


We have good resources. We have a beautiful climate for tourism” | jp, : 

So all the States are trying to build up their own industry by grant- | i, 
ing things like Operation Bootstrap is doing here. We are not the | by th 
only one doing this thing; all the States of the Union are doing it | Thite, 
We, of course, would continue with that. | noch 

Mr. Utiman. Except you cannot discount the figures of the eco- Mr. 
nomic status of Puerto Rico 10 or 15 years ago as against today, and Mr 
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you would not say that the percentages were the same as a, typical 
‘\merican State, would you? ; 
Mr. Ferre. No. The reason is, Mr. Ullman, when we went into 
the Commonwealth status and all the tax exemption—of course, it 
was not because of the Commonwealth status we were able to grant 
that exemption. If was granted in Puerto Rico in 1943. That was 
the first tax exemption law, But then the tax rate in the United 
States was not nearly as high as it is today, and therefore, tax exemp- 
tion was not attractive until about 10 or 15 years ago. So what, has 
made tax exemption attractive in Puerto Rico is not tax exemption 
but the rate of taxes in the United States. 

Mr. Utiman. But I think you will admit that Operation Boot- 
strap includes a lot more than tax exemption, it is an overall program, 
and it operates on a wide front toward the establishment of industry 
and payrolls here in Puerto Rico. Would you agree with that ? [ 

Mr. Ferre. I agree with that, and that is why I say we are in 
favor of that kind of policy, which is followed by all of the States 
of the Union today. 

Mr, Uttaan. Just one other question on a different subject. I am 
rather interested in your political philosophy. You have a Republican 
label and I have a Democratic label. And whereas this should. not 
interfere with this broad question of statehood for Puerto Rico, I 
hope that you do not get into the kind of an idealogical situation 
where you are advocating things that are in opposition, for instance, 
tothe principles of my political party. I am just pointing this out as 
a possible pitfall in the future. 

would like to ask this: You have been critical of the government 
operations—are you in favor of liquidating all of the government 
business operations here in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Ferre. No. I am in favor of liquidating those that have to 
find work in competitive markets. I am and have been always in 
favor of the water resources authority under government control in 
Puerto Rico. I think they are doing an excellent job and it is the 
only way it can be done in Puerto Rico. Ido not believe the telegraph 
should be in the hands of the government. I do not think that a land 
authority that has to do with the competitive situation should be in 
the hands of government. As far as the authority of aqueducts and 
sewers, monopolies necessary to be operated by the government, it used 
to be a municipal thing and now it is all concentrated in one single 
authority, but those I honestly believe should be in government hands. 

Mr. Uttman. You have been critical, or your organization has been, 
of public corporations and their administration. How do you feel 
about the future of the public corporations? 

Tam thinking, for instance, of the matter of public credit. Credit, 
of course, is one of the most important problems in the de- 
velopment of any underdeveloped nation. What is your feeling about 
the public corporations, particularly in the field of credit ? 

Mr. Ferre. Public credit, of course, is something that is controlled 
by the banking institutions of the Federal Government and in the 
United States. So our trade here is pretty well checked. There is 
no chance of running haywire. 

Mr. Uttman. What about the government bank? 

Mr. Ferre. You are referring to the Development Bank? 
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Mr. Utitman. Yes. 

Mr. Ferre. The Development Bank is the natural thing to hay, 
We have in the States the Small Business Administration, which jg 
a similar thing, and all these South American Republics have their 
own national banks to help in the agricultural and industrial develo 
ment. So it is a perfectly legitimate activity for the government. 

Mr. Utitman. I would pursue this further, but I understand you 
will appear tomorrow. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say, Mr. Ferre understood today would cove 
that, and the questions and opportunity for answering will reliey, 
him of the necessity of repeating tomorrow. 

Mr. Ferre. Are you referring to the limitation on the debt of Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr. Utiman. I was not referring to that. I am referring to the 
Development Bank, the public corporation to stimulate credit and 
furnish public credit in many areas. I know some members of your 
party in the United States who might call this socialism, and I an 
just wondering how you feel about it. I am not going to pursue it 
further. I think you have been very forthright in your answer, 
Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. O’Brien (continuing). Member who will be recognized — 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I would like—— 

Mr. O’Brien. We have had a great deal of talk about statehood 
today. The Chair now recognizes the representative of the second 
newest and largest State, Mr Rivets 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. I had the impression you 
were calling the next witness. The reason I say that is because during 
the very, very crowded schedule in San Juan I refrained largely from 
asking questions except a few I asked the Governor when he was 
witness. Of course, since Alaska is the second youngest State, as you 
mentioned, I have the least seniority of all members except my friend, 
Mr. Inouye from Hawaii. I have 6 months’ seniority on him. 

I happen to be at the end, and by the time the questioning gets down 
to me, generally speaking, all of the questions have been asked, and! 
add my compliments for the very excellent presentation. I want to 
do that for you, Mr. Ferre. I want to add my compliments for a very 
excellent presentation. 

I was going to ask a few of the questions submitted by my colleague, 
Mr. Ullman, because I have been impressed with the fact that Puerto 
Rico has made very great strides during the last 9 years, let us say 
the last 7, more particularly since you have gotten organized wit 
Operation Bootstrap. 

I cannot be too impressed by the social progress that has been made 
in terms of educational advancement, slum clearance, and road con- 
struction, adding to your hydroelectric power supply, and trying to 
get some electricity to the rural areas and that sort of thing. _ 

I would like to ask you if you are in the sugar producing busines 
among your other enterprises. 

Mr. Ferre. I am to a small extent through my wife. She is the 
sugar producer. 

Mr. Rivers. That means you are not a very bad man, then. 
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Are you in the sugar refining enterprise in any way ¢ 

Mr ea The same way, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Are the sugar refiners bad men the same as the sugar 

roducers ? " 

Mr. Ferre. They are all “bad men.” 

Mr. Rivers. I am impressed with what I have seen under the 
guspices of a party called the Popular Democratic Party, which I 
understand is not affiliated officially with the Democratic Party in 
the 50 States. : : : 

Of course, there are two different points of view—of carrying pri- 
yate enterprise to the point where the public would do practically 
nothing and leave everything to private enterprise; and the other 
extreme, where the government probably takes too much of a part in 
business and in services for the people. Then there is the middle 
ground where there is a reconciliation and cooperation between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

I was going to ask you what the general classification of the party 
you represent would be, because your party seems to be the outright 
advocates of statehood. Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Ferre. I would in this respect: I would tell you that the Water 
Resources Authority is not a creation of the Popular Party, it was 
created by our party when it was in power long ago. So the Popular 
Party just took it over with an excellent administration. Mr. An- 
tonio Licheti was the man who built it up. That man was not em- 
ployed by the Popular Party but was employed by our party when 
we were in power. 

We do not believe in extremes. I think that private enterprise 
should be given all the stimulus, but there are certain areas where 
there is monopoly where the government can come in and do better 
because of special circumstances. 

Mr. Rivers. Then I gather if your group were able to prevail in an 
election, or get a plebiscite, or get control with enough members in 
the legisature to establish a policy, or get the Governor’s mansion, you 
would continue a constructive program of implementing through 
government the progress and economic development of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Ferre. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rivers. And you would still continue to carry on a social pro- 
fram by the government for slum clearance and make a better life for 

ple of Puerto Rico. Is that correct? 
. Ferre. That is, of course, our objective, sir. That is what we 
believe in. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. Ferre. May I just say a word to Mr. Ullman, if you do not 
mind, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes. 

_ Mr. Ferre. I believe this matter of political status of Puerto Rico 
1s something that is neither Democratic nor Republican, and it is 
something that has to do with our country and our citizenship. 

You can be sure, even though we may be in different fields, we 
hope and look forward and are sure that we are going to get from both 
Democrats and Republicans the kind of response that good Amer- 
leans always give to these matters. 
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Mr. Rivers. I might say that the statehood struggle in Alaska was 
bipartisan. Republicans and Democrats in Alaska joined foresg tp 
present our case, and the Republican press, our leading papers, wer 
very helpful to us. The Secretary of the Interior through his weight 
prevailed upon the President to lend his endorsement. We had oy 
prebiscite 12 years before we finally got statehood, but we were unde 
the American flag for 91 years before we became a State. So I woul 
say, speaking in the vernacular, keep working but keep your shir 
on. thaeieenes| 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Ferndés? 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. I am going to ask a few questions. I will star 
by saying that they will not be political. It is only on matters of 
facts. 

You say that you have sugar interests, but that is not your main 
line of activity, it is others? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. It is industry you are in most ? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. However, you have an opinion on the sugarsity. 
ation. There was a hurricane in Puerto Rico in 1956 ? 

Mr. Ferre. That is true. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. And are you informed as to whether Puerto 
Rico produced its full sugar quota for many years up to the yearof | 
the hurricane? 

Mr, Ferre. I will agree, yes. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. Then when we failed to come up to our quota 
was after the hurricane? 

Mr. Ferre. I would say that we did not fulfill our quota after the 
hurricane, but I would like to qualify the answer in the sense that 
the care of the fields had been greatly let down because of the ai- 
verse situation in which the sugar industry kept finding itself. §o 
the hurricane was not the determining factor but the history of what 
the sugar people had been up against. And I think Mr. del Valle, 
who will testify after I do, can give you more information in that 
respect. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. I will tell you why I am raising this question. 
I have the honor of being a member of this committee and also amem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture that handles the Sugar Act 
and which will handle it next year. I would like to be very clear 
about what the facts are when I am taking care of the people’s in- 
terest. in that committee this following session. The testimony, Mr. 
Ferre, that will be given concerning the sugar quota for Puérto 
Rico, if we are to keep what we have and which has taken uS a lotof | 
time to achieve, will have to be convincing and based on facts. 

During the time I have been on the committee—13 years—we have 
had the Sugar Act many times before the committee, three times at 
least. We had a surplus in Puerto Rico for many years, and it gave 
us a great deal of trouble. By the time the hurricane occurred, Puerto 
Rico had been placed not only under the quota which the law provides 
for as to shipments from Puerto Rico to the mainland but individual | 
quotas of production for each farmer. And after many efforts the 
surplus had been brought down to very low figures, and the farmers 
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were Subject to production quotas, but the quotas were being filled 
following directives of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Since then the production has not come up to the quota. You 
ascribe it to the hurricane not to other factors? 

Mr. Ferre. I think one of the factors, but other. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. It was the important factor? 

Mr. Ferre. I do not think it was the important factor. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Ferre. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. Of course, we will hear from the ‘sugar in- 
dustry, but T would like to have your views, too. 

So the hurricane was not so important. And then nothing else has 
happened in the way of bad weather, a great drought, or a heavy rain, 
or anything of the sort that may ‘have also had an effect on the low 
production ‘ 

Mr. Ferre. There was another dry spell, I think, a year afterward. 
I would say it is like the fellow who has been starved for a tong we, 
and then he gets a wallop in the face and he gets another in the knee, 
and he has to fal] down, not because of the wallop but because he was 
darn'sick by the time he got the wallop. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. We have a quota now which has been the law 
on the total amount to be shipped. What we do not have since the 
hurricane is the individual quota as to the farmer. Is that what you 

t? 
our. Ferre, That is what I meant. We have no individual quota. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Do you feel the government of the Common- 
wealth has not tried to help the sugarcane farmers since the hurricane? 

Mr.’Ferre. I say in my statement that the last few years the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico has appropriated about $4 million to help the 

r industry, but—— 
ve Fern6s-Isern. What years are those? 

Mr. Ferre. After the hurricane. 

Mr. Fern6s-Iszrn. So, when the sugar industry was unable by 
itself to come up—— 

Mr. Ferre. That is why I say it was so starved and so sick it could 
— up and somebody had to help it. 

r. Fern6és-Isern. That is your interpretation ? 
Mr. Ferre. That is my interpretation, right: 
_Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Another question of fact. Did I understand 
‘earrectly on the Puerto Rico cement plant which was purchased 
oa and your associates—— 
Mr. Ferre. The Puerto Rico government plant? 
Mr: Fernoés-Isern, On the cement plant. 
“Mi. Firre. T said there were four, 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. I am referring to one of them. 

Mr. Ferre. Four. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. I am referring to one of them. The cement 
plant, whatever the name was, was one of those you purchased ? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. You purchased it from the government ? 

Mr. Ferre. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Was it having losses? 

Mr. Ferre. No. 

Mr. Fernés-Isernx. You did not mention that before. 
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Mr. Ferre. If I did not say so, I really apologize because I mean; 
to say we purchased four plants. .We bought four plants. One of 
them was shut down and two of them were losing money. The ¢g. 
ment plant was not paying taxes and was making a profit. 

Mr. Ferno6s-Isern. It was not losing money ¢ 

Mr. Ferre. Not the cement plant. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Has it continued to be a paying proposition} 

Mr. Ferre. It has continued to be a paying proposition and ye 
made more profit after we took it over, after paying taxes, than it 
was making when the government was operating it. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. I am not interested in deciding who is a 
administrator and who is not. I just want to get the facts ag to 
whether you purchased all government plants when they were logi 
money. You bought three that were losing but one was not losing 
and was making profits? 

Mr, Ferre, Yes. 

Mr, Frrnés-Isern. That is the picture? 

Mr. Ferre, Yes. 

Mr, Fernés-Isern. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr, Ferre, for your coopera. 
tion. 

One moment, please. Mr. Aspinall, the chairman of the full com. 
mittee, has a question. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Ferre, you made some statement as to the posi- 
tion of your party on the Commonwealth bill. Can you tell me what 
the, position of the party was on the passage of law 600? 

Mr. Ferre. On the. passage of law 600 we were divided. Mr, 
Mendez and myself were on the group that abstained because we felt 
law 600 did not give all the alternatives Puerto Rico was entitled to, 

Mr. Asprnatt. In other words, even at that time you were perha 
a little bit dubious as to what the intent was as expressed in the 
language of the bill. Is that right? 

Mr. Ferre. We were dubious as to what might happen, and we have 
been found to be right. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Of course, that is a matter of opinion. I think you 
have a right to your opinion in that, I am very appreciative of the 
frank, sincere way in which you have answered our questions. 

Mr. Ferre. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr, Ferre. . [Applause.] 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from lean Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the statements on 
these particular matters of industrial development, we called for cer- 
tain individuals who had promised to be present. I want. the record 
to show that Mr. Rafael Pou is in San Juan on business for the De- 
velopment Bank and is unable to be here. 

Mr. Pfitzner was here but he left, and he asked permission to file 4 
statement. I would ask unanimous consent at this time that the state- 
ment of Mr. Pfitzner be received and made a part of the record when 
officially approved by the chairman of the subcommittee and the 
ranking Republican of the subcommittee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statement follows :) 
Foot-Mits SHOE Corp., 
Ponce, P.R., December 14, 1959. 
Mr. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. AsrinaLL: Your letter of October 13, addressed to Foot-Mits Shoe 
Corp., Ponce, P.R., has just been sent on to me here in Rochester. ; 

I am certainly sorry that we weren’t better prepared to give you the informa- 
tion you requested, but Mr. Pfitzner has been so busy on manufacturing prob- 
lems, ete., that I can understand how he put this aside, ; 

In your letter, you asked what effect the discontinuance of Operation Boot- 
strap would have on us. First of all, without this program, we certainly would 
not plan any future expansion in Puerto Rico, and it is highly possible that 
pecause of the increased labor costs, shipping costs, overhead costs, that is, 
keeping our continental personnel in Puerto Rico, etc., we would move back 
to the States. It would be a decision we would make with reluctance because 
we have grown to like it there and have had a fairly successful operation so far. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert A, Bristo., President. 


Mr. Asprvati. Mr. Clary is in some meeting and was unable to be 


nt, ‘ 
The people of the Playtex Pan American Co. forwarded this matter 
to their office in Dover, Del., where it was agreed a statement would be 
filed, but the gentleman who was to present 1t has not made his appear- 
ance. I would ask unanimous consent that the statement be received 
and made a part of the record under the same conditions as the former 
statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 

(Committee note: The statement referred to had not been received 
as of the time of printing.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection the following letter and statement 
from Charles H. Atwood, president of Union Carbide Caribe, Inc., 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter and statement follows:) 


UNION CARBIDE CARrIBB, INC., 


Ponce, P.R., November 16, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. AsPINALL: Your letter of September 17, 1959, and Mr. D. E. Wil- 
liams’ answer of October 8, 1959, were referred to me on my recent return to 
Puerto Rico. 

I note that your committee plans to be in Puerto Rico on or about Decem- 
ber 7 and 8. Unfortunately, I will be in the United States on business during 
the month of December. However, I have prepared and enclosed for your com- 
mittee’s consideration a statement identical to the statement I would have made 
to the committee had I been able to attend your meeting. 

I trust that this statement in lieu of my appearance will be satisfactory to 


you. If, however, you desire any further information please do not hesitate 
to call me. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES H. Atwoop 
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STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. ATWoop, PRESIDENT OF UNION CARBIDE Caring, Inc 


; My name is Charles H. Atwood. I am president of Union Carbide Caribe, 
ne. 

Union Carbide Caribe, Inc., was organized in 1956 as a Puerto Rican com 
pany for the purpose of utilizing a source of byproduct refinery gas in the 
production of petrochemicals near Ponce, P.R. Such refinery gas is purchased 
from the new refinery installed by Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. pursuant to 
a long-term contract between the two companies. Some supplemental sources 
of raw materials needed for our petrochemical operations are also bej 
developed. ing 

Our new plant is designed to produce ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol, tri. 
ethylene glycol, and certain minor byproducts thereof. These products have 
many important industrial and commercial uses, among which are as anti. 
freeze solutions, adhesives, varnish solvents, and coolants in refrigeration and 
air-conditioning operations. 

The plant embodies the most modern design. Inasmuch as the plant is prac. 
tically identical to certain chemical-producing facilities owned by Union Carbide 
Corp. in the United States, it is expected that it will be operated on’ the same 
proven principles as are applied in those plants. 

The operation of the plant will be supervised in part by technically trained 
personnel who have been transferred to Ponce from Union Carbide locations 
in the United States. These people constitute a minority of the plant stag 
the remainder being Puerto Rican natives. Our experience with the Puerto 
Ricans, in regard to their adaptability and efficiency in petrochemical operations 
has been very satisfactory. It is our intention to place Puerto Ricans ig as 
many jebs as possible, including supervisory positions, depending only upon 
the speed with which they become trained and competent to handle such 
positions. 

The existence of an adequate source of refinery gas or other raw materials js, 
of course, basic to any petrochemical operation. Also the availability of the 
necessary utilities sueh as electric power, water, and fuel as a prerequisite to 
the success of any petrochemical operation. Arrangements for these utilities 
were made locally in the planning of this enterprise. In addition, the availability 
of a deepwater harbor was an important consideration in choosing the Ponce 
plant site. 

It was recognized, that during our early stages of operation we would have to 
depend in considerable measure upon outside sources such as the United States, 
for our supply of miscellaneous tools, spare parts, minor chemical raw materials, 
and even personnel. It was hoped that ultimately, as the economy of Puerto 
Rico grew, the majority of such items would be available from local suppliers. 
Even now we endeavor to develop local suppliers for all of our needs by plae 
ing as much as possible of its business in Puerto Rico. 

There is no important market at this time in Puerto Rico for the products of 
this plant. However, chemieal products of the type produced in our plant have 
a growing world market, and it is expected that the products will be shipped to 
Latin America, Europe, the United. States, and other countries, The existence 
of excellent transportation facilities and attractive operating economies in 
Puerto Rico should enable Caribe to compete in world markets for many years 
to come. 

Consideration is, of course, being given to the expansion of this project as 
well as to the addition of new classes of chemical products and possibly also 
plastics. However, even though :studies are in process, no definite decision has 
been made for additional. investment. The consummation of any expansion 
will depend yery directly upon the development of adequate acditional seurces 
of petrochemical raw materials, as well as, ypon the continued success of Garibe’s 
present operations. 

At the recent opening ceremonies of Union Carbide Caribe, Inc., I had occa- 
sion te remark: “We are prould to be a part of the success of Operation Boot- 
strap. The climate is conducive to industrial development, and we feel that there 
is a tremendous future not only for us, but for all the industries on the Island.” 
We believe that the continued existence of an efficient governmental program for 
promoting industrial expansion in Puerto Rico through the concepts now in use 
will be most helpful in attracting new industries and in establishing the com- 
plex of raw materials, skilled personnel, and markets necessary to rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Operation Bootstrap, as referred to in your letter, is of great 
importance in the achievement of this goal. 
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Furthermore, with respect to our partieular project, the advantageous factors 
cited above, namely, an adequate source of raw material, a satisfactory labor 
force, the existence of a deepwater harbor and adequate shipping facilities, 
would not have justified the construction of this plant in Puerto Rico since there 
are no local markets for the products of this plant. However, the benefits of 
Operation Bootstrap when added to these other factors do justfy the construc- 
tion of the plant by affording a strong economic base on which it could develop, 
Without Operation Bootstrap this plant would not have been constructed in 
Puerto Rico but would have been constructed in some other part of the world or 
perhaps would have taken the form of several plants in different parts of the 
world. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next and final witness will discuss the role of 

rin Puerto Rican economy. Mr. Manuel A. del Valle, president 
of the Association of Sugar Producers. 

I understand the witness desires permission to submit some addi- 
tional information that is not contained in this statement before the 

Without objection, when that information is received it will be made 
apart of the record following your testimony. 

Mr. pet. Vatun. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will havea short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL A. DEL VALLE, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION 
OF SUGAR PRODUCERS OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. pen Vativ. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Manuel A. del Valle. I am president of the Association of 
~ Producers of Puerto Rico, with offices in Santurce, Puerto Rico; 
chairman of the trustees of Fajardo Eastern Sugar Associates, the 
largest processor of sugarcane in Puerto Rico; and an officer of two 
other sugar enterprises. The Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico represents the processors of more than 80 percent of the 
entire sugareine crop and the growers of about 27 percent of the cane 
crop of the island. 

have been asked to discuss the problem confronting the sugar in- 
dustry of Puerto Rico and will read a statement, copies of which have 
been given to the chairman. 

Puerto Rico is one of the world’s natural sugar bowls. Sugarcane 
was first introduced into the island by the Spanish colonists early in 
the 1500°s, During the present century, the growing of sugarcane 
and its processing into sugar has formed the mainstay of the Puerto 
Rican economy. As such it has constituted the main support of the 
island’s economic and social structure. 

In the early days of the economic development of the island, sugar- 
cane was found side by side with such other crops as coffee, tobacco, 
citrus fruits, and various minor crops of a subsistence nature. Com- 
mercial agriculture, as it is found today, did not develop until after 
the Spanish-American War when Puerto Rico was brought within 
the framework of the United States. Under the advantages of a 
friendly Federal Government, Puerto Rico became the beneficiary of 
policies destined to raise its economic and social standards far above 
anything previously known. 
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The changed outlook took various forms. Perhaps the most gig. 
nificant of these was a recognition that the United States had an obh. 
gation to the island and its people—an attitude quite in contrast to 
the policies of exploitation characteristic of other regimes. In the 
field of public responsibility, this attitude was reflected in the early 
establishment of civil government in 1901, together with the provision 
of finances to support that government. 

In the field of social consciousness, it was reflected in an awareness 
of the needs for education and sanitation. In the field of economies, it 
was reflected in the recognition of the necessity to provide a fittj 
climate in which the island’s only economic activity—agriculture— 
could prosper and develop. To the latter end, Puerto Rico at an early 
date was granted tariff-free access to the U.S. market. ’ 

Free entry of Puerto Rican products touched off the redevelopment 
of local agriculture. Particularly, it touched off the development 
of the sugar industry. Previously the rich coastal plains and the 
alluvial river valleys had been recognized as possessing a natural 
potential for the growing of sugarcane. The guarantee of an outlet 
for sugar without financial prejudice was sufficient to induce the in- 
flux of much-needed development capital on the part of stateside inter. 
ests. 

In the period which followed, sugar in Puerto Rico, like sugar in 
any area, experienced its ups and down. Nevertheless, its growth 
curve was sharply upward. At the time when Puerto Rico came w- 
der the American flag, its sugar production amounted to less than 
100,000 tons. With the availability of new capital and new ideas, 
production more than doubled by 1905. Improved cane varieties, bet- 
ter transport facilities, irrigation systems, and the application of 
scientific sugar factory methods, all contributed to the extension of 
this trend. With only temporary interruptions, the curve of sugar 
production continued upward until it exceeded 1,100,000 tons in 1934, 

Meanwhile, other agricultural products fared poorly. Coffee grow- 
ing, which at one time had vied for supremacy with sugarcane, was 
wrecked by devastating hurricanes aad loss of European markets, 
factors from which the industry has never been able to recover. To- 
bacco suffered similarly through loss of markets and competition from 
foreign-grown supplies. Other crops, never of significant commercial 
importance, remained static in their contribution to the overall 
economy. 

In contrast to these other crops, sugar’s contribution. to the general 
welfare paralleled its own growth. Sugar—a “natural” for Puerto 
Rico—is a highly intensive crop requiring a high component labor 
factor. Traditionally, Puerto Rico has exchanged its processed sugar- 
cane for the multitude of products not susceptible to economic pro- 
duction within its own borders. For aie rice, a staple of the 
Puerto Rican diet, presumably might be grown on irrigated lands in 
Puerto Rico. Yet one irrigated acre of sugarcane, when processed 
into sugar and exchanged for California-, Texas-, or Louisiana-grown 
rice, will, at current market prices, purchase the vei of 4.or 5 
acres of this commodity. Similar comparisons are valid with respect 
to cornmeal, beans, pork products, and many other foodstuffs. 

The oversea commerce of Puerto Rico is characterized almost 
exclusively by trade with continental United States. In a normal 
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year, fully 90 percent of its inbound trade and 95 percent of its out- 
hound trade is conducted with the United States mainland. Sugar 
and sugar products, constituting as they do the island’s greatest single 
source of external income, have played a major part in financing its 
evergrowing volume of purchases. Sugar has proved a highly sig- 
nificant factor in supporting purchases of mainland goods by Puerto 
Rico, since about 90 percent of the income received for sugar and 

r byproducts represent basic income to the island. 

"The outstanding contribution to the Puerto Rican economy made 
by the sugar industry is also apparent in the rapid advances achieved 
in the living standards of the people. Measured by almost any of the 
commonly used standards, improvements in the general welfare have 
heen extraordinary. Illiteracy, which at the turn of the century 
claimed nearly 80 percent of the population 10 years old or over, now 
is virtually unknown except within the higher groups. Even among 
the higher age groups illiteracy has been greatly reduced. Enroll- 
ment in primary and secondary schools, which at the turn of the cen- 
tury stood at only 34,000 ae now totals some 600,000. Sugar, 
which through its tax contributions represents the greatest single 
support of the Commonwealth government, has in no small measure 
been responsible for these achievements. 

In like manner, sugar’s contribution to improved health standards 
ean also be demonstrated. For example, the annual death rate has 
fallen from more than 33 to less than 8 per thousand persons, a figure 
lower than the United States as a whole. Over the same period, 
infant mortality has also been drastically reduced. Again the ex- 

nditures necessary to finance these accomplishments have stemmed 
in primary part from revenues generated by the sugar industry. 

e upward thrust of sugar experienced its first real setback of 
the century in 1934 when, as a part of national sugar legislation, 
severely limiting quotas were placed upon this major industry. This 

known as the Jones-Costigan amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, forced a cutback in production from a figure 
of more than 1,100,000 tons in 1934 to 780,000 tons the following year. 

It can serve no useful purpose to discuss here the reasons under- 
lying this action or the justification for it. Suffice it to say that the 

zing of the Puerto Rico sugar quota at a level nearly 30 percent 
below previously demonstrated production capacity served to haunt 
the industry until the suspension of quotas coincident with World 
War II. Only by the most rigid enforcement of production limita- 
tions and by carrying an exceedingly burdensome accumulation of 
stocks was the industry here enabled to adjust to its reduced market- 
ing opportunities. 

e outbreak of World War IT saw a reversal of national sugar 
policy under which former restrictions on domestic production were 
replaced by incentives to produce. Under such stimuli, Puerto Rican 
sugar production again surged ahead, reaching 1,148,000 tons in 1942. 
Then, after a decline caused by wartime dislocations and severe 
drought, production again passed the million-ton mark in 1947. The 
next 5 years saw progressive increases to 1,108,000 tons in 1948; 
1,277,000 tons in 1949; 1,286,000 tons in 1950; and 1,360,000 tons in 
1952, figures well in excess of the 1,080,000-ton basic quota which the 
island then enjoyed. 
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_ This was, a period of comparative comfort for the industry, The 
rising production costs-which. were characteristic of the times coy] 
nevertheless, be absorbed by higher volumes of output. Perhaps the 
single greatest, problem: was that, of finding a market, for the expanded 

roduction.,, Quota deficits from other domestic areas, which Puerto 

ico-was able and willing to supply, went. far in easing this problem, 
Threugh.this medium, between 1948 and 1952 Puerto Rico supplied 
a total of 565,000 tons of sugar to the American market. over and ee 
its. basic quota, 

Realloeations of quota deficits from other areas did not, however 
provide, the whole answer. Despite the additional market outle 
thereby provided, Puerto Rican excess sugar stocks built up to their 
highest level since 1938. Accordingly, still further avenues of dig 
position were sought, among them being sales to Commodity Credit 
Corporation for use in connection with the U.S. foreign aid program, 

In, 1950 some, 222,000 tons of sugar were placed under contract to 
that.agency at a negotiated price substantially below the price for 
quota sugars—a contract not attractive in itself but rather in its impli. 
cations for disposing of excess stocks accumulated during the period 
when the industry was encouraged to maintain full production, Ip 
1951 and 1952, lesser quantities of nonquota sugar—52,000 and 144,00 
tons, respectively—were disposed of under similar circumstances, 
Again in 1953 some 70,000 tons of sugar in refined form were sold to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for shipment to Iran. In. all, 
proximately 488,000 tons of excess stocks over and above quota oa 
were disposed of in this fashion in order to permit maintenance of pro- 
duction at as high a level as possible, even though the basic quota eon. 
tinued at 1,080,000 tons until 1953. 

The year 1952 marked a peak in total Puerto Rican sugar output. 
The erstwhile concern that U.S. Government officials had evinced for 
the inadequacy of sugar supplies disappeared with the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and the end of the threatened spread of that con- 
flict. Restrictions under the Sugar Act were reimposed, beginning 
with the 1953 crop, with the result that such protection. fell to 
1,181,000 tons in that year and was held to an average of 1,174,000 
tons for the 3 succeeding years. 

Because of the heavy plantings of cane during the period when the 
United States was threatened with inadequate sugar supplies, the in- 
dustry was forced, under reimposed production limitations, to leave 
nearly 700,000 tons of cane unharvested in 1953 and more than amil 
lion tons unharvested in 1954. It was, of course, economic folly to 
continue production at higher levels when a market did not exist for 
the sugar. Accordingly, sugarcane growers were required to reduce 
their production to levels more in line with then-current quotas. 

Since that time a variety of causes, some natural and some man 
made, have combined to force sugar production to still lower levels 

In August of 1953, Puerto Rico was visited by a severe hurricane, 
the first such disaster in 24 years. That storm wreaked significant 
damage to cane standing in the field. Estimates of direct. damage 
caused by the storm itself run as high as 100,000 tons of sugar. More 
important, however, was the prolonged drought which it ushered in, & 
period in which rainfall was reduced to 50 percent of normal. To 
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ther, these factors forced production in 1957 below the million-ton 
mark for the first time in 11 years. 

The industry continued to be plagued by unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in) 1958. Renewed dry weather, followed by unseasonably 
early rains during the harvest period, reduced the sugar crop of that 

to 923,000 tons, the lowest level reached since 1946. The follow- 
ing year, production snapped back to 1,073,000 tons, an increase of 
150,000 tons even though early rains reduced the yields to a disap- 

intingly low level. The crop now growing for harvest in 1960, 

ven a normal yield of sugar from the cane and fair weather condi- 
tions, should be no less than that of 1959. Moreover, for 1961 the 
jsland: expects the highest crop production since 1952. 

Unfavorable weather has not been the only difficulty with which 
the iridustry has been forced to contend. Mention already has been 
mate of the high labor component entering into the cost of produc- 
tion. For many years Puerto Rico was characterized as an area of 
chronic unemployment and, in an effort to meet this social problem, 
the sugar industry adopted a conscious policy of spreading its work 
over'as great a number of individuals as possible. In this way, indi- 
viduals who otherwise might have had no income received some in- 
comemenger though it might have been. While this policy may have 
been! the best social expedient available at the time, it nevertheless 
served to perpetuate a certain paternalism not conducive to maximum 
labor efficiency. 

To a considerable degree, a dwindling supply of labor able and will- 
ing to work in the canefields has caused this policy to be outdated. 
Vestiges of it still remain within the industry, however, and are at 
least partially responsible for the relative lack of efficiency with which 
labor is utilized in a large part of our sugarcane fields, compared with 
other areas that have never experienced such conditions. The prob- 
len of efficient. use of a reduced labor force is of too recent origin to 
have permitted making all of the changes—both in methods and in 
human relutions—necessary to overcome tt. 

N reflection of this can be found in the resistance of organized labor 
to piseework and incentive pay. Fortunately the more enlightened 
labor'leaders have come to realize the mutual benefits to be derived 
fromsuch procedures while mechanization gradually takes place. On 
the one hand, incentive pay programs provide one tool essential to 
rendering field labor costs competitive with those of other areas—a 
condition necessary to the survival of our industry. This in itself is 
a matter of profound significance to labor. More directly, however, 
the interests of labor are served by the higher earnings made possible 
by wage payments geared to productivity. 

Much the same comment can be directed toward the lag in mechani- 
zation. Puerto Rican sugar mills have long been considered among 
the most efficient operating units in the world. Not too many years 
ago its sugarcane eld operations were held in the same general high 
regard. Nevertheless, for reasons which we will mention only in 
passing, field technology was permitted to lag while mill technology 
continued in the forefront of the world’s sugar enterprises. 1 

One cause contributing to this lag in field techniques were the un- 
daly restrictive quotas forced upon the industry by early sugar quota 
legislation, to which reference has already been made. These caused 
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many sugarcane growers to forgo their former highly intensive ey. 
tural practices and adopt instead a more casual or extensive system of 
culture. 

Another and more lasting cause were certain land tenure policies 
imposed by the Puerto Rican government in the 1940’s. Under the 
guise of land reform, the government expropriated many former] 
efficient large holdings, public operation of which has proved highly 
disappointing. At the same time, the threat of seizure and othe 
social and political factors deterred the remaining large landholdey 
from thoroughly exploiting their properties through further develop. 
ment and improvement. 

Whatever the relative influence of these forces, the fact remains that 
Puerto Rico has been backward in its efforts to upgrade its sugarcang 
agriculture. Belatedly there is now apparent, both within the indys. 
try and within official circles, a recognition of the need to remedy this 
situation. 

One remedy which becomes increasingly obvious is the necessity to 
mechanize. Already the more progressive canegrowers have intro- 
duced mechanical loading equipment. It is estimated that 24 percent 
of Puerto Rico’s cane crop is now field loaded by machine rather than 
by hand. Innovations are also being made in the type of transpor. 
tation equipment used to deliver cane to the mills. The ox-drawn 
cane cart has disappeared in all but among the smallest and most igo. 
lated growers. Company railroads, which at one time served most of 
the mills, are also giving place to the more flexible operation provided 
by motor trucks. Even the cane trucks of a few years ago are now 
being replaced by overland tractor-drawn trailers designed to haul 
maximum tonnage at minimum cost. 

Side by side with these changed procedures has gone a rebirth of 
effort in research and development of new and improved varieties 
of cane. Since 1953 the Puerto Rican sugar industry, as represented 
by the Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, has joined 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture and with the Puerto Rican 
Agricultural Experiment Station in a cooperative program to develop 
new high-yielding varieties peculiarly adapted to Puerto Rican con- 
ditions. It is expected that this program will shortly be joined by 
agreements entered into by other private entities with the Federal 
and local research bodies to speed up the results of such activities, 

The one avenue as yet little explored is that with respect to me- 
chanical harvesting. Harvesting still continues as a major problem 
area with respect to costs and personnel. Nevertheless, efforts are 
being exerted in this direction and, at the present time, the University 
of Puerto Rico and the Association of Sugar Producers have a variet 
of programs under way in the attempt to develop a harvester which 
will work satisfactorily under Puerto Rican conditions. This pro- 
gram is particularly encouraging because, in an effort to meet the 
dynamic quota of Puerto Rico under the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended, the Commonwealth government, its instrumen- 
talities, private industry, and labor are now joining in implementing a 
mechanization program which will assure normal growing crops, to- 
gether with higher wages and better working conditions for labor. 

At one time such eventuality would have been accompanied by un- 
fortunate social implications. That day seems to be passing rapidly, 
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however, and the Puerto Rican economy no longer requires the make- 
work policies of a bygone time. Certainly, the sugar industry, com- 
ting as it must with the progressive attitudes displayed by other 
omestic areas, cannot afford the luxury of an inefficient labor force. 
The growing recognition of this fact is a hopeful sign for the future. 

The sugar industry of Puerto Rico may be expected to surmount the 
problems inherent in the lag in mechanization very rapidly, now that 
we are well underway in building and testing machines to produce, 
cut, and load cane mechanically. In fact, looking back at such de- 
velopments in other domestic sugar areas, our transition from hand 
labor to machine methods may come much more quickly than these 
other areas have been able to make the change. 

In Puerto Rico, sugar has suffered from another set of circum- 
stances from which it is rapidly emerging also. In recent years, 
Puerto Rico’s highly successful industrialization program, known 
as Operation Bootstrap, has tended to overshadow sugar as an eco- 
nomic mainstay of the island. That perhaps is only natural because 
Operation Bootstrap is new and dynamic. Its 592 new factories are 
there for all to see. Each new enterprise make a visual and statistical 
impact, in addition to helping swell income and employment in the 
island. 
oNer a time, some people in the island seemingly began to believe 
that sugar was becoming unimportant, that Puerto Rico need not con- 
cern itself too much about the vicissitudes of the sugar industry, be- 
cause the host of new industrial enterprises were adding new income at 
sorapidarate. 

The repeated warnings by the sugar industry that it must step up 
the efficiency of its operations, in order to keep pace with other do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas that have learned to produce sugar at 
a lower cost per ton, aroused all too little attention as the pub ic re- 
mained so profoundly impressed by the burgeoning of the new indus- 
trialization program. ' 

It was not until production cutbacks, caused by excess supplies, of 
sugar in the early 1950’s and unprecedented unfavorable weather, had 
curtailed sugar output by nearly a third, shrunk the number of farms 

wing sugarcane by nearly 20 percent, and reduced earnings of all 
bat a few growers and processors almost to the vanishing point that 
the community began to take stock of what was happening to the in- 
dustry—an industry that through the years has been by far the lead- 
ing source of income and employment for the island. 

ntil 1954, sugar products—including raw and refined sugar, 
blackstrap molasses, and rum—had accounted for well up toward two- 
thirds of Puerto Rico’s income from produets shipped to continental 
United States, where the island finds an outlet for more than nine- 
tenths of the products it sells outside. 

Then, as the falloff in sugar production took hold and as the output 
of the hundreds of new factories simultaneously began to grow, sugar 
declined in relative importance to the point where in 1957 and 1958 
sugar products accounted for only about one-fourth of the value of 
products shipped to the States from the Commonwealth. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that sugar still remained by 
far the most important item on the list of commodities sold from 
Puerto Rico even though it accounted for a smaller percentage of total 
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shipments. Equally important is the fact that a dollar received fop 
sugar shipments represents more than 90 cents of net. income to 
Puerto Rico, whereas many of the other items entering the exterior 
trade of Puerto Rico are based upon the processing of commodities 
purchased from outside sources at relatively high cost. 

It took several years for the community to realize that, with 100,- 
000 persons unemployed in Puerto Rico in spite of the growth of ney 
industries, long-established industries were just as precious to the 
island as the newest ones. 

It became evident that, successful as it is, the industrialization pro- 
eram might never provide as many jobs as already exist in sugar, 
The sugar industry employs some 110,000 persons in both fields 
and factories at peak season, as compared with about 44,000 employed 
in the new industries. Both, of course, account also for additional jp. 
direct employment. The people and their leaders came to understand 
that the loss of some $36 million a year in sugar income was the same 
as losing a large chunk of their hard-won new industries. 

Moreover, as political and economic conditions suddenly worsened 
this year in a nearby area from which the United States has been 
obtaining one-third of its sugar requirements, the people of. Puerto 
Rico also began to realize that their island might have, in its sagar 
industry, a source of substantial added income and would further 
assure sugar to our fellow citizens in the Continental United States, 
They at least could see that restoring sugar production to the point 
where quotas and probable deficits could be filled would mean an eeo- 
nomic gain equal to adding scores of new industrial enterprises. 

Current efforts on the part of industry, labor, and government to re- 
store the sugar industry to a healthy condition, coupled with a con- 
tinted emphasis on the programs of industrialization, should give 
Puerto Rico not just one, but two great sources of economic strength, 

In recognition of the need for a sugar industry restored to full pro- 
duction, the Commonwealth government is today offering inducements 
designed to encourage small sugarcane growers to increase their pro- 
duction. 

Although the Puerto Rican sugar industry will remain under a 
handicap so long as manpower requirements for sugar production in 
the island remain so far above those of other U.S. producing areas, 
prospects for curtailing manpower requirements are encouraging. 
There exists a wide and growing recognition that Puerto Rico must 
increase its efficiency, as other areas have, by the use of machines, 
improved crop varieties, and better agricultural methods and 
practices. 

The result of these changed attitudes is that, given weather con- 
ditions approximating normal, our sugar production will be restored 
much faster than might otherwise have been the case. We will con- 
tinue to face the problem of high-cost production and high capital 
requirements for mechanization, but the restoration of production to 
full quota levels will help lower unit costs. 

Moreover, our efforts toward mechanization of field operations and 
other technical advancement are expected to return our earnings to 
a proper level and to raise field wages substantially. 

In closing, I wish to express our deep appreciation and sincere 
thanks for the opportunity you have afforded us to express our views 
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on the problems facing our sugar industry. We are also deeply ap- 
preciative of the interest this important committee of the U.S. Con- 
has shown in our problems and our well-being. 

[ have tried to present to you as summarily and factually as pos- 
gible a picture of the great importance of the sugar industry in the 
economic and social advancement of Puerto Rico in the past; of its 

resent role as the principal industry of the island; and of what it 
will mean in the future to the general economy of Puerto Rico and. 
mostimportantly, to the welfare of its people. — us 

Fortunately, the industry is rapidly emerging from a period in 
which its importance was largely overlooked and misunderstood. 
Favorable winds have begun to blow and the industry has just, started 
to sail out of the doldrums in which incomprehension, unfavorable 
climatic conditions, and lack of appreciation and confidence have 
made it difficult to go forward. pared 

The sugar industry of Puerto Rico is rightfully proud of its posi- 
tion; universally recognized by the U.S. Congress and other sugar 

ups, as a domestic sugar producer. It is fully cognizant and aware 
of its responsibility to our Nation and to our fellow citizens. It is, 
therefore, doing, and shall continue to do, everything possible to 
restore its production to its statutory level at the earliest possible 
date, and to continue to fulfill its obligations under the Sugar Act. 
It is moving rapidly into intensive research, mechanization, and other 
measures as steps to self aid. 

Four centuries of experience, growing the noble cane which pro- 
duces the well known and universally sought palatable carbohydrate 
for the pleasure and nourishment of mankind gives us the right to our 
motto: “Puerto Rico no es todo azucar, pero el azucar lo es todo para 
Puerto Rico;” Puerto Rico is not all sugar, but sugar is all to Puerto 
Rico. 

Thank you. [ Applause. | 

(Subsequently, Mr. Del Valle submitted a supplemental statement 
which appears below.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF MANvEL A. Det VALLE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SUGAR PRODUCERS OF PUERTO RICO 


The purpose of this. supplementary statement is to comment on testimony 
regarding the sugar.industry by other individuals who appeared before the 
subeommittee. 


1. EARLY SUGAR EARNINGS 


The record of annual earnings as a percentage of net worth of the so-called 
American or mainland companies operating in Puerto Rico during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s appears in the following table: 


! 
| 
Year Percent | Year 


| | Percent 
| i} 

1921... | 6.7 || 1931 1.9 
1922... 1.3 || 1932 | 4.9 
ae | 15.7 || 1933 '2.8 
he RT 11.1 | 1934 : ; 15.5 
| 12.3 || 1935 11.8 
Ws. 22S. 9.6 || 1936 17.5 
1927... 14.5 || 1987 14. 4 
iene ne 12,2 || 1938 9.1 
1929.__. 1.5 || 1939 5.9 
1980... 6. 9 |} 1940 | 4.8 

Average, 1921-40 8.5 

| 
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In connection with these earnings, the following facts should be kept in 
mind : 

(A) In the early 1900’s, Puerto Rico was a new area of doubtful potentig) 
and unproved as an opportunity for investment. Consequently, venture capital 
was willing to engage in new enterprises in Puerto Rico only under conditions 
which would assure relatively favorable rates of return. Puerto Rico at thgt 
time was no different from other Latin American countries of today, wher 
equally high or even higher returns are freely recognized as being necessary 
to attract venture capital. 

(B) The earnings of the so-called mainland companies represent the ear 
of the most efficient segment of the industry. They do not reflect earnings for 
the entire sugar industry, nor do they reflect the losses of those entities which 
fell by the wayside through the years. 

(C) Mention was made during the hearings of the payment of substantig] 
stock dividends by some sugar companies. However, the splitting of stock 
in no way increases the equity of the shareholders, but merely cuts the same 
pie into a greater number of smaller pieces. The exchange of two shares or 
even three and four shares, for one is not uncommon in security markets today, 
but again does not in itself increase the equity of stockholders. i 

(D) As is often the case in new enterprises, the companies engaged in sugar 
production in Puerto Rico in the early 1900's did not pay out the major portion 
of their earnings in dividends but retained these earnings for expansion and 
development. This was the basis on which the industry in Puerto Rico was able 
to grow and become the foundation of the island’s economy in’ the way jt 
did. The use of original investment as a basis for evaluating subsequent years’ 
earnings is no more valid in this case than would be the use of the origina} 
investment in the Ford Motor Co. for evaluating later years’ earnings of that 
company. 

2. COMPANY STORES 


In. the beginning of this century, smal] stores or tiendas in the rural areas 
reputedly charged exorbitant margins on foods and other necessities which they 
sold. The company stores were developed as a means of getting the essentials 
of living to the companies’. workers at reasonable margins so that the workers’ 
wages would have a greater purchasing power. The criticism and opposition to 
the company stores. arose on two scores: 

(a) Small tienda operators vigorously opposed company stores because of 
the impact of such stores on the ability of tienda operators to make a living 
on the small volume of business which they had. 

(b) In a few cases, credit was cut off at company stores when workers went 
on strike. In this respect, the policy of company stores in Puerto Rico was no 
different from that of any other company which cuts off fringe benefits when 
workers strike or cease to work for the company. 


8. WAGE RATES 


The sugar industry of Puerto Rico has been erroneously criticized for having 
paid low wages. The fact is that, during the 1920’s and 1930’s, wage rates paid 
on sugar farms in Puerto Rico were double or more those paid on farms produc 
ing other crops in the island and were higher than those paid on many farms 
in the Southern States. These facts are shown for 1939 in the following table 
based on reports issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor. 


Hourly 

wage 

‘ rates 

Puerto Rican farms: (cents) 
I a ai ct es a acide hs pmaaseacl oeemasanier'd reg execs oeoe ss hoes ook se 15.6 
BOT foe acta SN a ee ee eee 10.5 
GSS hires 3 Se ee Se ee i od oe ee 9.7 
NN a ee oak net Nia bit OR Lt Ee x siusicbldanenunnaeaee is 
I i a ee Le as 6.1 

Fae sae een aes tS Sy taal, Re Rete OED Hae Ss 6.1 
Uae. Bownerm Benter Averaee.... ba er ae 9.5 


Wages paid on Puerto Rican sugarcane farms also compared favorably with 
those paid on sugarcane farms in the mainland. According to the sugar deter- 
minations issued by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture for Louisiana and Puerto 
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Rico, the minimum wage rates to be paid canecutters, for example, on sugarcane 
tations in 1938 and 1939 were as follows (these minimum wages pertain to a 
workday of 9 hours in Louisiana and of 8 hours in Puerto Rico) : 








pe eee ine = : 3% prog f ee < 
| e.3 | . 
. Louisiana (9-hour day) | Puerto Rico 
Year 1 ote | (8-hour day) 
; | men and 
Men Women women 
~ T | 
et). = $1. 50 $1. 20 $1. 21 
SE ian -cnsccenen-be-- seatgeogs al 1. 50 1. 00 | 1 10 
| t 
i SN Mc a Tac mes naataeieiapaiS tin ~atipeilet asi sa 
1 For a working day longer or shorter than 9 hours, the rate was no less than 17 cents per hour for adult 


male workers and 13 cents per hour for adult female workers. 


It can be seen that minimum wages in sugarcane fields were only moderately 

lower in Puerto Rico than they were in Louisiana during the years referred to 

ve. 

eth low by today’s standards, prewar wage levels on Puerto Rican sugar- 
cane farms must be viewed in the light of conditions then prevailing, including 
(a) wage rates on the average double those paid on other farms in the island, 
(¥) wage rates considerably higher than those then paid on many farms in the 
Southern States, and (c) a workday for sugarcane workers limited to 8 hours in 
Puerto Rico in contrast to the sunup-to-sunset concept prevalent in other agri- 
culture or the 9-hour day in Louisiana. 

Moreover, we have had in Puerto Rico legislation covering, among others, the 
following points since the dates shown hereinafter: (a) Since 1920, a law regulat- 
ing child work; (6) since 1919, a law regulating similar work and protecting 
women from dangerous occupations; (c) since 1925, a law regulating minimum 
wages in public works either insular or municipal; (d) since 1935, a maximum 
Shour day work; (¢) since 1917, a law facilitating claims on salaries and wages; 
(f) since 1931, a law establishing workers’ salaries as a preferential lien on all 
kinds of construction; and (g) since 1937, by Federal regulations under the 
Sugar Act, a minimum wage in sugarcane agriculture. As a matter of fact, 
Puerto Rico has been well advanced in social legislation for many years. 


4. USE OF LAND 


Land has been the principal natural resource and source of income for Puerto 
Rico, and an appraisal of land use shows that in 1935 the average value per acre 


of various crops grown in Puerto Rico, according to the U.S. Census of Puerto 
Rico, 1935, was as follows: 


Value 
Crop: per acre 
ciate haeiictndicnrieesenpeesenentatncinnasenntomarsierdthenniiapnniniihneecintamaneecsantion $252. 24 
Arie td ee oL SU ey ei et 205. 95 
dines cncsanerade acl hdehibichle moadab dated Shh dediine ANSRASS sddas atatt SD 65. 60 
iced 2 in cscaenratnn tpanietaetidas natin dean al ee OT 33. 16 
ind cst pmen aii shine cig ci Nbcsid ictal cs te 50. 30 
ln eg ween eee. ee oe 38. 29 
ede SY SO) Ot ee ie eae 48. 50 
tiie el el al i Sos es ei 31. 32 
i ite ce bie eI Bie etl EN 23. 48 
ee eS eas 25. 53 
chi ee EN gtk UE SELL Sa 8 17. 78 
Fruits and nuts_______ » cnieninananenehthcaan andittansas bee tad LLL Rie Ol Bee 58. 57 
PD Gilera lt oe bost ttle ti alist T ae 51.10 
a i it et OE Ni EE le 128. 24 


Only by devoting land to intensive crops—crops which could be sold in outside 
markets—could Puerto Rico obtain the necessities of life which it was unable 
economically to produce for itself. Land devoted to sugarcane provided the 
means of purchasing far more food than the agricultural resources of the island 
could have produced if those resources had been devoted to a general or subsist- 
ence type of farming. For example, the product of one acre of sugarcane, when 
processed and exchanged for foodstuffs grown efficiently on the U.S. mainland, 
purchased many times the quantity of such basic products as wheat, corn, rice, 
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beans, ete., as could have been raised on the same amount of land in Puerto Rico 
Even the wage payments incident to producing and processing an acree of Sugar. 
cane generated sufficient income to purchase the product of several acres of these 
other crops. The exchange ratio of sugar to various other food crops, per acre 
of land use, based on official sources is shown for 1938 below : 





—s 








| | 
Based on Bs 

Product total sugar | sugar Wits 

| income | only 
Rta. = 7 | -— 
wees... oe <ameeeea ee ee ee 17.3 Zl 
a avn se 7 o- -- } 13.9 57 
OM gt asi sagueuis peed 31 2A 153 2S SL Ui ale 6.6 27 
Dried beans..............-- na wodagen-osstd ist admasel Mises Ud | 6.2 25 
Rice. anccnean nein ets 6.0 25 
arte shel liao nee eke ck Brtstll env tori desenr oi anne eran cated ieetin 3.9 16 
5 a aT. cae a 
Average, six crops-..-......--.- L SlIVALWD AIA RAL 8.2 a4 


5. RATES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Although the sugar industry is highly seasonal because of multiple 
including weather conditions, the employment and income which it afford wage 
earners has by far exceeded that of any other crop in the island, COomplete 
details in this regard are not available, but in general the total number of days 
of employment per acre of land per year provided by the sugar industry 
the 1920's and early 1930’s was very high and, when combined with thep. 
eixsting wage rates, provided one of the highest agricultural wage payments per 
crop-acre found anywhere in the world. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I compliment you, sir, on a very excellent state- 
ment. Not only will it fit in the pattern of our hearings here, but 
think it is a very valuable document, too, for another great committee 
of Congress, the Committee on Agriculture. Congratulations. 

Mr. pew Varix. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. I wish to add my personal thanks to you for this 
statement in response to the request which I sent to you. I thinkit 
firms up the answers to some questions this committee has and I am 
sure, as our chairman has said, of the other committee. 

[ wonder if you would permit me to interline a word on page 4, 
near the middle of the page, where you are talking about illiteracy. 
You say “now is virtually unknown except within the higher groups.” 
May I add the word “age” after the word “higher”? 

Mr. pet Vatie. Higher age groups, yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt. May I ask you one question and I do not want an 
extended answer. The gentleman to whom you referred to as part 
of the team who introduced the bill known as the Jones-Costigan 
bill, Mr. Costigan, was Senator from my State. What, in your opin- 
ion, was the underlying thinking when those two gentlemen, intro- 
duced that measure in Congress? 

Mr. pet Vatte. I think entirely to protect the domestic sugar, and 
at that time, Puerto Rico was not part of the domestic sugar industry. 

Mr. Asprnan.. At that time, they refused to give recognition to 
Puerto Rico as part of the domestic area? 

Mr. pet Vatie, That is correct, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Wesrianp. I appreciate having this document before me, Mr. 
del Valle. It is very interesting. 
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We have a lot of agricultural problems in the United States— 
surpluses. We tried to correct those by cutting down on land area 
rather than the quota system, and that has not worked at all. In 
other words, the farmer that was growing a thousand acres of wheat 
now can only grow 800 acres of wheat. But we find he puts on more 
fertilizer and grows more wheat on the 800 acres than he did before. 
So that did not work, 

Now we are going to try it with corn where we are going to let 
them produce all the corn they want at $1.09 a bushel, and we are 
going to have more than you ever saw. Down here in the sugar busi- 
ness we established quotas, and in Cuba, Hawaii, and various areas in 
the mainland, and apparently that is not working too well, either, 
although it would seem to me it has worked better than these other 

Jans. rane! 

We have a national agricultural organization in the United States 
known as the Grange, and those people have ee pel advocated a pro- 

somewhat similar to this. In other words, a hundred percent 
of parity for domestic consumption and sort of the devil take the 
hindmost for the rest of us—get whatever you can fora price. 

Do you feel that is the best method of working out the problems 
of sugar throughout the entire sugar producing area ? 

Mr. pet Vauie. I do think so, sir. I believe almost all of the do- 
mestic sugar areas believe the same thing. In fact, they are interested 
in continuing under the Sugar Act more or less as it is. 

Mr. Westitanp. What would happen if you ever had a free sugar 
market ¢ 

Mr. pet VautLe. We might get tremendous competition from foreign 
lands where they do not pay the high wages we pay and their costs 
are much lower, resulting in a detriment to our labor and our general 
economy. 

Mr. WestLand. You mentioned the high cost of labor. Could you 
give me a percentage of your cost of labor based on dollar sales? 

Mr. pev Vaux. It is about 60 percent. 

Mr. WestLanp. That high? 

Mr. pet Vauie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. That is high. Through your mechanization, what 
do you expect to achieve? 

Mr. pet Vawter. In the long run, probably come down to about half 
mmanpower. You take in Puerto Rico we are using now an average 
of about 74,000 laborers in the sugar industry. In Hawaii, to pro- 
duce the same amount of sugar they use about one-fifth of that num- 
ber. However, wages in Hawaii are three times as high as Puerto 
Rico. So while we would be employing a less number of workers, 
these workers would have an income several times what the average is 
now. 

Mr. WestLanp. There is no question in your mind about the ability 
of Puerto Rico to produce its quota ? 

Mr. pet Vatie. No, sir. I believe we will be back in full production 
within the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Westianp. As I understand, you produced your full quota in 
1958? 

Mr. pet Vatir. No. In 1958 we only produced 1,023,000. 

In 1959 we produced 1,076,000. 
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In former years we were producing our full quotas an 
pluses, but then we had to snbliedle production. : had sun 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Just one quick question. I should like to ask you, Mr 
del Valle, you say the sugar industry employs 110,000 persons both i, 
fields and in factories at peak season as compared with about 44.04 
employed in new industries. 

Mr. peu VAuiE. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Can you tell me how long the peak season lasts? 

Mr. vex Vai. The peak season is generally during most of Mar) 
and April. Then we have migratory labor leaving the country anq 
have an awful time trying to harvest our cane crops. That is th 
prmepn! reason why we must mechanize—not only the matter of cog 

ut the matter of insufficient labor to harvest and load our cane. 

Mrs. Prost. But your peak season lasts only about 60 days? 

Mr. peu Vauue. It sould last 3months. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powxt. I would like to ask Mr. del Valle, because of an inter. 
est of some time, what can be done to change the unjust quota system 
placed upon the refineries of Puerto Rico? : 

Mr. vet Vaute. I could not answer that in short, because, as you 
know : 

Mr. Powe uw. Yes, tell the truth. 

Mr. pet VautLe. The Sugar Act, being an act of Congress, has to pro- 
tect the interest of all concerned. The refining interests have consid- 
erable support in Congress. 

Mr. Powetxu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the file a state 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture of Puerto Rico that, if the sugar 
refineries of Puerto Rico could work at 100-percent capacity, there 
would be 477,000 new man-days of labor for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

I may say that the staff has given me several questions to ask, but 
I will be darned if I will drown. 

(At this point, rain was blowing into the open sides of the audi- 
torium.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Has Mr. Felix Munoz come into the room ? 

I will yield to the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Felix Munoz had a statement 
today but it was in Spanish. He did not understand it should be 
given to us in English. I ask unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to file it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. ; 

The committee stands adjourned until 9 :30 tomorrow morning. 





(Whereupon, at 5:15 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at | 


9:20 a.m., Tuesday, December 8, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Ponce, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9:30 a.m., in 
the Catholic University Auditorium, Hon. Leo. W. O’Brien, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness, I understand, to testify this morning is Mr. Carlos 
Alvarado, who will discuss housing problems. 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS M. ALVARADO, SUBADMINISTRATOR, 
URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, DEPUTY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING COR- 
PORATION, SAN JUAN, P.R. 


Mr. Anvarapo. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
purpose of this statement is to present briefly the housing problems 
and the programs developed for the Ponce and Mayaguez regions 
with special emphasis on small towns and rural villages. Mr. Cesar 
Cordero Davila, executive director of the Puerto Rico Urban Renewal 
and Housing Corporation, reviewed the overall housing problems and 
policies of the Commonwealth during the hearings held on December 
3, 1959. 

In my presentation, I divided the statement into five general parts. 
The first part is the “Puerto Rico urban pattern,” so as to present to 
you the distribution of the population in Puerto Rico and the classifi- 
cation of the different types of towns and villages. 

In the second part I will describe the regional development concept. 

In the third part I will discuss the housing problems both in 
Mayaguez and the Ponce regions. 

Then I will describe the housing program for urban areas and the 
housing programs for rural areas. 

Puerto Rico’s urban pattern: Puerto Rico is divided into 76 munici- 
palities which are composed of urban and rural “barrios,” similar to 
wards in the States. The urban center of each serves as the govern- 
ment seat and also is the social and commercial center for the 
municipality. 

The municipalities in and around the San Juan metropolitan area 
have experienced large increases in population from 1930 to 1950. 
During the 1930’s the rate of growth of population was more evenly 
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distributed among a larger number of municipalities than in the 1940’, 
when most of the growth took place in the municipalities in the San 
Juan metropolitan area. 

Puerto Rico has shown a high rate of population increase since 1899 
However, the urban population has been growing at a much faster rate 
than the total and the rural population. The most significant differ. 
ence in growth occurred during the 1940-50 decade. The urban 
population increased by 58 percent in comparison to the 10 percent 
increase of the rural population and the 18 percent rate of the total 
population. 

Puerto Rico is changing very rapidly from a predominantly rural 
to a predominantly urban society. At the turn of the century the 
urban population of the island consisted of only 14.6 percent of the 
total, whereas by 1950 this percentage had risen to 40.5 of total popn- 
lation. 

By 1950 the rural population of the island was fairly evenly dis. 
tributed with a slight concentration in those municipalities south of 
San Juan. The three largest cities of the island are: San Juan, with 
ah approximate population of half a million, including the whole 
metropolitan area ; Ponce, with about 132,000 people; and Mayaguez, 
with about 80,000. The greatest concentration of urban centers js 
found in the eastern portion of the island, especially south of San 
Juan. 

At present, the metropolitan area of San Juan accounts for 46.5 
percent of the urban population. Small towns are increasingly less 
typical of the urban population of Puerto Rico. (Five percent of the 
urban population lives in towns of less than 2,500 sale: 13 percent 
in towns of 2,500 to 7,500; 14 percent in towns of 7,500 to 25,000, and 
22 percent in towns of 25,000 to 150,000.) 

During the period 1930-50, population in the largest cities in- 
creased at a much faster rate than in the small towns. This char- 
acteristic is similar to urbanization trends in other countries of Latin 
America. 

The regional development concept: One of the development goals 
of the Commonwealth is to attempt a better distribution of income 
and services throughout the island. To this end, a regional coneept 
was developed subdividing Puerto Rico into three major regions: 
San Juan; Ponce; and Mayaguez. 

This regional approach now controls the location of hospitals, 
universities, industries, ports, and housing, together with the sec- 
ondary services that an integral concept of development implies. A 
comprehensive housing program like the one we are trying to develop, 
not only includes residential services as such but also the necessary 
commercial, educational, recreational, and employment facilities that 
allow the full enjoyment of housing. 

One of the basic elements of this regionalization concept is the 
transportation system that makes available to small towns, the facili- 
ties, opportunities, and services that only regional centers can econom- 
ically support. Therefore, although a town such as Salinas may not 
have at this moment a good hospital, due to economic limitations, one 
is within the reach of its population in Ponce at a reasonable com- 
muting distance. 
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This regional approach tends also to develop a more equitable pat- 
tern by preventing the monopoly of economic development that may 
occur in the San Juan region. From the point of view of housing, 
the major implication to be drawn from this regional concept is the 
following: 

The population from these towns may simply commute rather than 
migrate to these regional centers. In this way the Commonwealth is 
trying to control the exaggerated growth of slums in regional centers 
as well as the depopulation of small towns and villages in the inte- 
rior of the island. 

Housing problems of the Mayaguez and Ponce regions: The nature 
of the housing problem in the Mayaguez and Ponce regions does not 
differ greatly from one faced in the metropolitan area and the entire 
island which was described earlier by Mr. Cesar Cordero Davila last 
Thursday afternoon. There are slight differences, however, which 
should be mentioned when viewing the housing problem in these 
regions. The slums have almost the same appearance, dilapidated 
structures, lack of sanitary facilities, overcrowdedness, et cetera. 
However, the slums in the metropolitan area are characterized by 
higher density of shacks and people. In small towns, slums are less 
crowded which makes them somewhat easier to tackle successfully. 

Geographic and topographic differences also account for a number 
of slig t variations from the slum pattern of San Juan. Most of the 
slums of the metropolitan area are located in low swampy land us- 
ually along ha tels and other bodies of water, while most of the 
slums in Ponce, Mayaguez, and small towns are located on hilly land. 

The Mayaguez region comprises 17 municipalities. The city of 
Mayaguez is the regional center of the towns of San German and 
Avoatilia which at present have 2,500 and 5,000 housing units re- 
spectively. Eight smaller towns having from 800 to 2,500 housing 
units and 6 towns of less than 500 units. 

The whole area of Mayaguez has an average slum index of 21.29 
percent. Said index within the district ranges from zero in Moca to 
45 percent in Maricao. The city of Mayaguez itself has a slum index 
of 10 percent. which is considerably lower than the index for the whole 
region. 

e Ponce region comprises 15 municiaplities: three towns of 2,000 
to 5,000 housing units; six towns of 900 to 1,500 units; five towns of 
less than 500 units. The average slum index for the district is 25.46 
percent, varying from zero in Maunabo to a high of 58 percent in 
Coamo. The city of Ponce itself has a slum index of 26 percent. 

From this general outline of the slum conditions in the Mayaguez 
and Ponce regions, several observations can be drawn: 

(1) In general, towns of less than 2,500 people have a lower slum in- 
dex than bigger towns. 

(2) The average slum index for the Ponce region is higher than that 
for the Mayaguez region. 

(3) The city of Ponce itself has more than twice the slum index of 
Mayaguez. 

@ average slum index of Ponce city is 160 percent higher than 
that of Mayaguez. Economic factors are for the most part respon- 
sible for this difference. The port of Ponce has fostered the indus- 
trialization of the city, developing working opportunities which 
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attract population to the area from adjacent towns. Economie ae. 
tivity in the area of Ponce is more stable and progress more ra id 
than in Mayaguez. Any population center in Puerto Rico which 
affords better job opportunities will grow with a subsequent growth 
of slums. 

This pattern may also be illustrated by the 41 percent slum index of 
the town of Aguadilla which may be attributed largely to its location 
near Ramey Air Force Base, which provides work for many people. 

Little variation may be observed in the slum indexes of both regions, 
This may be attributed to the stability and uniformity of the housing 
program as it has been developed through the island. Of course 
there are some outstanding examples, such as Maricao, Guanica, 
Adjuntas, and Villalba which range from a 41 percent to a 57 percent, 
which defy simple explanation and which undoubtedly require a con- 
centration of effort to lower slum index to a reasonable level. 

Housing programs for urban areas in both the Mayaguez and Ponce 
area. 

Federal programs: One of the oustanding characteristics of the ur- 
ban renewal and housing programs as well as other development pro- 
grams of the Commonwealth is its decentralization. The policy has 
been to provide the necessary services and facilities essential for com- 
munity life and to provide the industrial environment needed to at- 
tract manufacturing industries to all the urban areas. 

Under the urban renewal program three projects have been de- 
veloped in Mayaguez city and eight in the other towns of the region, 
The Ponce region has nine projects out of which only four have been 
developed in the city itself. The total number of projects developed 
for both regions amount to 38 percent of the total number of urban 
renewal projects developed in Puerto Rico. 

Great achievements have been made under the Federal public hous- 
ing program. A total of 1,860 units have been built, are under con- 
struction or in the planning stage in the Mayaguez region, out of 
which 1,342 are located in the city. Every town in this region has re- 
ceived the benefit of at least one Federal public housing project ex- 
cept for the town of Las Marias. The Ponce region has also received 
the benefits of this program with a total allocation of 5,950 units out 
of which 4,029 have been allocated to the city. 

The total number of public housing units constructed and under 
development in both regions is approximately 7,810 or 24 percent of 
the total number of public housing units allocated to the Common- 
wealth. The characteristics of the public housing program con- 
structed in the Ponce and Mayaguez regions are similar to those 
described for the whole island by Mr. Cesar Cordero Davila last 
Thursday afternoon, except that in small towns densities are some- 
what lower. 

Commonwealth programs: In order to provide relocation facilities 
for the families displaced from urban renewal projects and not eligi- 
ble for public housing the Commonwealth has developed programs of 
apartments for single persons and of lots with essential facilities. 
Under these programs 110 apartments for single persons have been 
built or are under development in the Mayaguez region and 156 in 
the Ponce region; 4,363 lots with essential utilities have been devel- 
oped or are under development in the Ponce and Mayaguez regions. 
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In spite of the different housing programs and economic improve- 
ments in these regions, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has not 
heen able to cope with the housing shortages and the growth of slums. 
In order to alleviate this problem and to provide a maximum num- 
ber of residential facilities at a minimum cost, the Commonwealth 
developed what we call the minimum subdivision program. The 

of this program is to provide lots adjacent to urban areas to 
take care of the natural expansion of the towns. This growth takes 
place mostly through migration of rural families. Under this pro- 
gram lots are developed without paved streets or sewers, but with the 
rights-of-way for future streets, water taps and electricity. 
ese standards are lower than those accepted in the United States, 
but the program does provide a practical solution for the urban land 
inflation problems faced by most towns in Puerto Rico and also for 
many urban centers of developing communities. 

In the beginning the families are expected to move into the new 
lots—this means the subdivision lots—with whatever house they can 
afford to build. As time passes and with the assistance of the munici- 
pal governments, the streets are gradually improved and sewer and 
water systems are installed transforming these areas into regular 
subdivisions. 

These minimum subdivisions are carefully planned following the 
most progressive techniques of site planning. An exhibit of the ap- 

ndix shows an example of a minimum subdivision in Arecibo. As 
of this time, about 5,100 minimum lots have been completed and 
another 3,600 are under construction or in the planning stages. 

Recognizing a continuing and growing need to clear slums and 


| understanding that many of the small urban and fringe communities 


within larger urban areas, like Ponce and Mayaguez, cannot meet 
the requirements of the Federal renewal program because of the eco- 
nomic need to renew at lower and different standards, the Common- 
wealth is planning to undertake its own broad renewal program. 
Illustrations of the community of Sabana Grande before and after 
major efforts were made to improve the town are included in this 


| report. 


As an illustration, in one of the appendixes, it shows the transfor- 
mation of this community of Sabana Grande within the last 10 years 


after major efforts were made. This transformation of the community 


of Sabana Grande is an example of the same transformation that has 
occurred in almost every town in the Commonwealth. You can see 
the kind of housing developments in the last 10 years. It is a rehabili- 
tation project with Commonwealth funds. At the top is a minimum 


, subdivision project. 


There are several services and facilities, like a public playground 


| and industrial plants which are displayed in the pictures. 


Towns of this type are most suited for redevelopment according to 
local standards, what we call according to Commonwealth standards. 
Minimum clearance is proposed with efforts concentrated on “rehabili- 


_ tation in oer, guided by the “community action plan” which em- 


_ phasizes t 


e ability of these families to alleviate their housing prob- 


_ lems by their own individual or group action. 


The pictures also illustrate the achievements of the housing and 


| urban renewal programs developed in this typical small town during 
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the last 10 years. Included are a Federal public housing project, ang 
urban renewal project, a minimum subdivision project. and a x». 
habilitation project in the planning stage. 


A recent plan prepared for the town of Hormigueros in the Mays. | 


guez region has incorporated these principles in a program whieh 
calls for action by the residents, the municipality, various agencies 
and for appropriations by the Commonwealth government. This plan 
also contemplates the use of Federal funds just for planning. 
Housing programs for rural areas: The social programs adminis. 


tration of the department of agriculture and commerce has been | 


entrusted with a broad rural resettlement program aimed at the pro. 
vision of land and housing for families in the rural areas. The gyp. 
cessful Federal forerunners of this program were the Homestead Cop. 
mission created in 1921, the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administry. 
tion which began in 1935, and the Farmers’ Home Adniinistratioy 
organized in 1938 as the Farm Security Administration. 

Under this program, integrated rural communities are developed 
offering in usufruct parcels of land averaging from one-quarter to 3 
acres. These parcels are of sufficient size for the construction of , 
house, usually under the self-help program, and for the family to 
grow subsistence crops. These communities average in size from 100 
to 500 families and are designed according to progressive practices of 
rural community planning. These developments adopt modest stand. 
ards for streets, water and electric facilities, and reserve lots for futur 
services and facilities such as schools, health centers, parks, consumer 
cooperatives, churches, stores, et cetera. Here proper climate is pro. 
vided for the development of cooperative education and direet group 


action. The “community action plan,” sponsored by the social pro. | 
grams administration, has shown that mutual-aid and self-help ef: | 


forts thrive best where integrated community life exists. The familie | 


of these rural communities have built, in addition to their houses, 
classrooms, community centers, school lunchrooms, and fences. They 
have also improved the pastures, the streets, the roads, the water sup- 
ply system, and other community projects. 

Over 50,000 parcels of land have been distributed in about 300 


rural communities. An additional 2,000 parcels are under construc | 


tion and more than 4,000 parcels have also been provided for non- 
residential uses. 

Due to the overwhelming need for community improvement and 
the limited resources available the idea of “self-help” and “mutual 
aid” as a community solution to these problems was developed. 

In Puerto Rico we are using the term “community action plan” to 
include housing together with other activities based on self-help and 
mutual aid with economic and technical assistance from the Govern- 


ment. oa Dee housing requires an understanding of the problems | 


and a desire to do something about them. Perhaps the most important 
asset. is not the cash on hand but the determination and will for self: 
improvement. This is the reason why education for the development 
of proper attitudes has been of paramount importance in the self-help 
housing program in Puerto Rico. 


Some of the pictures included are examples of a self-help housing 


project under construction. 
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In the pictures you can see some of the families working in the 
construction of a house and the construction of a curb and gutter in 
one of the minimum subdivisions. 

As of June 30, 1959, 16,676 houses have been constructed in the 
Ponce and Mayaguez regions at a total cost of $6 million. The cost 

r unit to the homeowner is $350 which includes the materials to 
be aid for on a 10- or 20-year basis. 

(The exhibits submitted will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Alvarado, a number of controversial matters 
have been discussed before this commitee since we arrived. I think 
there is one subject on which there is no controversy. I know that I 
feel—and I have heard other members of the committee express the 
same feeling—that you have done a magnificent job in the housing 
field here. 

We realize and appreciate the magnitude of the task which remains 
to be done, but we are particularly impressed with your ability to 
cut your costs to meet your needs for various types of homes, which 
were inspired to a good extent by the desire of the people to partici- 
pate in the self-help programs. 

I have no questions. I just want to commend all of you who have 
anything to do with these programs on what you have done and are 
doing. 

Mr. Atvarapo. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnaty. I, too, wish to congratulate you, Mr. Alvarado. 
Your statement is in line with the statement received from the re- 
gional manager, Mr. Cordero Davila. 

"On page 9, you have this sentence: 

4363 lots with essential utilities have been developed or are under develop- 

ment in the Ponce and Mayaguez regions. 


Then on page 10, you have another sentence: 


As time passes and with the assistance of the municipal governments, the 
streets are gradually improved and sewer and water systems are installed 
transforming these areas into regular subdivisions. 

Would you advise the committee as to just what essential utilities 
you have in mind and how long it takes to provide the essential utili- 
ties to these developments, and what happens to the lack of sanitary 
facilities and the health problem that must be present during the 
period of development ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir. There are two types of lots we develop. 
We have what we call the land and utility type of lot, which is the 
type of lot with all types of facilities, including sewer lines, water, 
electric, water lines, curb, and sidewalks. That is what we call the 
land and utility lots. 

Mr. Asprnati. The charges for those are assessed against the prop- 
erties for future payment ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Those lots are given to the families for paying in a 
nominal sum of $3.50 up to $7 per month, with an option to buy in 20 
years. So they pay the cost of the lot in 20 years. 

Mr. Asprnati. How about the cost of facilities? 

Mr. Atvarapo. That includes all of the facilities. In other words, 
the cost. of all improvements amounts to about $2,000, and they pay 
this during 20 years. 

495116031 
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However, the program I was describing, which is especially fo, 
small towns, is called the minimum subdivision program. The pur. 
pose is to divide the parcels of land in lots without the construction of 
the streets, but to service the rights-of-way of the future streets go a3 
to construct the streets through the years, including the sidewalks, 

Mr. AsPInALL. How is that financed ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. It is a combination between the housing corporation 
and the municipal governments. They combine funds, and then the 
utilities are installed through a number of years. However, durin 
that time what we do is to first install privies on the back of the lots g 
that families can have at least one type of private facility, which igq 
much better condition than exists in the slum areas as you can see jp 
the appendix. 

Mr. Aspinat. This is especially true in the slum areas in a region 
such as this hilly country rather than alongside the water areas? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir. Most of the slum areas you have seen jp 
Puerto Rico are small shacks packed together. What we do is to dig. 
tribute these shacks into uniform lots, and we give the lots, 300 squar 
meters, to each family. And if the family wants, they construct the 
house, the shack. They start to improve the house through this self. 
help and mutual aid program. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you permit them to move the shack in which they 
live to a new location ¢ 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir. The first step is the movement of this 
shack to this lot, and then immediately after that we organize them 
into co-ops, 15 or 20 families, and they start to build the house in this 
cooperative action. 

The main idea is that the needs of the Commonwealth are so large 
and the financial resources are so low that we would have to wait a 
decade until we solved the housing problem. Therefore, this is the 
practical solution to at least alleviate existing conditions in the slum 
areas. 

Mr. Asprnatx. As I understood the testimony at San Juan, they 
were barely holding even as far as the general housing program is 
concerned, and the only opportunity they had to catch up at all, with 
the increase in population and necessarily the enlargement of this 
problem was through the Commonwealth program. 

Mr. Arvarapo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is that same situation true over here ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. You are right. You remember we explained the 
growth of slums was estimated at 2,000 per year in urban areas. 
Therefore, in order at least, coupled with the increase in slum growth— 
we have developed this program in order to divert this slum growth 
to these organized lots instead of letting them concentrate in slum 
areas. 

Mr. Asptnatu. Am I correct in my thinking that perhaps the sit- 
uation is less desirable in the urban slum area than it is in the agricul- 
tural slum area? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Asprnatu. What is the feeling of the agricultural people as 
they move toward the urban area? Are they satisfied to remain in 
the slum districts in the urban areas ? 
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Mr. Arvarapo. No, sir, they are not satisfied. The problem is they 
are looking for economic opportunities. That is the reason, as you 
remember Mr. Moscoso explained, we are trying to divert the location 
of manufacturing industries throughout all of the towns of Puerto 
Rico as a means to guide this migration, this movement. of population. 
And also the program of rural communities that the Commonwealth 
ig using to prevent as much as possible the movement of the rural 

ulation to urban centers. 

{r. AsprnaLL. Am I right in my thinking that attention is paid in 
the first instance to the agricultural people that are moving into the 
urban area rather than to taking care of the urban people already in 
the slum area 

Mr. Atvarapo. Itis both. Asa matter of fact, we are concentrating 
more in the urban areas because that is where the problem is worse. 
But also we have a problem for the rural areas in the hilly areas to 
prevent further movement into the urban areas because that is where 
we have the worst condition, and that is where we concentrate our 
housing program. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. As you start the housing development, do you have 
building standards shown in codes, local, regional, or islandwide that 
you cause these people to comply with ¢ 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir. We have a centralized Commonwealth 
planning board in charge of social-economic planning, physical plan- 
ning, and building permits for subdivisions for all the island. Each 
house that is constructed must be approved by this planning board, 
and there is a special program where we provide construction plans 
free of charge to these families so as to guide them and induce them 
to build following minimum standards. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you have a plumbing inspector ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Not a plumbing inspector, but we have an engineer 
who gives technical assistance to these families in what we call the 
urban self-help program. This inspector or engineer goes to the dif- 
ferent areas and gives plans and suggestions to these families as to 
how to reconstruct the houses. 

Mr. Asprnauy. And they can do their own work as long as they 
meet these standards ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. They can do their own work as long as they meet 
the standards, yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. Mr. Alvarado, you have given us a very impressive 
statement here. I am somewhat concerned with one statement in 
which you say it is very difficult to keep up with the housing situation 
with the development of slum areas in urban areas. You appear to 
bea comparatively young man. You do not show the rigors of your 
office quite as much as I do or some of the others, possibly. But there 
must be a date when you became familiar with and when you spe- 
clalized in this work, whether that be 1940 or 1950. 

You are a native of Puerto Rico, I take it? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir, Iam. 

Mr. Wuarron. Could you give us some little comparative idea of 
just what you have accomplished? In other words, you are showing 
progress here, of course, and I thought possibly the statement that the 
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slum areas were sort of catching up with you meant you were not satis. 


fied with the progress. Mr. A 
Mr. Arvarapo. Will you please turn to the first exhibit of my state. | importa: 
ment which shows the map of Puerto Rico? Mr. O 
Mr. Wuarton. Yes. Mrs. ] 


Mr. Atvarapo. The title is “Urban Housing.” There you can gg ‘M28 
the achievements in the slum areas from 1950 to 1959. At the top of | @P@Y® 
the map you can see that in 1950 the percentage of slums for tot | *-¥e" 
Puerto Rico was 43 percent. Through the different programs, both Mr. A 
Commonwealth and Federal programs, by 1959, by June 30, 1959, this $3 or $4 
percentage was lowered to 29 percent. And the last figure, 23 percep, | maxtau 
means that after we develop all the units under construction or under 20-year 


the planning stage that percentage will be lowered to 23 percent. Jy Mrs. | 
other words, we have a big problem ahead, but we are moving forwar Mr. A 
and we are clearing the slums even though at a slow pace. Mr. I 

Mr. Wuarton. Those figures are not so discouraging. That shows | tnaae pe 
marked improvement and must give you considerable satisfaction, | Mr.A 


“aw 
by the total population, still we have 66,000 families living in slim them, th 
areas, and under the present program it will take us at least 15 more You ¢ 


Mr. Arvaravo. Yes. However, when you multiply the 23 percent months. 


years to rehouse all of those families into suitable housing. both sid 
Mr. Wuarron. Of course, we hear more about slum areas now thay for whic 
we did, say, in the 1940’s. Would there be an inclination to call aslumn | " for ty 
area such at the present time which possibly would not have been what th 
characterized that way in the 1940's? they ar¢ 
Mr. Atvarapo. No, sir. I would say the characteristics of a shim | in the P 
area in 1940 are similar to 1959. Asa matter of fact, some of them ar | Mrs. 
worse because of the desire of the people to migrate and concentrate | edness 
in big urban centers. Mr. A 
Before, in the 1940’s, there were at least some alleys and streets in | Mrs. 
slum areas. As you can see, in the different slum areas that exist in —* 
Puerto Rico most of these families even invade the streets in the slum + 
areas—packed together. b ain 
Mr. Wnuarron. I am glad to have your impression on that. — 
Now to go to the financial setup of your projects. I understand you ne d 
have some apartment-type construction that runs around $8,000 a unit, | . pe : 
Is that right? nia 
Mr. Anvarapo. Yes, sir. fh 
Mr. Wuarton. Which would be, say, three bedrooms ? re 
Mr. Arvarapo. An average of three bedrooms, living, dining, aman 
kitchen, and bath. taaaind 
Mr. Wuarton. Could you give us some idea of the average rental cia 
that is received for such a unit? . that 
Mr. Arvarapo. The average rental in Puerto Rico in all of the hous- call ~ 
ing projects is about $10 per family per month. with od 
Mr. Wuarton. Is that $10 per month ? this ems 


Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, for the apartment. that th 
Mr. Wuarton. That would be $120 a year, and it might possibly |... ese 
be a $8,000 unit ? heasat 
Mr. Anvarapo. Yes. ' tablish. 
Mr. Wuarron. So as a financial matter, of course, the bonding ele Mrs ) 
ment will eventually have to pick up the difference ? | to retai 
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Mr. Anvarapo. Yes, sir. The subsidy from the Federal program is 
important in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Alvarado con- 
cerning housing 1n rural areas. I notice you say the homeowner is 
to pay approximately $350, which includes the materials, over a 10- or 
9-year period. Are these payments set up on an amortized plan? 

Mr. Arvarapo. Yes, Ma’am. They pay every month an average of 
$3 or $4. If they prefer to pay in 10 years, they pay more. But the 
maximum is 20 years. So they amortize really the loan over a 10- or 
90-year basis. an 

Mrs. Prost. But this is a monthly plan ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes. 

Mr. Prost. On the whole, do you find that homeowners can meet 
these payments regularly ? . ; 

Mr. Atvarapo. Most of them. Some of them are delayed by 2 or 3 
months. We have some problem of collections, but the majority of 
them, the vast majority, pay. It isa low fee. ing 

You came from San Juan and saw many of these communities on 
both sides of the road and these small houses. If they sell that house 
for which they are paying $350 for the cost of material, they could sell 
it for two or three thousand dollars. So they are willing. They know 
what they are paying for is something worth three or four times what 
they are paying for it. So there are a few cases that they are delayed 
in the payments but the majority of them are paid every month. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you charge interest to these people on this indebt- 
edness ¢ 

Mr. Atvarapo. No; that is one of the subsidies we give to them. 

Mrs. Prost. It is interest-free money ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes. 

Mrs. Prosr. I have one other question. 

Do you find it a problem to educate these people to accept the new 
buildings, or are they all just sitting there waiting for a new home to 
move into ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. I will tell you the surprising thing in this program 
is that it does not only provide a house to the family but also gives op- 
portunity to educate them in a community action. I will say parts of 
the community, because by working together from 8 to 10 months 
and deciding what they have to do, when they have to start working, 
when they have to end working, what type of materials they want 
to use, they learn to work in cooperative action. And the experience 
80 far with about 10,000 houses that are built and under construction 
is that they enjoy this type of cooperation and they are willing to 
cooperate. Of course, there are some people who do not like to work 
with others, but the majority of the rural families get together to form 
this cooperative, and after a few years of experience, I can tell you 
that the social program problem is to hold the people, because there 
aremany hundreds of them that would like to start constructing their 
houses but we do not have the financial resources and we have to es- 
tablish a system of priorities. 


Mrs. Prosr. But I presume you do have some who naturally want 


| toretain their old homes in the slum areas and resist being moved ? 
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Mr. Atvarapo. If they want to keep their own house, we do po Mr 
organize them in this cooperative. them. 
Mrs. Prost. You allow those, who desire, to remain ? ' along 
Mr. Arvarapo. Those who desire to remain with the shack can pp. not b 
main with the shack. However, once they see the group construction, Mr 
of houses, they get interested and then they ask for the cooperatiys |  subdi 
movement. the o 
Mrs. Prost. Thank you. migré 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. ees 2 divert 
Mr. Wesrianp. Mr. Alvarado, [ think you have given us a pretty In ot] 
good picture of your sein here. It appears to be a pretty sub the ci 
stantial one. Mr. 
Let me ask you this: When a person wants to build a house, do they | to. f 
have to get a permit ? In 
Mr. Atvarapo. Y es, SIT. phras 
Mr. Westianp. How in the world can somebody give them a permit | _ struct 
to build in a slum area and build a shack ? Mr. 
Mr. Arvarapo. That is a big problem we have. We have a special public 
section or division of the Commonwealth planning board that is called Mr. 
the slum vigilance office, and that office is entrusted with the duty of Mr. 
preventing the construction of shacks in the slum areas. However, Mr. 
the management and financial circumstances of the slum board are» not us 
limited we do not have, frankly, enough personnel to take care of all Mr. 
the slum areas all over Puerto Rico. So in some areas we can keep the | Mr. 
slum growth down, but in some others we do not have the personnel fectly 
to go around, Mr. 
Mr. WestLanp. That is a pretty good answer. In other words, you | sion” 
have a method of preventing it ? ~ | solutic 
Mr. Atvarapo. We have a method and we are trying to enforce it, | jective 
However, that is why we have developed this new program of Com- | stands 
monwealth reh: ibilitation. These families move from rural areas to Mr. 
big cities because they are looking for work. So they come to the city Mr. 
with almost no means, and the only thing they can do is build a shack Mr. 
What we are trying to do is to rehabilitate the slum areas in place. you a 
Mr. Westianp. What you are trying to do is get them to build | questi 
better shacks? Wer 
Mr. Arvarapo. No. We enforce that very strongly. Once they} field? 
are built, then we control it. What we are try ing to do is in order to Mr. 


allow them to rebuild the shack. What we want to do is prepare and in the 

plan for the renewal of areas so as to take out the shacks that should | work | 

be removed for construction of streets and for utilities and then sub-' housin 

divide the area, rehabilitate the area in place, and then let them recon ; — planni 

struct the house by themselves, but following a plan and pens) realize 
They 


guidance by government instead of by what they are doing now edge, : 

are building i in place and they are ‘building of any type of material | think 

they can find. engine 
Mr. Westianp. Are they building illegally ? How 
Mr. Arvarapo. Legally. & socia 


Mr. Westianp. Of course, I am not versed in this program as yol, social 
are, but it would seem to me the old phrase would apply—an oune| that yc 


of prevention is worth a pound of cure. And if you prevent then} — Mr, 
from building in the first place in a crowded area, you certainly relier’} Ing to ¢ 
yourselves of many of the problems which follow. Mr, . 


Mr. Atvarapo. Y es, sir, you are right. 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Because you will let them—I do not say you let 
them, but they do build in crowded slum areas and then you come 
along later and try to get them out of there. it seems if they did 
not build there in the beginning you would be far better off. 

Mr. Atvarapvo. That is why, sir, we have developed this minimum 
subdivision program. ‘These minimum subdivisions are building at 
the outskirts of towns and cities for the purpose of diverting the 
migration movement instead of concentrating it in slum areas—to 
divert them to this well-planned but modest and practical subdivision. 
In other words, we are taking a step before they come to the center of 
the city at the periphery of the urban areas. 

Mr. Wesrtanp. You cannot stop people from moving if they want 
to. At least, I do not think you can, and I do not think you should. 

In these minimum subdivisions that you mentioned, you used the 
phrase “as time passes streets and sewers, et cetera, will be con- 
structed.” What do these people do in the meantime for sanitation ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. For sanitation we provide a waterline. We have 

ublic faucets, in other words, to take water from. 

Mr. WestLANp. Do you use septic tanks? 

Mr, Atvarapo. There is a latrine on the back of the lot. 

Mr. Westianp. Well, you have got a problem. I am glad you did 
not use the phrase “low cost housing.” 

Mr. Atvarapo. No, sir. 

Mr. Westtanp. Public housing is fine. I understand that per- 
fectly. se 

Mr. Atvarapo. That is why we use the term “minimum subdivi- 
sion” because we realize the job is so big we must try for a practical 
solution to alleviate for some time the slum problem. But our ob- 
jective is to construct in each one of these minimum subdivisions these 
standards with strict enforcement of all minimal facilities. 

Mr. Westianp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I want to add my compliments for the good work 
you and your organization are doing and probably ask a couple of 
questions. 

Were you trained as an engineer, a social worker, or in some other 
field ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. I was trained at the beginning as a civil engineer 
in the College of Agriculture in Mayaguez, P.R. Then I started to 
work in housing in 1946 and got interested in the planning stage of 
housing. I went to Columbia University, New York City, and took 
planning and housing, as they call it. Then when I came back TI 
realized that in order to plan proper housing I needed more knowl- 
edge, and then I went back and studied freedom of planning. So I 
thnk I am a planner now and not an engineer, or a combination of 
engineer and planner. 

However, in this program of housing especially, you must develop 
a social competence for the program. You have to be, in a way, a 
social worker, an engineer, and planner. Especially you must feel 
that you are dealing with people and not only with construction. 

_ Mr. Rivers. After that qualification, I now feel I have been listen- 
— good authority on the subject. [Laughter.] 
Mr, Atvarapo. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rivers. This statement in your presentation that the Commop. 
wealth developed this idea of minimum subdivisions interested me 
I think you referred to them as a minimum subdivision program 
Your thought there is that, since you cannot give them the fy]. 
fledged housing program because of the economic circumstances, this 
is a step in the right direction and is better than the slums they liye 
in now? : 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And your plan is to put in the improvements later and 
gradually build them up? 

Mr. Atvarapo. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. In your public housing program where you do provide 
them with new houses on a contract basis, is there any minimun 
standard of maintenance required ? 

Mr. Atvarapo. No, sir; in the public housing program we mys 
follow the Federal standards established by the Public Housing 
Administration. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; and it occurs to me that in the course of 15 or 
20 years, while you are catching up and wiping out the existing slung 
and blighted areas, some of the houses that you have already built 
are going to be getting pretty shabby unless maintenance is carried on, 
Therefore, you would have a problem. 

Mr. Atvarapo. In the Federal public housing program as well a3 
the Commonwealth housing program, we have a good management 
program in keeping with the operations of the project. However, 
technological changes may convert these projects in 40 or 50 years 
into blighted areas. But the standards you have seen in most of 
these small towns when you traveled through the island are standards 
of the Federal housing program and the Commonwealth housing 
program, which are so high in relation to the bulk of our housing that 
we think it will take many years until our housing program can at 
least equal the standards of the Federal public housing program. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Atvarapo. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, before calling the next witness, that I 
have never seen an audience quite as generous with its applause. It 
applauds engineers as well as politicians. 

Our next witness will be Mrs. Mariana Suarez de Longo, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

I had an opportunity for a conversation with our next witness last 
evening, and I came to the conclusion before hearing a single word 
of her testimony that she is a very dedicated person conta 
tremendous amount to your community. 

With that, Mrs. Longo, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIANA SUAREZ DE LONGO, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PONCE, P.R. 


Mrs. Lonco. Mr. Chairman, this is a study of the situation during | 


the last 10 years in the Ponce School District. 
Background : 
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The immediate area under study is the Ponce School District which 
comprises the city of Ponce with its 22 rural areas. Ponce with its 
ulation of 126,810 inhabitants according to the 1950 census is the 
second largest city on the island. It is located in the southern part, 
where the best Jand for sugareane is found. chalet 

A school district in Puerto Rico is different from a school district in 
the States, where the whole island would be one district. In Puerto 
Rico the schools within the boundaries of a municipality comprise a 
school district. At the head of the district there is a superintendent of 
schools who is appointed by the secretary of education, the counterpart 
of the State superintendent im the US. educational organization. 
The superintendent and personnel doing supervisory and special 
activities are appointed by the secretary of education. No politi- 
cal party intervenes in these appointments. Superintendents of 
schools, contrary to the practice in the States, do not have to think 
about money problems, although we worry about the money we need. 

Equipment, books, school buildings, teachers, and money for minor 
repairs come from the Central Office in San Juan. The most impor- 
tant aspect of the work of a superintendent in Puerto Rico is the 
supervision of instruction. But superintendents also attend to the 
following aspects of schoolwork : ; vr 

Appoint and assign teachers; plan minor repairs of buildings with 
the school director, a municipal employee, and the division of public 
works who do the actual repairs; direct the program of public rela- 
tions and supervise all other programs: shoe program, transportation, 
scholarships, lunchroom, adult education, vocational education. 

This is the course of study in our schools. In the elementary schools 
we teach English, Spanish, social studies, mathematics, science, music, 
art, and physical education. 

In the junior high school, we teach English, Spanish, mathematics, 
science, social studies, industrial arts for boys, and home economics for 
girls, 

There are no electives because we do not have the facilities for 
offering them. 

In the high school we require 3 years of English and Spanish, 1 year 
each of mathematics (algebra, geometry, advanced algebra, trigonom- 
etry), science (physical science, biology, chemistry, physics), social 
science (general history, history of United States and Puerto Rico). 
This totals nine required subjects and four elective subjects. 

Electives are music, physical education, 2 years of French, social 
and economic problems, aeronautics, manual arts, and home economics. 

There is a different curriculum for commercial students, for diversi- 
fied occupation students and for distributive occupation students and 
for vocational high school students. 

In the year 1948-49 the enrollment of the public schools was 21,911 
students. In the year 1959-60 the enrollment is 31,822 students. A 
detailed report of the growth in the enrollment during the last 10 years 
is attached (exhibit 1). 

From August 1949 to August 1959 there has been an increase of 
9461 students in the public schools and 3,487 students in the private 
schools, making a grand total of 12,948. 

Classrooms: One of the easiest ways in which to visualize the prog- 
ress accomplished during these last 10 years is to review the increase 
in material facilities. 
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There are 56 school units in Ponce; 15 are in the urban zone and 
41 in the rural zone. 

In the year 1949 we had 323 classrooms. We have had an Increase 
of 226 classrooms in the last 10 years, or 22.6 classrooms per year 
Now we have 549. If in 1949-50 the conditions of the districf had 
been normal, the increase in classrooms would have been adequate to 
accommodate the enrollment (exhibit 2). 

Out of 31,822 students who attend the public schools, 22,223 are out 
of school half of the day. What do they do and where do they go 
during these hours, if you consider that probably both parents are 
working out of the home, who knows (exhibit 3) ? 

Compiled from last year’s statistics, the data showing the number 
of children enrolled in excess of the normal capacity of the classrooms 
totaled 11,111 students, which means that Ponce needs 300 additional 
classrooms to accommodate 45 students per classroom for the whole 
day in school. 

To omit half of the day’s work and expect the pupils to make 
normal progress is equivalent to reducing the food of an infant by 
one-half and expecting him to develop a robust and healthy body. © 

Teachers: In the year 1950-51 there were 520 teachers in Ponee, 
In 1959-60 we have 746. We are fortunate in having the Catholic 
University and in having all our elementary-school teachers with q 
normal diploma or a B.A. in elementary education with the exception 
of a few. Although this preparation of teachers does not compare 
favorably with that of the United States, where usually 4 and 5 years’ 
preparation is required for elementary-school teachers, it is very sat- 
isfactory for the island. Until 2 years ago we did not. have teachers 
with a provisional license in the elementary school. The shortage of 
teachers is more critical each year. 

Most of the secondary-school teachers have their bachelor’s degree, 
but in many cases they do not teach the subject of their specialty. 

We have a large percentage of teachers of science, mathematics, and 
English with a provisional license (exhibit 4). 

Luncheon program: There are 10,601 students registered in the 
lunchroom program in 69 lunchrooms. Most of the lunchrooms are in 
good condition. 

Our lunchroom program has been a laboratory for the program of 
instruction in nutrition. It has contributed more than any other pro- 
gram to improve the health of the students because it has bed 
the gap between what the child needs in his diet and what he obtains 
in his diet at home. 

Although the government has planned rural aqueducts for all 
Puerto Rico, some of our lunchrooms will not be benefited by this 
program for many years. 

Shoe program: We distribute 4,000 pairs of shoes to children who 
qualify. Children pay 50 cents per pair. 

Transportation : $23,000 are assigned for the transportation of 622 
students. We take into consideration distance (more than 3 kilom- 
eters), economic conditions, school records. Ponce needs more than 
$60,000 to give this service to all who need it if the retention of pupils 
is to be accomplished. We use public cars and buses. We do not 
have school buses with drivers properly trained to do this job. This 
is a new service and we lack experience about how it should be done. 
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Scholarships: About 800 students receive from $25 to $125 a year 
under the program of scholarships to help students whose economic 
conditions and school grades make them eligible. Children must be 
over the 75 percentile in a general ability test. This is one of the 
ways of helping talented students to continue their schoolwork. 

Health program: To supervise the health program we have two 
health supervisors. q. 

The department of health provides 6 school health clinics a week 
where about 100 children are attended. Teachers do a screening, 
yision test, hearing test, and observation. Nurses visit the school and 
refer cases to the clinics. 

Health clinics sponsored by the insular department of health give 
service to elementary-school students. Junior high school students 
depend on a few private doctors who take care of one or two each 
week. We have a clinic for high school students (exhibit 5). 

We have practically blind children, children with orthopedic de- 
fects, epileptic children, children with speech disorders, deaf and hard 
of hearing children, undernourished children, children with rheumatic 
fever and with throat diseases, mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed. 

We have no school psychologist, nor school psychiatrist. Since 
about 80 percent of our students in the slum area are below the $1,500 
income per year bracket, there is great need of more health services 
and of more social workers. ‘Teachers through their years of expe- 
rience with children, have learned to recognize many of the outward 
and extreme symptoms: The timid and withdrawn, the overly aggres- 
sive, the extremely nervous, the highly emotional. Because of the 
damage that one mentally unbalanced child can do in a classroom, we 
need professional help to take care of these cases. 

Ninety percent of our elementary-school children have dental de- 
fects. ‘There is an urgent need for an intensive program of dental 
health education and more dental services. 

About 90 students are taken care of in the school dental clinic each 
week, but 60 out of these 90 have to come back to the clinic during 
4or 5 consecutive weeks. 

Needs: The following are vitally needed for improving physical 
conditions in order to improve instruction : 

(1) Minimum office equipment, such as duplicators, typewriters. 

(2) Rooms equipped to make possible the effective use of audio- 
visual aids, such as recorders, movies, overhead projectors, television. 

(3) Science laboratories. 


(4) Music and art rooms (none in Ponce). 
(5) Libraries (three in Ponce). 

(6) Health clinics. 

(7) Gymnasium (none in Ponce). 

(8) Landscaping and playground planning. 
(9) Sidewalk needs. 

(10) Fence protection. 

(11) More storage facilities. 


(12) Drinking fountains. 

The problem of extending educational facilities of the same degree 
of efficiency to all the children in Ponce is very difficult under the 
following conditions: 
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(1) Half schooldays and alternate sessions. 

(2) Crowded rooms. 

(3) Provision-licensed teachers. 

(4) The teaching of two languages. 

(5) Inservice training. 

The lack of preparation of the teacher demands a strong inservig 
program. We do not have time for this inservice program. 

(6) Holiday celebrations. 

We celebrate both national and insular holidays. Out of the 2%) 
schooldays sometimes 8, 10, or 12 are holidays. 

(7) No provision has been made for substituting teachers who an 
absent. 

(8) Many programs which are a great help to the children haye 
been added to the schoolwork, such as shoe program, transportation 
of pupils, scholarships. It has not been possible to assign additiong] 
personnel to administer them. Executive officers need time to think, 
and plan free from the whip of routine commitments. 

(9) Teacher turnover. 

The main cause for the many changes in the teaching personnel are: 

Resignation : To go to better paid jobs. 

Leave of absence: Scholarships granted. 

Leave of absences: Illness. 

Leave of absences: Pregnancy. 

There are 648 women teachers and 98 men teachers. 

(10) The health of the pupils causes more absences than any other 
cause. 

(11) Fourteen schools in the rural communities have facilities only 
for grades 1 to 3. Pupils must be kept in school longer if we are to 
make favorable changes in their behavior. 

Assets: Much can be said on the positive side for the accomplish- 
ment of education in Puerto Rico. However, I will take one or two, 

Vocational education: Our vocational high school with an enroll- 
ment of 723 students, 13 veterans—these are students with physical 
handicaps—and 12 point 4 students, prepare students in 17 different 
trades. Students from 11 nearby towns come to this school. 

For an evaluation of the success of our vocational program we 
make followup studies. Our graduates are accepted by employers 
and many make advancements in their chosen occupation. Sixty-six 
percent of our graduates are working in the trade for which they were 
trained or at a related job. Our vocational school is serving high 
school youth, young people who need additional education for pur- 
poseful work, and adults. There are 250 veterans in the evening 
sessions. 

If you make a trip to the factories in Ponce you will meet our gradu- 
ates and the employers will tell you that they are satisfied with the 
training we give to the students. 

We feel that schools are doing an excellent job in our Operation 
Bootstrap program. Our school offers courses in combination with 
industry. Industries cooperate in planning the courses and providing 
facilities in case the school does not have them. Some of our students 
get from $50 to $120 a week in the factories near Ponce. That is why 
our teachers go to the factories. 
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These are the graduates in the last 5 years: 





Graduates 

Vocational high school, 17 NOE CEI a raibi ncn bd cages licenses bent te) 960 
Diversified occupation___----------_--___-.----.---~------------------ 107 
Distributive occupation___------____-_---_-___--__- ee 184 
IN cic ich hittin Sh an lpia cna haehentteiide sstnaschdjhenenbaiiicielsil 1, 251 


Adult education: Every day more and more adults are benefited 
byour program. ‘The present enrollment is: 


wren 1 €0 $ grade__..._.----_-..---~.__- eee alae Rae alee ae ere 467 
From 4 to 6.------------------- macinnedpigtne sipiepigast anaes --—epnee savin te eos tabece ehsansnd orp ed abana 458 
PY SOOO nnn nn ot ene eee ook nse 701 
Sn SeN00l.W..  n — eencesetbbbtendent 651 

Beste teen nema se en bere nmppndicin mamma ements Sey eet 


Pupil behavior: Data of the delinquency record taken from the 
court reveals that in the year 1958-59 out of 280 boys and 51 girls 
between the ages of 11 to 18 taken to court only 4 were attending 
school. 

Our teachers report very few troublemakers. I have included in 
this report a short description of the conditions in a slum area which 
is very revealing of the extraordinary work done by the schools with 
the cooperation of the parents and the different community agencies. 
Filthiness, poverty—the odds favor their becoming troublemakers— 
yet the school is preparing them to be good and useful citizens. 
Teaching of English: The present linguistic policy of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Puerto Rico is to use the vernacular as the 
language of instruction on all school levels and to teach English as 
a preferred subject in all grades. The procedures used for the teach- 
ing of English in the schools of Puerto Rico are derived from the 
linguistic scientific or aural-oral approach, Most of the teachers are 
not prepared to teach English, so there is an intensive inservice pro- 
gram specially directed to improve the teachers’ command of English. 

From 4th grade up, all our pupils have a textbook, Fries American 
English Series, and two or three readers, and now we are preparing 
our own readers. 

Last year 461 students from Ponce were transferred to schools on 
the mainland; 162 were transferred from the States to Puerto Rico. 
Those who have lived more than a year in the States have picked 
up the language and are used by teachers as resource persons. The 
gong and coming back from the States is helping the children to 
learn English. If you go to any school and you ask the children 
what subject they like most, they will answer: “English.” 

Final words: Public schools are the stronghold of democracy. 
There the students learn to live together in harmony regardless of 
race, religion, or social status. There they have firsthand experiences 
with democratic procedures. There they learn to appreciate and 
respect human rights—the right of safety and security, the right 
of citizenship and its privileges, the right to freedom of conscience 
and expression, and the right to equality of opportunity. There they 
learn to love freedom and peace. 

But the public school in Puerto Rico is striving to do more than 
this, Puerto Rico, privileged with self-government, permanently 
associated with the United States; privileged with the knowledge 
of both the North American and the Latin American cultures and 
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way of life; privileged with a geographical position at the crogs. 
roads of these two cultures, has an additional duty that can only 
be fulfilled through public education. I refer to our role as a train. 
ing ground for underdeveloped areas and our role as a showcase for 
American democracy at work. 

The need for high quality in public education has become mor 
urgent than ever before. We have to show the world what a poor 
country like ours, inspired by American principles of democracy and 
helped by American technology, can do to raise the standard of liy. 
ing of its people without curtailing their human rights. 

I believe education in Puerto Rico is no longer an insular concern 
It is a national concern. 

Our three great needs are: More and better prepared teachers: 
more classrooms and better salaries. 

Our three great assets: Great interest in education by the munici- 
pal, insular, and Federal Governments; parents’ desire for the better. 
ment of their children; and Puerto Rican teachers’ devotion and loye 
for the children. 

Thank you. 

(The attached exhibits follow :) 


ExHIBIT I 


This is the enrollment as of the last decade, 1949-59 





| | | | 
1948-49] 1949-50) 1950-51 | 1951-52] 1952-53] 1953-54| 1954-55) 1955-56|1956-57| 1957-58|1958-59| 1959-49 
0 

















—— a a Ata ee ee — — — 
High school_._| 2,022 | 2,066 | 2,285 | 2,274 | 2, 456 2,586 | 2,747 3,009 | 3,270 | 3,398 | 3,521) 3561 
Urban junior_| 3,513 | 3,570 | 3,564 | 3,764 | 4,177 | 4,532 | 4,846 | 5,089 | 5,227 | 5,335 | 5,798 | 6,351 
Elementary | 
urban_____--|10, 000 {10,191 |10,890 {11,099 |11, 776 |12, 522 14, 524 |15,019 |14, 944 |14, 996 |14, 604 | 13, 808 
Rural junior_- 282 283 284 265 239 234 301 356 363 408 481 489 
Elementary 1 
rural_.....| 6,094 | 6,317 | 6,680 | 6,779 6,873 | 7,187 | 6,357 | 6,365 | 6,688 | 7,090 | 7,298 | 7,53 
Total public | | 
school. . _ _|21, 911 |22,427 |23, 703 |24, 181 |25, 521 |27,061 |28, 775 |29, 838 |30, 492 |31, 227 |31, 702 | 31,82 
Total private | | 
school...-.| 1,945 | 2,021 19, 07 2,058 | 2,916 | 3,068 | 3,775 4,512 | 4,881 | 5,315 | 5,400 | 5,432 











Grand total_/|23, 856 |24, 448 |25, 610 126, 239 |28, 437 |30, 129 |32, 550 |24, 350 |35, 373 136, 542 |37, 102 | 37,25 
| | | | 




















ExHIBIT 2 


Distribution of classrooms 
Classrooms : 


BE COO ii a ne np ah ie ee eecuencbn kn etudo ce weneaneeeeee 91 

Pei TR WENGER. ok hh dink wd eine nldeiipeatieicinindaeee 98 

Wietentary WOM ai 5 eit dh ek ii bent ce wetaneen 200 

TIES ATE, CORIOE SUI on iq chicmninmnnnntnnn eben 133 

Total number of classrooms (1959-60) _.___-_-___---------__----.- 549 
EXHIBIT 3 


The enrollment of the year 1950-51 as compared to that of 1959-60 is this: 








1950-51 | 1959-80 


Interlocking (2 teachers and 2 different groups alternating, using 1 room), 5 hours of | 


Single enrollment (6 hours) 3, 968 9, 5 
class... : : : ; 9, 824 10, 249 
Double enrollment (1 teacher with 2 groups of students), 3 hours of class-......-..----. 10, 468 | 11, 974 
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ExnHrsit 4 


Teachers with provisional licenses 


This is the situation : 

Forty-nine teach science and mathematics, 30 are provisional. 

Six teach commercial subjects, three are provisional. 

Twenty-five teach home economics, 11 are provisional. 

Twenty-three teach industrial arts, eight are provisional. 

Out of 15 teachers of English in the high school, 5 are provisional. 

Out of 39 teachers of English in the urban junior, 25 are provisional. 

Out of three teachers of English in the rural junior, three are provisional. 

Out of 31 teachers of England in the elementary urban, 30 are provisional. 

Out of eight teachers of English in the elementary rural, eight are provisional. 


There are 55 teachers who must teach 1 or 2 English classes who are not 
prepared to teach English. 


Distribution of teachers 


High school teachers including English teachers 


eee ee ee eee 187 
Blementary school teachers including English teachers___._._____________ 396 
Industrial arts teachers___--------------___-_____-- 23 
ETE MEUNCE MOUND SUDNDUION Do scriscnsins anssscaciecomioniocicmenigreanadenesomtinuniesooieidiasaniee 19 
IT E-TOC UTR” O° RICO nm See pees Oe 9 
Distributive education...-.....---~--~_-_____-- 2 2 
I ONO een ccs cocaine cer cinenseciabenenspseanoner-ann antes oncebenaiees 2 
Personnel doing supervision and special work 
Superintendent__..-.-...-~~--~-.~--~~~~- 2 1 
nD ssc ntpsipan eps -thccsiniog Ahm uiiesentshandnun tntdniosareinanibeimenilecadd 7 
En GP PU cs es ese Seether nh ini ch cise aiticoennnchesteensoencbid eoebas bedi 4 
Principals and teachers in charge_________~ aE tel, nccgheae ieee stl Seem sea 31 
Music supervisor_.......-~--~~-~-~~--~--~--- ~~ 1 
Mesie teachers__...........~-....--...-- ~~... ~~. ese 4 
Bee supervisor... nnn 1 
i COND ast x arcs a ren isiis iatesicetmesiete -----+--+~~-~- ae as canssnnisin inte 2 
peence-supervisor..............----------—-- ~~ 1 
Health supervisors................. ce ee a te rs ene ener es seine ein ehenes 1 
NE ss 0 ts os erento cas en sn nee emt mesa inca tach etn nt sdb anit tiie eds 5 
vocational counselors............-.-.----—~------- sk 7 
Registrars_....-.-- wooo nso no os ee 5 
EXHIsIT 5 

The following is the result of a typical day in a school clinic. Monday, 
November 30, 1959 : 

Seventeen children attended the clinic with parents present. Out of these, 
only one was declared physically fit by the physician. 


Two were referred to the crippled children bureau. 

Two were referred to the dentist (urgent cases). 

Five started treatment for intestinal parasitism. 

Three were given vitamins and new appointments. 

One was referred to laboratory examinators (CBC and urinalysis) for ob- 
servation as a possible case of heart disease. 

Two started throat treatment and are possible cases for tonsil surgery. 


One was ordered an examination—suspected diphtheria carrier being taken 
care of by handicapped children’s bureau. 
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Exursit 6 
Stum Area X 


Out of our enrollment of 768 students, 90 do not live with both parents: 
Father and stepmother.._-.--- 5-2-2. - 2-522 - se 


Mother and stepfather. icceinisisccinnis csiinndins die dendiinnnnn due’ ; 
CO ch shi i ionic lathen lebtabdiecaitiin tics idtnaeala 9 
eI ans wis hilitle thischsstn tinshdew it Lctinc tesipLinlcahdhiebainhibiis tiniindidam eee ll 
IN nasa in inh nh es cnin ech le nenesbnsdsditindl Se 1 
Brothers and DOR es tii ys chsh siitib indi intbntleeinndnlneseusins dee 3 
Mother... . hii i inh yh Sh dnd ihn di assia cati chim coh eatnnb hinsiseimnsiaccchh Sin ie 95 
Mother and Oasis erie itn inch scien sseunus dite e 9 
AOR OUR NO ins si st tcl stimsinmiininlinacpiincn easels ae 9 
SI sched cist in thse tial inten ibn wesc nib crmeaesiae nal ladies 1 
cit ence ene Sins cneencedtwnaneeite a ca “% 
Reasons for this situation: 
ae I i eee pestered nissan henner 2 
NO I ich insite tbo mnch ihgeiinciialalinicerdeprbeshebieithsagimresitenimanningieaghe 10 
SE III is tisnctans-ccnienkcnssinnestnes snsinnesiiaitgintinhdpeanbisaiaien cea 33 
EE MINUS UU enor erriencaranm mene enthiptenisilyerincteneocmhemenndaaane 8 
Sp a nrachcivtnasdissicscoahiesini ciatinhinioeniepaisasiiasasuschenees acm ope pieigelipes slleteieiecdsoediegalan 8 
Daperece Gc Ceteer OGG MOINOr ee 28 
pee Gomeeceene On POON. nscmeecien 3 
Number of children in these families: Families 
ER ee SO RRO PE UR Pa SE A 49 
Oy cca ga teicistein tdveainceddpnttindnchitrithlowhtatntietnscsestibipiniietmnitineyiiateatle a 39 
SNEUIINT MITE” Dillli ocsatecsenaanpnnsenretedneepiaesiesancannncsadibdionemsssasenis:oaaunanmeronesananianaenaean 2 


Twelve children in this section cannot attend school because of illness, physical 
handicap, and abnormality. Three children from this family are in an instity- 
tion for delinquent children. 


These children present the following problems : 


erebierer IGR OUETCORNT LORIN) 5 ceed een ei planing _— 
en a a a a ek A re — 
OG TD TOONS iin et As own cactinintneaal = 


Forty of these students are being helped by the school and by other con- 
munity agencies—department of public welfare; children’s bureau; district hos- 
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pital, department of health; 49 of these children receive economic help from 


the public welfare department. 


Mr. O’Brien. May I say, Mrs. Longo, that in my personal opin- 
ion the city of Ponce is very fortunate that you are the superintendent 
of schools. [Applause. } 

Mrs. Loneo. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have talked with some educators we have had in 
San Juan and elsewhere, but I think you are the first one with whom 
we have talked who has been directly on the firing line. 

I heard you refer to yourself with considerable pride as a teacher. 

Mrs. Loneo. I am very proud. 

Mr. O’Brien. I did not hear you mention very much that you were 
superintendent of schools. Teaching seems to be your first love. | 

This committee has indicated a considerable amount of interest In 
the teaching of English in schools. I have come to realize from my 
conversations with you and others that it is very easy from long range 
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to s t that everyone be taught English and be taught to speak it 

rfectly, because you undoubtedly have problems here. You have 
your 3-hour day, for example, which limits the teaching of English 
perhaps to half an hour. 

Mrs. Lonco. Yes. i. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is necessary to devote the remaining time to the 
teaching of mathematics and things of that sort in Spanish because 
they can learn more rapidly. That means that the children are given 
the opportunity to speak English a brief time, and then the rest of 
the day wherever they go, whether it is home or out in the streets, 
they hear only Spanish. ‘ Lon 

There is a tremendous difference in the pronunciation, almost 
fantastically different. I know some of the people have heard me try 
to grapple with a few simple words of Spanish and they could see 
the difficulty I have had, and these are little children you are talking 
about. 

But there is one question in the mind of everyone, and you would be 
in a position to answer, having 31,000 children anelens yore Jurisdic- 
tion. Is any one or any group In a position to do so deliberately slow- 
ing down the teaching of English and thwarting this tremendous 
desire of the children to learn ¢ 

Mrs. Loneo. No, sir, they do not. Everyone is having that. It isa 
preferred subject—more books, more supervisors, more money, every- 
thing for English. 

Mr. O’Brien. The children want it, the parents want it for them, 
and the teachers are doing the best with the equipment and time that 
they have. But you know of no one in or out of government who 
would desire that there be less emphasis on the teaching of English ? 

Mrs. Longo. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps this way would be fairer: Has there been 
any pressure on you in your position as superintendent of schools to 
minimize, to push aside, the teaching of English in school? 

Mrs. Lonco. Never, sir. Noone. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsrrnaLL. Mrs. Longo, your statement shows your dedication 
to your work. As I understand it, there are no municipal or local 
district taxes, the tax money comes from the central government. Is 
that correct ? 

Mrs. Loneo. There are municipal taxes on other things, but this is 
a centralized system and we do not have to do anything with the 
budget for the schools, the insular government. 

r. Asprnati. The taxes which are raised locally, then, for school 
purposes are forwarded to the general treasury; is that. correct? 

Mrs. Lonco. I think there is some money assigned by the municipal 
government because they want to. They are so interested in schools 
that the municipality on Ponce has assigned more than $100,000, the 
last administration. And when Mr. Grillasca was mayor, he signed 
more than $100,000 and now, with the new administration, Mrs. 
Nicole, the present acting mayor, was a schoolteacher, and they know 
how we need more rooms. So they assign more money. 

Mr. AsptnaLL. Your statement, then, was to the effect. as far as 
your responsibility is concerned, you did not have to worry about that ; 
you took what you had? 

495116032 
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Mrs. Loneo. Yes; it is centralized. 

Mr. AsprnatL. The central government is responsible for th 
presence or lack of presence of school facilities, buildings, major yp. 
pairs, and equipment ? 

Mrs. Loneo. It is responsible for the buildings and repairs anq 
everything. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. That comes from the central government ? 

Mrs. Loneo. Except for minor repairs for which I am responsibl, 
and I get $27,000. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Who makes the request of the central government 
for new school buildings or new equipment or new desks ? 

Mrs. Loneo. We work with planning officers from the planning 
division, the planning board. The department of education has alg) 
a planning board, the insular planning board. So we express oy, 
needs. We ask for buildings, and then they make a general study 
and we get what they can. 

Mr. Asprnati. Do the teaching personnel, and I mean those who 
educate and those who train—and there is a difference between the 
general proposition of education and the so-called vocational training 
approach—do they all receive the same or similar salaries ? 

Mrs. Longo. The vocational high-school teachers in the trades do 
receive higher salaries than the regular government teachers. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Are you personally in favor of that situation? 

Mrs. Lonco. What shall Isay? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Asprnatu. If you do not wish to go on record, it is all right 
with me. ' 

May I say this: In my opinion, those who educate should get the 
higher salaries. I do not think there is any question at all that those 
who have the responsibility for formulating the minds of the young 
for the general proposition of service to themselves and their fellow 
men should get the highest salary. I can say that on the mainland 
that is not always true. And if you do not wish to state your posi- 
tion because of your responsibility here, it is all right with me. I 
just was wondering. 

Mrs. Lonao. I can give you the reason why we have to pay more 
to the vocational, the shop teachers: because we cannot get them. 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is usually the case. 

Let me ask you this: Would you care to answer this question so 
that the record may show and I myself may know, Where do you think 
the most important teachers teach, in what grades ? 

Mrs. Loneo. The first grades. 

Mr. Asprnatyi. You area lady after my own heart. I am not going 
to question you any further. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarrton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prosr. I should like to add my word of congratulations to 
Mrs. Longo for an excellent statement. You certainly prove you have 
given a great deal of study to your own work and that you have at 
heart the welfare of the schoolchildren. 

You spoke, Mrs. Longo, about 14 schools in the rural communities 
having facilities for only first to third grades. Does that mean that 
those children will receive only a third-grade education ? 
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Mrs. Lonao. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. What is the reason? Is it because you have no school 
buses or facilities to bring them into town for the higher grades, or 
is it too great a distance for them to be transported ? 

Mrs. Loneo. If you look back, very near Ponce, we have those 
hills. We call them mountains. And we have one-room schools up 
on top of the hills. I have to walk 1 hour if I visit them. So these 
children to come to first, second, third grades—maybe next year we 
have second, third, and fourth grades—have to travel long distances 
and to come on horseback is the only way they can come to these 
schools. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, there are no roads into these one-room 
schools ¢ 

Mrs. Longo. No, they are right in the middle of the mountains back 
of Ponce. Others are from first to third grades, and we are beginning 
to transport the students. . 

Mrs. Prost. That is very interesting. 

You put a great deal of emphasis upon the half schoolday or the 
alternate session as being one of your major problems here. Is that 
because of a lack of school buildings or is it because of a lack of 
teachers, or a combination of both ? 

Mrs. Lonco. Both things. 

Mrs. Prost. You need both ? 

Mrs. Lonco. If we have the classrooms I think we could get the 
teachers. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, it is the buildings that you need most. 
You feel you would be able to secure the teachers if you had the 
classrooms ¢ 

Mrs. Loneo. Right now we need 300 classrooms. 

Mrs. Prost. Over in San Juan I asked the question of the commis- 
sioner of education about the singing of the Star Spangled Banner 
and the recitation of the pledge of allegiance to the flag. Do the schools 
in Ponce sing the national anthem and recite the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag ? 

Mrs. Lonco. We do in every assembly program and every school 
activity. We always have the pledge of allegiance when we have a 
program. 

As to the national anthem, I was telling Mr. O’Brien that we can- 
not start it until the seventh grade because it is very difficult—“Oh, 
say can you see by the dawn’s early light, what so proudly we hailed” 
for second graders in elementary school it is very difficult. So some of 
them begin in the fifth, sixth grade, and in high school they learn the 
national anthem. 

Mrs. Prost. But you feel they can say the pledge of allegiance 
easier than they can sing the national anthem ? 

Mrs. Loneo. The pledge of allegiance, we do not do it in English in 
the first grade. We have made a translation. 

Mrs. Prosr. You do that in Spanish ? 

Mrs, Lonco. Yes. I do not know if that is permitted. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Prost. The children recite the pledge of allegiance to the 
American flag in Spanish ? 

Mrs. Loneo. It is said in Spanish. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mrs. Longo. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanb. I have just two questions, Mrs. Longo. 

First of all, when we were driving over here from San Juan I gay 
youngsters leaving school about 10 or 10:30 in the morning. Would 
that have been half a day‘ Would they have put in a half a day by 
that time? , 

Mrs. Longo. Itisil. Did you look at your watch correctly ? 

Mr. WestTLAND. Yes. 

Mrs. Loneo. Maybe they were out for an English class, because we 
have 3 hours of professional classes for all teachers to improve their 
English. So we have 3 hours. We have to dismiss them for 1 hour 
to have English class. 

Mr. Wesrnianp. You start school at 8 o'clock in the morning; jg 
that. it 

Mrs. Loneo. In rural sections it depends. Some start at half past 
8 or 9. It depends on how far the children live from school. In 
town, of course, 8 to 11. In the rural sections, 9 to 12 or half past 8 
to half past 11. It depends. 

Mr. WestLanp. | am not even certain I was in tlie municipality at 
the time I saw them. ‘ 

Mrs. Loneo. It is an islandwide program for the teaching of 
English. 

Mr. WestLanp. Of course, we call it double shifting in my district, 
and we have a great deal of it, too. 

Mrs. Loneo. Do you! 

Mr. Westianp. Oh, yes. It is hard to make some of these east- 
erners understand what we are talking about when we say “double 
shifting.” So we have it, and we have our problems that way, too. 

My second question is this: Could you tell me what percentage of 
the municipal budget is devoted to education 4 

Mrs. Loneo. There is no percentage made. It depends on the 
money that they have and our needs, and they give it to us. 

Mr. Westianp. I understand that. 

Mrs. Longo. I do not think they have any percent fixed for this. 

Mr. WestLanp. You get X number of dollars to run your educa- 
tional program, do you not? 

Mrs. Loneo. But from the insular government, we get all the 
money. 

Mr. Westianp. You do not get any money from the municipality 
of Ponce? 

Mrs. Lonco. Some money, whatever they want to. 

Mr. Westianp. How much did they want in the past year? 

Mrs. Lonco. We have to fight—— 

Mr. WestLAnp. Sure. 

Mrs. Lonco. But they are very good. They have given lots of 
money to us. 

Mr. WestLanp. You are probably pretty persuasive. 

I am really interested. I do not know the fiscal] affairs of the Ponce 
municipality, but I presume they have a budget of X number of dol- 
lars for the operation of the municipality and the various areas, and 
you get a certain amount of it? 

’ Mrs. Loneo. They are raising a bond issue now, $2 million, or some- 
thing likethat. Weare going to get $80,000. 
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Mr. WestLanp. Out of the $2 million / 

Mrs. Lonco. Yes. I hope we get more than that. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That. is 4 percent. I wish those figures could be 
provided. It is indicative to me of the local interest and the desire 
of the people of the municipality of Ponce to pay for the education of 
the children. 

We had lots of debates in Congress over some various schoo] bills, 
and some people favored some bills and some favored others. 1, per- 
sonally, favored the one where the local contribution was as great or 
oreater than the national level and then you could help those people. 
But where the local people did not contribute up to the national aver- 
age, then I thought they should bring their average up before the 
Federal Government participated. 

So I think it is of real importance as to how much and what per- 
centage of the budget is being contributed or being used in education. 

Mr, O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Could you get the amount from the city authorities? 

Mrs, Loneo. I think the mayoress had it in her statement yester- 
day. Be 

Mr. O’Brten. Did it state how much of that went for education ? 

Mrs. Lonao. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then we have it. 

Mr. WestLanp. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Poweti. Mrs. Longo, I want to congratulate you on everything. 
I wish I had had a schoolteacher like you when I went to school. 

I do want to ask a question for obvious reasons. I surely wish the 

hilosophy you expressed for the Star-Spangled Banner was the phi- 
leet in the commissioner’s office at San Juan, because it disturbed 
the members of the committee when the lady from Idaho asked the 
question and he said it was for pedagogical reasons. One member of 
the committee thought he said pathological reasons and another 
thought he said political reasons, and probably it was all three. 

I agree with what vou are doing in Ponce, and I wish that such a 
philosophy was the rule rather than the exeeption. 

Mrs. Lonco. Excuse me, sir. It is the rule in the island. We all 
do. 

Mr. Powett. Then Mr. Sanchez Hidalgo is not acquainted with the 
rule. 

Mrs. Lonao. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Powerit. I was not going to ask the question, but if you want 
toanswer go ahead. 

One of the main troubles, according to the police department of New 
York City—our great commissioner there, Stephen Kennedy, has 
worked very hard on the problem of juvenile delinquency among the 
Puerto Ricans, which, as you recited in your report, is relatively 
minor here, and I know it is minor because I have been here, off and 
on, 10 years. But in New York the problem is large on a percentage 
basis. The police department feels it is because they have not been 
taught respect for the Stars and Stripes and they have not got respect, 
therefore, for law and order. 
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That is just a statement I make. I am not asking any questions, ang 
I yield back my time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Utiman. I certainly want to add my congratulations to yoy 
not only on your knowledge of school affairs but your dedication ty 
teaching. I was a teacher for 2 years myself. I know some of the 
problems of teaching young people. Whereas I had a series of clagges 
with maybe 35 in each class and thought that was a rather terrible 
burden, I realize your classrooms average much higher than that, Js 
that right ? 

Mrs. Loneo. The average in Ponce for a single session will be 45: 
junior high school 51; and double sessions, 78 to 80. ' 

Mr. Utitman. How do you handle, for instance, your junior high 
classes? How many periods do you have during a 3-hour session} 

Mrs. Loneo. Three-hour classes are only for the elementary school, 
The double session is from first to third grades only. : 

Mr. Utiman. I see, and then a single session above the third grade; 
is that right? 

Mrs. Loneo. Yes. Junior high schools in alternate sessions js 5 
hours; so we have six periods of class. 

Mr. Uttman. Six periods of class in 5 hours of teaching in junior 
high? 

Mrs. Loneo. Yes. 

Mr. Uniman. Is that the same as ours in the mainland—seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades ? 

Mrs. Longo. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. What is the situation between the fourth and seventh 
grades ¢ 

Mrs. Loneo. We have some groups of fourth grades in single ses- 
sions. It depends on how many people. If the school building is 
in the center of town, the people have moved, and that building is in 
single session. They are very fortunate. But if a school is in the 
outskirts of Ponce, it is very crowded, and then we have interlocking 
and double session. It depends on the population of the district. 

Mr. Utitman. As to the high school, is the situation the same as for 
junior high ? 

Mrs. Lonco. We are fortunate in having three high schools in single 
session. They have seven periods of work a day. The time is divided 
into seven periods. The students have four and five periods of work. 

Mr. Utitman. Changing the subject a little bit, you report to the 
bureau of education or the department of education in San Juan and 
you are not responsible to any local school board ? 

Mrs. Loneo. That is right. 

Mr. Utiman. Is there such a thing as a local school board ! 

Mrs. Lonco. No. This is a very centralized system of education. 
So what I do in Ponce is a norm for the island. 

Mr. Uxitman. In the interest of time I want to rush along here. 

First, you indicated that you believed the first grade is the most 
important year, and I am convinced it certainly is by far the most 
important as far as learning a foreign language. I think we should 
start as early as we can—teaching a foreign language. Assuming the 
fourth and fifth grades include a full day of teaching, is English 
in these grades a preferred subject ? 
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Mrs. Lonao. Yes. 

Mr. Utiman. Is it a compulsory subject 

Mrs. Longo. Yes, sir. Every school in Puerto Rico teaches the 
= Unrman. Compulsory to what extent? Moving up, say, to the 
ffth grade where we have a full day of teaching, how much time a 
day is devoted to English? Ae 

Mrs. Lonco. The first three grades in double session have 30 minutes 
of English every single day in every school of the island. 

Mr, ULLMAN. How many minutes ¢ 

Mrs. Lonco. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. Urtman. Thirty minutes? 

Mrs. Lonco. Out of the 3 hours. 

Mr. Uttman. Out of the 3 hours? 

Mrs. Loneo. Yes. 

Mr. Utuman. Out of the 5 hours in the fifth grade, how much 
time ¢ j +c) Ree 

Mrs. Loneo. In the fifth grade we have them 60 or 70 minutes. It 
depends. Ifa single session, they can have 100 minutes. 

Mr. Uttman. What percentage of your grade school graduates 
know how to speak English ? 

Mrs. Loneo. I will say that they can manage in English, in Puerto 
Rican English, a bigger percentage than what most people believe. 

Mr. Utiman. I think this is a very important problem and ques- 
tion. By the same token, do all of your high school graduates know 
how to speak English ? 

Mrs. Loneo. I could say that they could go to the States and man- 
age in English, even if they cannot understand your English the 
moment they reach New York because they have to accustom their 
ars to your pronunciation. Because most people talk without know- 
ing the truth about what is going on. 

Mr. Uttman. I am not going to pursue it any further. I cer- 
tainly believe you have the right attitude on the problem. But I 
am very disturbed about the statements we have heard that, officially, 
English was not a compulsory subject in Puerto Rico. As I recall, 
the minister of education said it was left up to the individual school as 
tohow much and whether they teach it. 

Mrs. Longo. Oh, no. 

Mr. Uttman. This has created quite a controversy and I am going 
to be very interested in pursuing it further. 

Mrs. Lonco. I think you should, because I think that is the wrong 
impression. English is taught in the schools. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the commissioner in San Juan was speaking 
of it being optional as to the pledge of allegiance. I do not think 
he said it was optional regarding the teaching of English. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield, I think he said it was 
a preferred subject. 

Mr. Uttman. I believe when he was asked the question whether 
preferred was compulsory, he said it was not. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Mrs. Lonco. It is compulsory. 
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Mr. Untiman. It is compulsory in your schools? Mr 
Mrs. Longo. In the whole island. Pe ne 
Mr. Utiman. It is your understanding it is compulsory all through ave’ 
the island ? Or 
Mrs. Loneo. This is a centralized system. Mr 
Mr. Utitman. Thank you. -t 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? Peo 
Mr. Rivers. I do not have any questions. I wish to complimen an fi 
you, too, for the fine statement you made and your work in elping Mr 
improve the education of myself and the other members of the Mr 
committee. wooa 
For the record does Puerto Rico have any form of compulsory cause 
education or school attendance ? ; Mr 
Mrs. Loneo. Yes; we have a law that children have to attend Mr 
school up to 14 years of age. alan 
Mr. Rivers. Thank you. Mr. 
You spoke of private schools. Are most of those parochial schools} from 
Mrs. Loneo. We have private and we have parochial, denomina. Mr 
tional. cours 
Mr. Rivers. Does the Commonwealth government subsidize the Mr 
private schools to any extent? Mr 
Mrs. Loneo. Not that I know of. | Mr 
Mr. Rivers. Thank you. I yield back the balance of my time. Mr 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernés? for y 
Mr. Frernos-Isern. Mrs. Longo, to set the record straight, the sub. at the 
jects of elementary schools and junior high schools are all the same, of Pu 
they are not elective subjects, are they ? Mr 
Mrs. Lonco. Not in elementary schools. They have to learn Eng. Mr 
lish, Spanish, mathematics, science, social studies, music, physical respo 
education, and art. Every child. Mr 
Mr. Ferno6s-Isern. That is the uniform program for all schools Mr 
throughout the island ? ple of 
Mrs. Loneo. All schools throughout the island. Mr 
Mr. Frrnés-Isern. No. 2: And among those subjects which are | Mr 
compulsory is English one of them? the m 
Mrs. Loneo. English. | — aaddec 
Mr. Fernos-Isern. At all levels? Mr 
Mrs. Loneo. At all levels. | Mr 
Mr. Fernés-Isern. Then amongst. the subjects there are preferred Mr 
subjects. What does preferred mean ? : based 
Mrs. Loneo. It is the subject where most is given in the instruction Mr. 
in the sense a better selection of teachers is made. More supervisory Mr 
staff is assigned to improve the teaching of English. More ooks are to the 
assigned, more moneys are assigned to the teaching of English than Mr 
any other subject. mont! 


Mr. Fernés-Isern. Within the available time, which is very short ment: 
because of the double shift, does English have, relative to other sub | $40 
jects, a longer period of time, would you say ? repor 

Mrs. Loneo. In the elementary schools in the first grades E lish Mr 
has the same amount, of time, but in the junior high sc 1001 they have | recor 
double time for English. If we teach Spanish 50 minutes, we have (TI 
100 for English. 
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Mr. Fern6s-Isern. Another question, Mrs. Longo. You said that 
the vocational school teachers get better salaries, and the reason you 

ave was that in order to get them you had to pay them. 

Mrs. Lonco. And because they are a few, only 14 or 15. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. The number is smaller and you can afford to 

ay higher salaries to get t hem. 

Now, in the case of regular schools, you have more candidates and 
can find them even though you do not pay such high salaries? 

Mrs. Lonao. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Is it also a fact you can afford more easily to get 
yocational teachers not only because they are fewer in number but, be- 
cause you also have Federal assistance money contributed ? 

Mrs. Lonco. Yes. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Have you any money to assist the regular 
schools up to high school ? 

Mrs. Loneo. No, just vocational programs. We get some money 
from the Federal Government for them. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. For vocational programs, but not the other 
courses including the teaching of English ? 

Mrs. Lonco. No. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. No Federal money ? 

Mrs. Lonco. No money for that, just for vocational, not academic. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. My last question: You depend fundamentally 
for your school buildings, the payment of salaries, and all expenses 
at the schools, upon appropriations made by the Legislative Assembly 
of Puerto Rico? 

Mrs. Lonco. Yes. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. The municipalities are not charged with that 
responsibility ? 

Mrs. Lonco. No. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. The insular government, however, taxes the peo- 
ple of that municipality for that purpose ? 

Mrs. Loneo. That is right. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. However, in addition to that, as a supplement, 
the municipality adds money at times, and in Ponce money has been 
added on occasion ? 

Mrs. Loneo. Yes. 

Mr, Fernos-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there an islandwide salary schedule for teachers 
based upon preparation and experience ? 

Mrs. Lonco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. If so, what is it? Or would you prefer to submit that 
to the committee later and we will insert it at this point in the record ? 

Mrs. Longo. Yes, I can. Provisional teachers begin with $130 a 
month, and Normal school graduates, $150 a month. We get incre- 
ments for experience and preparation : $40 when you get your B.A. and 

when you get your master’s degree. But I can submit a complete 
report: of it. 

r. O’Brren. Thank you. It will be inserted at this point in the 
record when received. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information follows:) 
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LAWS OF PuERTO RIco 
(H.B. 1540) 
(No. 79) 


(Approved June 22, 1956) 


AN ACT To set up a compensation system for the public-school teachers of Puerto Ri 
‘0 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of Puerto Rico: 
Section 1. The following monthly compensation schedule is hereby est 
for public school teachers holding a certificate issued pursuant to the 
law on certification of teachers (Act No. 94 of June 21, 1955) : 


ablished 
existing 


| —— 


Mini-| : Mi: od 











| 


| mum) Intermediate rates (increase steps) mum| 
rate | | Tate | 
Dated al) Bs we iy 
$150 | $155 | $160 | $165 | $170 | $175 | $180 7 $190 bend $195 | 
| 


$200 | $205 | $210 | 





Sec. 2. Likewise, the following monthly compensation schedule is hereby 
established for public school teachers holding a provisonal teacher's certifi¢ ate: 





| Mini- \ seaaal 
| mum Intermediate rates (increase steps) mum| 
rate rate 
| 
i A Ne eee atl 
$130 | $135 | $140 | $145 | $150 | $155 | $160 | $165 $170 | $175 | $180 | $185 | $190 
| | | 








Sec. 3. As of July 1, 1956, the compensation (including basic salary and addi- 
tional compensation for years of experience) accruing to all public school teachers 
pursuant to Act No. 104 of 1953, shall be fixed according to the following 
provisions : 

(a) Every teacher receiving a compensation lower than the minimum rate in 
these schedules shall have his compensation raised to the minimum rate in the 
schedule corresponding to him according to his status as teacher under the law 
on certification of teachers (Act No. 94 of June 21, 1955). 

(b) Every teacher with two to five full years of experience shall, in addition, 
be promoted one step further in the compensation schedule; every teacher with 
six to ten full years of experience shall, in addition, be promoted two steps 
further in the compensation schedule; and every teacher with eleven or more 
full years of experience shall, in addition, be promoted three steps further in 
the compensation schedule. 

(ec) Every teacher whose salary coincides with one of the rates in the schedules 
shall be promoted one step further. 

Sec. 4. In succeeding years, every teacher’s salary shall be raised to the next 
following intermediate rate in the corresponding schedule upon completion of 
one year of service, and so on successively until attaining the maximum rate, 
By year of service shall be understood any period of at least nine months within 
a school year during which a teacher has been serving under contract or appoint- 
ment, and any cumulative ten-month period of service over different school years. 
Raises for years of service shall be determined at the opening of a fiscal year or 
the first month the teacher begins to work in a fiscal year. 

Sec. 5. Every teacher holding or attaining the degree of bachelor, master, or 
doctor, in the University of Puerto Rico or in any other university whose degrees 
are recognized by the Department of Education, shall, on and after the fiscal 
year 1956-57, receive an additional compensation which shall progressively 
increase over the next succeeding five fiscal years, namely : 





1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 4960 | 1961 1962 
bcos ee 
Bachelor ____- oem eee | g95 $30 $35 $40 | $45 $50 
Master -_- E : 55 60 65 70 75 | #0 
Doctor -...- : eee Seance 85 90 | 95 100 105 110 
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Spo, 6. Payment of the additional compensation for academic training to teach- 
ers nereafter meriting same shall begin the month next following the date on 
which the pertinent accrediting official evidence is submitted. Every teacher who 
in order to fill a given position must pass post-graduate courses of not less than 
thirty (30) university credit hours, without attaining the master degree, shall 
receive an additional monthly raise of ten (10) dollars over what he is entitled 
to receive as a Bachelor. When he obtains the Master degree, said raise shall 
be specified in the schedule under section 5 above. 

Sec. 7. Every teacher working under contract as English teacher shall receive, 
in addition, a raise equivalent to two increase steps over and above the salary 
he is entitled to to receive under the pertinent schedule, upon establishing, to 
the satisfaction of the Department of Education, that he has traveled or resided 
for at least twelve months if any country where English is the official language, 
or upon establishing that he has pursued studies in one of said countries for a 
time equivalent to one academic year. In such cases the maximum rate in the 
schedule shall be extended up to the equivalent of two additional increase steps. 

Seo. 8. By public school teacher shall be understood all teaching and technical 
supervisory personnel of the school system, excluding office personnel. Teachers 
and principals engaged as such by other departments or agencies of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico shall be comprised in such term. Evening school 
teachers and professors of the University of Puerto Rico are hereby excluded 
from the provisions of this act. The teaching personnel engaged by the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the Department of Education to hold position as 
trade instructors, teachers of agriculture, coordinators, registrars, vocational 
school directors, vocational education supervisors, teachers, instructors, and 
any other such position hereafter created, is likewise excluded: Provided, how- 
ever, That the compensation of the teaching personnel of vocational education 
shall in no case be lower than that fixed by this act. 

Sec. 9. Beginning with the fiscal year 1956-57, there shall be included each 
in the Operating Budget of Expenses of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico the 
appropriations of funds necessary for all public school teachers, as stated in 
section 8 hereof, to receive salaries in conformity with the compensation sched- 
ules established by this act: Provided, That whenever the sums appropriated in 
the budget are not sufficient to pay the salaries established by these schedules, 
the Secretary of Education, or the secretaries or heads of agencies of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico in whose budgets such deficiencies occur, shall request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury the sums required to cover said deficiencies. 
The Secretary of the Treasury of Puerto Rico is hereby authorized and directed 
to set up on his books and to pay such deficiencies from any available funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 10. Act No. 20, approved May 1, 1947, as amended, is hereby expressly 
repealed, except for section 7 thereof, as amended, which shall stand in force as 
a part of this act. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect July 1, 1956. 

Approved June 22, 1956. 


(H.B. 954) 
(Reconsidered ) 
No. 108 


Approved, June 25, 1953 


AN ACT To amend Section 7 of Act No. 20, approved May 1, 1947, as amended by Act 
No. 513 of May 13, 1949, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of Puerto Rico: 

Sec. 1. Section 7 of Act No. 20, approved May 1, 1947, as amended by Act No. 
313, May 13, 1949, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. The following additional increases shall be paid for special services: 
-“Principals.—Taking into consideration the number of teachers under the 
direction of a principal, the number of other employees under his supervision, 
such as lunchroom employees, janitors, watchmen, and others, the number of 
pupils enrolled in the center or in the schools under his direction, and the com- 
plexity of the school organization in charge of the principals, the Secretary of 
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Education shall establish a classification system to group principals within the 
five classes for which the following additional compensation is established: 


I CN rete rs renet ren coesennnehen se peer antnanenapen em eenin nepapiensavas eras tmun Mime aoe ene $25 
cis dg ca heanele cg cies aes $50 
a ip mail aimee a eeacidetovaeaioeamemeen tan iarmice eo $75 
I rs ecicereela ecaeoiaieenspnteh been $125 
I NN cian cise is pacer ate ae cacare <a erica winches jexeijanes saerchentna clases $175 


“Assistant Superintendents.—Taking into account the same factors considereq 
for establishing the various classes of school superintendents, the Secretary of 
Education shall establish a classification system to group assistant superintend. 
ent within the five classes for which the following additional compensation js 
established : 


Cee Te eT ence nnn eee eee ee eee $75 
I es correct eee ere eee oe Pk eee eee aaa 
STI ns oe ee eee ede Sete, ae ae A sass co's gonee on git 
Sr errEns CN oes, oa ee ee ab ee Fee ene $150 
ree Coe oh ae eg rR ee a ho Ss Ce $175 


“Superintendents.—Taking into consideration the territorial area of the schoo] 
district in the charge of the school superintendent, the total number of teachers 
in the school district, the school enrollment of the district, the administrative 
and supervisory personnel in the charge of the superintendents, the total number 
of other employees in his charge, such as school lunchroom and breakfast cep- 
ter employees, janitors, watchmen, and others, the Secretary of Education shall 
establish a classification system to group superintendents within the five classes 
for which the following additional compensation is established : 


eG CM oe cee ah oe Se edi eds. er ee ee 
eeeie) CiRORs i. ce Ciocees lend wae $150 
At ON ots orate died Sena egee Sis ee wenn Gage 
ONO COUR os «decade dele eeuae ccedn een 
URI cin nda epics Sehesneen haan tenn das ella dell sean ata 275 


“Curriculum Technicians and Zone Supervisors.—Taking into consideration 
the subject matters with which he shall deal; his work in the preparation of 
service plans, the supervisory work to be carried out, the work in the prepara- 
tion of the curriculum, the freedom in his work with relation to the other super- 
visors or the other curriculum technicians, the administrative and technical per- 
sonnel in his charge, and the school grades included in his field of action, the 
Secretary of Education shall establish a classification system to group Cur- 
riculum Technicians and Zone Supervisors, as well as Such additional per- 
sonnel as he may require to carry out the work to be done, within five classes 
of Curriculum Technicians or Zone Supervisors, for which the following addi- 
tional compensation is established : 


Ne acts es.b4 cao caonianck ice codeine gee Saag ae $25 
I a a a en $50 
SN ius paises net arecenr mec aba caaaaaai $75 
I a eas a omeseainaeinene eae $100 
TS al a a a el eke Sansa eo $125 


“General Supervisors.—Taking into consideration the subject matters which 
he shall supervise, the administrative and technical personnel under his di- 
rection, and the school level on which his activities develop, the Secretary of 
Edueation shall establish a classification system to group general supervisors 
within the five classes for which the following additional compensation is es- 
tablished : 


eal be tt pee $125 
I NN ek le ee Em el et eee $150 
I a id oleae al $175 
I i i i ete $225 
aa I i ae haat esl einen $275 


The Secretary of Education shall readjust the classes in accordance with the 
determining factors thereof, as herein established, and shall, at the same time, 
promulgate by regulations the method to be followed in grouping by classes 
the various school system officials referred to by this Act; Provided, That the 
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dditional cost of such readjustments shall be paid from the normal savings 
of his department, subject to the approval of the Governor or of the official to 
whom he may delegate. Once such readjustment is made, no teacher shall re- 
ceive a Salary lower than that he was receiving before the approval of this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect July 1, 1953. 

Approved, June 25, 1953. 

Mr. O’Brien. Congratulations on a very fine statement. 

Mrs. Lonco. Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will discuss labor: employment and 
unemployment, population problems. Mr, Carlos Martin, manager, 
office of employment security, Ponce district. 

We will ™ ve a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) . ; 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Martin. 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS MARTIN, MANAGER, PONCE OFFICE, BU- 
REAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; ACCOMPANIED BY MARIO R. 
SANCHEZ DE KERMER, LABOR MARKET ANALYST, AND RAUL 
AGOSTINI, INVESTIGATOR, LABOR STANDARDS DIVISION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Martry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Carlos Martin, I am manager of the Ponce office, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Since Mrs. Josefina M. de Rodriquez, administrator 
of the Ponce area, for the bureau of labor standards, is ill and not able 
to he here today, I would like to read the statement which she prepared 
for the committee and on which I collaborated. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, I have here today with me Mr. Mario Sanchez de Kermer, 
labor market analyst, and Mr. Raul Agostini of the labor standards 
division of the department of labor. 

In order to be able to understand better the matters to be discussed, 
Ihave prepared a copy for each member of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the bureau of labor standards is responsible for 
the administration of the protective labor laws and regulations which 
establish work standards. It disseminates information on these laws: 
carries out inspections of industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
establishments, and any other place where work is done; receives, in- 
vestigates and resolves claims by workers; and issues work permits to 
minors, employers, and industrial homeworker, pursuant to law. 

For the purposes of the bureau of labor standards, the island is 
divided into six administrative areas, with each area containing nine 
ormore municipios, or municipalities. A municipio is the smallest po- 
litical unit in Puerto Rico; is presided over by an elected mayor and 
has its own municipal assembly. Geographically, a municipio re- 
sembles a county in the continental United States and includes both 
urban and rural areas. 

The Ponce area which the bureau of labor standards serves con- 
sists of nine municipalities: The municipality of Ponce and the eight 
surrounding municipalities of Coamo, Guanica, Guyanilla, Juana 
Diaz, Penuelas, Santa Isabel, Villalba, and Yauco. Together, these 


cover an area of 517 square miles, and in 1950 had a population of 
291,113 persons. 
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The city of Ponce, with 99,492 persons, ranked as the second largest 
city on the island in 1950, and the Ponce labor market area, consisting 
of the municipality of Ponce, with a population of 126,810 ranked 
as the second largest metropolitan area. bs. Suede 

The Ponce area, comprising the nine municipalities, is important 
both as an agricultural region and as a manufacturing center. The 
main farm product is sugarcane, and there are seven sugar mills, as 
well as a sugar refinery, located in the area. 

The principal types of manufacturing are food and kindred prod. 
ucts; apparel; petroleum refining ; leather products ; textiles; machin. 
ery; and stone, clay, and glass products. These include such specific 
items as cement, sugar, rum, hard candy, canned tuna, and novelty 
jewelry. un 

Contract construction is an important nonmanufacturing industry, 
as are wholesale and retail trade and transportation. The employ. 
ment picture reflects Ponce’s position as the island’s most important 
southern port. 

This university—the Catholic University of Puerto Rico—offers 
courses leading to degrees in the natural and social sciences, education, 
business administration, and nursing. The Ponce Vocational School 
provides 17 courses of study, ranging from ornamental iron work to 
practical nursing. 

Geographically, the area composed of the nine municipalities in- 
cludes both the dry southern coastal lowlands of Puerto Rico and the 
semiarid southern foothills projecting toward the Caribbean Sea, 
In general, it is a rainfall-deficient area, and its agricultural possibili- 
ties are greatly limited by the aridity and by the hilly topography of 
much of the area. The coastal lowlands, however, are perfectly level 
alluvial plain, with streams contributing to the richnesss of the soil 
by depositing silt at the time of the autumn rains. 

Ponce itself shows an annual average of only 33.67 inches of rain. 
Furthermore, precipitation is unevenly distributed throughout the 
year. In Ponce, for example, only about 18 percent of the annual 
precipitation occurs during the 5-month period from December 
through April. 

It is interesting to note that, due to the arid climate, the streams 
have not brought down enough silt to fill up such pouch-shaped har- 
bors as Guanica, which is the deepest harbor in the area and the best 
protected. It is an important sugar and fishing port, and small fish- 
ing communities have grown up around the bay. 

Here, also, is one of the three salt-producing locations on the island. 
The method used is to pump water from the sea into small artificial 
ponds and to let the sun and wind, in the almost uninterruptedly dry 
atmosphere, evaporate it. Usually, the process can be repeated four 
times a year with a normal annual production of about. 4,000 tons of 
salt. 

Sugarcane is the predominant crop in the Ponce area, much more 
so than in other regions. Because of the climatic conditions, it is prac- 
tically impossible to cultivate sugar without irrigation, and the gov- 
ernment-operated irrigation system is of vital imporiaiice to sugarcane 
farming in this section. 
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Although sugar is by far the leading crop, there are also tobacco, 
coffee, Sea Island cotton, corn, cassava, beans, and pigeon peas. The 
dairy industry provides another important activity in the area. 

Labor supply conditions in the Ponce area generally have paralleled 
those prevailing on the island as a whole. The Ponce labor market 
area has been continuously classified as an area of substantial labor 
surplus since 1t was added to the U.S. Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity’s area classification program in May 1952. 

As in other parts of Puerto Rico, the seasonal movement of agri- 
cultural workers to the mainland after the termination of the sugar- 
cane cutting and grinding season alleviates, in part, the unemployed 
situation during the slack period in sugarcane. During the past 5 
years, an average of approximately 1,700 farmworkers have gone to 
the mainland each year under the program of the U.S. Employment 
Service. The number of farmworkers going each year depends, of 
course, on the job orders received through the State employment 
grvices on the mainland, and these depend on crop conditions and 
the availability of local labor for farmwork in the United States. 

In addition to the seasonal movement of agricultural workers, the 
Ponce area has also had a permanent outmigration to the U.S. main- 
land, Figures are available from our bureau of labor statistics for 
the fiscal year 1958-59, during which there was an estimated net out- 
migration of 5,800 persons from the Ponce area, of whom 1,700 per- 
sons were from the municipality of Ponce itself. 

In October 1958, the latest available census of manufacturing in- 
dustries showed a total of 239 establishments with salaried employees 
inthe Ponce area, with a total work force of 10,165 employees. The 
major industries and their number of workers were : Food and kindred 
products with 3,011 workers; apparel with 1,795; and stone, clay, 
and glass products with 800. 

Manufacturing employment had decreased very slightly from the 
10230 workers found in October 1957. The principal decreases oc- 
curred in apparel and electrical machinery and were offset by increases 
in petroleum refining, professional and scientific instruments, and 
food. 

In the Ponce metropolitan area, consisting of the municipality of 
Ponce, the total labor force in September 1959 amounted to an esti- 
mated 348,400, of whom 85.7 percent were employed and 14.3 percent 
unemployed. Unemployment totaled an estimated 5,500 workers, 
representing an increase of 300 above a year ago. 

Seventy-nine percent of the labor force in the metropolitan area is 
engaged in nonagricultural work. Of the nonagricultural wage and 
salaried workers, 28 percent are engaged in manufacturing, and 72 
percent in nonmanufacturing, principally in construction, transporta- 
tion, trade, service, and government. In the metropolitan area, as in 
the total Ponce area, the most important manufacturing industry, in 
terms of employment, is food and kindred products. 

Wages have risen steadily in the nine municipalities comprising 
the Ponce area during the past several years. In October 1952, the 
census of manufacturing industries showed average hourly earnings 
of 48.2 cents. By October 1958, this figure had increased by 83 per- 
cent, rising to 88.2 cents. Average weekly earnings followed a similar 
pattern, rising from $16.92 to $31.93, an increase of 89 percent and, 
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after allowing for the rise in the cost of living, an increase jp real 
weekly income of 71 percent. 

Earnings were highest in the petroleum refining industry, avery. 
ing $1.45 per hour in October 1958; second highest in chemicals 4 | 
$1.24 per hour; and third is nonelectrical machinery at $1,99 per | 
hour. 

Since all minimum wages are reviewed at least once every 2 year 
by the Federal Government under the Fair Labor Standards Aq 
or by the Puerto Rico Minimum Wage Board, a large part of the 
work of the bureau of labor standards consists of inspecting establish. 
ments and making sure that new wage regulations are understood and 
are being carried out. During 1958-59, our three offices serving the 
Ponce area carried out 4,175 inspections and reinspections. A total 
of 1,356 wage claims by workers were processed. Of these, 982 wo 
settled, and $57,325.12 in wages were secured for the workers who had 
made the claims. 

Other aspects of activity related to labor and employment are egy. | 
ried out by the Ponce office of the bureau of employment security. 


These include, among others, the farm placement program and the | 


unemployment compensation program. 

The farm placement unit, under the direct supervision of the man- 
ager, is responsible for the planning and carrying out of the farm 
program at the local level. The farmworkers who are referred for 
work on the mainland, in response to job orders received, are unen- 
ployed agricultural workers who have registered with the bureau of 
employment security. During the recruitment process, an exten 
sive orientation program is carried out, which includes detailed in. 
formation as to: The employer and place of employment; work tok 
performed; wages; the duration of the work contract; working and 
living conditions; transportation; deductions from wages for social 
security and medical insurance; the provisions of the group insurance 
policy; accident and wage claims; and the rights and duties of work. 
ers. This program serves both the mainland farmer during the 
height of the farm season and our workers, by providing them with | 
jobs during the offseason. 

The Commonwealth unemployment insurance program, with cover- 
age similar to that in the States, has also served to ameliorate the w- 
employment situation since payments began last January. An 
insured worker’s weekly benefit is computed according to his total 
wages paid for insured work during a base period, taking into con- | 
sideration the period in which his total wages were highest. Weekly 
benefit payments range from $7 to a maximum of $12 a week, fora 
maximum period of 7 weeks during a 1-year period. 

Since data are available only for the first 9 months of operation 
of the program, it is not yet possible to determine long-term or se 
sonal trends. In the Ponce area covered by the Bureau of Employ: | 
ment Security, a total of 5,722 initial claims have been made, and | 
nearly 80 percent of the beneficiaries have received the maximum 
weekly amount of $12. 
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There are attached to this statement several tables presenting more 
detailed information on some of the topics I have mentioned. 
That concludes my statement, and thank you very much for your 


kind attention. 


(The tables referred to follow:) 


TABLE 1.—Population, urban and rural; area in square miles ; and labor force, by 


municipality, 1950 
PONCE AREA! 























Land area | Percent Civilian labor| Urban popu- 
Municipality (square | Population urban force lation 
miles) 
a 

a 78 26, 485 43.8 6, 001 11, 592 
a... Rees 35 | 15, 630 61.2 3, 514 9, 563 
an ..-------- 42 17, 402 17.9 4, 339 3, 113 
Juana Diaz... -- 61 27, 697 17.1 6, 918 4, 743 

TT 45 14, 931 (?) 3, 534 (2) 
I 116 126, 810 78.5 32, 533 99, 492 
ios inie......-- 34 13, 478 30. 5 3, 152 4, 117 

ll 37 | 14, 972 (2) 4, 167 (2) 
icnonc-=--25.-- 69 33, 708 29. 1 9, 239 9, 801 
Pence area..........---- 517 291, 113 48.9 73, 397 142, 421 
Puerto Rico. - pea 3, 423 2, 210, 703 40. 5 | 591, 909 894, 813 

| 





1 As defined by the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
‘Information not available. 


Source: 1950 Census of Population, vol. II, ‘‘Characteristics of Population,” pts. 51-54, Territories and 
Possessions, Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 


TasLE 2.—Commercial, industrial, and agricultural characteristics 
PONCE AREA 


———————————————— a 
| | 














Establishment | | | Principal product 
| | Number} according to the 
Municipality Principal industry group of farms volume of 
Commercial | Industrial | production 
Total... 6, 768 IN sciciniinioaiiiaenaniaialaaiatedi tle aaa 4, 959 
Coamo........ 524 20 | Apparel and related products. 763 | Corn. 
Quanica....... 326 12 | Food and kindred products- - - 48 | Sugarcane. 
Guayanilla.... 252 B Jano BO .w nmivcagsinpupeaneieks 482 Do. 
Juana Dfaz..-- 431 10 | Apparel and related products - 329 Do. 
Pefiuelas.....- 196 4 | Petroleum refining and related 520 Do. 
industries; rubber and mis- 
cellaneous plastic industries. 
ee 4, 070 149 | Food and kindred products- -- 935 Do. 
Santa Isabel 216 3 | ead ’ X 26 Do, 
Villalba... ...- 161 3 | Apparel and related prodtcts-_- 597 Do. 
, 592 SB hi nc cae scuwimadinctnnet 1, 259 Do. 


Sources: Commercial Establishments: Census of Business: 1954, Bulletin BC-PR. 
Rico Planning Board. Industrial Establishments: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: 
October 1958. San Juan: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Farms: 1950 U.S. Census of Agriculture. Vol. VI. Territories and Possessions. Pts. 34-35, Puerto Rico. 


San Juan: Puerto 


49511—60-——_33 
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TABLE 3.—Numober of establishments and employment in manufacturin 
industries, by major industry group: October 1958 and Oc tober 1957 9 


PONCE AREA |! 


i } | 
Industry | Number of establishments | Total employment 
1958 | 1957 1958 1089 
Total__. etins 3-453 -5K8 239 2561 10.165) a, 

Food and kindred produe i aalll et 71 | 76 3.01] 10, 2% 
Tobacco manufacturers__-_-.------ . 22 25 "7% “al 
Textile mill products ER : 5 |} 5 609 = 
Apparel and relat 1d products. Rei | 26 | 32 1, 705 = 
Paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and | | = 1,9 
allied industries 5 Ra ee 17 | 16 | 188 s 
Chemicals and allied products 8 9 | 330) 181 
Petroleum refining ane d related industries : 3 | 2 vii ou 
Leather and leather products__-- 4 | 1 701 a 
Lumber and wood p roduc ts; furniture and fixtures 39 1) 173, | a 
Stone, clay, and glass products. irae at she 18 | IS RM) we 
Metal products. a il 12 123 | on 
Machinery, except electrical; and _ transportation ed Ii5 
equipment ; : 5 | 5 414 | 4 
Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies 1 | } 170 | a 
Professional and scientific instruments and allied | | | te 
products : eae 3 1 } 308 ie 
Other. os 6 7 | 463 351 
ee a np a 


1 Compr _* the following municipalities: Coamo, Gudnica, Guayanilla, Juana Dfaz, Pefiuelas, Pong 
Santa Isabel, Villalba, and Yauco. 


Norte.—Includes only establishments with salaried employees. Excludes self-employed persons and 
homeworkers. 


Source: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: October 1958 and October 1957, 


San Juan 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. * 


TABLE 4.—Hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, October 1952-—October 1958 


PONCE AREA! 








| 
| 1958 | 19857 1956 | 1955 1954 | 1953 | 1059 
—— ieee . “ 7 ee ee — —|-—— | 
Average hourly earnings - -- dandua | $0. 882 $0. 866 | $0. 709 | | $0. 579 | $0.525 | INA $0. 480 
Average weekly hours__._____-.--- 36. 2 35.5 | 36.0 36.0 2. 9 | INA 35.1 
Average weekly earnings-_-.--....- ---------| $31.93 | $30. 74 | $25. 52 | $20.84 | $17. 27 |INA | $16.9 
| | 








1 Comprising the following municipalities: Coamo, Gudnica, Guayanilla, Juana Dfaz, Pefiuelas, Ponce, 
Santa Isabel, Villalba, and Yauco. 


Note.—Includes only establishments with salaried employees. Excludes self-employed persons and 
homeworkers. 
IN A—Information not available. 


Source: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: October 1952-October 1958, San Juan: 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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taste 5.—Average hourly earnings, average weekly hours, and average weekly 
earnings of the production workers in the manufacturing industries, October 
1958 and October 1957 


PONCE AREA! 





i ie : 
| Average hourly | Average weekly | Average weekly 
earnings hours earnings 

Industry fain oad eo : eb ol eed 

| 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 
All manufacturing industries. _--.-.......--. ---| $4). 882 | $0. 866 36. 2 35.5 | $31.93 | $30.74 
Food and kindred products-_--....-.--------.-- --| 868 | 836} 35.1) 34 9} 90.47 20. 18 
Tobacco manutacturers,-...------ - - peace 380 . 395 | 35. 2 36 2 | 13 38 12 85 
Textiles mill products. ._.-.------------ - ---- 842) . 860 41.3) 36.4 | H.77 | 31. 30 
Apparel and related products-- am a sate -741 |. 701 33. 6 30.3} 24.90) 21.24 

Paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and | . ee aicieh = 
allied industries. .....--.------ Sashsishsisnitas sarees 904 | 850 | 34.7) 34.0] 31.37 28. 90 
Chemicals and allied products- ------ ' 1. 236 | 1.333 37.3 | 44.2] 46.10] 58.92 
Petroleum refining and related industries : 1 446 1. 153 41 6 41 i 60. 15 60 15 
Leather and leather products_-....-.-- ‘ : 716 | - 658 35. 9 34 7} 25 70 | 22 83 
Lumber and wood products; furniture and fixtures. -_ 596 | _. 589 34 8} 36.0) 20.74 21. 20 
Stone, clay, and glass products_-..--...--- ‘ ---| 1.064) L201) 39.6) 45 0} 42.13 49 54 
Metal products. --..-.-..----  Plomigets saae | 993 | 1.002 37.7 40.7 | 37.44] 40.78 

ahinery, except electrical; anc ransportation | } | | | 

eat ial aii 2 1.202] 1.178] 35.7 39.8 | 42.91 | 46.88 
Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies... 976 | 927 35. 0 33.7 34. 16 31. 24 
Professional and scientific instrurments and allied e r ee ee rn 
products ee seonsncce= eeewwenwecescccasl - 974 | - 948 45.8 | 37.4 | 44 61 35. 46 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ._.-.......-- 708 - 625 34.5) 34.9) 24.43 21. 81 








1 Comprising the following municipalities: Coamo, Gudénica, Guayanilla, Juana Diaz, Pefiuelas, Pones . 
Santa Isabel, Villalba, and Yauco. 


Source: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: October 1958 and October 1957. San Juan, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Taste 6.—Estimated labor force, employment and unemployment—September 
1959 and September 1958 


MUNICIPALITY OF PONCE 














—— } ! ne 
1959 1958 | Pereent 
| change 
IEEE SURE BOO. cc ccnnanandabacncsonceebaserae 38, 400 38, 900 | —1.3 
lal il as a ee Sin ne Mac eaiethcaarhenstnaes eae 15, 500 | 5, 200 +5.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed. ............-_-___.-e (14. 3)| OB 41...2..242....- 
Involved in labor-management disputes. _._____....__________ | 0 | 0 0 
SINAC fee Sacuia ne cnancaceadadite Rios soccaneee ake 32, 900 | 33, 700 —2.4 
Sank cerns dhe eeeaecgam deed 30, 200 | 30, 400 —.7 
Pemeneee. enlesied workers... oc25.. 0 <oanasccdenuanee 22, 200 | 22, 400 —.9 
Mn dinsapclascdcuddanducnuehs <i in bus seuteclcoes 8, 000 8, 000 0 
Re leks btn aasegetuaiaite onnentenhadeden 1 2, 700 | 3, 300 | —18.2 
| 











' Tentative. 


Source: Labor Market Report, ES-219, October 1959, Ponce, P.R., 
Ponce: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico Employment Service. 


— 


sabor Market Area No, 251. 
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TABLE 7.—Hstimated employment of nonagricultural wage and salaried work 
by industry—September 1959 and September 1958 ~~ 


MUNICIPALITY OF PONCE 























Ve 
Industry 1959 1958 Percent 
Change 
ew Ts 
Total nonagricultural wage and salaried workers_.-.........-- 22, 200 2, 400 ~09 
II aia sntpteticiretcenenennnensnseninaitnpenncmmmewnnresin 6,300} 6,700. a 
Food and kindred products.-............-.....----.------------ 2, 100 Seki: ee 
PEE kc patiecérennnannaciseanwcssbanpescwabibaneinncenee kee 420 380 10.5 
Apparel..... Rance ecanness Sundin agi neoniekatackossnuwwe 850 900 =f 
Home needlework- --....--.--- 0 0 0 
Leather... ........ Sade eaetcneleb ae suxehute ntti taaiat 670 800 ~163 
Sees, Cee, ‘Gr UND WEOCINCUO. cs co cas oe sec cee cee 660 750 -12 
Machinery (except electrical). ..---- dae ae ahi Kntnceiane ie 390 490 mae 
IE ohbas pa man sd chns Sor Sits noes ae bangud ceantnsdstencasseuws 1, 200 1, 300 -17 
IIT oon he rs OE ols deeeetuwcouywtte 15,900 | 15, 700 conoabale 
OUIIENIR 52-5 cr catoncsdpanope-bosslsludicleudt. | 1, 630 1, 700 by rela 
Transportation, communication, and public utilities__._......- 2, 200 2, 200 0 
tenant dctins aueabaires aaamaie SEES ee eee ee 4, 100 3, 900 +51 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............-....-----..-.-..- 800 720 +111 
Service (except domestic) --_-- satis pouplestteaiiin nies toh biel Mais apie alaios 2, 300 2, 300 0 
ONE yao nica ccc ediccneseubsensesesas Ging uaeenaAbee 4, 900 4, 900 0 








Source: Labor Market Report, ES-219, October 1959, Ponce, P.R., Labor Market Area No. 251, Ponos; 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico Employment Service. 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. We appreciate your 
statement. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, does that conclude all of the presenta- 
tion this Department has to offer at this hearing ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables in the statement just made, as well as the tables at the end of 
the statements made previously, to the presentation by this witness, 
be made a part of the record in their proper place. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Asprnaui. Mr. Martin, for what purpose were these files con- 
taining certain information offered to the committee? 

Mr. Martin. For general information about the orientation that 
we give to Puerto Rican laborers who migrate to the continent, who 
are referred from the Bureau of Employment Security to work on 
U.S. farms. That literature is given to these applicants in Puerto 
Rico and also in the continental United States. As you know, we 
have offices to orientate all migrants who wish to work on U.S. farms, 

Mr. Asprnauu. I understand that. Among these papers we have 
a duplicate of the Sunday New York News magazine, September 1, 
1957, entitled, “Migrants Pose Problems to New Jersey Farmers Who 
Need Them.” 

As I understand, even though this is over 2 years old, you are still 
including it among the material that you furnish your prospective 
migrant to the U.S. mainland; is that right ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnati. How many of your migrants are able to read the 
English which is in this article other than to look at the pictures which 
accompany the article? 
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Mr. Martin. We furnish summaries of this information that is 

ublished in English in order to get the laborers acquainted with it. 

: Mr. AsprnatyL. Do you not think that conditions might have changed 
in Newark or in New Jersey or someplace else within 2 years? _ 

Mr. Martin. You are right, sir. We have more modern informa- 
tion that has been published so that the laborers can know the situation 
in the States before leaving. _ 

Mr. Asprnaty. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Woarton. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wuarton. In the migrant labor situation, do I understand you 
have an application of some kind that is made to know how many are 
qualified to go? sip 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Wuarton. Then my question is, in a given year, for instance 
the latest year that you have figures on, what percentage of those 
applying actually went to the States for migrant work ? 

Mfr Martin. In the Ponce area we referred an average of 300 
laborers for the working on the farms every year. 

Mr. Wuarron. In percentages, would that be 50 or 60 percent of 
those who applied or something of that kind? 

Mr. Marrrn. I would say about 60 percent. 

Mr. Wuarton. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Powerit. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powrtt. My question evolves around the migrant that comes 
to New York City. According to the testimony given us in San 
Juan—I forget just who gave it, I think Mr. Sierra—about 85 percent 
of the Puerto Ricans who go to the States stay in New York City. 
Iknow we are quite provincial, but not quite a farming community. 

In addition to all of this literature that you have here, do you tell 
the migrant coming to the States the problems that they are going to 
meet in New York City as Puerto Ricans? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Poweti. Do you tell them they are going to be crowded into 
rooms and overcharged? Do you tell them that they are going to be 
discriminated against in employment by unscrupulous employers? 
Do you tell them that ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

_ Mr. Powext. Because in looking through your literature I see noth- 
ng concerning that at all. ; 

Mr. Martin. I can explain that. 

Mr. Powrtx. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. We are supposed to refer to the United States only 
laborers. In other words, we have nothing to do with migration in 
general. Our orientation is mostly limited to conditions on U.S. 
farms, not New York particularly. We also give some information 
about life in the main cities of the United States, especially New York 

ty, and life in other States, like New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 


ont and Massachusetts. Our laborers are supposed to be sent 
or work, 
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you tell them about New York. You say, “If your child becomes q 
juvenile delinquent these are the addresses of the Youth Board of 
New York City.” 

You tell them if they come and cannot speak English that here aye 
the names and addresses of the schools in Manhattan, the Bronx 
Brooklyn, and Queens, where they can go to school. 

And you tell them in this leaflet that they can make over $75 a week 
if they know some English and have a skill. And this is all aimed at 
New York. So you really do not just refer migratory laborers, 

Mr. Martin. Only agricultural workers. 

Mr. Powetxi. Then why information about New York City? 

Mr. Martin. I am going to explain that. There are other people 
who are moving to the States. 

Mr. Powett. I know that. 

Mr. Marry. Who need this information, and that is why. In 
other words, in order to given orientation to everybody who wants to 
go to the States. So we have at the airport at San Juan an office of 
Travelers Aid, where we keep most of the information and where 
people going to the United States are properly orientated as to the 
conditions of life in the States where they wish to move. 

Mr. Powe... One other statement, and that is this: By the time they 
get to the airport it is too late, they are on their way. What I would 
like to see done is some kind of literature—since you have got litera- 
ture that aims at New York City—telling them just what they are 
going to get there in terms of what I call slum shock, because, as you 
know, a large number are coming back. Mrs. Longo, in her testi- 
mony, told of the number of schoolchildren in Ponce now who have 
returned from the States. And if you would just tell them, in addi- 
tion to all of this about $75 a week, that they are going to be victimized 
and brutalized, and they are going to meet slum shock in New York, 
it might help, because $40 or $50 or $60 in New York does not buy 
what $25 a week buys in Ponce. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you talking primarily about seasonal farm 
laborers in your discussion ? 

Mr. Martin. That is right, seasonal farm laborers. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wanted to make that clear, as distinguished from 
the whole group of migrants. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Mr. Martin, you have charge of the Ponce area! 

Mr. Martin. I am the manager of the Ponce office of the bureau of 
employment security only. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isrern. That is what you are talking about, the Ponce 
area, fundamentally ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Have you information as to the average age of 
the migrant going to the mainland? Not the agricultural worker but 
the migrant in general. Have you information on the average age of 
those migrants ? 

Mr. Martrn. About 30 years. 

Mr. Ferno6s-Isern. Thirty years? 


Mr. Powe tt. But in your literature, which I have in front of me 
’ 
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Mr. Martin. Yes. ; 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. In which age group is there the more, people 
below 30 or above 30? ae 

Mr. Martin. I would say it is 50-50. é 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. And they take their children with them, do 
they not ? % 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. It would be their young children. Is that the 
case 4 : . aid 

Mr. Martin. If they move their family over to the States, it is 
after they get there. So I really have no information about that. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. Then you have no information ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. It would take a little time to send for their 
families. But you have no information as to age? 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Then there are two activities in your department 
of labor. One is especially aimed, as the chairman pointed out, to the 
migrant laborer that leaves and comes back, and for those you have 
acertain set of pamphlets and information on various things. 

However, the other type of migrant is not under the control of the 
labor department, it is a voluntary free movement of citizens from one 
area to the other. Does the department of labor have any way to 
find out who has decided to leave before they get to the airport? 

Mr. Martin. Many of these people who are moving to the States 
go to our office in search of an ID card. You know, in New York 
City, for instance, they check the conduct of many people, and so they 
need an ID card, and we prepare it in our office. So people come in 
search of that. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. So when they have already decided to leave and 
shortly before they leave, I gather, they come to your office to get this 
sort of credential, and then you take the opportunity to find out where 
they are intending to go and then you also give them some informa- 
tion. You cannot tell them to either go or stay in Puerto Rico, and 
they make their own decision as to wyere they go? 

Mr. Martry. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for your testimony, Mr. 
Martin. 

Unless there is objection, the extra material submitted by Mr. Martin 
will be made a part of the files in this hearing. 

(The material will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brten. This afternoon, we are going to discuss “Analysis 
of Pending Legislation.” 

The committee will stand in recess until 1:30 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed until 1:30 p.m. 
this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 
_ Weare going to hear this afternoon testimony on analysis of pend- 
ing legislation. 

[have a letter, with enclosures, submitted by the bishop of Ponce, 
James McManus, which he does not wish to give orally. 
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Without objection, it will be placed in the record at this point, nacional 
Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. opinion 0 
(The letter follows :) ann 
OBISPADO DE PONcE e , 

Ponce, P.R., December & } with @ 2 

Hon. LEeo O’BRIEN, r 8, 1959, this law 


Chairman, Congressional Committee. as an int 


Dear Mr. O’Brien: The accompanying pages represent a protest which I Sent es 
to Mr. Samuel Quiofies (No. 3 man in the Partido Popular) in June of 1956, a one y 
Even by that time the custom of telling the people of Puerto Rico that they had ot 
obtained independence from the United States in virtue of their new Constitution "Gieere 
was rather common. 

I feel that the Fernés-Murray bill has as its principal objective, the plan of citiz 
giving more support to the theories of sovereignty being expressed by the Pop om ess 
ular leaders. For example, the desire to change the wording from “Law of | er 
Federal Relations” to “Law of Permanent Association,” may seem insignificant of U.S. 2 
in itself but it will be another argument enabling them to say we are Only aggo- ch a 9 
ciated, we are not related. The bill may have some features which should be — 
accepted by the Congress, but I think that the Congress should do away with the col 
confusion that has been prevalent by stating clearly what is the status of the Bice, to ] 
Island of Puerto Rico in relation to the United States. You asserted that laws 
yesterday by saying that it is a “nonincorporated Territory”. It would be well, ; 

I think, to make it clear that until Congress decides otherwise, it is sti, | * ~ 
Territory of the United States. considers 

The only answer Quifiones gave to my protest was to say that he thought my the peop 
opinion did not agree with the realities. “Estimo que sus apreciaciones NO se In nes 
ajustan al concepto en que debe situarse politicamente dicho “status.” mequiren: 

I was not asked to make a declaration and perhaps it is better for me not eal rT 
to make one. But I think that the circumstances I describe and which have € tee * 
made me protest, should get some consideration and the political leaders should | present 


3 
a 
~ 
=] 


not be allowed to confuse the people. This need not be part of any record, — 
Sincerely, | “Thesi 
JAMES McMaNvs, | endum, | 
Bishop of Ponce, | will dec 
Ponce, P.R., June 13, 1956. | — 
Hon. SAMUEL R. QUINONES, g 3596 
Senator, fi di 
San Juan, P.R. pened 
Dear Mr. SENATOR: I have read your article (El Mundo, June 11, p. 12), on governm 
the political condition of the Estado Libre in the light of opinions of the United | Puerto ] 
Nations and of the superior court of Boston, and I am taking the liberty to | concerns 
write you on the matter because of the importance of the subject and because “This 
your article seems to me to be misleading and confusing. In this I am not gress bj 
calling into question the sincerity and honesty of your opinions, but trying to | will cor 
find out if the facts support your conclusions. common 
Your article, as most others of this nature that have appeared within the * 


last year, creates a difficulty by the terminology used. All these articles imply 
that Puerto Rico, by adopting a new constitution obtained political sovereignty. “This 
However, they never use that precise word, but always the terms “freedom, maintai 
liberty, independence,” which at times are susceptible of shades of meaning and | facts sl 
never as precise as the word “sovereignty.” 3336 an 
In addition to this, these articles are all post factum arguments. No one and wit 
seems willing to go back to the beginning and prove from the law itself or the freely a 
mind of the legislator that it was the intention of the law to grant political of a fre 
sovereignty. Recourse is had to an opinion of the United Nations Council, to good, ix 
the decision of a court, to the words of an individual. Some of these opinions the gre 
are interested, others are susceptible of several interpretations. But regardless express 
of this, neither the United Nations Council nor the superior court of Boston * 
can give an official interpretation of a law of Congress. If I am not mistaken, it Mr. J 
is a principle of law that an official and authoritative interpretation of a law people . 
ean be given only by the legislator, or his successor in office, or his superior. Organic 
I wonder then how you can conclude: “El derecho de Puerto Rico a llamarse m 
pueblo libre (entiendo, soberano) * * * fue consegrado * * * en ese foro inter 
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sional * * *” What juridical right to sovereignty can be deduced from an 
F jon of the United Nations Council? 
< the Congressional Record for June 30, 1950, pages 9585 to 9601, appears the 
debate on the law empowering the people of Puerto Rico to provide themselves 

ith a new constitution. I think that nothing explains the intent and scope of 
a law a8 well as this debate; nothing can be considered quite as authoritative 
as an interpretation of the mind of the legislators; nothing tells us so clearly 
what was asked and what was given by the law. I cite merely the first four 
columns in the Record as these will point to a conclusion entirely different from 
the one you arrive at in your article, and I follow the citation with comments of 


fhogredsional Record, June 30, 1950, page 9585 ff. : ' ; 

“Mr. Fern6s-IsERN. Mr. Chairman, the people of Puerto Rico, 2,200,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, are organized, as a body politic, in accordance with a law of 
Congress. S. 3336 would make it possible for them to organize themselves in 
accordance with a constitution of their own adoption, while the present exercise 
of U.S. authority, all matters of a Federal nature, would continue undisturbed. 
Such a step is in line with the fundamental tenets of the American way of life. 

“According to S. 3336 the present provisions of the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico, concerning the operation of Federal authority, the application of Federal 
laws to Puerto Rico, the operation of the U.S. district court and the conduct of 
Federal services, would be continued as heretofore. Insofar as local government 
js concerned, insofar as power of government which Congress has heretofore 
considered to be local in nature, it would be based on a constitution adopted by 
the people of Puerto Rico instead of on provisions of congressional law. 

“In order for this to take place S. 3336 establishes certain conditions and 
requirements. The constitution of Puerto Rico shall be republican in form. It 
shall contain a bill of rights. It shall not be inconsistent with the Constitution 
of the United States. It shall not be inconsistent with such provisions of the 
present organic act as would continue in effect. It shall be submitted for final 
approval to the Congress. It must be approved by the Congress before it 
becomes effective. 

“These conditions must be accepted by the people of Puerto Rico, in a refer- 
endum, before the bill, if enacted, goes into effect. The people of Puerto Rico 
will decide by themselves in a free vote if they want or do not want to enjoy 
self-government on this basis. 

“On the other hand, upon the conditions and requirements established by 
§. 3386 being fulfilled by the people of Puerto Rico and upon the Congress so 
finding, and approving the constitution of Puerto Rico, such constitution shall 
become operative, and such provisions of the present organic act as refer to local 
government shall stand repealed. This will create government by consent in 
Puerto Rico both at the Federal and at the local level, a government to which all 
concerned will have agreed to. 

“This is not statehood. Puerto Rico will continue to be represented in Con- 
gress by its Resident Commissioner. This is not independence. Puerto Rico 


will continue proudly to be American citizens, in a common loyalty to our 
common institutions, 


* * * o* * * * 


“This bill will be an answer to those who would accuse the United States of 
maintaining Puerto Rico in a colonial status. It will be another instance where 
facts show that we not only believe in, but practice, democracy. Under S. 
$336 and in accordance with its terms, Puerto Rico with its own constitution 
and with a type of relationship with the United States to which it would have 
freely agreed to, would be taking, within this great Federal system, the station 
of a free people, united with the great people of the mainland for the common 
good, in the interest of peace, prosperity, and security, in common loyalty to 
the great institution of this federation. Our union with the United States is 
expressed and symbolized by our common citizenship. 


x x * * * - a 


Mr. Javirs. * * * This bill does restrict and let us have that very clear, the 
people of Puerto Rico to a constitution which is within the limitations of the 
Organie Act for Puerto Rico. Their fundamental status is unchanged. 
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“They undoubtedly will get more powers by a constitution under this act 
and they get them by their own designation, but their fundamental status is 
unchanged * * *, 

“Now let us see where that leaves us. I believe that if the people of Puerto 
Rico are ready to make a constitution, then they are ready to decide their own 
fate whether they wish to be independent, whether they wish to have Statehood 
or to continue within this organic act which the United States has given to them, 
If they are ready for one, I think they are ready for either of the others, But, 
the question is, Does this act cut them off? Does this act foreclose them and 
there, I think, is very grave ground for doubt, for I believe the act inhibits the 
Puerto Rican people by giving Congress’ consent in advance to only the one 
alternative, that of the present status within the organic act only with a 
constitution, of course. 

“The constitutional convention duly called by the people of Puerto Rico 
could be a runaway convention * * * and there is no reason under this par. 
ticular law why, if the people of Puerto Rico will it, they cannot have a ryp- 
away constitutional convention which will give them statehood or independence 

“How does the Congress inhibit them in this particular statute? It says that 
the only thing we agree to now is that you shall have a constitution within the 
organic act. If you have a runaway constitutional convention, you have not 
accepted that in advance: there is nothing which can prevent this Congress, 
when it gets this constitution back, from accepting it, because the Congress 
controls the organic act whether it passes this bill or not, and it will contro] 
it when that constitution is returned to it. 

“* * * We can approve, we can also eliminate or amend the organic act if 
we are satisfied to approve a constitution which gives statehood or independence. 

* * * * * * * 


“Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gentleman have any fear that this constitutiona] 
convention, if called, would try to separate its ties with the U.S. Government? 

“Mr. Javits. I do not see that that is a proper fear and I do not have any fear 
on that subject; I believe only that it would be better to give the people of 
Puerto Rico an uninhibited right to adopt a constitution of their choice.” 

In view of the above citations it should not be necessary to point out that 
both in the view of Mr. Fernoés-Isern and in that of Mr. Javits the new consti- 
tution was intended to introduce a greater measure of local self-government, 
but at the same time it was the intention of the law sponsored by Mr. Fernds- 
Isern to exclude any substantial change in the political status of Puerto Rico, 
This was the view in 1950 when the law was passed. At that time no one 
spoke of a change of status, in fact, the opposite was maintained and it was 
generally affirmed that a change of status was not at issue. Talk about a change 
of status is a phenomennon of recent appearance. If there has been a change of 
status I would like to know by what legal action and on whose part, this change 
has been brought about. I would think that any change of the agreement of 
1950 can be accomplished only with the consent of the people of Puerto Rico 
and the Congress of the United States. Till this is done the political status 
of Puerto Rico is determined by the organic act as modified by the new constitu- 
tion. The agreement between the people of Puerto Rico and the Congress of 
the United States extends not merely to a change in local government, but 
to a continuance of the organic act. They stand or fall together. 

In an article in El Mundo (enero 17, 1956, p. 7) Mr. Ferndés-Isern states: 
“Al cabo de esos 56 afios, tras lenta evolucién politica, los puertorriquenfios hemos 
obtenido (Ley Publica Nimero 600 del afio 1950) el reconocimiento del Congreso 
a nuestro derecho natural de constituirnos politicamente por nosotros mismos; 
esto es, crear un estado, enel sentido generico del vocablo.” But how is it pos- 
sible for him to make this assertion when he himself, the sponsor of the law, 
did not ask for any more than a greater measure of self-government under the 
organic act. 

To explain away the organic act, he later states in the same article: “El Acta 
de Relaciones Federales consiste de articulos de la vieja Ley Organica que se 
dejaron en vigor por disposicién del convenio.” 

If Mr. Fernés-Isern consults his own words of 1950 and those of Mr. Javits, 
he will find that the continuance of the organic act was not a “disposicién del 
convenio” but rather a sine-qua-non condition in order to have a convenio. The 
difference is important. It points to the fact that the organic act as modified by 
the new constitution still determines the essential relation between the United 
States and Puerto Rico. To this I would add that the intense propaganda on the 
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rt of the Popular Party to demonstrate with weak and unconvincing arguments 
that this is not so, leads thinking people to believe that even the Populars think 
that it is so. ; , , 

The final piece of evidence I have to offer is the act itself as it appears in the 
Congressional Record, page 9596, and specifically section 4: 

“Spc, 4. Except as provided in section 5 of this act, the act entitled “An act 
to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”, approved 
March 2, 1917 (the organic act, parentheses mine) as amended, is hereby con- 
tinued in force and effect and may hereafter be cited as the “Puerto Rican Fed- 
eral Relations Act.” 

Section 5 of the act goes on to mention the parts of th organic act that are to 
perepealed. Is it not clear that if the Organic Act of 1917 was the instrument of 
Congress that provided a civil government for Puerto Rico, and if the Congress 
has declared that that act retains its force and effect, then no power resides 
either in the President, the United Nations Council, the court of Boston or any- 
one else to declare arbitrarily that a new and essentially different civil govern- 
ment has been set up in Puerto Rico? 

My opposition is not to sovereignty for the people of Puerto Rico; I am in favor 
of it. But since sovereignty can be had for the asking, I think it is not only 
confusing but harmful to the people to pretend that it exists when in reality it 
does not exist. 

But to show that I do not disagree with everything you say, let me, before clos- 
jing, congratulate you and your fellow Senators for your recent statements rela- 
tive to the need of improving the quality of education in Puerto Rico. I think 
they are very timely and hope they will be acted upon. 

With sentiments of esteem, 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES McManus, Bishop of Ponce. 

Mr. O’Brien. The first scheduled witnesses were to be the Resident 
Commissioner, Dr. Ferndés, and the attorney general of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, but they made their statement on the pending 
legislation at the San Juan hearing, and Dr. Ferndés felt a repetition 
of the same testimony would only consume time here. 

So we will proceed with Antonio Fernandez and Miss Enilda 
Lliteras, representing the Citizens for State 51. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. I suppose you will 
make your own arrangements for the division of time. 

Mr. Fernandez, do you plan to speak first ? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Miss Lliteras is going to speak first. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF ENILDA LLITERAS, CITIZENS FOR STATE 51, FOR 
THE CITY OF PONCE, P.R. 


Miss Lirreras. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Enilda Lliteras, and I 
appear on behalf of the organization, Citizens for State 51, for the 
city of Ponce, a nonpartisan organization which was created for the 
purpose of advocating statehood for Puerto Rico. 

Gentlemen, we have under consideration two bills filed by our Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington, Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, to 
revise and modify Public Law No. 600, which created our present sys- 
tem of government and to grant additional concessions to our local gov- 
ernment. 

As US. citizens, conscious of our duties and privileges under the 
Federal Constitution, we appeal to you and request that the most 
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thorough study be made as to how our present Government has been 
operating, its ideologies and tendencies before a final decision is made 
on the proposed bills. 

The big leader of our present government, Mr. Luis Muiioz-Marin 
a former member of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, who once 7. 
fused to speak at a public meeting in the city of Caguas, if the U.S, 
flag was not stricken from the rostrum; afterwards a member of the 
Liberal Party of Puerto Rico, whose platform advocated independ. 
ence for Puerto Rico; next, we had him as founder and chairman of 
the Social Independence Party and later as founder and chairman 
of the actual Popular Democratic Party. 

Since 1940 the Popular Democratic Party has been in power with its 
great leader as the sole ruler. 

It is an interesting fact and one that should not be overlooked that 
up to 1940, the year when the Popular Democratic Party came into 
power, the English language was in official use in Puerto Rico; the 
names of the departments of the government were in English: the 
teaching in the public schools was in English, with Spanish as a 
special subject. Thousands of members of youth graduated from 
high school in Puerto Rico prior to 1940, migrated to the continental 
United States with the advantage of a bilingual education and were 
able to open their way to success in all places; it has not been until the 
last few years that our youngsters have faced the problem of integra- 
tion in continental United States. 

Now, as our secretary of education has explained to you, all this has 
been changed. The teaching in public schools is all in Spanish, with 
English as a special subject, to us in gradual decline; the names of the 
departments of the government are now in Spanish; and the Fernés 
bill goes as far as proposing that the U.S. Congress authorize the use 
of the Spanish language in the District Court of the United States 
for Puerto Rico. 

It is our sincere belief that our one-man government has done its 
best to anti-Americanize this island during the years that he has been 
in power: First, by its declaration of war against the English lan- 

uage; second, by stressing too much a false and narrow regionalism, 
instead of the great American traditions and the classical American 
way of life; third, by intervening too much in Latin American affairs 
through other channels but the proper one, the Nation’s Department 
of State; and last, but not the least important, by too much indiffer- 
oo for the great values, spiritual and social, of the American way of 

ife. 

The great leader has not only confused some of our people by 
making them believe that we are an independent and sovereign nation 
under Public Law 600 of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, but has 
also confused the Republics of Latin America, and even some people 
in the United States with this theory of dual citizenship, two national 
flags, and two national anthems. 

It is our contention that, if these bills or any of them were approved, 
it stands to reason that Mr. Mufioz-Marin and his followers would 
say that we ourselves chose this new type of government which they 
are trying to thrust upon us. 

If, after its approval, we were to voice a petition for statehood, Mr. 
Mufioz-Marin, with more seeming reason than before, would argue 
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that we had already made a compact binding ourselves to permanent 
association with the United States and that, therefore, we had no right 
to seek statehood. + be 

Let us emphasize. If, after the approval of the constitution the 
untenable affirmation was made by Mr. Munoz-Marin, Mr. Fernds, 
and their followers, that in approving the constitution we had con- 
sented to establishing a final form of government for Puerto Rico, 
what would they say if these amendments were approved, well know- 
ing, as we do know, the disposition of Mr. Mufioz-Marin to unbash- 
fully uphold any particular political solution which may suit his 
varying purposes. He and his followers would launch, no doubt, 
a general assault on statehood and on the jurisdiction of the United 
States in Puerto Rico. Then he would be in a position to say that 
our relations with the continental United States are those of people 
who unfurl the same banner and share common interests under the 
same citizenship. 

Heretofore he has, through official proclamation, declared the 25th 
of July as the day of friendship, and not fraternity with the United 
States. As our relations with the United States, in the mind of Mr. 
Munoz-Marin, under the present Federal Relations Act and the local 
constitution, are purely of a friendly nature, we quake at the thought 
of how would he dare to describe these relations under the articles of 
permanent association. 

We submit that the destiny of the people of Puerto Rico, the ulti- 
mate political status of a community of over 2144 million American cit- 
izens, is sufficiently important to merit quiet and deliberate attention 
from the Congress and from the leaders and the people of Puerto 
Rico, and that the consideration of this problem should not be rushed 
simply because it might be politically helpful to one of the great po- 
litical figures of Puerto Rico. 

We, Citizens for State 51, feel that there can be no other desire for 
true American citizens but to wish to be better citizens with equal 
rights and responsibilities as any other citizen, and that, if a plebis- 
cite is held, it would show that the great majority of the people of 
Puerto Rico want statehood for the island. 

We want to thank you for the time and patience in hearing our 
exposition and may the minutes granted to us be of some useful re- 
turns. 

Thanks again for this opportunity. [Applause] 

Mr. O’Brien. If it is the sense of the committee, we will postpone 
questioning until Mr. Fernandez has completed his statement also. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, CITIZENS FOR STATE 51, 
FOR THE CITY OF PONCE, P.R. 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman and members of the congressional 
subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen, I, Antonio Fernandez, on behalf 
of the organization, Citizens for State 51, for the City of Ponce, P.R., 
salute you and we are very happy to see that this subcommittee has 
come here for these hearings. It is also in the American tradition that 
you are taking a good look to what is happening in Puerto Rico in 
terms of our political aspirations. 
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During those hearings held in Washington previous to the approval 
of Public Law 600, there was not too much opportunity to observe 
the real feeling of the Puerto Ricans regarding their status. To 
those hearings went to testify mostly the witnesses who were sympa- 
thetic to the point of view of the political party in power here ip 
Puerto Rico, and no hearings were held in Puerto Rico to elicit aj] 
views. 

But now you have been exposed to all views regarding the Murray. 
Fernds bill and have been able to sense the political aspirations of the 
Puerto Ricans. 

We are strongly opposed to this bill because it is our contention that 
the time has come, right now, when our political status has to be 
solved, and this bill is just another device to postpone the final solu- 
tion of it. 

Many learned witnesses had presented their arguments against the 
so-called compact and other aspects of the bill and its implications, 
We not only want to add our vote to those who had done so, but we 
also want to add something else. We, the Puerto Ricans, as American 
citizens, want to be heard in Washington through our duly elected 
representatives with full right to cast their votes. Certainly, we do 
not want to see this bill become law under which a permanent associa- 
tion is claimed (if it is possible to change the constitutional meaning 
of the territorial clause under art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2, of the American 
Constitution) which will deny us the opportunity to have true repre- 
sentation in Congress whereby our interests be properly represented 
and defended with the full use of the voting power. 

The economic argument is being used as a superweapon to hold 
us back, but I think that the price of true political liberty cannot be 
bought using a dollar tag on it. If, in Puerto Rico, according to 
newspaper news and government information, each person spends $100 
per year gambling, and if a horseracing business can have a profit of 
over $1 million a year, I do not see any reason why we cannot pay the 
price of statehood and more. 

Puerto Rico has matured politically enough to realize that only 
statehood will give the island that sense of equality and freedom 
which all American citizens are guaranteed under the American Con- 
stitution. 

The people of Puerto Rico cannot be held in ignorance any longer 
by the skillful use of words. Neither Public Law 600 nor the Murray- 
Fernds bill will change the basic constitutional status of Puerto Rico. 
The territorial clause in article IV, section 3, clause 2, of the American 
Constitution applies with all the rigors to Puerto Rico. Only by 
becoming a State and being part of the deliberating body of the Na- 
tional Government; that is, a duly elected Congress with full voting 
powers, can we secure for ourselves and our children true political 
freedom. 

How can Puerto Rico counterattack if as our economy continues to 
expand and State after State deems necessary to take action to prevent 
that Puerto Rico get away without assuming its due share of the 
national budget and if Congress so decide in the future to change the 
economic and political relations of the island with the mainland, what 
can we do under Public Law 600 or under the Murray-Fernés bill if 
approved? The answer is “Nothing,” regardless of what many people 
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have argued to the effect: The Congress continues to possess plenary 
authority over Puerto Rico. Congress may repeal Public Law 600, 
annul the constitution of Puerto Rico or pass any legislation it deems 
necessary. So, let there be no doubt about our contention, only state- 
hood is the open road to full enjoyment of our common American 
citizenship. Let us join forces to secure the statehood for Puerto 
Rico and secure a worthy insurance for our present generation and 
those to come. 

Thank you again, members of the subcommittee, for giving us the 
wonderful opportunity to express ourselves in this so important mat- 
ter for us, the Puerto Ricans. | Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you both very much for your statements. 

[notice, Mr. Fernandez, you say: 

It is in the American tradition that you are taking a good look to see what 
ishappening in Puerto Rico in terms of our political aspirations. 

Iam very grateful that you made that statement, and I would ask 
you at this time if you feel that this committee’s hearings to date in 
Puerto Rico have been thorough and fair? 

Mr. Fernanvez. Can you repeat the last word ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that this committee in its deliberations, 
its hearings, so far in Puerto Rico has been fair and thorough ? 

Mr. Fernanvez. I think so, sir. It has done a wonderful job in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have tried to hear all sides. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Briex. We have not indicated or tried to avoid indicating 
that we have arrived at a position in advance on any of these matters, 
that we have open minds. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think so. You have shown to the Puerto Ricans 
that the committee has come to Puerto Rico to look to every side of 
the case. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am very glad to hear you say that because I have 
just had delivered to me several copies of an editorial which appeared 
inthe newspaper here headed “See Here, Mr. O’Brien.” The edi- 
torial says : 

The bill you have now discussed is the same bill that stalled in Congress, 
and patched up it now reappears after being strongly repudiated by Puerto 
Rican public opinion. 

May I point out that the bill stalled in Congress because this com- 
mittee, this very committee that is sitting here, wanted to hear more 
about it and wanted to hear those words from the people of Puerto 
Rico. [Applause. | 

Miss Lurreras. We appreciate it. 

Mr. O’Brien. If we ae any desire to railroad through any legisla- 
tion we would not have come here, we would have stayed in Washing- 
ton and done exactly that. 

Personally, I resent the implication that I, as chairman, or the mem- 
bers of this committee, came here with our minds already made up 
and that all the testimony that we have been listening to in the last 
few days were so many words wasted on the desert air, because we 
a listened carefully and we will weigh everything that was said 

ere. 
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I might say, in passing, too, that this alleged move on my part to 
make Puerto Rico a pawn in the Hawaii statehood game—the eqj- 
torial stated that it became unnecessary when Congress acted swift] 
to admit Hawaii and nobody invoked the alleged Puerto Rican dap. 
ger. They did invoke it, and it was necessary to answer it on the floor 
of Congress. And I might say I had some small part in the swift 
passage of the Hawaiian abalone bill, having been floor manager 
for it. 

Now, I have been a newspaper man for 30 years and I should be the 
first to realize you get nowhere by quarreling with a newspaper 
especially a newspaper editorial. But there are certain things you 
will not tolerate, and one is the claim in any form, printed or oral, that 
you are unfair. I think that we have demonstrated to the people of 
Puerto Rico that this committee has been fair and as thorough as any 
committee which ever came here from the Congress of the United 
States. [Applause. | 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Continuing with the statement that our subcommit- 
tee chairman has made, may I tell you folks also that there was an 
understanding between Dr. Fernés-Isern, your Resident Commis- 
sioner, and myself before any bill was introduced that hearings of this 
kind would be held here in Puerto Rico. So any such charge as in the 
editorial of El] Mundo is certainly partial, prejudiced, unfounded, and 
it is contrary to the good interests of the people of Puerto Rico. 

Now, may I ask you a question, Miss Eliteras and Mr. Fernandez. 
Were you in the room yesterday when I propounded four direct ques- 
tions to Mr. Ferre? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Not myself, sir. I was not here, 

Miss Lurreras. I was not here. 

Mr. Asprnati. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. I would just like to ask the witnesses. Is your Citi- 
zens for State 51 a political organization ? 

Miss Lurreras. No. We are nonpartisan. 

Mr. Utiman. It is nonpartisan ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Urrman. And you have members—— 

Miss Lurreras. From all parties. 

Mr. Utiman. From all political parties? 

Miss Lurreras. From all political parties. 

Mr. Utrman. And you are attempting to achieve statehood bys 
nonpolitical effort, then, of a group of citizens? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Uniman. Is it your contention and your program that we 
should have a plebiscite of the people now! Is this part of your 
plank? 

Miss Lurreras. As soon as possible. 

Mr. Utiman. You feel we should have a plebiscite now ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Untman. And what should be the alternatives in the plebiscite! 
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Miss Lurreras. Statehood or independence. 

Mr. UttmMan. Statehood or independence? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. ! 

Mr. Uniman. I am not going to take time today to discuss this at 
length, but I want to do what I did yesterday, bring to your attention 
the danger inherent in this: the fact first that statehood will come 
from the Congress of the United States, and statehood does not come 
easily and it takes time. ’ 

Whereas I think an expression from the people might be helpful, 
at the same time there are real dangers inherent in it because if the 
people voted for statehood and then it were not achieved over a pe- 
Hod, of years the enemies of the United States in Latin America would 
capitalize on that to turn many people against the United States. 
It might eventually greatly endanger the prospects of ever getting 
statehood. ae , 

I think your organization should weigh that danger. 

I think you are sincere, I think you are dedicated in what you are 
trying to accomplish. I am not unsympathetic. At the same time, 
I would just like to leave that warning with you and urge you to fol- 
Jow a course of action that is constructive and consistent, that looks 
toward the long-range program that will achieve statehood. 

What would your comment be on that? 

Miss Lurreras. We accept the Congressman’s suggestion. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I will address a comment and a question to Mr. 
Fernandez. I join you in acknowledging that part of the U.S. Con- 
stitution which says that Congress has plenary power over territories, 
but I do not join with you in some of your conclusions that stem from 
that part of the Constitution. 

You have said that Congress does have plenary power and will con- 
tinue to do so, and I agree, but with limitations. 

There is an unwritten constitutional principle which would apply, 
too, in my opinion, that the Congress may not reduce the political 
status of any group of American citizens anywhere; with the result 
that the Congress could not repeal Public Law 600 unless it 
would be incident to some increase in status. Congress could not re- 
peal Public Law 600 and leave you where you were before because it 
cannot unilaterally take away the autonomy you presently have. Nor 
do I think that the Congress could unilaterally repeal the constitution 
of Puerto Rico which is now the basic document of your Common- 
wealth. 

I say that for the record because I do not agree with you on your 
inference based upon that part of the Constitution which we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I will clarify and add to that: What I mean by 
that is that Congress still holds the legal power to do so. They 
delegated part of the authority but they did not delegate the legal 
power to take away what they have given, and Congress still holds 
that power and it is there. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be a logical inference from the language 
of the Constitution that the Congress has plenary powers over terri- 
tories, but this principle I enunciated is also a constitutional principle 
and Congress may not violate the Constitution. 
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That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. I would like to address myself to Miss Lliteras 

In the first place, in your statement you refer to this incident in 
the city of Caguas. Can you tell us when that was? 

Miss Lurreras. 1936, and you can find it in any file of local news. 
papers here. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. You mean you read it in the newspapers? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. But you were not present? 

Miss Lurreras. Sure; I am not from Caguas, Senor. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. I know that. 

Miss Lurreras. I was not there. That was 1936 and you know my 
age. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Well 

Miss Lurreras. I am not that old. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. I am, though. 

Do you know whether this was ever gone into by a committee of 
Congress ¢ 

Miss Lurrrras. No, I don’t know. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. You do not know that it was gone over by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs in the Senate when Public 
Law 600 or when the Constitution—I do not remember exactly—was 
under consideration by the Senate committee? : 

Miss Lurreras. I don’t know. 

_ Mr. Fernos-Isern. Another question: On page 3, you refer to the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, among other things which I will not go 
into, having acted without using the proper channels of the Nation’s 
Department of State. 

Miss Lurreras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. Are you sure? 

Miss Luireras. I am going to tell that case when Batista was over- 
thrown and that day he made that statement just the contrary to 
what the Department of State of the United States said. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Is that what you mean ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That he may have at a certain time have hada 
difference of opinion—please listen to what I am saying. 

Miss Lurreras. Si. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. Because I am putting questions to you and you 
are supposed to answer to them. 

Miss Lurreras. Sure. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I hope you will. You mean you refer to the 
fact he may at some time have expressed an opinion which is not 
exactly the same as that of the Department of State of the United 
States? Do you know of the relationships established and the co- 
operation now going on between the State Department and the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth? Are you informed about that? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. And you still hold to your statement? 

Miss Luireras. Yes. 
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Mr. Fernos-Isern. What do you think helps the name of the 
United States most in world affairs, that it be held that the United 
States holds Puerto Rico down as a possession or that it be recog- 
nized as a Commonwealth having been created here with the approval 
and at the instance of the people of Puerto Rico themselves? 

Miss Luireras. It benefits because of just a change of name; with 
anew name it benefits. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. If we use the name “Commonwealth” as distinct 
from “possession,” we are just misleading world opinion ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. So, would you think when the U.S. delegation 
in the United Nations held to the position that Puerto Rico had ceased 
tobe a dependent territory and had become a commonwealth with self- 
government and, therefore, the United States would cease to report 
to the United Nations—do you think that was not the right thing 
to do! 

Miss Lurreras. There is no question about it: We have improved a 
little from a possession and a colony to a commonwealth. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That is not my question. 

Miss Lutreras. Just a change of names. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. My question is whether you think, when the 
matter about the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was presented to the 
United Nations, the delegation in the United Nations from the United 
States presented it, in proper form and shape, or went beyond what 
should have been said ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. You think we went beyond. I say “we,” be- 
cause I was one of the members. 

Miss Luireras. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Very well. You have said that the organiza- 
tion you represent, Citizens for State 51, is nonpartisan and you have 
members from all parties ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Can you name two or three names of people who 
are members of any other party except the Republican Statehood 
Party ? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes, we have some belonging to the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Will you give me 

Miss Lurreras. I am going to tell you something. 

We have one of our directors right here, Ponce, that belongs to the 
Popular Democratic Party. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. Do you? 

Miss Lurreras. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. I said, do you belong to that party ? 

Miss Lurreras. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. That is all. 

Mr, O’Brien. I would like to ask one final question, if I may. 

A very distinguished resident of this community said yesterday, and 
I thought most helpfully, that time was not of major consequence in 
achieving statehood for Puerto Rico, but that the people should have 
a chance to say now whether they want it. Do you agree with the 
views expressed by that gentleman yesterday ? 
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Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. O Brien. In other words, you are not demanding statehood n, 
or yesterday ? ny 

Miss Lurreras. No. 

_ Mr. O’Brien. And you are willing to wait a reasonable lengt] 

time ? oe 

Miss Lurreras. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in the meantime work toward advancement f 
Puerto Rico economically ? ; 

Miss Lurreras. Sure. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Thank aon both for your testimony. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’Brien. The next witness will be Mr. Pedro Muniz Ramos fo 
the Popular Democratic Party. ot 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, Mr. Muniz. 


STATEMENT OF PEDRO E. MUNIZ RAMOS, ATTORNEY, PONCE, PR, 
REPRESENTING THE POPULAR DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. Muniz Ramos. Mr. Chairman, in the time generously allowed 
by your committee for the presentation of my points of view in rela- 
tion to the bill pending before the Congress to amend the Federal 
Relations Act and, in fact, to replace said legislation and all legisla- 
tion regulating the relations between the United States and Puerto 
Rico, by articles of permanent association of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with the United States, I will try to analyze the funda. 
mental aspects of the bill, leaving aside those provisions which are 
merely administrative or are reenactments of existing provisions. | 
am sure that there will be a lot of repetition in what I will say today 
and what you have heard in the hearings in San Juan and before 
coming to Puerto Rico. In that respect, what I shall say might add 
very little to what has been said before. This is unavoidable and! 
beg your indulgence for that. 

Before I enter fully in the subject matter of my presentation to you, 
I feel I should discuss certain basic principles which have been sub 
ject to controversy in relation to the Murray-Ferndés bill. It is not 
my intention to give you a legal brief on these matters, since that, I 
am sure, has been done by the attorneys for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and by your own legal advisers. I will just state con- 
clusions to which I have arrived after careful study of all the points 
involved : 

(1) As my first contention I would like to state that, in my opinion, 
the Commonwealth status is constitutional, and that Congress had 
ample faculty to enter, and did enter, into an obligatory and effective 
contract with the people of Puerto Rico. Congress is empowered by 
the second clause of section 3 of article IV of the Federal Constitu- 
tion to dispose of any territory or possession. This isa primary power 
given to the Congress, and that body may use it to dispose totally ofa 
territory, like in the case of the Philippines, by granting it independ- 
ence. That is an irrevocable act of Congress. If Congress can dis 
pose totally of all its rights over a territory, it may dispose of, or 
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relinquish, only some of its rights of government, by means of an 
obligatory and irrevocable contract. The other source from which 
Congress deprives its power with respect to territories is the inherent 
and implied power of United States as sovereign. The power to make 
q valid compact is a corollary of sovereignty. 

(2) Also conclude that the compact between the United States and 
Puerto Rico is in itself a document of juridical validity and effective- 
ness. There can be no valid objection or argument against the fact 
that Congress approved law 600 in the nature of a compact. This 
isa positive assertion by Congress that it was negotiating an agree- 
ment between the United States and Puerto Rico. Congress then sub- 
mitted said compact as an offer to the acceptance of the other party, 
the people of Puerto Rico. This proves beyond doubt that the Con- 
gress intended the pact to be bilateral. The offer was accepted 
through a referendum by a vote of almost 4 to 1 in favor of the com- 
pact. This is in harmony with the modern tendency in interna- 
tional law to make the validity of an alienation of territory or changes 
in sovereignty depend on a plebiscite among the people of the affected 
territory. A chain of events before and after the meeting of the con- 
stitution convention in Puerto Rico proves the bilateral nature of the 
compact: the Constitutional Convention of Puerto Rico in its Reso- 
lution 23 said that the constitution was adopted within the terms 
of the compact; an amendment in Congress to the effect that nothing 
in the law shall be construed as an irrevocable transfer by Congress 
of powers to Puerto Rico was defeated; a similar amendment in the 
Senate to the effect that Congress retain the power to approve future 
amendments to the constitution of Puerto Rico was also defeated; 
the constitution was approved by Congress by law 447, which con- 
tains a statement by Congress that law 600 was adopted as a compact 
with the people of Puerto Rico to be effective only when approved 
by the people of Puerto Rico, another positive assertion of Congress 
of the bilateral character of the agreement. 

We wish to add at this point that the Congress may not alter or 
amend the constitution of the Commonwealth. The constitution was 
adopted by the people of Puerto Rico under Act 600, an enabling act 
in the nature of a compact. If the Congress could unilateraily amend 
the compact it would be, as a matter of fact, amending the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth, since the same has as its legal basis the 
bilateral nature of the compact, and Congress would, in effect, be mak- 
ing part of the constitution itself, and thus it could make it entire. 

As was held in a Louisiana case— 


no fundamental principles could be added by way of amendment, as this would 
have been making part of the State constitution, if Congress could make it in 
part it might, in the form of amendment, makeitentire. (1) 


Federal courts have also construed law 600 as a compact. It has 
been said that— 


** * As necessary legal consequences of said compact, neither the Congress of 
the United States nor the people of Puerto Rico can unilaterally amend Public 
Law 600 nor the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act without the consent and 
approval of the other party tothecompact. (2) 


In another Federal case it was held that Puerto Rico, under the 
compact, 1s sovereign on matters not ruled by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and later our theory of the bilateral nature of the compact was 
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confirmed when it was held in answer to the contention that the con. 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was just anothe; 
organic act of Congress, that there is— 

no reason to impute to the Congress the perpetration of such a monumental hoax 
Public Law 600 offered to the people of Puerto Rico a “compact” under which 


if the people accepted it, as they did, they were authorized to “organize” 


a gov- 
ernment pursuant to a constitution of their own adoption. 


(3) Incidentally, the term “hoax” was the same added by one of our 
opponents in his recent statement in describing the project. befor 
Congress. Since the attack of the opponents of this bill is not only 
to the pending bill, but also to law 600, in fact they are imputing the 
commission of a hoax to Congress when they adopted law 600, 

In the realm of international law, the U.S. Government ree ognized 
the validity of the compact through its declaration before the United 
Nations. 

These are but only a few of the examples we can mention to sustaip 
our theory for the existence of a valid compact and its irre vocability 
by one of the parties alone. 

The fact that our constitutional status is a new creation within the 
constitutional framework of the Nation does not destroy its validity, 
As Associate Justice of the Supreme Court Frankfurter once said: 

History suggests a great diversity of relationships between a central govern. 
ment and a dependent territory. The present day shows a great variety in actual 
operation. One of the great demands upon inventive statesmanship is to hel 
evolve new kinds of relationship so as to combine the advantages of local svif. 
government with those of a confederate union. 

Luckily, our Constitution has left this field of invention open. The decisions 
in the insular cases mean this if they mean anything: That there is nothing ip 
the Constitution to hamper the responsibility of Congress in working out, ste 
by step, forms of government for our insular possessions, responsive to the just 
needs and capacities of their inhabitants, and ascertained by the best wisdom 
of Congress. 

This way of thinking was recently expounded by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren when he said in San Juan: 

In the sense that our American system is not static, in the sense that it is 
not an end, but a means to an end—in the sense that it is an organism in- 
tended to grow and expand to meet varying conditions and times in a larg 
country—in the sense that every governmental effort of ours is an experiment— 
so the new institutions of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico represent an 
experiment—the newest experiment and perhaps the most notable of American 
governmental experiments in our lifetime. 

He couldn’t add anything, being a judge, but I can add to my 
proposition that there is a valid compact between the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which cannot be altered or 
amended unilaterally, that we are certain that the Congress realizes 
that the procedure followed to execute the compact which includes 
congressional legislation and ratifications, Presidential approval and 
four instances in which the people of Puerto Rico went. to vote to 
give it validity, cannot be set aside by unilateral decision by Con- 
gress. Asa matter of fact, no other two procedures can be patterned 
alike to such extent as the procedure followed in the case of the Com- 
monwealth and that followed for the admission of new States in the 
Union. 

The creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was intended 
to do away with all possible connotations of colonialism which has 
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been achieved completely, through the vesting of full self-governing 

ewers in local matters to the people of Puerto Rico. To deny its 
bilateral cl character would be to destroy a creation of which both 
Puerto Rico and the United States shall feel justly proud. 

(3) I am a firm believer in the advantages of the Commonwealth 
status for both Puerto Rico and the U nited States. Our economy 
has flourished through a number of factors present in our condition 
as a Commonwealth : complete fiscal autonomy, freedom to employ 
our own resources as we deem best for our needs, freedom to procure 
new industries and commercial enterprises through incentive pro- 
grams, and free access to the largest market in the world, and at. the 
same time, freedom to preserve our own personality as a country, 
without being assimilated by an equally dignified but different culture. 
[ need not say that a prosperous and flourishing Puerto Rico with 
its own personality and culture will yield the best of the crops to 
the United States in the eyes of Latin America and the world. 

(4) And by the same token, I am a firm disbeliever in statehood or 
independence for Puerto Rico. I am confident that Congress will 
never seriously consider any bill either for statehood or independence 
unless it has been continuously supported by a large majority (not 
merely a ol percent majority ) of our voters, in several consecutive 
pollings. Statehood has about 25 percent of the total votes and 
mdependence, 10 percent. Evidently the people of Puerto Rico under- 
stand that statehood represents assimilation coupled with loss of our 
fiscal autonomy and many other favorable factors to our develop- 
ment, and independence will take us into the forces of extreme na- 
tioalism coupled with economic ruin. The amount of $188 million, 
or whatever amount is correct, estimated as a loss to Puerto Rico if 
it were a State, is but the direct and immediate loss represented by 
payments to the Federal Government and loss of funds now available 
to Puerto Rico. 

In addition to these figures, the burden imposed on the people of 
Puerto Rico in order to match the Federal funds allowed us as a 
State would be very heavy, if not fubieiciable: and the loss of income 
through migration of incustries from Puerto Rico to the mainland, 
temporary or permanent, would make the price of statehood too high 
for Puerto Rico to pay without losing its present standard of living, 
and would mean catastrophe. 

Seven years of fructiferous experience under its present status has 
given Puerto Rico he ‘mispherical dimensions. Puerto Rico has ceased 
to be a tiny spot lost in the vastness of the Atlantic and Caribbean, 
totake its legitimate place among the self-governing areas of America; 
it has proclaimed to Latin America and the world the anticolonial- 
istic attitude of the United States. It has proven how people of dif- 
ferent languages and cultures can work together to bring about their 
happiness. And this is a most important role that Puerto Rico can 
and is playing in the hemisphere to bring about a better understanding 
between the United States and Latin America. 

If this experience of the last 7 years has been so fructiferous, why 
change it and not make it grow? This is precisely what the Murray- 
Fernés bill does. The pending bill makes no change in the funda- 
mental concept of the compact and its legal and constitutional prin- 
ciples are not affected. It clarifies the compact in some respects, elim- 
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inating anachronical expressions, some of which carry vestiges of 
colonial terminology. The bill before you restates the Fundamentals 
of the asociation of our countries: Common citizenship, common de. 
fense, common currency, a common market, common international re. 
lations, and common loyalty to the Federal Union and a joint dedi. 
cation to the democratic principles of the Federal Constitution. 

We feel that as a corollary of these basic fundaments [sic] the 
permamency of the association is essential. Thus, the bill provides 
for that in what I think its basic innovation to the present law. Ree. 
ognizing, however, that the debate at this time about the “status” jg 
detrimental to the development of our economy, it also provides that 
at such time as our per capita income equals that of any State, (ye 
consideration shall be given to proposals for revision as they be sub. 
mitted by the people of Puerto Rico on the basis of a plebiscite under 
the laws of the Commonwealth. 

It is interesting to notice here that the Popular Party that spon- 
sors this project is proposing a plebiscite at a time best for the State- 
hood Party. In other words, a plebiscite held at this precise moment 
will undoubtedly show an overwhelming defeat of the statehood status 
as has been the case since 1940, whereas if the plebiscite is held after 
Puerto Rico reaches the per capita income of any State, the State. 
hood Party will then probably have a much better chance to obtain a 
larger percentage of the popular vote. Nevertheless, it has been stated 
by the Majority Party that it is willing to submit the status at any 
moment, even now, to a plebiscite authorized by the legislature of the 
Commonwealth, including the statehood, independence, and Common- 
wealth status, if its results are accepted by all so as to postpone the 
futile struggle for the “status.” Such an acceptance by the follow- 
ers of statehood and independence does not mean that their aspirations 
will disappear from the political panorama of Puerto Rico. Free- 
men will always be free to think as they wish in relation to their polit- 
ical destinies, but such an acceptance will free the people of Puerto 
Rico from a dilemma that is undermining their ability to find new and 
better solutions to the vast and difficult problems of Puerto Rico until 
the day in which our economy permits the dilucidation of the status 
issue. 

Incidentally, those who propose a referendum authorized by Con- 
gress are not considering the historical background for the admission 
of new States in the Union. Such referendums are not held by Con- 
gress itself but by the local legislatures through laws of their own 
adoption. Even though the Popular Democratic Party thinks there 
is no sense at this moment in helding a referendum, we would accept 
one immediately if, as stated above, it will put an end to these sterile 
debates until more realistic conditions prevail. 

Another basic provision is article VI of the bill, which provides a 
way in which Puerto Rico, as its economy so warrant, contribute to 
the support of the Federal Government or relieve it of some functions 
in Puerto Rico. This provision needs no expounding since its content 
is very clear. It merely shows the willingness of Puerto Rico to 
share the burden of the Federal Government when its economy 
permits. 

I think this particular provision should have no objection from any- 
body since even without it, by future legislation, Congress may au- 
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thorize such a request made by the Government of the Commonwealth. 
Of course, any action in relation to this matter must first receive the 
approval of the Congress. 
rticle LX recognizes that the people of Puerto Rico have complete 
wers of local self-government like any State of the Union, and 
recognizes that the Federal Government shall exercise as to Puerto 
Rico the same powers that it exercises with respect to the States. 
This article also recognizes that the Federal laws are not to be appli- 
cable to Puerto Rico if inconsistent with the compact. The test for 
applicability of a Federal law will be the provisions of the articles 
e permanent association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with 
the United States itself. “5 

Some other details of the article IX are those requiring express 
mention of Puerto Rico in prospective laws for their application to 
us. This will avoid uncertainties as to the congressional intent. Of 
course, it restates that internal revenue laws do not apply locally. 

Another change proposed by the bill from the existing legislation 
is that the limit of public indebtedness is completely omitted so that 
the same be fixed by the constitution of the Commonwealth. It is only 
fair that Puerto Rico itself should judge what its fiscal limit should 
be, same as in the several States. Beiist 

Although these are the most important provisions of the bill, it is 
also worth mentioning article I1I, paragraph (d), providing the 
machinery by which part of the tax now collected on rum and oo 
manufactured in Puerto Rico and imported into the States, and which 
amounts to several million dollars, which now is returned completely 
to the treasury of Puerto Rico, be collected and covered into the 
Treasury of the United States. This is in line with the provisions of 
article VI as to contributions to be made by Puerto Rico to the sup- 
port of the Federal Government. 

Gentlemen, the concepts expressed by me and contained about the 
constitutionality of the Commonwealth, the validity of the compact, 
its bilateral nature and its accompanying irrevocability or amend- 
ment by one of the parties alone, are sustained by precedents in the 
American constitutional history and by ample jurisprudence sub- 
mitted herewith as exhibit 1. These concepts are the very essence of 
government by consent, and they answer the arguments of our ad- 
versaries as to Puerto Rico not participating in the election of the 
President and as not having Senators and Representatives to 
Congress. 

As I said in the beginning, there may have been some repetition in 
my statement and the statements previously made by other speakers 
before the committee, but, since mine is given almost. on the closing of 
the hearings, that has given me an opportunity to recapitulate on the 
testimonies offered by some of our adversaries. 

Mr. Trias Monge and other exponents of our views have expounded 
before you the chaotic conditions prevailing in Puerto Rico before 
the Popular Democratic Party came into existence. They have 
analyzed our program, how we dealt with these conditions. You 
have heard of the results, and I hope that during your short stay you 
may have seen part of those results. You know of the background of 
the compact and the Commonwealth and you have heard about and 
appreciated the progress attained after its establishment. 
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On the other hand, you have had an opportunity to hear the ex. 
ponents of independence and statehood. I believe in the sincerity of 
the advocates of independence. They place their emotions befor 
their minds. They have always been a small minority without the 
least opportunity of gaining political power. 

What you have not heard from any of them is a program. Maybe 
they just plan to produce a rabbit out of the juggler’s hat. 

I am sure by now you have appreciated that the Independentistgs 
completely refuse a plebiscite and that the statehooders evade the 
issue completely. They have said that they are in favor of a plebis. 
cite only if Congress ordered it, or what is the same, they want a com. 
mitment in advance from Congress. History tells us that Congress 
will not commit itself to statehood when it has not been, as I said be. 
fore, continuously asked for for many years by an immense majority 
of the people. And they are conscious of this fact. They are asking 
for something they know they cannot get. 

It was stated here yesterday that the Statehood Party was induced 
to vote in favor of the constitution by the promise that it would be 
an intermediate step to other kinds of status, and that it did not clog 
doors to statehood. It was further stated that they changed their 
attitude when the Governor publicly stated that the Commonwealth 
status was permanent and the doors were shut to statehood. 

I assure the members of the committee that this fact is incorreet, 
The Popular Party and the Governor repeatedly said that the doors 
are open to other political solutions; that we want the Commonwealth 
to be permanent but dynamical in its growth, but that it is up to the 
people to decide in the future what status they will prefer. In fact, 
the evidence for this is found in this very same bill when its article 
XVI postpones a referendum, with statehood as one of the possibil- 
ities, until certain economic conditions are met. 

(Exhibit 1 follows:) 


ExursitT I 


1. Pernell v. First Municipality (3 How. 589 (1845) ). 

2. Mora v. Torres (113 F. Supp. 309, at 313 (D-P.R. 1953) ). 

3. Figueroa v. People of Puerto Rico (232 F. 2d. 615, at 620 (1st Cir. 1956)). 
See also: 


Mora v. Mejias (115 F. Supp. 610 (D-P.R. 1953) ). 

United States v. Figueroa (140 F. Supp. 376 (D-P.R. 1957) ). 

Northwest Ordinance (1 Stat. 50). 

1 Story on the Constitution, S. 267. 

2 Story on the Constitution, S. 1328. 

Philippine Independence Act (48 Stat. 456). 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to ask you this: You said in your statement that the 
majority party has stated that it was willing to submit the status at 
any moment to a plebiscite authorized by the Commonwealth and 
including the three alternatives. Does not the expressed willingness 
to have such a plebiscite, no matter what the conditions might be, 
indicate that you do not believe that Congress would give much 
weight to the fact of past elections in which candidates running un- 
der the Commonwealth shield were victorious ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think, as a matter of fact, this project was 
presented by the mandate of the majority of the people and, of course, 
Congress should have that in mind when considering this bill. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I have stated here—and there has been a little con- 
fusion about it—that I considered it would be nonsensical to believe 
that Congress would consider elections where personalities were in- 
volved as a direct plebiscite on the question of statehood. Now, I did 
not intend those statements in any way being a reflection on any 
individual. I was applying the word “nonsensical” to the idea, and 
[still apply it, because, if I were to be the leader of a fight for state- 
hood in Congress, I would feel that I was on very weak grounds 
yiless I could appear before my colleagues and say the people of 
Puerto Rico want it because they have voted in a plebiscite for it, not 
because they had voted for any particular candidate. 

The reason I say that is because we had that experience in Alaska, 
we had that experience in Hawaii, where attempts were made to cite 
elections as an evidence of feeling for statehood. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think that is one of the elements to be con- 
sidered by Congress. 

But let me tell you something else. The referendum for the adop- 
tion of the constitution itself was a vote independently of candidates. 
There were no candidates involved in that proceeding. 

Mr. O’Brien. But there were no alternatives either, were there? 
Just either have a constitution or not. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is right. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’Brien. The point I am trying to make is this: You have a 
situation here in Puerto Rico where this is an intense and very inter- 
esting subject, but it is far away from the playing field in Congress, 
and we know froni past experience what matters they will give special 
weight to. It has been our definite experience that unless you have a 
plebiscite on the direct question, Congress will not give a great deal 
of weight to it. You cannot cite elections or the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the constitution in this case. 

I am merely saying what the situation is, not what my personal 
feelings might be. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Our position would be we accept, of course, 
a plebiscite if it will put an end to this debate of statehood, independ- 
ence, or Commonwealth, at least for a time. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have hoped final votes in Congress would put an 
end to things, but they never do. People never give up. That is the 
history of mankind. 

Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powe. I have just one question. With regard to H.R. 92364, 
the Dr. Fernés bill, do you think your party would accept the entire 
bill if it was passed by Congress with the following amendment, and 
I will read the preamble: 


Whereas, under the terms of Public Law 600, 81st Congress, the Congress 
of the United States and the people of Puerto Rico— 


and then right there introduce the amendment— 
al unincorporated territory. 
Do you think your party would accept that ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Poweit. Why not? You get the whole bill. 
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Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is not our own conception of it. 

Mr. Powerit. But you get the whole bill. You have everything yoy 
want. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Except that most important part. 

Mr. Poweuu. That is more important than the whole bill? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. It is very important. 

Mr. Powerit. You mean you would not have the whole bill with 
those three words added ? 


Mr. Muniz Ramos. Sir, I did not have time to expound my views | 


completely about the compact and the whole constitutional basis of 
our compact. As I said in my statement, we have the view that 
Puerto Rico is no longer a territory; therefore we cannot accept that, 

Mr. Powrtu. That has never been decided upon. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, but the constitutional history-——— 

Mr. Poweii. Of what? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Of the constitution, of the compact itself, takes 
Puerto Rico out of that category. 

Mr. Powe.t. Do you mean you do not consider Puerto Rico now 
a territory ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Congress could not legislate on local matters if 
Puerto Rico were a territory. 

Mr. Powetu. Then, since you feel that is more important than the 
whole bill 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think the whole bill is important and that 
is a very important part of it. 

Mr. Powe. But you would not take the entire bill, word for word, 
if those three words were in there ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I would not think so. 

Mr. Powerit. One more question. Would you take article VI if, 
instead of being a one-way street it were a two-way street, not only 
that Congress grants to Puerto Rico what is desired, but at certain 
times it might be necessary for Congress to take back that which 
may have been granted ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I don’t think that Congress can do it, sir. 

Mr. Powe.u. So you want Congress to give everything with noth- 
ing coming back? [Applause.] 

Mr. Moniz Ramos. I think that Congress has retained certain pow- 
ers contained in the compact itself. 

Mr. Powe... Congress has the right to write legislation, as you 
know. That is what we are here for. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. No, sir. It must get the approval of both par- 
ties. That is the main thing about it. If we approve any amend- 
ments suggested by Congress, then I think it is right. Otherwise I 
think it would throw away the whole concept of the compact. 

Mr. Powrtu. You mean Congress has to accept this bill, word for 
word, and can not change it without your approval ? 

Mr. Moniz Ramos. It can change it but must submit it to the people 
of Puerto Rico for their approval. 

Mr. Powett. If we do not do that, then what? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. If you do not do that, I don’t think any legisla- 
tion will be valid. 

Mr. Powerit. Thank you. That is what I think, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 
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Mr. Uttman. You have stated that you are in opposition to state- 
hood largely because it would destroy, in your opinion, the individual- 
ity of Puerto Rico. , | 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Utitman. Is it your opinion that Puerto Rico could not main- 
tain its separate culture and still be a State? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think that statehood would tend to assimilate 
Puerto Rico, and even though it would take many years, eventually 

robably it will be assimilated. 

Mr. Uttman. You will readily admit that the economy of Puerto 
Rico is already integrated almost entirely into the economy of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. And you feel that it is consistent with this complete 
economic integration to maintain a separate spiritual entity, you 
might say ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think so. 

Mr. Utitman. Is it not true that this economic integration takes the 
form right now of being able to accept the many programs of the 
United States that are set up at a cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States to help the States—the social security, unemployment compen- 
sation, sitioa! lunch pogo and we could go on and on—to accept 
all of those things but give nothing in return either financially or 
spiritually ¢ aoa a 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think spiritually we are giving something; the 
good will of the United States in Latin America has been helped by 
the Commonwealth status, and the compact itself, the bill, provides for 
future financial contributions from Puerto Rico to the Federal Treas- 

as our economy permits. 

Mr. Uttman. This is permissive if Puerto Rico decides in the fu- 
ture they want to do it. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. But it shows our willingness to do it. 

Mr. Uttman. There is nothing to prohibit Canada from making a 
contribution to the United States althen This is purely a voluntary 
matter. 

I could elaborate on that at great length, but I am not going to. 
You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. How far can you go on this road toward autonomy— 
and you are already on the road, as you have just said, toward auton- 
omy—how far can you go on the road toward autonomy and still 
maintain your full American citizenship ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think that as far as local matters are con- 
cerned we should have full autonomy. As far as matters contained 

in the Federal Relations Acts, that is the way we want to keep our 
citizenship—common defense and some of the principles contained in 
the document itself. But it is difficult to foresee in the future, what 
can a do in the future to have even more autonomy. 

Mr. Uttman. I think we have a real basic philosophical issue here 
that I have not resolved in my own mind, and it evolves around this 
problem of loyalty and citizenship and spiritual relationship of 


| peoples as well as the economic relationship of peoples. I think at 


some point if we continue to go down the road toward autonomy, 
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which, in one sense, is not too far apart from independence, and jj 
we continue to go down the road where we take everything we can gg 
from the United States but offer little except, as you say, in the eves 
of the Latin American people, good will—I wonder how far you ¢ay 
go down that road before you will find yourself a split personality 
and find yourself, in addition, where the spiritual affinity does yg 
mean anything anymore? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think that we can have both this relationghj 
with the United States like we have now and at the same time haye 


our complete local autonomy without any conflict at all. We hay | 


been having it since the Commonwealth came into being, and it has 
shown that it has worked. 

Puerto Rico, as you know, has been more or less a center of students 
under point 4 of the United Nations Charter, and that is one of the 
ways we are helping you in the United States m the eyes of the world 
and Latin America. I think that is of great value and of great help 
to the United States. ’ 

Besides, as I said, these contributions that Puerto Rico may make 
in the future are offered sincerely. I mean we must assume that this 
project and this compact has a sincere basis on both sides. If oy 
economy grows, we will contribute. 

Mr. Utitman. I will only say that you realize this program of con. 
monwealth is costing the taxpayers of the United States millions upon 
millions of dollars, and I am wondering, in such a one-sided proposi- 
tion, how far the American taxpayers will be willing to continue 
this kind of a program unless it becomes more of a two-way street, 
unless we get more in return. And this is, I think, a basic philo. 
sophical problem you people are going to be faced with here in the 


future; and this is a practical problem we, as politicians, in America | 


are going to be faced with when the American people become con- 
scious of this relationship. 


Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think this matter should be the subject of | 


future negotiation between the United States and Puerto Rico, 

Mr. Uttman. Except right now in this bill before us, I think we 
are tending to solidify greatly a relationship that will perhaps make 
it impossible to change our course in the future. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I do not agree with you on that. 

Mr. Uttman. I respect your opinion. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Muniz, I think that you have made a very valu- 
able contribution to the record of these proceedings. I regard you as 
a distinguished attorney. I appreciate your exhibit No. 1, with the 


citations which you have given. I am also highly impressed with | 


your candor. 

This committee has been hearing in a roundabout way that almost 
complete separation is the road that this Ferndés bill would lead 
us to. But you have not only advocated the Fernés bill but have 
said candidly what your thinking is along that line, that you do not 
want to lose the Latin American culture and you do regard the pres- 
ent arrangement, law 600, as a compact. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. I appreciate that kind of candor. 
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Now then, as you know, of course, the preamble to the bill refers 
to the legislation as being in the nature of a compact. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you see any distinction between the words “in the 
nature of a compact” and “ a compact” 4 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Sir, in my statement I cited Federal cases hold- 
ing that there isa compact. I cited cases Nos, 2, 3, and 4 of exhibit 1. 

Mr. Rivers. For that I thank you, and I assure you I will read the 
cases. 

Did you find any cases to the contrary ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you look for them ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. That will be all. 

Mr, O’Brien. Dr. Fernds? 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Mr. Muniz, the question was put to you as to 
whether you would object to a declaration in the bill that Puerto Rico 
isa territory. Did you understand what is meant as an incorporated 
territory, or as an unincorporated territory, or both ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I understood as both, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Was Puerto Rico ever an incorporated terri- 
tory? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. It was according to the tax cases. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. It was incorporated ? 

Mr, Muniz Ramos. Unincorporated. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Was it ever incorporated ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Never. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Has it ever been declared so by any decision of 
the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Let me put my question this way: Puerto Rico 
has never been declared to be an incorporated territory either by a 
decision of the Supreme Court or Congress ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. No; it has not. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. It was found to be an unincorporated territory 
by the Supreme Court in various decisions; is that correct? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Your position is that, whether it is called either, 
if it is called a territory at all, that will be in contradiction to the con- 
cept of commonwealth ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. And meaningless because an unincorporated or 
incorporated territory in either case has no more local power than 
Congress may wish to delegate or take back ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is true in my own conception. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. You feel that the Commonwealth is something 
that is not subject to the authority of Congress to that extent? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. To that extent, yes, 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. To the extent referring to local government ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. You have studied the bill ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Of course I have. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. And you are a lawyer? 
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Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferrnoés-Isern. Do you think that the powers which the jj] 
would reserve to the Federal Government in Puerto Rico are any legs 
than the Congress would have in Puerto Rico if it were a State of the 
Union except for the fiscal provisions? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. As a matter of fact, the bill states so, that the 
Federal Government will have over Puerto Rico the same powers 
that it has over a State except for general revenue laws. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Do you know if there is a provision which 
actually makes this fiscal provision a temporary measure and then it 
will be open for action by Congress ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Puerto Rico is not paying Federal taxes? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Of course not. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. It has been so since when? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. It has never paid. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. This system was established under the first 
organic act of 1900 by the Congress? 

Mr. Muni Ramos. It never has paid. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. And it has not been changed since; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Would you feel that the present tendency in the 
world is toward separation as between peoples and nations and states, 
or is it toward interdependence and close identification ? . 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think toward interdependence. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. In other words, the fact that Puerto Rico might 
enjoy the same degree of internal autonomy that a State has or, since 
it will not be represented in the Federal Congress, it might have a 
little more authority in other matters which would not affect the 
fundamental principle of association, that would not lead necessarily 
or conveniently or logically against the general trend of the times, but 
is the opposite ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is a good statement. I agree with you. 

Mr. Ferrnés-Isern. Do you think Puerto Rico has made any con- 
tribution in any way—I am not speaking now of fiscal or matters of 
finance, I mean other aspects of human life—contributed in any way 
to the United States, the Puerto Rican people, in their obligation as 
citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Of course. We served in the Army of the 
United States. We have fought in the war the same as the mainland 
citizens. 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. Have you any knowledge as to the approximate 
percentage of Puerto Ricans who went to serve in Korea ducing the 
Korean difficulty ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. No, sir; I do not have those figures, but quite 
substantial. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Have you any information as to whether most 
of them went there because of selective service or most of them went 
voluntarily ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I am a member of the selective service board 
in Ponce, and most were volunteers. 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. Volunteers ? 
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Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. Puerto Rico is included in the common market, 
is it not ? 

: Mr Muniz Ramos. Of course. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. There are no tariffs in between ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. No, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. The tariff applies as between Puerto Rico and 
foreign countries ? : 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. That has been so since 1900? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. And it continues the same way ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. It continues the same way. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. With such flexibility as Congress might wish to 
apply # a ae 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Sir, I think the main purpose of the bill is just 
to assure permanency of their imposition more than anything else 
under the present bill. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have one simple question I would like to ask. 

How fatal would it be to Puerto Rico if we did not pass any bill 
at all? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Sir, I think that that is a hard question to 
answer. I think the main thing about the bill, as I say. was the per- 
manency of the bill itself. I think that will insure to many of our ad- 
versaries that we will stay associated with the United States and thus 
will benefit greatly from other programs that way. I think that is 
the main advantage of the new bill. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not suggesting that no bill will be enacted. I 
was just curious. I do not think that direct question had been asked 
up to that time. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think it is time to revise this bill after 7 years. 

Mr. O’Brien. Although there is no particular magic about 7 years, 
it could be 10? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Of course not. 

Mr. O’Brren. I yield to the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, for one or two more questions. 

Did I understand you to say in your statement or during the earlier 
questioning period that you do not regard Puerto Rico as any longer 
an unincorporated territory of the United States? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For the record 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. I think that Congress has yielded its power 
over local matters. 

Mr. Rivers. I realize that. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. That is exactly what an unincorporated ter- 
ritory means, a territory that Congress can legislate completely on. 

Mr. Rivers. I stated earlier that I did not think that Congress 
could constitutionally reduce the political status of any American citi- 
zens or group of American citizens, which would include Puerto Rico. 
But I think Puerto Rico is still an unincorporated territory under the 
plenary power of Congress pertaining to suitable amendatory action 
of existing legislation. I say that for the record. 
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I admire a fellow counsel who appears to be on the other side of 
the argument, and in this instance, I appreciate his capabilities, 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. One final question. I asked you what would happen 
if no bill at all was passed. Is it not true there have been some lay. 
suits as a result of the alleged lack of clarity of some parts of the 
existing law ? 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. I cited three or four of them here, and 
all of them have been decided in favor of the existence of the compact 
or contract. 

Mr. O’Brien. There has been enough confusion to warrant. these 
lawsuits ¢ 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. There have been cases, yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand we also have the necessity for what 
some have referred to as a cosmetic job. 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unfortunately, after these hearings I am not so sure 
the cosmetics have been confined to the lips and cheeks, but have been 
spread in all directions. 

Thank you very much, sir, and we are very grateful for your 
answers to the questions. { 

Mr. Muniz Ramos. Thank you. [ Applause. } 

(Subsequently, Mr. Jose A. Poventud submitted the following 
statement on behalf of the Statehood-Republican Party :) 


Ponce, P.R., December 10, 1959. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Care of Condado 
Beach Hotel, Santurce, P.R. 

DeAR Mr. O'BRIEN: A telephone call from San-German late yesterday, by the 
president of our Republican Statehood Party, Hon. Miguel A. Garcia Méndez, 
advised that a brief statement by the undersigned concerning the Fernés-Murray 
bill, now under the scrutiny of your learned House subcommittee, would be 
welcomed. This opportunity, though only available within a few hours, is deeply 
appreciated. I had the pleasure of meeting you last Tuesday night at Melia’s 
Hotel, Ponce, through the courtesy of Mr. Garcia Méndez, who then kindly 
referred to my law practice in this territory for a good many years. 

Knowing that divers statements and the lengthy testimony poured into your 
ears during the subcommittee’s recent hearings have covered most, if not all, of 
the points involved in the Fernos bill, I shall now merely try to briefly touch 
upon a few legal aspects related to the proposed legislation and shall also avoid 
entering into the economic or political fields, except by proudly alluding to my 
firm stand for real liberty, progress, and security in this island through the 
blessings of statehood. 

The reasoned result of a brief sifting of the Fernés-Murray measure, aimed 
at virtually replacing the Puerto Rico-Federal Relations Act, is that— 

1. There is no constitutional basis for the claim that Puerto Rico has 
ceased to be a territory of the United States. It can really be nothing else 
than a territory, though as yet unincorporated, under the complete juris 
diction of Congress (U.S. Constitution, art. IV, see. 3, ¢l.2). This necessarily 
means that Congress continues to possess its absolute, plenary power over 
Puerto Rico, including authority to even repeal law 600 and to veto any 
act of the insular legislature if and when deemed harmful or unwise 
(Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt (1945), 89 L. ed. 1252, 1258, 1259; Cases v. 
U.S. (1942), 131 F. 2d 916, cert. den. 87 L. ed. 1718; Crespo v. U.S, (1965), 
151 F. 2d 44, 45: NLRB v. Padin Co. (1947), 161 F. 2d 353; Buscaglia v. Bal- 
lester (1947), 162 F. 2d 805, 807). The Congress is not permitted to abdicate 
or to transfer to others the essential legislative functions with which it is 
vested. It may delegate to local legislative bodies broad jurisdiction over 
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territories and ceded areas so long as it retains ample power to provide, 
alter, and revoke the local legislation. United States v. Sharpnack (1958), 
2 L. ed. 2d 283, 289. Congress is also empowered to investigate potential 
threats to republican form of governments in the States and territories. 
Barsky v. U.S. (1948) 167 F. 2d 241, 246, cert. den., 92 L. ed. 1767. More- 
over, authority to legislate respecting Puerto Rico was further reserved, 
though unnecessarily, by section 9 of the Federal Relations Act. 

29 The information imparted by the above-cited cases unquestionably 
shows— 

(a) That the so-called compact between the people of Puerto Rico 
and Congress amounts to nothing more than a means chosen by Con- 
gress in lieu of direct legislation to be applied to this island subject 
to congressional will. For that reason, it was aptly designated as “in 
the nature of a compact”; 

(b) As already pointed out, Congress may constitutionally and uni- 
laterally change or amend everything done or adopted locally by virtue 
of the congressional powers delegated to Puerto Rico under law 600, 
the statutory cornerstone of the Commonwealth; and 

(c) As likewise appears from the legislative history and Senate re 
port on law 600, it was there made clear that the political status of 
Puerto Rico was not fundamentally altered or modified (see, 1950, U.S. 
Congressional Service 2682). 

3. The tendency of the new bill seems to be to achieve—by steps—gov- 
ernment without limit, i.e.. without congressional intervention. And this 
effort may succeed unless constructive opposition stops it; otherwise it will 
grow by default. The new bill even purports to restrict the undeniable 
power of Congress and of islanders to finally pass judgment at the polls on 
the vital question of Puerto Rico’s ultimate, irrevocable political status. 
The present measure calls for attention to the status problem when our per 
capita income shall equal that of any State of the Union. But article IV, 
section 3, clause 1 of the Federal Constitution unconditionally bestows un- 
limited authority upon Congress to admit new States into the Union and, 
certainly, no limitation may constitutionally be placed on this supreme power 
delegated to the Congress, except the implied one that new States must 
enjoy absolute political equality with the other States. Jn re Los Angeles 
Lumber Products Co. (45 F. Supp. at p. 78). 

4. Supporters of the pending bill often refer to a decision of the United 
Nations supposedly recognizing that Puerto Rico, after adopting its new 
constitution under law 600, ceased to be a dependent territory of the United 
States. However, the General Assembly, in its resolution, was quite careful 
“not to commit itself on the issue of whether Puerto Rico was fully self- 
governing, limiting itself merely to the statement that, under the circum- 
stances, submission of information would no longer be appropriate.” See 
International Conciliation, No. 499, September 1954 (pp. 98, bottom 99). 

It is believed that all truthful information submitted to the House subcom- 
mittee will help clearing up any conflicting statements urged at the hearings on 
the pending bill. For the only loyalty with power to safeguard the people's 
prerogatives is loyalty to truth. 

In closing, it is hoped that your enjoyment of our excellent, attractive climate, 
beautiful sceneries, and landscapes may prompt you all to come again to this 
“Pearl of the Antilles.” but then for a more cheerful sojourn, free from the im- 
pact of the island's complicated political problems. Of course, we would here feel 
happier if, upon your next visit it could be ours and your good fortune to find 
this progressive Commonwealth converted into a permanent part and parcel of 
the indestructible Union of American States. I feel sure you would then discover 
us here regularly meeting our responsibilities and our State expenses, without 
operating in the red. 

With very best wishes to you and the other distinguished members of the 
House subcommittee, I beg to remain 

Yours sincerely, 

José A. POVENTUD. 

P.S.—It has been suggested that, by way of additional information, exhibit I 
be attached hereto. 
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Exurstir 1 


ANOTHER WAY OF IMPAIRING THE POWER OF CONGRESS THROUGH THE ARGUMEN? 
OF A FAItT ACCOMPLI 


In 1951, reports were prepared by the School of Public Management of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences of the University of Puerto Rico and submitted to the 
constituent assembly then in session. 

One of them stated that “neither in law 600 nor in the deliberations of (op. 
gress an answer was given to the problem of how to amend in the future the 
Federal Relations Act. In the light of article 1 giving the act the character ofa 
compact recognizing the ‘principle of government by consent,’ all subsequent 
provisions, including article 4, were affected by that general statement. It 
could be argued that said act is excluded from the compact because article 4 
makes an exception of the clauses of the Jones Act that will continue in full 
force and effect * * *. 

“It can also be argued that the phrase ‘in the nature of a compact’ is limited 
by the immediately following clause: ‘so that the people of Puerto Rico may or- 
ganize a government pursuant to a constitution of their own adoption,’ But 
this argument is answered with the most important indication informed by the 
requisite of submitting all the provisions of the act to ratification by the Puerto 
Rican voters. 

“Considering the pros and cons, it has to be acknowledged that law 600 is 
ambiguous in this aspect and permits the interpretation that excludes the Federa] 
Relations Act from the compact, as well as the one considering it an integral 
part of the compact. Congress did not indicate commitment not to modify said 
relations without the approval of the people of Puerto Rico and it may be ag. 
sumed that Congress had in mind to retain its jurisdiction to legislate with re. 
spect to Federal relations notwithstanding law 600 * * *. 

“Tf the people decide to clarify the will of Congress,” the report continues, “the 
matter should be submitted now in the constitutional document itself or in a 
separate petition * * *. The clarification can be obtained on the basis of one 
of the following alternatives: 

“(1) Stating that the Federal Relations Act is part of the compact and that 
it can be modified only by mutual consent. 

(2) Using the same words asin 1 above, but in addition specifying a procedure 
to the effect that before any amendment be enforced legally, it should be ratified 
by the people of Puerto Rico in a referendum and approved by Congress * * *, 

“Tt should be noticed that these two formulas would grant Puerto Rico a 
special position, in comparison with the States, in view of the fact that their 
Federal relations are governed by the Federal Constitution and not by agree 
ment between each State and the Federal Government. They can only be 
amended by the procedure established in the Constitution, requiring the approval 
of the people of the United States and not that of the people of a particular 
State * * *. 

“It is also suggested that the petition be made in a separate document for 
these reasons: 

“(a) Because amendment of the Federal Relations Act is not strictly com- 
patible with law 600, which is the basis of the Constitution. 

“(b) The inelusion of said proposition in the Constitution might interfere 
with the approval of the Constitution itself. For example, if Congress were in 
no disposition to accept the principle of mutual consent with respect to the 
amendments to the Federal Relations Act, it might express its disapproval re 
jecting the Constitution as a whole. 

“(c) The inclusion of the proposed amendments in the Constitution would 
question the right of Puerto Rico to unilaterally amend its Constitution, because 
changes in the Federal Relations Act, by their own nature, presuppose the ex- 
press consent of Congress.” (See Le Nueva Constitucién de Puerto Rico, pp. 6- 
68.) 

When the Constitution was submitted to the Congress nothing of that sort was 
done. To the contrary, it was admitted that Congress by its own initiative (sua 
sponte) could step in and legislate when necessary. Such admission was made 
by those most interested in the approval of the new legislation. 

It is now that an attempt is being made to use both procedures with the same 
original intention: 

First: Specifying that the amendments will be previously ratified through 
referendum before being effective; and 
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Seeond: By simply “stating that the Federal Relations Act is part of the com- 
pact, thus attempting to impair the Federal power to legislate for Puerto Lico. 
And even more than that: totally abrogating the Federal Relations Act and sub- 
stitating it by a new act titled a compact with the United States. a 

the “fait accompli” would be then a simple argument based on the principle 
of res ipsa loquitur. 


Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is Mr. Luis Jimenez Melendez. 


STATEMENT OF LUIS JIMENEZ MELENDEZ, PRESIDENT, MOVI- 
MIENTO NO PARTIDISTA PRO CRECIMIENTO DEL ESTADO LIBRE 
ASOCIADO 


Mr. Jimenrz Metenvez. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, my name is Luis 
Jimenez Melendez, president of the Movimiento No Partidista Pro 
Crecimiento del Estado Libre (Nonpartisan Movement for the 
Strengthening of the Commonwealth Status) and I am going to pre- 
sent the views of our organization on H.R. 9234. <A similar bill has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator James Murray. Both meas- 
ures are better known as Fernés-Murray bill. 

The organization which I represent is nonprofit and nonpartisan, 
and its membership includes students, professors, lawyers and other 
professional people deeply convinced that the Commonwealth status, 
based on the principle of government by consent, represents the best 
and most proper solution to our political problem. We don’t have 
any doubt in that respect. 

At the close of-the constitutional convention of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico several resolutions were approved. I want to call 
your attention to one of those resolutions. It is Resolution 23, ap- 
proved in the plenary session held February 4, 1952. In its third 
introductory “therefore,” clause, part “e”, the constitutional conven- 
tion expressed as follows: 

The people of Puerto Rico reserve the right to propose and to accept modifica- 
tion in the terms of its relations with the United States of America, in order 
that these relations may at all times be the expression of an agreement freely 
entered into between the people of Puerto Rico and the United States of 
America. 

Pursuant to that resolution is the H.R. 9234, now under your con- 
sideration. It is not our purpose to make an exhaustive analysis of 
said resolution but we don’t want to elude our responsibility to express 
our views that actually are the views and expression of the great 
majority of our people. 

What does H.R. 9234 and the analogous bill in the Senate try to 
do? They clarify and provide for the development in certain re- 

ts of the compact between the people of Puerto Rico and the 
nited States of America. Pursuant to this compact, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico was created with full powers in local self-gov- 
emment. It is not a federated State of the Union; it is freely associa- 
tion with the Federal Union on terms specified in the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act. This association is based on the common 
citizenship, common loyalty to the Federal Union, common defense, 
acommon currency, a common market, common international political 


relations, and a joint dedication to the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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Clarifications are mainly concerned to remove obsolete language 
which was carried over into the Federal Relations Act from the op. 
ganic acts of 1900 and 1907. When Public Law 600 was enacted in 1959 
no attempt was made to rewrite these obsolete provisions. 

Sections 4 and 5 of Public Law 600 repealed certain provisions of 
former laws and continued others without amendment. This process 
led to the carryover of anachronistic provisions such as section 16 
of the Federal Relations Act which provides that all judicial procegges 
in Puerto Rico shall run in the name of the President of the United 
States; section 11, which provides reports from Puerto Rico, even 
though the provision calling for such reports was repealed by Public 
Law 600. Other outmoded provisions would be repealed by H.R. 
9234. 

Mr. Poweuu. I make the point of order, Madam Chairman, the 
room is not in order. 

Mrs. Prost (presiding). We will have order. 

Mr. JIMENEZ MELENDEZ. The proposed developments of the com- 
pact, in the form of substantial amendments to the Federal Relations 
Act, are intended, if accepted by the Congress and the people of 
Puerto Rico, to serve two principal purposes : 

(1) To recognize the principle that Puerto Rico wishes to bear 
such part of the expenses and burdens of the Federal Government as 
the development of its economy permits. (Reference is made to 
art. II, see “d’’.) The bill also provides that when and if the Common- 
wealth government is able to do so and if the Congress agrees, the 
Commonwealth will pay the cost of various Federal services per- 
formed in our island or will undertake itself to relieve the Federal 
Government of the burden of performing these functions (art. IV). 
This latter provision allows for possibilities of future growth of the 
Commonwealth toward more internal control of government activities, 

(2) The bill proposes to establish mechanisms by which the Com- 
monwealth and the Federal Government by mutual agreement and 
joint action in specific situations that may hereafter arise, may work 
out special provisions which will assist in the economic development 
of Puerto Rico (art. IV, sec. “f”). 

The bill also includes two additional important provisions that 
deserve mention at this point: First, the provision that appeals from 
decisions of the supreme court of the Commonwealth should be pre- 
sented directly to the U.S. Supreme Court; second, the bill makes 
provisions for the limitation upon indebtedness which may be in- 
curred by the Commonwealth to be fixed by the Commonwealth con- 
stitution. 

Besides the points before expressed, there are three other considera- 
tions which we want to bring to the attention of this committee. First 
is the cultural value of the Commonwealth status of Puerto Rico; 
second, its significance for a better understanding of the United States 
in Latin America; and third, the possibilities for growth of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Let us examine the first point: The cultural value of the Common- 
wealth status. Puerto Ricans have developed a distinct. cultural per- 
sonality within the wider Spanish-American culture. The extent to 
which this is a Latin American culture is attested to by its basic 
Spanish quality, its Creole population, its Castilian language and 
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literature, its production of beautiful poetry in Spanish, its customs 
and its folklore. We are aware that culture changes over time and 
that particular individuals or groups modify their original culture. 
The latter is basically the case of Puerto Rican emigrants to the 
mainland. However, neither of these cases is applicable to our own. 
We do not wish to become a cultural minority. This is not a sparsely 
populated area like Florida or the southeastern States in the 19th 
century. This is a compact, densely populated cultural entity very 
conscious of its existence and determined to maintain that existence. 

Concerning the second point: The significance of the Common- 
wealth for Latin America. We maintain that Puerto Rico is the 
meeting place for a better understanding of the United States in 
Latin America, and of Latin America in the United States. Latin 
American Republics and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico are very 
proud—but very proud—of their Spanish heritage. They under- 
stand very well why Puerto Rico can’t become a complete sovereign 
republic; they also understand clearly well why Puerto Rico has 
adopted a new, realistic way toward the solution of its political prob- 
lems through the creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. But 
they will never understand Puerto Rico becoming a federated State 
inthe American Union. ‘They actually understand that statehood for 
Puerto Rico is at least cultural suicide, without leaving out of con- 
sideration the economic destruction it represents. 

The third point: The possibilities for growth of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico—leads us to reexamine H.R. 9234. It provides mech- 
anisms to promote a continued growth of this new kind of political 
relationship. Examples of this are found in article IV, section “f” 
and all of article VI. But we honestly believe and, in this respect 
we are speaking with complete frankness, the Commonwealth status 
needs for its own dignity continued growth in such a way that Puerto 
Rico attains more control of internal governmental activities, more 
and more participation in international politics, and the complete 
elimination in the near future of the “generic consent” expressed in 
article TX of H.R. 9234. 

In closing, I want to stress the point that our intention is to be 
permanently associated with the Federal Union but in such a way that 
this association represents a continued enrichment of our Spanish 
culture and a continued economic development. Statehood represents 
the complete destruction of both goals. It would be worse, in the 
case of Puerto Rico, than a tropical hurricane. This can be easily 
visualized through scanning the recent report submitted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget to this committee. 

Our association is based on the good faith of both parties—Puerto 
Rico and the United States—and both parties must have faith in 
their intentions. We want to be good American citizens without ceas- 
ing tobe good Puerto Ricans. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

_ I should like to ask what you mean by the expression on page 6 of 
“generic consent” ? 

Mr. Jrwenrz Mevenpez. By generic consent, you know when Pub- 
lic Law 600 was approved, some parts of the Organic Act were car- 
ried over to the Federal Relations Act but we didn’t give our specific 
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consent in that respect. That means if any Federal law is approved, 
it must not be applied to Puerto Rico without the consent of Puerto 
Rico, That is what we mean by “generic consent.” 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Powexii. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Jimenez, your organization was founded when? 

Mr. Jimenrz Mevenpez. When it was founded ? 

Mr. Powe.u. Your organization, yes. 

Mr. Jimenez Meienpvez. It was founded 8 months ago. 

Mr. Powerit. Are you a lawyer, sir? 

Mr. Jimenez Metenpvez. No, I am nota lawyer. 

Mr. Powetx. I am not a lawyer either. 

Mr, Jimenez Mevenpez. I graduated from the university in social 
science and political administration. 

Mr. Powerex. I would like to ask you as a nonlawyer—and I am aq 
nonlawyer—do you consider the relationship between the United 
States arid the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as written in Public 
Law 600 temporary ? 

Mr. Jimenez Mevenpez. I think that the Commonwealth must be 
permanent. 

Mr. Powett. Do you consider it now temporary ? 

Mr. Jimenez Metenpez. No, I do not consider it temporary, | 
consider it permanent. 

Mr. Powexi. That is what I say, because so many witnesses from 
your point of view keep on saying they need this law to make it 
permanent. But a public law written by Congress is law and it is 
permanent. 

Mr, Jimenez Metenpez. I think the Congress cannot repeal Public 
Law 600. 

Mr. Powetu. So the relation is permanent, is it not? 

Mr. Jimenez MeLenvez. It is permanent. 

Mr. Powetn. Thank you. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. On page 4 you refer to the Supreme Court, I do 
not know the volume of work, but are you in favor of direct appeals 
to the U.S. Supreme Court? 

Mr, Jimenez Mevenpez. Yes. I am not a lawyer, but I think itis 
better that the decisions of the supreme court of the Commonwealth 
should be presented directly to the U.S. Supreme Court. I think it 
costs less because at present they have to go to court at Boston to 
appeal, and I think it would be better to appeal directly to the Su 
preme Court. 

Mr. Wuarron. What would be your opinion as to the language! 
Should there be a Spanish procedure for Puerto Rico or an English 
procedure there? 

Mr. Jimenez Metenpez. I think in English. It does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. Wuarton. That might be a problem. i 

Mr. Jimenez Mevenvez. I think we can do it in English. I think 
our lawyers can do it. 

Mr. Powe.v. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Yes. 
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Mr. Powetv. I was discussing that last night with one of the law- 
yers present and with Mr. Rivers of Alaska, one of the lawyers who 
ascribes to this gentleman’s point of view. They said it was a very 
interesting legal question whether a case tried in Spanish could be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Wuarron. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Jimenez, what do you mean on page 5 when you 
advocate more and more participation in international politics on the 
part of Puerto Rico? Min’ 

Mr. Jimenez MeLENpDeEz. Personally, my view is that Puerto Rico 
must participate widely in international politics, referring especially 
to the United Nations, UNESCO, and other agencies of the United 
Nations in the consideration of problems of economic development, 
employment, and all the others. We must participate in the solutions 
of some of those problems. : 

By “international politics,” I do not mean we are to enter into 
politics, no. Those aspects that can be realized in the compact be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States by participation in the spe- 
cial committees. 

Mr. Uttman. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Ferndés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I want to call your attention that on page 3, the 
middle of the page, there is a reference there to article II, section d. 
Isthat not a mistake and it should be article ITT ? 

Mr. Jimenrz:* MeELENpveEz. I am going to revise this again. There 
may be some mistake. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I think it is article ITI. 

Your organization is a nonpartisan organization, you say? 

Mr. JimeNEZ MELENDEz. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. This concept of generic consent, is that the same 
concept that Professor Frederick used when he spoke of generic 
consent ? 

Mr. Jimenez MeLeNDEz. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. The question of revisions of the provisions of 
the article—you are not a lawyer. Neither am I. I assume the 
article is legal. 

At present, the appeals from the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico go 
to Boston and, of course, they are taken over there in English, not in 
Spanish. Is that right? 

Mr. Jimenez Mevenvez. In English. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. From the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. JimeNrEz MELENDEz. Yes. 

Mr. Frrnoés-Isern. That has nothing to do with the Federal court, 
that is a separate court ? 

Mr. Jimenez MeLenpez. Yes, we have a separate court here. 

Mr, Fernés-Isern. The U.S. District Court in Puerto Rico, right? 

Mr. Jimenez Meienvez. Right. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. That is not what we are talking about. The 
supreme court of the Commonwealth amounts to about the same posi- 
tion as a supreme court in a State. Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Jimenez Mevenpez. That is what I mean. 
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Mr. Fernés-Isrrn. That is what you refer to instead of going 
through Boston to the Supreme Court ? Se 

Mr. Jimenrz Mecenvez. Yes. It is too expensive. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. We should go from here to the Supreme Court 
similarly as the States; is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Jrimenrz MeLenpez. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I do not know if the rest of the committes 
members understand you. 

That means money. You meant it costs money to go to Boston, 
Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Jimenez MELENpDEz. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. The matter of expenses involved? 

Mr. Jimenez Me.enpez. Yes. 

Mr. Frernos-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien (presiding). Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baltasar Quinones Elias, vice president of the Independence 
Party. 

Apparently he is not here. 

The next witness is Mr. Luis Munoz Rivera, president of the In- 
stitute of Municipal Administration of Puerto Rico. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LUIS MUNOZ RIVERA, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION OF PUERTO RICO; ACCOMPANIED 
BY LEOPOLD BONILLA VELOZ AND JESUS IZCOA MAURE, MEX. 
BERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Munoz Rivera. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
subcommittee, my name is Luis Munoz Rivera. I am the president of 
the Institute of Municipal Administration of Puerto Rico, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the study of the practical and sci- 
entific aspects of municipal administration. I am a lawyer and at 
present I hold the position of budget director of the city government 
of San Juan. I am appearing before this honorable subcommittee 
to present a brief statement of our points of view. My colleagues 
here are Mr. Leopold Bonilla Veloz and Mr. Jesus Izcoa Maure, both 
of them members of the board of directors of the institute. 

We are also representing here the Association of Municipal Em- 
ployees of Puerto Rico. 

The constitution of the Commonwealth grants power to the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico to create, eliminate, sennolidai. and reorganize 
municipalities. ‘The powers and functions of our municipalities are 
determined by general or special legislation enacted by our legislature. 
A general statute, the municipal law enacted in 1928, establishes the 
legislative and administrative powers of our municipalities. It ap- 
plies to 75 municipalities. 

The city government of San Juan has its own special statute, 
enacted by our legislature in 1931. 

The government of the capital is a Puerto Rican version of the 
city-manager type of government developed in continental United 
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States. In Puerto Rico, the mayor and the councilmen are the only 
municipal officers elected by the people. In San Juan, the city 
manager is appointed by the city council. 

The comptroller of the Commonwealth makes the postaudit of all 
municipal transactions. The Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico is the fiscal agent of the municipalities. Each municipal 
government has its own sources of revenue; but, since they are inade- 
quate to provide the necessary resources to cover all the services and 
operations of the municipality, the Commonwealth has to make sub- 
stantial contributions to supplement local revenues. a 

At the last session of our legislature, a new municipal law was 
approved by both houses; but, on account of some discrepancies, the 
pill is now under the consideration of a conference committee. The 
bill revises the general structure of local government in order to 
modernize the administrative process, to allow a wider scope of 
discretion in municipal officers, and to stimulate more initiative and 
responsibility on their part. The new statute would introduce two 
important changes in municipal government; the merit system would 
be required in every municipality; and the minority party would 
have full representation in the municipal council. 

In response to the need of improving the administrative process 
in the municipal level of government, a group of mayors and State 
officers developed the idea of establishing a private organization 
devoted exclusively to study the practical and technical aspects of 
municipal administration. Its object is to offer assistance and advice 
to municipal officers in organization and management, personnel ad- 
ministration, budgeting, financial administration, purchasing, plan- 
ning, public relations, and other related fields. 

The institution is the Institute of Municipal Administration of 
Puerto: Rico. It is a nonprofit organization, incorporated under the 
General Corporations Act of the Commonwealth, governed by a board 
of directors formed as follows: Three mayors designated by the 
Association of Mayors of Puerto Rico; three presidents of municipal 
councils, elected at the annual convention of the institute; three 
members designated by the Association of Municipal Employees of 
the Commonwealth ; the secretary of the treasury, the president of the 
planning board; the budget director, and the personnel director of 
the Commonwealth; the director of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Puerto Rico; and three private citizens, 
elected at the annual convention of the institute. 

The institute finances its activities mainly from membership dues. 
Voluntary membership is open to municipal governments, depart- 
ments, and agencies of the Commonwealth government, and private 
persons and institutions. 

The institute conveys information of general and special interest 
to municipal officers through the distribution of literature, and spon- 
soring lectures, forums, seminars, and other public discussions. It 
also conducts special studies on specific aspects of municipal adminis- 
tration. 

The juridical relationship between the people of Puerto Rico and 
the people of the United States determines the framework under 
which public administration is developed in Puerto Rico. 
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Any change in these relations will affect the development of public 
administration in the state and municipal levels of government. 

In order to conserve the present development of public administra. 
tion in Puerto Rico, it is necessary to preserve and improve the 
existing juridical relations. 

In view of the latest report submitted by the U.S. Budget Bureau, 
the present economic and fiscal relationships are the most advanta- 
geous for Puerto Rico. 

If, as a result of any changes in these relations, the government of 
Puerto Rico would suffer the loss of a part of the resources it hag 
now to carry out its programs of services to the community, the mu- 
nicipalities of Puerto Rico would be adversely affected in several 
ways. 

The government of Puerto Rico provides services that in con. 
tinental United States are normally rendered by the municipalities, 
If the government of Puerto Rico, as a result of an adverse chan 
in its financial condition, would have to discontinue some of those 
services, the municipalities would find themselves helpless to cope 
with this situation, since more than 30 percent of municipal income 
comes from contributions made by the Commonwealth. 

We are in favor of the repeal of the provision in the Federal Rela- 
tions Act that establishes a rigid formula for the debt limit of the 
municipalities. 

It is our opinion that, since this is a purely local question, it should 
be determined by the constitution and the statutes of the Common- 
wealth. 

An example of the lack of practicability or the present rigid for- 
mula is shown by the case of the municipality of Naranjito, where the 
local government has just approved a loan of $80,000 for the con- 
struction of a badly needed city hall, with the result that the borrow- 
ing capacity of this municipality was left almost exhausted, in spite 
of the fact that before approving the loan the municipality had not 
used at all its borrowing capacity. 

I want to close my statement expressing my deepest appreciation to 
the honorable members of this subcommittee for allowmg me the 
opportunity to appear before you to express our views on this very 
important question. 

I am willing to answer now any questions which you may deem 
proper to ask me. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Munoz. 

We have in New York State what we call the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, an agency—a non- 
profit, nonpolitical organization—which advises the various mayors 
and municipal officials, and I would believe your organization cor- 
responds to them. 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. We correspond to them and other similar or- 
ganizations in the States. 

~ Mr. O’Brien. They are rendering, I know, a very fine service, as I 
assume you are, too. 

You say that the government of Puerto Rico provides services that 
in the continental United States are normally rendered by the munic- 
ipalities. I understand that, and I understand the reason for it. I 
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also understand the difficulty of our trying to apply what we have in 
the mainland to what you have here. 

But I have heard the suggestion that it might be desirable to make 
a change in one thing. I know this is a political question, and I 
know you are not a politician, but I am addressing it to you as a man 
who has studied municipal affairs. 

Everyone here, I understand, is elected once every 4 years, from 
the Governor down to the lowest office on the ticket. Is that correct # 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. The Governor of Puerto Rico, the members of 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico, the mayors, and members of the po- 
litical assemblies are elected, but other officials are appointed. — 

Mr. O’Brien. All elective offices are filled in one single election 4 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. They are filled in one single election. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have no bielections? 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think it might be desirable because sometimes 
the feeling in a municipality differs from that in the State capital in 
the States—that it might be desirable to have bielections so that a 
whole ticket might not be swung by the popularity of one man at the 
top? In other words, you have a situation here where it might be as 
though everyone in the United States in the last election, in 1956, the 
mayors and everybody else ran on, or opposed to, the Eisenhower 
ticket, which admittedly would be something of an uphill struggle 
except for the fact the people, in their good judgment, did elect. a 
Democratic majority of Congress. But do you think it would be 
desirable to have bielections, or would that create more problems in 
view of their financial] situation in the municipalities ? 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. Personally, I think that it is a good objective 
for municipalities of Puerto Rico to have a separate election, and it 
is a problem that should be solved scientifically and not taking into 
consideration this partition question. 

The problem is: Can municipal administration benefit. from a sepa- 
rate election? Will there be a better municipal government with a 
separate election ? 

ersonally, I think that we should explore this possibility. I have 
never made a thorough study of this, and it has never been made in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr, O’Brien. I wnderstand that, but it has been the experience of 
all of us running for an office less than that of President that some- 
times your biggest job in a campaign is to remind people that you are 
running. They just do not pay any attention except for the top one. 
They are apt to vote the so-called straight party ticket. 

One other question : You say : 


We are in favor of the repeal of the provision in the Federal Relations Act 
that establishes a rigid formula for the debt limit of the municipalities. 

It is our opinion that, since this is a purely local question, it should be 
determined by the constitution and the statutes of the Commonwealth. 


Do you think that a bill containing that provision, and that pro- 
vision alone, would get us involved in all of these things we have 
heard talked about in the last 4 days, or would that be outside of this 


political arena and not involve the question of permanency or transi- 
tional status ? 
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Mr. Munoz Rivera. I think that politically it will not involve the 
question of the political status. Politically, you can separate this 
issue and for this exclusive problem. But, practically, can C ongress 
ask it in relation to this only issue and proceed with the rest? T do 
not know. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I know that you do not want to become involved 
in that. It is just that we have to explore the possibilities that a go- 

-alled omnibus bill, an overall bill, might not survive. There is alw ays 
that possibility in Congress. And then the question might arise : Well, 
should there be separate legislation dealing with this direct appeal, we 
will say, to the Supreme ‘Court. i the debt limit, and so forth’ 
That is why I asked the question. I did not want to get you out in 
those deep waters. Just stay right in at the shore. 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. I want to make clear my position, because my 
position is of complete backing of this bill that you have before you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was not tryl ing to lead you into opposing the bill, 
Please understand that. I was “just exploring the possibility there 
might be in this bill some things which could be enacted which would 
not become involved in this controversial question we have, and this 
struck me as one of the things that might possibly be enacted. 

I understand your position on it: You are in favor of the whole bill 
and the record will so show. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauti. That may be right, what you have to say, Mr. 
Munoz, but as far as your statement is c -oncerned, I think the only part 
of the bill to which you give affirmative support has to do with the 
change in the relationship to the Federal Relations Act itself. Is that 
not right ? . 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. I wanted to leave my statement to the issue of 
municipal administration, but that does not mean that I do not want 
to back completely the old bill. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to ask Mr. Munoz a question. It pertains 
to the question asked by Chairman O’Brien about the possibility of 
having separate elections for mayors, to have the election of mayors 
of cities in alternate years and not occurring during the same year 
when the Governor’s race is on. How many mayors in the Mayors 
Association belong to the Popular Democratic Party 4 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. All of the m: Lyors in Puerto Rico belong to the 
Popular Democratic Party, of all the municipalities of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brten. Of all towns and municipalities of Puerto Rico! 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Ferndés? 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. On the question of elections every 4 years, I do 
not know that you recall it, but you probably are informed, of course 
Since when have the elections in Puerto Rico been held ever y 4 years! 
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Mr. Munoz Rivera. I do not know exactly the date when the elec- 
tions started every 4 years, but I believe for the last 30 or 40 years. I 
helieve for the last 40 years. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I would say, myself, that the Jones Act in 1917 
provided for the elections every 4 years. The Foraker Act had pro- 
vided for elections every 4 years for mayors and in-between there were 
elections for the house of delegates every 2 years. But then when the 
Jones Act was amended, the position of Governor was made elec- 
tive, and the amendment provided for the election on the same date 
as the other elections. You are not informed because that is 50 years 
ago and you are too young to know. 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. Right. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. So that has not been the result of the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth but it was so before. That is the point I 
want to make: it was so before. The constitution did not make any 
changes at all in that question. 

That is all, thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. One point for clarification. On the ballots, do you 
vote for each candidate separately, or can you vote for the entire 
ticket with one mark ? 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. You can vote either way. You can vote with 
one mark for the whole ticket or you can vote separately for all the 
candidates you want to vote for. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have a choice? 

Mr. Munoz Rivera. You have a choice; yes. 

Mr. O’Brien.’ I might say I am not particularly opposed to 4-year 
terms; I rather strongly advocate them for Members of Congress but 
I do not think we are going to get them. 

Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

We now arrive at that point in the hearing where the witnesses will 
represent themselves rather than specific organizations, and the first 
witness under that heading is Mr. Frank Torres. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK TORRES, COUNSELOR AT LAW, PONCE, P.R. 


Mr. Torres. Gentlemen of the committee—ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the first place, I wish to heartily thank the chairman 
of this committee, Mr. Aspinall, who was very nice to me in granting 
the time that I am going to occupy with the submission of this state- 
ment. The views in here I am about to express are my personal views 
and they are the subject of my experience—most of them. 

It is good for me to advance to the committee that. while I was born 
in.one of the small towns of Puerto Rico I was raised in the city of 
New York where I resided for about 18 years. I worked in all phases 
of life there. I worked in factories; I worked in restaurants. 1 know 
the people of New York City and I know the psychology of most. of 
the people of the United States. 

lam a practicing lawyer now, and I have been a practicing lawyer 
in Puerto Rico at large in all the courts—nearly all the territorial 
courts and before the district court of the United States, and I was 
admitted to practice, licensed to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and I am licensed to practice in the State of New 


York. 
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I am now, gentlemen, coming to my cases, coming to the viewpoints 
I am going to espouse before this honorable committee in opposition 
to both bills in this case. I want to make it very sure that the Opposi- 
tion is to each and every part of both bills. 

While I have not been able to supply the eminent committee with 
enough copies, it is that I had to do this in haste because I had some 
sickness in the family, Anyway, my views are espoused in this doe. 
ument, 

POINT 1 


(1) If any of these bills should pass in their present form they 
would practically override the territorial clause of the Constitution 
of the United States—namely, the article IV thereof, which gives the 
Congress full power of legislation, subject to no restrictions other than 
those expressly named in the Constitution. (See, by analogy, the case 
of Kansas v. Colorado (1907) 206 U.S. 46, which is a very authorita- 
tive case in point, the very essence of the territorial clause of the 
Constitution, since the Declaration of Independence, and since the 
Constitution was ratified by the Thirteen Original States.) 

That clause says: 





The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States. 

POINT 2 


Article IV, section 3 of the Constitution which gives absolute power 
to the Congress to admit new States reads: 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union * * * 
et cetera. 

In other words, Congress is not bound to admit the States. It may. 
In other words, the discretion is with Congress; but of course that 
discretion has been exercised throughout American history as a just 
matter. Since the admission of Arizona in 1912, and many of the 
other States, Congress has shown a brotherly attitude toward the 
territories for admission into the Union. I would emphasize that 
article IV, or the territory clause of the Constitution, must be read in 
conjunction with article VI of the Constitution of the United States 
which is labeled as the supreme law of the Constitution. Why, you 
will see in a minute, because there, article VI of the Constitution 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Article VI. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the Supreme Law of the 


Land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws ef any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


POINT 3 


The so-called compact language embodied in the present Puerto 
Rico’s Organic Act is a mere misnomer. The word “compact” has 
contractual meaning inescapahle to common interpretation. The 
parties to a contract or an agreement must be equally capable of con- 
tracting to mutually bind each other in the subject of the agreement 
or transaction. 
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Now, therefore, how can it be reasonably sustained that the Con- 
of the United States has the expressed or implied powers to 
enter into an agreement “in the nature of a compact” with one of 
the treaty-acquired territories, which, as such, belongs to the United 
States, which 1s a sovereign nation ¢ 4k 

To put it in a plainer language: Is the Congress of the United 
States, under the territorial clause of the Constitution—namely, ar- 
ticle IV thereof—legally empowered to enter into compacts with the 
territories under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States? The 
question should answer itself sub silentio, as “No.” 

In other words, gentlemen of the committee, the reason why I am 
pressing this point—I appear as a citizen, and the judges usually re- 
spect and do respect legislation. It may very well be that the Con- 

will pass this type of legislation. Whether it is constitutional 
or whether it is not constitutional, that article VI of the Constitution 
says you men are not here under article IV but have to read article 
VI which binds us to respect that type of legislation. In other words, 
under article LV of the Constitution of the United States they have to 
interpret it in the light of the concepts of the Constitution which says 
that this Constitution of the United States and its amendments and 
this bill, which will also be a law of the United States, will be the 
supreme law of the land. That is why we have to be very careful in 

assing dubious legislation in the Congress. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, the word “compact” has been 
used throughout. In other words, these two bills are being discussed 
here before the committee on the basis that they represent a compact, 
a sort of contract or agreement between the people of Puerto Rico— 
and I say “people,” because the people in a democracy, as I say, should 
command—and the people of the United States establishing what is 
called now under the present law a Commonwealth, and which these 
two bills want to eradicate totally, and call it hereafter articles of 
association. Association with what and for why ? 

A compact is a contract and there can be no compact and no con- 
tract unless both parties shall be on an equal footing. 

Now the question: Will the people of Puerto Rico vote that uni- 
laterally, vote for this legislation when they are not on equal footing 
with the sovereign Nation of the United States? Were they when 
they voted in 1952? That was the trouble. The answer is “No,” 
they were not on an equal footing. 

And it is obvious for two reasons: In the first place, to my mind, 
honorable gentlemen of your committee, to my mind the Congress 
in and of itself may not have the power to ban the Constitution, to 
override the Constitution and celebrate a compact with a territory. 
What it says takes on the sovereignty and national sovereignty of 
the Constitution and the Nation. Otherwise there can be no compact 
as there is no equal footing to the compact. 

Now, the other question is: Assuming there is a compact or in the 
nature of a compact—it does not make much difference—does that 
compact or agreement in the nature of a compact bind the Congress 
of the United States? The answer is “No.” 

Now, the other question is: Does that compact or agreement in the 


nature of a compact bind the people of Puerto Rico? That question 
I leave you gentlemen to answer. 
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That has been answered throughout history. There is no doubt 
about the power of Congress to govern territories and establish or. 
ganic acts for territories. That is guaranteed by the powers of the 
Constitution and the additional amendments adopted in 1789, and it 
was there without amendments, and it has stayed there throughout 
the centuries without amendment. 


POINT 4 


While by no stretch of the imagination the so- eallee compact which 
created the present Puerto Rico's organic act can be placed on ap 
equal footing with a treaty between two pruaiea powers, it is ve 
helpful to emphasize here that if it were not for the F ederal rele. 
tions clause contained in Public Law 447, 82d Congress, the Con. 
gress of the United States and the judges of the Nation would have 
been bound and reasonably tied to respect the present Puerto Rico’s 
status as one of the untouchable laws of the land, as defined in article 
Vi of the U.S. Constitution. 

POINT 5 


It is the very saving clauses contained in the public law which the 
present pending bills—to wit, H.R. 5926 and H.R. 9234—will want 
to eradicate from Puerto Rico’s Organic Act. It follows that the 
passing of one or both of said legislation and the consequent elimina- 
tion of the Federal relations language as purported by both bills will 
necessarily convert the present Puerto Rico’s constitution into a full- 
fledged piece of legislation, binding upon the Congress and the courts, 


pur suant to the clear language of article VI of the U.S. C onstitution. 
POINT 6 


The treatymaking power of the United States rests on the President 
of the United States inthis language. Article IT, section 2: 

The President shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, with foreign nations, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur. 

The phrase “foreign nations” is ours. 

The wording of both pending bills is phrased in the nature of a 
treaty between the United States as a sovereign nation and the terri- 
tory of Puerto Rico, assuch. 

Now, can it be logically argued that the United States may law- 
fully enter into a treaty with a territory under its jurisdiction ? 

Article IV of H.R. 9234 is an amendment to the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution : 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises * * * and to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States * * *. 

Contrary to this provision of the Constitution of the United States 
is the provision which gives the President of the United States the 
power—it says so in so many words in one of the clauses of the bill— 
the power to make agreements with the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico as to some articles that. will be imported from foreign lands 
Now, that is an undue delegation of power. 
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The article 1V of the bill under consideration in its various provi- 
sions likewise violates section 10 of article I of the Constitution, 
which reads: 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws. 

ARGUMENT 


Not only does the general language of the bill exercise violence 
against the quoted provisions of the Constitution but, more specifically, 
section (f) of said bill creates an amendment to the commerce clause 
of the Constitution as follows, and we quote : 

(f) At the request of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States may, within the limits of the President’s authority, under appli- 
cable Federal law, negotiate future trade and commercial agreements or special 
provisions in such agreements, applicable to Puerto Rico, in relation to commod- 
ities or articles of particular importance to the economy of Puerto Rico, and 
may exclude Puerto Rico from any future trade agreements. 

It does not require a great mental effort or a profound analysis to 
reach the inesc apable conclusion that the said language of the bill 
seeks to deprive the Congress of the United States of its commercial 
clause constitutional powers in a haphazard transferring of said pow- 
ers to the President of the United States for executive action. 

Article XIII of said H.R. 9234 is a menace to democracy : 

It says, in brief, as follows, in its sweeping language: 

(d) No suit for the purpose of restraining the assessment or collection of any 
tax imposed under the laws of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall be main- 
tained in the United States courts. 

The language is all inclusive. 

Article ILI, section 2 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or which 
shall be made, under their authority. 

I have written a book. I am sorry to say this book has not been 
translated into the English language but is being. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the book will be made a part of 
the file. 

(The book will be found in the file of the committee. ) 

Mr. Torres. Yes, sir. I also want to present a letter from the Act- 
ing Director of the Health, Education, and W elfare, and Social Secur- 
ity Administration in Washington, D.C., which gives the amount of 
Federal contribution money for the last 3 months to all the States and 
territories, including Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
file, 

(The document will be found in the file of the committee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ? 

If not, our next witness is Fernando A. Colon. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FERNANDO A. COLON, PONCE, P.R. 


Mr. Coton. My name is Fernando A. Colon. I am a Federal em- 
ployee and a taxpaying U.S. citizen. 
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I want to thank you for the opportunity given to me as an Americay, 
citizen to express my views on the Ferndés-Murray bill. 

My firm conviction is that H.R. 9234 tends to weaken Puerto Ricap 
relations with our fellow Americans, which is contrary to the wishes 
of the majority of the people of Puerto Rico who want a permanent 
union with the United States, as can only be achieved by becoming 
a State of the Union. P 

Puerto Ricans were led to believe by the politicians who presented 
the Commonwealth as a transistory form of government to prepare 
us for the eventual self-determination as to statehood or independ. 
ence. As far back as February 6, 1952, when the constitution of the 
Commonwealth was going to be approved, a statement on the “Diary 
of the Session of the Convention” (vol. 1, No. 62, p. 921) reads: 

* * * Puerto Rico may pass to be a State of the Federal Union equal jo 
others * * *, 

The policy of the Commonwealth leaders has undergone countless 
revisions. At first they stated, “Independence is around the corner,” 
Then this was repudiated. And now these same Commonwealth 
politicians tell us that statehood is a possibility in the year 2000, 

They still continue preaching that the Commonwealth is the one 
and only form of government suitable for us. There is no stability 
or conviction in their policy. Such a sacred thing as our status has 
been taken as a vehicle of political convenience. The machinations 
of the powers that have made of it an umbilical cord to feed a 
maverick, the Commonwealth. The future of our children is of no 
concern to them. Issues have been beclouded, the truth distorted, 
to serve their purposes. 

An islandwide campaign has been in progress to condition the peo- 
ple for the acceptance of the revision embodied on H.R. 9234. We, 
the common people, lack the means to combat this type of campaign. 
We do not represent vested interests. We cannot afford radio time 
or a battery of experts. Above all things we have the firm conviction 
that statehood is the best for all Puerto Ricans. 

The Commonwealth politicians are raining disrespectful invectives 
on those who favor statehood. It is the rage of frustrated individuals 
who have belatedly found out that Puerto Ricans still have the right 
of self-expression and are neither marionettes nor rag dolls which can 
be manipulated at will. 

We want to walk with our heads high, in dignity, among our 
American brothers as well as among all the people of the world. We 
want to be treated as fullblooded brothers, not as poor second cousins. 
We want to shoulder our responsibilities as a State of the Union. 
We are loyal citizens and we have proved it time and time again dur- 
ing national emergencies. 

This will not only divest Congress of certain functions which are 
theirs by right and tradition but will also give the Commonwealth 
veto power over certain decisions of Congress. If H.R. 9234 is passed 
by Congress, a few will be benefited, the rest will reap a harvest of 
instability and insecurity. 

Under the Commonwealth, no matter how you look at it, we are 
not first-class American citizens. We should have to have a voice 
and vote in the U.S. Congress. This can only be achieved by becom- 
ing a State of the Union. 


—~— 
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Fantastic patterns of economic catastrophe have been painted if we 
become a State. Can dignity be measured in dollars and cents? Who 
ig content with a mongrel when he can have a purebred? 

H.R. 9234 will give the Commonwealth privileges which are not 
enjoyed by other States of the Union, giving practically nothing in 
return. The ambitions of the Commonwealth are very aptly de- 
geribed by an anecdote in which a son, tired of the admonitions of his 
parents, states: “I am moving to the best hotel in town as I am tired 
of your scolding, however you will have to foot the bill.” 

We, the citizens of Puerto Rico need your help. In order to obtain 
a more complete picture of our need of your help, may I respectfully 
request that you obtain the opinions of representative continental 
Americans who have no axes to grind in their problem—I refer to 

riests, missionaries, business and professional people who have lived 
in Puerto Rico for many years and who know our true aims and 
shortcomings. 

May God bless you all and enlighten you to come to a conclusion 
which would be in the best interest of all concerned. [ Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much. 

Mr. AsprnaL? 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Colon, do you know what a maverick is? 

Mr. Coton. I thinkso. Itisacalf without a mother. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Is that right, or is it not right? 

Mr. Coton. I mean that is what I know, the way I have been using 
it. 
Mr. Asprnauu. It is a little dogie or a little calf who is not follow- 
ing its mother, not necessarily a calf without a mother. 

thought in this question of Commonwealth that you had an 
organized group of people that were willing to acknowledge its 
parentage. 

I also thought—maybe I am mistaken—that in 1952 there was not 
any organized opposition to it. 

Mr. Coton. There was not. 

Mr. Asprnati. Then I do not believe you can use the term you have 
used and use it for anything other than fishing purposes. 

Mr. Coton. Mr. Aspinall, you can strike that out. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I am glad that I have that privilege. 

You also state : 


This bill will not only divest Congress of certain functions which are theirs 
by right and tradition but will also give the Commonwealth veto power over 


certain decisions of Congress. 

Do you think that any bill that Congress would pass in this respect 
could be held to be constitutional if it gives such a power as that? 

Mr. Coron. As I understand it, that is what they want. 

Mr. Asrrnati. That is your interpretation of the bill, is it not ? 

Mr. Coron. Yes, sir. 
_Mr. Asprnati. But you know yourself, as a student, that is impos- 
sible. Congress could not surrender that authority if they wanted to 
regardless of what people claim for legislation or regardless of what 
the critics of legislation say about it. 

Mr. Coton. That is what they want, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That is your opinion? 

Mr. Coton. My opinion; yes. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. » [ Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is Mr. Ramiro L. Colon, Jr., who 
will speak for himself and is also speaking for his father. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Coton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAMIRO L. COLON, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, CoLoy 
BROS., INC., PONCE, P.R. 


Mr. Coton. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this commit. 
tee, my name is Ramiro L. Colon, Jr. Iam 23 years old, an Americay 
citizen by birth, having been born in Ponce, P.R., in the year 1936, 
I studied at Staunton Military Academy, Virginia, from the eighth 
grade until my graduation from high school, when I entered the 
Wharton School—University of Pennsylvania—graduating there jn 
the year 1957 with the degree of bachelor of science in economics, | 
am a second lieutenant in the U.S. Army Reserve, having been sta- 
tioned at Fort Eustis, Va. At present, I am vice president of the 
firm Colon Bros., Inc., in Puerto Rico. 

I truly appreciate your coming here to conduct these hearings, thus 
granting some of us the opportunity of appearing before you. Nov, 
I must appeal to your leniency at bearing with me for a few minutes, 
while reading this statement, which I feel it my duty to render, both 
as an American citizen—proud of our great. Nation—and as a native 
Puerto Rican. 

Mr. Chairman and honorable members of this subcommittee, I ap- 
pear before you to testify against the approval of the Fernés-Murray 
bill, and to acquaint you with my reasons for doing so, which I believe 
to be also the reasons of a great number of Puerto Ricans for op- 
posing it. 

It seems to me that in seeking to amend Public Law 600 of the 8ist 
Congress, one must first. be sure of what Congress really intended when 
it adopted the measure. In this respect, I ask you: 

(1) Was it the intention of Congress to create a new body politic 
with the connotations given by some of its interpreters and inferred 
from the wording and the substance of this bill now before you? 

(2) Did Congress mean to enter into a compact (as it might have 
entered into a treaty) to create a new political order in our island, 
strange to the political divisions, subdivisions, and structure tradi- 
tionally known under the national system which we, as American 
citizens, understand and are familiar with ? 

(3) Did the phrase contained in Public Law 600, “in the nature of 
a compact” mean that a covenant had been reached whereby Congress 
rescinded its authority—and for that matter that of the American 





people, among which we Puerto Ricans are probably the most con- 
cerned—over Puerto Ricoas a national territory ? 

(4) Did Congress actually mean to create the so-called free state of 
Puerto Rico associated to the United States, as though the one and 
the other were separate political States? 
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| feel certain nothing is, nor can be, found within the four corners 
of Public Law 600 which might remotely justify the inference that 
Congress intended the creation, in any form, of a political state, free 

or otherwise associated with the United States, as though Puerto Rico 
and the United States were separate States. On the contrary, it has 
heen said that Public Law 600 is a decisive step toward Puerto Rico’s 
becoming a State of the Union: at least these were the very words of 
the floor leader for the majority in the House of Representatives of 
the United States when the bill (Public Law 600) was being ap- 
proved. (See Congressional Record of June 30, 1950.) Congress- 
man McCormack, speaking for the majority before the House, clearly 
stated : 

Iam not saying when statehood may be considered for Puerto Rico; but anyone 
considering that this bill is not a decisive step that conducts Puerto Rico toward 
statehood sometime in the future, would be assuming a position and affirming 
something which is contrary to logic and to commonsense * * *. 

The bill is a decisive step forward toward human liberties— 
et cetera. 

Again during said address, Mr. McCormack stated : 

This bill permits the people of Puerto Rico to enjoy a type of government of 
their own adoption within the framework of the American government * * *. 
Someday in the future their case could develop to the point of that of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Naturally, such words emphatically deny the creation of any such 
political entity as the so-called Free State of Puerto Rico Associated 
to the United States (Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Ric 0), or of 
any particular type of “commonwealth,” such as those found within 
the British group of nations. Moreover, Congressman McCormack’s 
words, contrary to the creation of such a “commonwealth” by virtue of 
any partic ‘ular treaty or compact, as it is now contended, with the 
United States (which would naturally imply a change of our political 
and social st: Sak: were not the only ones. 

I beg to inject here a parenthesis to tell you it is not my purpose to 
acquaint you with a record with which you are conversant, as the 
report of your own committee hearings in the past is, but I do want to 
bring to your kind attention how our own knowledge of that record 
has impressed us and how impatient we are with the reiteration of 
such ideas as are presently embodied in the bill now under your consid- 
eration, ideas which are contrary to the above mentioned record and 
to the whole legislative history behind Public Law 600. I want also 
toremind you that in ever Vv message sent, and in every statement made, 
iy several Government. officers (some of whom were members of the 

Cabinet of the United States and some of our own local government, 
including Hon. Antonio Fernés Isern himself) as shown by the record, 
assurances were given to every one concerned to the effect that the 
political, social, and economic status of Puerto Rico would remain 
mehanged. Had it been otherwise, had it been announced that any 
such a type of “free associated State” or associated Commonwealth 
was intended, the bill which has become P ublic Law 600 of the 81st 
Congress would naturally have been rejected, for then it would have 

n in open contradiction to what had been in ever yone’s mind, your 
people up North and our people on this island. 
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Let us now substantiate what we have just said and see whether Pyb. 
lic Law 600 of the 81st Congress is really what the authors of this bij] 
assume it to be. In the official communication dated April 24, 1950, 
from the Department of State of the United States to Senator Jose ph 
C. O’Mahoney—then chairman of the Committee of the Interior fod 
Insular Affairs (in connection with the approval of Public Law 606), 
it was stated : 

The Department of State believes it to be of greatest importance that the 
Puerto Rican people be authorized to frame their own constitution as provided 
in 8S. 3336 (Public Law 600) in order that formal consent of the Puerto Ricans 
may be given to their present relationship to the United States. (See U.S. Code 
Congressional Service, 21st Cong., 2d sess (1950), p. 2688.) 

It was, of course, clear to the Department of State that Congress 
could in no event renounce by implication, or otherwise, the power 
given to it under article IV, section 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States. (See Corwin: “The Constitution and What It Means 
Today,” 1946 p. 96; Jnter- pong Steam Nav. Co. v. Territory of 
Hawaii, 83 L. ed. 189, 305 U.S. 306.) 

The Department of ott through its then Secretary, Hon, 
Oscar Chapman, also sent a message to Senator Joseph C, O’ Mahoney 
(chairman of the Senate Committee of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs) , dated June 19, 1950, stating: 

The bill (Public Law 600) under consideration would not change Puerto 
Rico’s political, social, and economic relationship to the United States * * *, 

The time has come to permit the people of Puerto Rico to adopt their own 
constitution. Enactment of 8S. 3336 would be a reaffirmation by Congress of 
the self-government principle which has been the cornerstone of the US, 
policy toward its Territories (U.S. Code Congressional Service, 81st Cong, 
(1950) 2d sess., p. 2684). 

On the strength of the argument used by those who would have 
us believe that Public Law 600 intended to change Puerto Rico’s 

olitical status to that of a body politic named “The Free State of 
Pranab Rico Associated with the United States,” anyone may also 
claim that renceforth our Nation’s name should be the “United States 
of America Associated to the Free State of Puerto Rico.” Such a title, 
ridiculous as it is, would mean just as much as the statement that 
under Public Law 600 Congress intended to create the “Free State of 
Puerto Rico Associated to the United States,” for Public Law 600, 
as was pointed out by the Secretary of the Interi ior, did not mean to 
change our politica] status, much less create any ty pe of alliance be- 
tween the United States of America and the American citizens re- 
siding or domiciled in Puerto Rico. 

Hon. Antonio Fernés Isern himself, who is coauthor of the bill 
under consideration, said then (i.e., at the time when Public Law 
600 was being considered) that it would not change the political 
status of Puerto Rico with reference to the United States. (See hear- 
ings before the Public Lands Committee of the House, 81st Cong, 
p.63.) His words were: 


Puerto Rico is American territory although unincorporated territory * * *. 

The present Federal provisions of our organic act would be continued. Within 
such framework the people of Puerto Rico would adopt a constitution, undef 
which they would organize their local government. 


The very same statements were also made by the Attorney General 
of Puerto Rico (ibid., p. 61), as well as by one of the associate jus 
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tices of the supreme court of Puerto Rico, the late Hon. Cecil Snyder 
(ibid., p. 54). ; 

The report rendered by the Public Lands Committee expressly in- 
formed that the bill (Public Law 600) would not change the political, 
social or economic relations between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

In the House Report 2275, 81st Cong., the extent and effects of 
Public Law 600 were made quite certain. It is there stated: 

It is important that the nature and general scope of S. 3336 (Public Law 
600) be made absolutely clear. _ The bill under consideration did not change 
Puerto Rico’s fundamental political, social, and economic relationship to the 
United States. 

In the very same report it was also stated in connection with Public 
Law 600: 

Nor will it in any way preclude a future determination by Congress of 
Puerto Rico’s ultimate political status. 

Such having been also the words of the Secretary of the Interior. 
(See U.S. Code Congressional Service, 2d sess., p. 2684.) 

It has been reiterated by the proponents and defenders of the 
Fernés-Murray bill that Public Law 600 intended to curtail the 
authority of Congress over Puerto Rico under Article IV, Section 3 
of the Constitution of the United States, and that the island is no 
longer a territory belonging to the United States. The proponents 
of the Fernés-Murray bill seek to persuade us, and even to persuade 
Congress, that Puerto Rico has become a State, a special kind of type 
of State (called. in Spanish the “Free Associated State of Puerto 
Rico”), and that our land no longer belongs, as to the 50 States, to 
our Nation. It has ceased, they say, to be a territory of the United 
States. 

It is the aim of those not fully identified with the unity in which 
our Nation finds its strength, nor with the preservation of our ideals, 
to induce Congress into adopting, through this bill, the idea of Puerto 
Rico being a separate State in some sort of association with the 
United States of America; a sort of a little republic, solely interested 
in whatever economic advantages the “association” may bring to 
American citizens residing in Puerto Rico. This question of economic 
advantages, as we shall see shortly, has become the overriding, the 
paramount, the undermining consideration in the mind of those who 
conceived and who are backing the Ferndés-Murray bill to meet the 
protest of those not caring for the nationalistic sentiment hidden 
therein. They would have us believe that statehood, though a symbol 
of real freedom and dignity under the American flag, is too expensive 
for Puerto Ricans, despite our being American citizens. 

They would have us believe that we must not try to press our 
interest, our concern and our pride of being American citizens and 
members of the American Nation, beyond assuming the position of a 
subdued partner under a contract, adopting such expressions in our 
relations to the United States as “Free State,” “association,” “com- 
pact,” “covenant,” “new creation,” and such others as may carry a 
separatist connotation. 

n order to discourage our people’s anxiety for statehood, those 
opposed to it preach the erroneous doctrine that only the wealthy 
communities of American citizens can aspire to a voice in the govern- 
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ment of our Nation. True Americans, acquainted with our Nation’s 
history, know this is not so. We know there are wealthy States and 
States which are not wealthy, and we also know that Federal taxation 
in fundamentally based upon ability to pay and not upon confiscation 
It could not be otherwise. ' 

To me and to many of our young men and women, imbued in the 
principles taught to us under American institutions, and consistent 
with American ideals and ways of life, it is almost heresy to believe 
that when admitting a State into the Union, Congress should cop. 
cern itself primarily with the question whether their fellow citizens 
in the territory can pay the money price for entering and belonging 
to the Union, as though statehood be some commodity to be enjoyed 
by the wealthy alone. To proclaim that Puerto Rico cannot pay the 
ticket of becoming a State of the Union is to have the most hideous 
concept of what a State of the Union is. To entertain such an ideg js 
to make oneself part and parcel of a propaganda voicing that, in our 
American political institutions, even the unity in freedom is measured 
with a dollar yardstick, devoid of sacrifice and sentiment. It cer. 
tainly gives us the most painful and deceiving notion, a notion that 
may well be used by our enemies, or friends, to create us an ill will, 
especially in Latin America. One cannot imagine, of course, the 
original States of the Union trying to exclude Rhode Island—despite 
its people’s prominence in the struggle for independence—because of 
its lean possibilities and lesser resources to meet the expenses of be- 
coming a State of the Union. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the bill which is now submitted to your 
good judgment creates a great deal of confusion in connection with 
Puerto Rico’s relations with our own Nation, it strongly tends to 
obstruct the final solution of Puerto Rico’s political status and to 
discourage our natives’ pride in their citizenship. 

The permanent solution of our political status, desired by what 
seems to be the large majority of the people of this island, and cer- 
tainly the overwhelming majority of those of us who belong to the 
U.S. Reserve Forces, is that Puerto Rico be made a State of the 
Union. This bill, however, is predicated upon the notion that Puerto 
Rico should be kept separate from the United States and that said 
separation should be subtly and gradually nurtured and developed. 

I sincerely believe we must take notice of the fact that when Con- 
gress authorized us to have a constitution framed by the American 
citizens in Puerto Rico (and mind you that any American domiciled 
in Puerto Rico could, and many nonnatives did in fact, participate 
in the framing of our constitution) it acted under the constitutional 
authority that Congress derives from the “territorial clause.” 

Yongressman Murdock, on moving the House to resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union for 
consideration of the resolution (H.J. Res. 430) approving. the -con- 
stitution which the people of Puerto Rico were authorized to draft— 
after referring to the “bill of rights” contained in it—stated: 


There are two other requirements in Public Law 600 which the constitution of 
Puerto Rico must meet. The President has found that the constitution conforms 
with the applicable provisions of Public Law 600; second, that the constitution 
of Puerto Rico conforms with such provisjons of the Constitution of the United 
States as are applicable to Puerto Rico. (See Congressional Record (House) 
of May 28, 1952 (vol. 98, No. 92 of the Proceedings and Debates of the 82d Cong., 
2d sess. ).) 
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Naturally, such provisions of the U.S. Constitution as were applicable 
(o Puerto Rico then are now applicable only because article LV, sec- 
tion 8 of the U.S. Constitution applies to Puerto Rico. 

It was not, nor could it have been, the purpose of Congress to re- 

linquish its authority over this territory as one belonging to the United 
States, nor over the American citizens in it, thus making inapplicable 
to Puerto Rico the very same constitutional provisions under which 
you Congressmen found your power to approve Public Law 600. 
* It seems to be the impression of the authors of the bill under con- 
sideration that since in the first section of Public Law 600 it is written 
that the act is “in the nature of a compact,” thereby Puerto Rico’s 
political status was changed, for otherwise it could not have entered 
into such a compact or treaty. It has been shown that the phrase used 
“in the nature of a compact,” did not have such a meaning, nor could 
such a meaning be attached to it, for it would have defined Congress’ 
manifest intention. 

Furthermore, one can hardly consider such a phrase as implying a 
covenant or treaty, as it has been suggested, because it would then be 
violative of article L1, section 2 of the Constitution, which demands 
direct Presidential action and ratification by two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. “In the nature of a compact” does not create any 
treaty—it scarcely can be said to create even an executory contract— 
it is a phrase merely conveying the idea of a congressional action 
resembling, as much as it legally could, an agreement by virtue of 
which the community of American citizens residing or domiciled in 
Puerto Rico could frame a constitution similar to that adopted by 
any of the States of the Union. To attribute any other particular 
import or significance with the intent to hammer on the erroneous 
concept of a free State associated to our own Nation is equivalent to 
something which Congress never did, nor could have intended. 

I do not pretend to convey here any other idea relative to our fitness 
to become a State of the Union other than our people’s willingness, 
and confidence in their ability, to comply with the exigencies attached 
to our so becoming a State of the Union, for there can be no others. 
To maintain a different view would be equivalent to presume that 
when any State meets with a calamity or suffers a cataclysm it 
must cease to be a State because of its people’s inability to pay the dol- 
lar price of continuing in the Union. 

Despite the obvious conclusion logically condemning such a narrow- 
minded concept of what a State means and is, still it pleases me to con- 
sider the argument of those bent upon posing the question of an 
alleged economic deficiency on our part to meet the requirements of 
statehood, because, aside from what I have just said, they are wrong 
again, even at evaluating the logic on their unique conclusions. 

The claim is that under a Federate State our people would be re- 
quired to pay over $188 million a year in Federal taxes, said payment 
to be made in addition to the taxes we now pay in order to maintain 
one of the most luxurious bureaucracies ever seen in this hemisphere. 

They seem unaware that, no matter by whom it is made, any analysis 
demonstrating that Puerto Rico, as a State of the Union, would have 
to pay $188 million for Federal taxes would naturally boomerang 
back to show also that. consequently Puerto Rico, under a well-man- 
aged economy, is able to pay them; for taxes are assessed on the basis 
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of earnings and profits, and not on the basis of losses and desperation 
The more the income and profits be—the better our economy be—the 
more the taxes we must pay. Taxes are not imposed on the indigent ag 
a burden, nor to confiscate the property of the poor. The worst would 
be not to have to pay taxes. Thus the higher our tax bill be, the bettep 
off we are, unless our earnings be squandered. Indeed, Federal taxes 
are not intended to ruin any State or its people. 

It would be simply absurd to maintain that Puerto Rico cannot be 
a State of the Union because our local expenses are gradual] aug: 
mented in order to create the phantom of a shortage to meet Federal 
taxes. By the same token, Puerto Rico could be unjustly prevented 
from becoming a State if its local government should choose, time 
and again, to increase its excessive budget each year. 

In other words, I have no idea what the Federal taxes might be 
and I doubt that anyone can quickly make any accurate estimate; but 
I should be happy if our Federal tax bill would run to $188 million 
and even happier if it should be double that amount. After all, it ig 
not so very unsound to judge people’s wealth by what taxes they pay, 
and indeed Puerto Rico’s manpower in the face of the industrial age 
which we are all living in is very promising. ; 

Moreover, after the taxes that our own local government has taught 
us to pay, we can certainly handle Federal taxes, especially since the 
inevitable result would determine a very substantial saving in unneces- 
sary expenses of our local government. 

According to the economic thesis that pervades the arguments of 
those in favor of the separatism involved in the adoption of bills such 
as this (on the grounds of a compact and a so-called association, and 
against statehood) all that a government (such as we now have, op- 
posed to statehood) would need do in order to succeed in their opposi- 
tion would be to raise the local taxes every time the question is posed. 

In 1940 the total current expenses of carrying on the government of 
Puerto Rico for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, was $14,252. 
544.89, according to the appropriation enactment (act 173, 1940). To- 
day it runs over $200 million, 14 times larger. You may well guess 
what it could be made to run 20 years from now, at such rate of 
increase. 

Scarcely 3 weeks ago the Puerto Rico Trade Council reported that 
Puerto Rico’s purchases and imports from the United States for the 
fiscal year 1958-59 reached the sum of $670 million, and that our 
exports only to the United States amounted to $484 million. Our 
exports, it 1s said, increased despite the fact that there was a great 
reduction (11 percent) in the shipments of raw sugar. Without this 
reduction exports would have been $560 million. Had we hada 
deserving increase in said sugar shipments alone, it would have 
matched our import. Of course, a bureaucracy may grow to such an 
extent, and expenses incurred by public officials be such, that very 
little money may be left to meet other expenses. But in a fair read- 
justment such waste would be eliminated. This would again be 
another advantage to our economy. Believe me, the price of the 
so-called free state associated to the United States of America (known 
to you alone as the “Commonwealth”) is rather enormous. 

I believe that instead of asking how much would statehood cost 
us, it is wiser to find out what the free associated State (associated 
to the United States) is costing our people and the Nation. 
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mn. Considering that on account of lack of an adequate representation 
he in Congress we have always been at a disadvantage in connection with 
a | (yba on the matter, vital to us, relative to the sugar production and 
Id the quotas, and considering the great deal of good that you do for your 
et own States and for the Nation at large because of your seat in Con- 
es gress, you may well judge at what enormous disadvantage we really 
be are. cs : ; 

It may appear politically expedient to some to exploit the argu- 
8 ment that our island, small as it is, is filled with poverty-stricken 
al people and that famine is rampant. Poverty, of course, is a condi- 
ed tion Which many of us suffer and one which is the lot of many people 
ne 


even at most of the wealthier States on the mainland, but some like 

to hold onto the psychological effect of emphasizing it. 1 believe this 

re ropaganda has been so intensely used that a few of our fellow Puerto 

Ricans may be impressed, in good faith, with the conviction that it 

: is unpatriotic, or at least dangerous, to suggest that the picture may 
. be perhaps less somber than is usually painted. 

In this connection, I feel it is wrong to lose sight of the fact that 


ee we are actually operating a most absorbing government system, the 
upkeep of which surpasses the substantial figure (for such a small 
= island as ours) of $250 million a year. The budget for current 
he expenses alone for this year amounts to $218 million. 

ca dare say that with little more than what our people gamble at 
of | a racetrack in San Juan in 1 year, the so-called luxury of becoming 


a State of the Union would not even require cutting down on our 
“i budget, not counting what other money is thrown away at the casinos 
| and such other gambling facilities authorized here, with the drawback 


‘i that most of them are owned and operated by nonresidents of Puerto 
d Rico actually exploiting principally our working class. 
-* | Indeed, American citizens here, as a whole, are far from being 
> paupers, though the pauper complex might at times assail some of 
To. | their politicians. Gi 
ia I believe this bill to be most damaging to all of us American citizens 
of | believing in statehood. And as one in favor of statehood for Puerto 
Rico, before I finish, I wish to leave with you a thought relative to 
hat the nature of the effect which the circumstance itself of Puerto Rico 
the becoming a State of the Union would have on its social as well as on 
a its economic status, let alone its political one. 
a The sole occurrence of Puerto Rico’s advent as a State of the Union 
‘ei would in itself promote the welfare of the community of American 
his citizens living on this island. It would create the desired unity and 
a identity of interest between our island and its people and our Nation. 
wen Not only would we Americans here be able to cooperate more fully 
a with our fellow citizens on the mainland at promoting our good rela- 
rss tions with the Latin American countries, but since Puerto Rico is on 
‘ad, the threshhold of an important trade route and at a communications 
a crossroad, the commerce of the United States would be greatly bene- 
the ~— 
a Again, a more settled intercourse of working hands and commodities 


with our sister communities on the mainland would naturally follow. 

eal Industries, according to our true potentialities, would boom. We 
ae | should no longer need the enticement of tax-exemption grants. Our 
| Nation, as well as our local government would then collect the taxes 
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properly due tothem. Our government would no longer need to create 
conditions of unfair competition to favor the big enterprises againg 
the small ones; our people should no longer see their property ¢eop. 
demned and sold away by government instrumentalities to oppor- 
tunists from without our island; industry and commerce would de. 
velop on a more reliable, stable, and permanent basis, and not on the 
temporary basis of tax exemption for a few years; our fields long 
abandoned would be taken care of ; education, hospitals, schools, roads 
and farmers would receive their full share in Federal aid. 

In conclusion— 

(1) I believe Puerto Ricans chose the natural evolution of their po- 
litical status when, by an overwhelming majority they voted for and 
accepted American citizenship in 1917. As with every other Territory 
heretofore forming a community of American citizens on American 
soil, the only solution is statehood. None other could satisfy our pride 
and our loyalty. Of course, it may be now wished by some that the 
said ultimate desire in connection with our political status be once 
more tested at the polls. Most of us are agreeable, for that could be 
perhaps a healthy measure. Certainly, most Puerto Ricans disagree 
with and see the undesirability of our present status. However, be it 
as it may, bills such as the Murray-Fernds bill should not be used to 
obstruct nor to annul, even temporarily, our right to become a State 
of the Union nor to jeopardize our ability to demand it. I say this, 
most aware of the separatist connotations in the manner the bill has 
been drafted and in the emphasis placed on a number of expressions 
and concepts therein used (creation, association, compact, et cetera), 
In Spanish the situation is even worse, for the expression used instead 
of “Commonwealth” is “free associated State,” something that every- 
one here on the island knows not to exist. 

(2) It is untenable to imagine that Puerto Rico’s economy could be 
impoverished upon its becoming a State of the Union. The very ide 
reminds one of the fears which some felt about using penicillin when 
its discovery was first made known, for statehood is just the “good 
medicine” that Puerto Rico needs. 

It is altogether clear that Puerto Rico, as the 5lst State of the 
Union, would not only be better prepared to face all of its local 
problems, political, social, and economic, but that it could be a real 
asset to the Nation in its relation and as a strategic as well as friendly 
meeting place with the Hispanic peoples in both hemispheres. 

Furthermore, it would give us the opportunity to break down sueh 
notions as one often hears about of your people, as a separate class, 
being more identified on the mainland with the traditions of Hawai- 
ians and Alaskans; and with their culture than what they are with our 
Spanish culture and traditions, mindless indeed of its similarity to 
your own and that of our common ancestors. Enriched as our Nation 


is with every type of culture and tradition, I cannot see how any per- | 


son, well versed in our history, could still care to raise any sound 
opposition on such a score. 

Mr. AsptnauL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that I have any par- 
ticular feelings in this matter, but, Mr. Colon, you do a disservice to 
your statement in your next paragraph, and I think you would bk 
better off if you left it out. 

Mr. Coton. Which paragraph ? 
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Mr. AspiNaLL. The one you are about to read, the one in which 
you have an innuendo that social engagements with the Popular Demo- 
cratic officials, such as we have had with the Statehood Party and 
others, because of them we are not likely to be able to see some of the 
conditions which you would like us to see. That innuendo does dis- 
service to a paper which is a very fine presentation which you made 
here this afternoon. 

Mr. Coton. What I tried to bring out is—— 

Mr. AsPrnaLL. You do not need to explain it. If you want to 
read it and have it in the record, go ahead. 

Mr. Coron. Naturally, some of us feel somewhat concerned about 
the impression that this committee may receive here. We are happy 
that you will be fully enjoying our government’s hospitality and 
obtaining from its officials every bit of information you are entitled 
to; however, we hope that beside the information you may receive 
about our slums, you also meet some of our real working folks, see 
some of our factories, learn of the successes and failures of the indus- 
trial program, of the oil refineries in the cities of Ponce and Bayamon; 
of how simple, nice, and hospitable our natives are; of the manner 
in which our agriculture has deteriorated, in large part due to the 
failure of huge socialistic experiments of E] Dorado, and the other 
beautiful hotels and resorts which we have here. We want you to 
know that you will not find here any class of people more foreign 
to you than the people of Louisiana, of Florida, of New Mexico, or 
of California area. 

I trust and pray that you will not encourage the philosophy behind 
this bill, which tends to separate us, as a special, ill-defined class, 
from our fellow citizens in the States, which tends to consider us 
as though we were merely, and for the time being, friendly to the 
United States and not as part and parcel of our Nation, your nation 
and mine, the Nation for which many of my Puerto Rican friends 
patriotically laid down their lives on ‘the battlefields of Europe and 
of Asia. Dismiss the propaganda that your people and our people 
are different. Dismiss the scheme for disunion, for belligerence and 
for alienation behind the cloak of a so-called association or a compact. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to make this statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say that I agree with the chairman of the 
full committee that this is one of the best written presentations that 
we have had. 

Talso agree with him that if I had been in your position I would 


have skipped the second to last paragr aph but that is a matter of 
your own judgment, of course. 


Mr. Coton. Can I explain ? 

Mr. O’Brien. May I explain why I say that ? 

Mr. Coton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I want to assure you this committee is no more im- 
pressed by an hors d’oeuvre than they are by a parade. We have 
come here to hear all sides. No propaganda, no hors d’oeuvres, no 
political motives are going to have anything to do with our ultimate 
decision. 

Personally, I am on a diet and cannot eat very much. I stopped 
drinking 7 years ago and do not drink at all, and Ido not dance. And 
Tam frightened by an automobile horn. [ Applause. ] 
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I think I understand what you have in mind. There is alw;: QYS 4 
fear that the committee will be overimpressed by those in gover nment 
that they will talk to more of them because they are in the publie 
business. Do not worry about it. 

Mr. Coron. I did not intend to say here you were only getting one 
viewpoint. I know you are getting a full picture of what is going op 
in Puerto Rico and what the feelings of the people are. You have 
heard from people from both sides. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I tell you this: I was chairman of the committee 
which went up to Alaska in 1955, and I thought that was something 
of a recordbreaking chore. We found out “what the people were 
thinking up there in Alaska, but this committee has actually worked 
harder, 1 in my opinion, and got a better picture, better perspective of 
what is going on in Puerto Rico than we did in Alaska. 


I would not be too concerned about it, and we do not re: illy need the 


word of warning, because, believe me, when we get back to ‘Washing. 
ton and look at this record, we will not even remember what the hors 
d’oeuvres tasted like. 

I do want to say this: On one point I must disagree just a little bit, 
You say that the only ideas which must be kept | in mind relative to 
your fitness to become a State is the people’s willingness and their con- 
fidence in their ability to comply with the exigencies attached to your 
becoming a State of the Union and— 


To maintain a different view would be equivalent to presume that when any | 


State meets with a calamity or suffers a cataclysm it must cease to be a State 
because of its people’s inability to pay the dollar price of continuing in the 
Union. 

Well, you and I know that statehood is irrevocable, you just do not 
get out whether you are poor or whether you want to get out. 

Mr. Coton. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brren. You also must be aware that in the consideration of 
every statehood bill, at least to my knowledge, the question has always 
been asked, Can you afford statehood ? 

The use of high-sounding words here about the only qualifications 
to be considered will not change the situation in Washington, because 
if any member of this committee were to lead the fight for Puerto 


Rican statehood on the floor of the House, he knows very well he | 


would have to spend hours, literally, answering the questions of your 
economic ability to sustain, to support statehood. 

That is just one of those facts as they exist down there. So while 
in theory we should only consider these other things, are you not in 
effect saying that if tomorrow the people of the Virgin Islands and 
of Guam express a willingness and confidence in their ability that 
they, too, should be States ? 

Mr. Coron. Well, sir, I personally believe—in 1948, when I wasa 
little kid, I went with my fi ther to the national convention in Phils- 
delphia. 

Mr. O’Brien. What convention ? 

Mr. Coron. Republican. 

Mr. O’Brien. What year? 

Mr. Coron. 1948. 

Mr. O’Brien. You were just a little kid? 

Mr. Coton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’Brien. You make me feel awfully old. 

Mr. Coton. So I was in Governor Warren’s headquarters, the Gov- 
emor of California then, with my father and others. They were rep- 
resenting the Republican Party in Puerto Rico on that convention. 
They asked him whether he was in favor of statehood for Puerto 
Rico, and he said—I wouldn’t remember exactly—that he could not 
conceive of any American citizen living under the American flag in 
any territory that was not a State. In other words, he felt he could 
not see any American citizen not having the same rights as other 
American citizens living in the States. [Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you suggesting to this committee that the very 
wise and very able Chief Justice of the United States would have 
yoted now for statehood for the Virgin Islands and Guam ? 

Mr. Coton. I am suggesting that I am saying I agree with Mr. 
Warren’s remarks and that it is up to Congress whether they want to 
admit the Virgin Islands or Guam into the Union. It is up to you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Right. 

Mr. Coron. Whether Puerto Rico becomes a State of the Union or 
not. 

Mr. O’Brien. Right. 

Mr. Coton. Even if we want Puerto Rico to become a State, you 
people up in Congress will have to make the decision. 

Mr. O’Brien. Oh, yes; you would have the desire but we would 
have to make a decision. ‘There is no question about that. 

Do you not think in making that decision we would be less than 
prudent if we did not consider—let us forget Puerto Rico now—if 
we did not consider whether the Virgin Islands or Guam could sup- 
port this statehood ¢ 

Mr. Coton. You might take other considerations into account. 
You might consider, for example, if the position of Guam in the 
Pacific might come to a point that might override whether Guam can 
pa Porn of statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, we have to take a lot of things into considera- 
tion. Iam not saying that Puerto Rico should not bea State, I am not 
saying it could not support statehood. I am not arguing that point at 
all. [ am simply trying, as I have on other matters here, to brmg 
out the problems we must face in making that decision which you 
would have to face if you were a member of Congress. So it is not a 
position, it is just that economy is a factor whether we want it or not. 
Ifand when we get around to a statehood bill, that is one of the things 
the people who favor statehood must be fully prepared to defend. 
The people in Alaska had to do it. They had a hard time because 
Alaska is so big and the population so small. They convinced us, 
proving we are not completely stubborn. It is entirely possible 
Puerto Rico could convince us. But take my word for it, be prepared 
to discuss that subject when the time arrives for hearings on state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Coton. You say Alaska and Hawaii can pay the price for 
statehood. Puerto Rico can pay, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know. I would say that the same arguments 
would be advanced against Puerto Rico as were advanced against 
Alaska. There is no question about it. But I would have to reserve 
judgment at the moment. I do not know. 
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I would like to ask you this question: We had a very distingnished 
gentleman, where you are sitting, yesterday. He favored statehood, 
I think, as strongly as you do, and he agreed that the people of 
Puerto Rico should be fully and completely informed that statehood 
cannot come within a year or a month, that it is going to take time, 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Coton. I think it is going to take time because it takes as much 
time as it would Congress, really. It would take time because it is not 
up to us to make the final decision. If it was up to us to make the 
final decision we could become a State tomorrow, let’s say. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. But if I sat here and told you that 
you would become a State tomorrow, you would know I was talking 
right through the top of my hat. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Colon, have you read the hearings held in the 
House and in the Senate and the debate on the floor of the Honse 
on both the statehood bills for Alaska and Hawaii? 

Mr. Coton. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would suggest you read them in order to know 
what is ahead of you. 

Mr. Coton. I just know what I read in the papers. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I would say again, as we have heard once before this 
afternoon, be careful of the papers. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would my chairman yield ? 

Mr. AsprnaLy. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure the little statement I made did not intends 
sweeping denunciation of the papers. I made my living working for 
the papers for 30 years. Occasionally we were accurate. 

Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rrvers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brten. Dr. Fernés ? 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Mr. Colon, on page 6 of your statement; I just 
want to know whether you use the word “territory” with the same 
meaning in every place, because we know 

Mr. Coton. What word ? 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. Territory. We know that territory, as a word, 
may be used to mean a political concept in the U.S. system, such as 
there was the Territory of Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii. 
But you do not speak of them as Territories any more. They now 
say that word belongs here with the 50 States? 

Anyhow, you can use “territory” meaning a piece of real estate. 
That is one sense. And the other is the sense of a political concept, 
which has developed within the U.S. system. 

My question is whether you have used it in the one sense or the 
other, or both, according to the context ? 

Mr. Coron. Right here I have used it in the sense that it would be 
used more or less like Alaska and Hawaii were Territories. I said 
that because, really, I do not think that this idea of our status was 
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changed when Public Law 600 was approved. I do not think it really 
was changed because it was made in the nature of a compact. In 
other words, there wasn’t any compact. . : 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. The question I] am trying to find out is whether 
you are using the word there in the political connotation and not, let 
us say, the physical connotation. I just want to understand the 
meaning. Py 

Mr, Coton. The political. aie 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. And as to the word “belong”? Do you use it in 
the sense of property or do you use it in the sense of being a part of ? 

For instance, I belong to the medical profession and I am not a 
property of the American Medical Association. 

Mr, Coton. Being a part of, just like the State of New York be- 
longs to the United States, is part of. _ 

Mr. Fern6és-Isern. That is the meaning? 

Mr. Coron. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Very well. 

Mr. Coron. I use the word “territory” in the same way it is used in 
page 5, when I quoted you, where you say : “Puerto Rico is American 
territory although unincorporated territory.” [Applause. | 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. You used it in a political sense. That is all I 
am asking. 

Mr. Coton. The political sense, that is right. 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. Coton. You are welcome. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. I have one more question. 

You mentioned the opinion of the very distinguished and able Chief 
Justice of the United States when he was Governor of California. 

Mr. Coton. Yes. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. You mentioned your visit to Philadelphia some 
years ago when you were a very young wee. Are you familiar with 
his.coneept of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as he expressed it 
when he came here to the inauguration of the new building for the 
bar association, when. he nr his idea about the Commonwealth 


and about. the creative development of the U.S. political system ? 
Tam not quoting him but 


Mr. Coton. I am not. familiar with that. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. You are not. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

On yesterday, a Felix L. Munoz, resident of the city of Ponce, 
brought a statement in Spanish and was given an opportunity to have 
it translated into English by today because we do not have too many 
Members of Congress who read the record that can read Spanish. 
He has brought back his statement today in English. 

You may proceed, Mr. Munoz. 





STATEMENT OF FELIX LUIS MUNOZ, EMPLOYEE, INDIAN HEAD 
FACTORY, PONCE, P.R. 
Mr. Munoz. Mr. Chairman, my name is Felix Luis Munoz, resident 
of the city of Ponce. 


come here in my capacity of employee of the Indian Head Fac- 
tory, of Ponce, P.R., which is engaged in the manufacture of textiles, 
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and one of the first factories established—10 years ago—under the 
industrial development program. 

In asking this committee, as a laborer that I am, that it recom. 
mend the approval of the Murray-Fernés bill, now pending yoy 
consideration, I do it based in my modest and humble reasoning to 
wit: = 

We, the laborers of Puerto Rico, have, under the present Common. 
wealth status, received and obtained great benefits for our laboring 
class. , 

Under this constitutional system—Commonwealth—the new indns. 
trial movement of Puerto Rico has been developed. One of the main 
problems that this movement has been helping to solve is unemploy- 
ment. Before the success of the industrial movement of Puerto 
Rico, and it has been a success, the laborers that now work in these 
new factories belonged to the ranks of a great number of unemployed 
people in such a way that it was really a tragedy for the working 
force of the whole island, as compared with the more than 500 
factories that it has been possible to establish under these new condi. 
tions. 

It is true that the government has to exempt these industries from 
the payment of taxes and give them other incentives as a way of ip- 
ducing them to establish themselves here; it is true, too, that when 
they start operations, wages are normally low, but it is also true that 
through the effort of labor unions and collective bargaining, together 
with the industrial committees of both the federal and the state goy- 
ernments, wages and other conditions of employment are being con- 
stantly improved in these factories that have been established and that 
will continue to be established. And this will continue being so if 
we can keep the present status, making, of course, some amendments 
like the ones that are being proposed by the Murray-Fernds bill to 
the Congress of the United States. 

It ismy belief that if the people of Puerto Rico would decide to alter 
the present status of Commonwealth for that of statehood or inde 
pendence, this industrial movement, which so firmly has been initiated 
in Puerto Rico, would collapse. And the worst consequences would 
be suffered by us, by the laborers. 

As a laborer interested in the economic and political problems of 
my people, I have been reading carefully about the cost that statehood 
would represent to our people in its economic aspect. It would not 
be many, many years, if at all, that we could begin to stabilize the na- 
tional income. 

Furthermore, I believe that there are other problems, cultural and 
historical problems, that we ought to give serious consideration before 
making a decision which would be for keeps. 

Let us not even talk of independence since it would mean the total 
impoverishment, the total destruction of our country. _ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we desire to continue 
being together, united to you, the people of the United States, perma 
nently in an indestructible association between our respective people, 
but in order to maintain this, to make it possible, it is of paramount 
importance that the present status of Commonwealth, improved still 
more by the amendments that the Murray-Fernés bill recommend, be 
also maintained. 
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Gentlemen, as a laborer, and with all due respect for you, I trust you 
will recommend to the Congress the final approval of this bill. 

I thank you again for this opportunity of giving a simple citizen 
the chance to bring his personal ideas about the benefits of the Fernds- 
Murray bill. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for your cooperation, sir, and 
your statement. 

" The next witness is Mrs. Mary Aguayo. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARY AGUAYO, PONCE, P.R. 


Mrs. Acuayo. Gentlemen, my name is Mary Aguayo. Although I 
am a Feaeral employee and the secretary of the Council of Federal 
Employees, I have requested this opportunity to appear before you in 
my capacity of an individual citizen. Up to the last moment I was 
hoping to have someone, not politically involved, to say these few 
words for me but, to my surprise, the many friends whom I ap- 
proached refused and stated that, although they opposed the bill, 
they did not care to appear for fear of embarrassing some member of 
their family who was working for or connected with the Common- 
wealth government. 

You have been supplied with such abundance of material that this 
paper may not be necessary. However, there are a few points which 
should be stressed. 

A very surprising feature of the bill under discussion, significant 
in its absence, is the total absence of any reference to the application 
of the Constitution of the United States to Puerto Rico. It is said 
that the bill will clarify our status and preclude contradictory judicial 
decisions such as have been rendered since 1952. But at this point I 
doubt that there are even any constitutional lawyers who can agree 
as to what extent, if any, the Federal Constitution is the supreme law 
of Puerto Rico. If clarification is intended, should not this very im- 
portant matter be likewise clarified ¢ 

As to the much-discussed question of the present Commonwealth 
status, we seem to have lost. track of a very interesting point. As is 
evident from previous discussions, the people of Puerto Rico have not 
had an opportunity to express their will unequivocally through a 
referendum in which the only question put to the people is: What 
status as a citizen do you desire? Until they do, all these discussions 
are premature. 

If the people of Puerto Rico should choose statehood, the present 
bill, these hearings, and the campaigns being waged, pro and con, are 
unnecessary. 

Likewise, they are unnecessary if Puerto Rico should choose inde- 
pendence. 

Should Puerto Rico choose Commonwealth status, then and only 
then does it become necessary to consider the drafting of the statute 
which will govern the relations between Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

Let me insert here very revealing data. The law of March 20, 1917, 
which granted Puerto Ricans U.S. citizenship gave the opportunity 
to those who desired to retain their status as citizens of Puerto Rico 
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to do so. Only 288 persons availed themselves of this clause—anq 
none of the leaders of the then independent movement were amone 
them. These very 288 persons later took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Their explanation was that their former act was 
“error of their youth.” 

If you Congressmen have noticed lack of enthusiasm of some of the 
witnesses for the American institutions and American way of life 
you can hardly blame them, for they may have had little or no oppor. 
tunity to learn about them in the schools of Puerto Rico. 

As for myself, having been born in Ponce a few years after the 
American troops landed here, I belong to the privileged group who 
had the full advantage of having been taught by American teachers 
in the public schools about such institutions when such songs as “My 
Old Kentucky Home” were part of our daily curriculum. : 

In those fortunate years, an eighth-grade diploma endowed the 
student with the capacity of being able to lead a fair conversation in 
the English language and enabled him to enjoy the reading of the 
easier of the American and English classics. 

How many problems would the migrants to the continental] United 
States alleviate if the system of teaching English would have been 
followed. And what a pity that the unused money mentioned by a 
former witness could not be invested in making salaries of American 
teachers sufficiently attractive to come, help us in this enterprise, 

Another point you may be interested in knowing is the amazing 
number of people who ignore that most of the benefits they may be 
receiving come from Federal and not from Commonwealth funds, 

Before closing I wish to say that up to the present, I have been a 
very conservative voter, picking the best-suited candidates instead 
of a straight ticket. Although statehood was always my ideal, I 
looked at it as one would look at a dream, something to wish for but 
absolutely intangible. However, after Hawaii and Alaska were ad- 
mitted to the Union, and after listening to the Government witnesses, 
I realize that this dream may come true. 

We Puerto Ricans are very fortunate in having a person like 
Mujfioz-Marin for Governor. He is to be admired for his intelligence, 
resourcefulness, and unusual ability to handle people. He has also 
had the foresight of employing the best experts in Puerto Rico and 
the United States to help in his many successful enterprises. 

However, I truly believe that the only way we can have better and 
closer relations with the United States is by having statehood. I am 
sure that this very Governor, with his extraordinary abilities and 
with the help of these very experts, could change Operation Boot- 
strap into Operation Statehood without further delay and without 
detriment to the Puerto Rican economy. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. | Applause. | 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Frrnés-Isern. I am sorry to say I was not present the minute 
you started. Iam told you made reference to reprisals. 

Mrs. Acuayo. What I meant, like right now my knees are shaking, 
and I asked several friends and they did not seem to like to come for- 
ward and say they were going to be in favor of or against because they 
did not want some of their family to be damaged by what they might 
say. 
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Mr. Fernos-Isern. Damaged in what way / 

Mrs. Acuayo. If they are working for the insular government, for 
the Commonwealth government, and the government is supporting 
this bill, it would embarrass them in their position. 

Mr. Frrn6s-Isern. Embarrass them ? 

Mrs. Aeuayo. I said embarrass. 

Mr. Fernos-I[sern. That is different than reprisal. Embarrass 
them 

Mrs. Aeuayo. Yes. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Do you not feel an employee in government 
should be free to express his opinion ¢ 

Mrs. Acuaro. That is what I think, yes, but I found out differently. 
(Applause. 

Mr. Fernoés-Isern. Could you repeat that statement ? 

Mrs. Actvyo. I want to say that is my personal experience. I am 
not saying that has h: appened to everybody, but that happened to 
Mary Aguayo. Maybe I don’t have as many friends as I should have. 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. You are familiar with our personnel law? 

Mrs. Acuayo. I am not familiar with the law. Maybe the law 
provides something like that. 

Mrs. Fernos- IserN. The merit system ? 

Mrs. Acuayo. Only my own experience. 

Mr. Fern6s-Isern. We have a merit system law. 

Mrs. Acuayo. The merit system ? 

Mr. Fernés-Isern. Yes, for employees. 

Mrs. Acuayo. .Equivalent to civil service; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Yes. 

Mrs. Acuayro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. [Applausc. ] 

We have no further witnesses, but Dr. Concepcion de Gracia has 
requested a minute or two to explain why a representative of the In- 
dependence Party did not testify earlier. 

Ir. Concercion bE Gracia. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, Baltasar Quinones Elias, vice president of the Independ- 
ence Party, was scheduled to testify today. He came here yesterday 
and was here throughout the d: ay, but when he got home he got very 
sick and is sick in bed. So he cannot be present. So I respectfully 
ask the committee to give us the opportunity to file his statement on 
the analysis of the pending legislation, because our party appeared 
on Friday only on the philosophic al basis. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the testimony will be made a part 
of the record at this point. We are sorry the gentleman is ill. We 
want to get all sides in the record. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(The statement of the Independence Party appears on p. 702.) 

Dr. Concercion pe Gracta. Thank you very much. 

I would like to make just a statement of one sentence on beh: lf of 
the Independence Party, saying that we are against the Fernés bill. 

Mr. O’Brrex. Thank you very much, sir. We appreciate your co- 
operation. 

I would like to say that this concludes the hearings as far as Ponce 
isconcerned. We are very grateful to the people who : appeared here 
today and yesterday for the very fine contribution they have made 
to our total record. 
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I would like to assure everyone who might have any doubts about 
the balance of this record that when it is in toto and we sit down to 
read it, it is going to have an amazing balance. We are very proud 
of what we have so far and what we hope to get before we conclude 

I would also like to say that, considering we are on a college campyg 
and I know the exuberant views, this has been a most order ly hearin 
and I know all of the members of the committe are happy that not only 
the older people who were here to speak but the younger people wer 
here to observe that Government is interested in their problems and 
hopes to do something about them. 

I would like to thank most sincerely the university for the use of 
the facilities. 'They have been most helpful. We are grateful to you, 
and we have enjoyed our stay here immensely. ' 

You are wonderful people. If the only question involved in what. 

ever you want, whatever status, was nice people, you would have it 
tomorrow. 

The committee is adjourned. [ Applause. ] 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., Wednesday, December 9, 1959, in San German, P.R) 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SeeclAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
San German, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 1:30 p.m., in 
the Inter-American University Auditorium, Hon, Leo W. O’Brien 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

I would like to say at the outset it is a great privilege to be in this 
very wonderful place, and we are most gr: rateful to the univer ‘sity for 
allowing us to use the auditorium. 

As you know, we have had other hearings at San Juan, Ponce, and 
we believe that we are formulating an excellent hearing record. I 
think it will be, when it is finished, one of the most comprehensive 
ever compiled by a committee of Congress in Puerto Rico. 

What you say here today will be import: int because from the record 
of these hearings and from the report which will be written may 
come the ultimate status of P uerto Rico. Certainly this is a docu- 
ment which will be consulted for years to come by Members of Con- 
gress, not only the members of this committee but Members of both 
Houses. 

We are very grateful to the people of Puerto Rico for their coop- 
eration, for freely expressing their views. There has been a great 
deal of controversy at times, and we like that because from contro- 
versy springs the truth. 

I would like, if I might, at this time to introduce to you the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. 

We are honored to have with us at my left, not only a member of 
this subcommittee but the chairman of the full committee, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Mr. Wayne 
— of Colorado. 

o my right, the gentleman who, like myself, comes from New 
York, is Mr. Wharton, who is the r anking Republican member present. 

I might interpolate at this point that this is one committee of 
Congress which very often forgets the words “Democrats” and 
“Republicans.” We do not play—I will not say some polities on this 
committee, but I would say, compared with political endeavors in 
general, they are held toa minimum here. 

Again to my left is the distinguished gentlewoman from Idaho, 
Congresswoma an Gracie P fost. 
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To my right again is a man who has suggested that perhaps if he 
is to be introduced he be introduced as “El Golfo,” Congressman 
Westland of Washington, who not only is a very able Member of 
Congress but is a former national amateur golf champion of the 
United States. 

Again to my left is another gentleman from'New York—New York 
is pretty well represented here today I might add—the distinguished 
Congressman from New York City, Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell. ’ 

Then to his left is a gentleman from the State of Oregon, a very able 
member of this committee, Congressman Al Ullman. ‘ 

To his left is the representative of the largest State in the Union 
and the second newest State in the Union, Alaska, Congressman Ralph 
Rivers. 

Last. but certainly not the least, the distinguished representative of 
Puerto Rico itself, Dr, Fernés, who has been so helpful to us in prob- 
lems affecting his beloved Puerto Rico. 

These are the ladies and gentlemen who will listen, and now it is up 
to the witnesses to supply the information we so earnestly seek. 

Before we get to the question of testimony, we will hear, listed as 
opening remarks, first from the distinguished mayor of San Germén, 
and I am proud to introduce at this time His Excellency. 

It has been suggested we change the program a little bit for reasons 
which will become obvious, and we will hear at this time from a gen- 
tleman we just met an hour or so ago—all of us have been charmed 
by his personality and obvious ability—the president of this univer- 
sity, Dr. Ronald C. Bauer. Before Dr. Bauer speaks, we will havea 
short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RONALD C. BAUER, PRESIDENT, INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Dr. Bauer. Congressman O’Brien, Congressman Aspinall, members 
of the subcommittee, friends, I am pleased and very proud to welcome 
you to Inter-American University. You have come to an island 
famous for its warm hospitality, for its fine human relations, and its 
great, friendliness. San German is a splendid epitome of this hos 
pitality and friendliness. Actually I come from the middle northern 
State of North Dakota, but I must admit that the friendliness and 
warmth of the people of Puerto Rico more than match what I am 
used to in the State of North Dakota. 

You have also come to an island exploding with energy and under- 
going very rapid change. The island has a very great sense of direc- 
tion, enthusiasm, and purpose. This has not always been true. 

As I said, I am a native of North Dakota, but I have been a resident 
of Puerto Rico for 7 years. The first 3 years were from 1945 to 1948. 
This was a germination period. It was the end of a half century of 
emphasis on education, health, and agriculture. Few people sav 
clearly what was happening. Some were very pessimistic. For ex 
ample, Mr. Tugwell could write a book in 1946 entitled “The Stricken 
Land.” 
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My second period of residence has been from 1955 to the prea 
Now, 11 years later, Puerto Rico is one of the most advanced of the 
rowth areas of the world. It is experimenting and succeeding in 
this experimentation with new economic, social, and educational pro- 
rams under a novel concept of political association. 

The world needs these experiments. The world is facing three 
major problems : The prevention of war, the control of nuclear en- 
ergy with its dest ructive potent ials, and the need for the advancement 
of the growth areas of this earth. On the world stage we need every 
experiment which will enable disadvantaged areas of the world to 
move forward effectively. 

The United States also needs these experiments. Puerto Rico rep- 
resents three things to the United States. It is a dramatic example 
of a changing, developing democratic association. It is a meeting 
eround for North and South America, Even in this auditorium we 
realize this meeting ground as we hear Spanish, then English, then 
Spanish spoken from the same platform. Questions asked are often 
in English and Spanish, and this interchange of language and culture 
aflords the opportunity for the development of closer relationships 
of these two great cultures. Finally, Puerto Rico is a laboratory, a 
frontier laboratory for working out problems of growth areas. 

Thus Puerto Rico is a 20th century pioneering frontier. We con- 
tinental Americans should feel at home here. We have a pioneering 
tradition. We should be proud. The United States should be proud 
of what is happening here because Puerto Rico is a model for all to 
see, and thousands are coming from all parts of the world to see it 
every year. ‘They carry away a new concept of the relations among 
peoples and the ideals of the United States is practice. 

This relationship between the United States and Puerto Rico has 
been a changing, Tovlenine one. The relationship appears to have 
grown closer in every way as there has been increased understanding 
and greater opportunity for Puerto Ricans to express their wishes, 
to determine their actions, and to influence this relationship. 

Thus we are very pleased that the Congress of the United States, 
wishing to improve this relationship, has sent this committee here to 
sek Puerto Rican opinion. Thus Puerto Ricans and continental 
Americans working together may deepen this concept of this rela- 
tionship—enabling Puerto Rico to be an even finer example for 
latin America, for Africa, for Asia, and for the whole world. 

This is the challenge to those who ask questions today and tomor- 
row and to those who answer them. 

Thank you. [Applause. } 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Dr. Bauer, for a splendid 
statement which will form, I am sure, a very important part. of the 
record of these hearings. 

I might explain, before moving on to the first witness, that these 
30-second recesses you will hear mentioned from time to time are 
designed for the benefit of the photographers. We have a rule of the 
House of Representatives that hearings of the committees of the 
House may not. be photographed or televised. We are not here to 
defend or attack that ruling—it is the ruling of the House. At the 
sume time, I have a great sympathy with the problems of the photog- 
tapher, having been a newspaperman for 30 years before I went to 
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Congress. So if we take these little recesses, we can abide by the rule 
and they can get what they came for. 

I would also like to say that I know you are very generous people 
and you will understand as I mangle the names as I present witnesses. 
My tongue has not yet become accustomed to the subtleties of the 
beautiful Spanish language. 

The first witness is Mr. Jose A. Cebollero, municipal secretary 
auditor of San German, who is representing the mayor of San Germaz, 


STATEMENT OF JOSE A. CEBOLLERO, MUNICIPAL SECRETARY 
AUDITOR, REPRESENTING THE MAYOR OF SAN GERMAN, PR. 


Mr. Crsotiero. Honorable Members of Congress, I am here in 
behalf of the mayor of San German to welcome you in your first visit 
in this island to the town of San German. 

In this particular occasion in which a group of distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the US, 
House of Representatives visits this town of San German interested 
in learning our feeling about an important matter under their con. 
sideration in regard to the terms of relations between the United 
States and Puerto Rico, it is for me a great honor to extend to them 
the most sincere and hearty welcome from the municipal government 
of San German, which, now, I represent. 

Their interest in hearing expressions about this affair from the 
outstanding leaders of our politics, government, and citizenship, be 
fore taking a final decision, should be acknowledged by all the political 
parties and the whole people of the island. 

The city of San German is honored with the celebration of some 
of these hearings and has the best wishes for all members of this 
committee and other accompanying visitors during their stay. The 
local government in testimony of acknowledgment has declared all 
visiting Members of the House of Representatives distinguished guests 
of honor of the municipality. 

This town of San German, founded in the year 1510 and on its 
present site in 1570, was until the late 18th century the capital of the 
Western District of Puerto Rico. The convent of Porta Coeli builtin 
1606, which chapel is now being restored, is considered the second 
oldest church in America, stands as a symbol of the struggle to estab- 
lish Christianity in the New World. 

During the 19th century San German was a very active stronghold 
of liberalism. Since the year 1900 until 1940 the town was controlled 
by the Republican Party and its associated parties. In the past five 
general elections the majorities of votes obtained by the Popular 
Democratic Party have been of consideration. 

As provided by the municipal law, approved by the State legisla- 
ture in 1928, and as further amended, the local government is com- 
posed of a board of administration and a municipal assembly. The 
officials of the board of administration are the mayor, elected by 
popular vote every 4 years, and the treasurer-school director and the 
secretary-auditor appointed by the mayor with the consent of the 
municipal assembly. The 11 members of the municipal assembly are 
elected by popular vote like the mayor. 
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The ordinances or municipal laws adopted by the municipal as- 
sembly must not be in conflict with any of the provisions of the State 
laws, and the loans approved are submitted for final consideration to 
the Governor of the Commonwealth. J 

The municipal budget which is mostly derived from a State tax of 
76/100 percent on the taxable real property valued in $10,460,600, 
compensation from government agencies and some local revenues has 
gone up from $10,655 in 1900 to $58,597.47 in 1925 to $76,911.10 in 
7940 up to $212,823.80 for the present fiscal year of 1959-60. 

In order to explain the small amount of the local budget it must be 
informed that many of the services, like lighting and power, aqueduct, 
sewage, schools, public welfare, police, justice and fire are carried on 
by the State government. There is no doubt that this system affects 
the local autonomy, but it provides more progressive and effective 
services under specialized guidance and control. 

The hospital and medical services are carried on under an agree- 
ment between the State department of health and the local government 
on a 50-percent and 50-percent basis with a total yearly budget of 
about $120,000 in a modern and fully equipped health center of 42 
beds constructed with combined Federal and State funds. It is in- 
spected every year for Federal rules and regulations observances. 

Most of the people still live upon farming. Agriculture continues 
as the main source of income in the municipality. The main crops 
have been for long sugarcane and coffee, and it is expected that under 
the proper private and government management they will continue 
providing good income for the laborers as well as for the farmers. 

The sugarcane, although in serious difficulties and economic prob- 
lems, is still leading as a source of labor. Its average daily wages of 
$3.70 is not considered low for farming. The high cost of cultivation 
and harvesting and the limited price make of this industry one of very 
low profit at the present time, although the farmers receive an average 
compensation from the U.S. Department of Agriculture of $1.50 on 
every ton of sugarcane harvested. It is right to note here that the 
rate of wages and the price, as well as the quota of production, are 
established by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The sugarcane farmers trust. they will win their fight for better 
conditions. This faith keeps them on their farms. But the migra- 
tion of laborers, the relative competitive high wages on industry, and 
the difficulties in mechanizing in hilly lands are handicaps of consid- 
eration. However, it is very hard to think of another crop to substi- 
tute for sugarcane. 

The little coffee trees that once came from Arabia have fixed their 
roots deep on the highlands of San German. No other industry has 
undergone so many hazards. Hurricanes, poor farming, low prices, 
starving poor wages, credit limitations, and competition from outside 
countries have been the worst enemies of this crop. 

During the last few years the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
providing a substantial help to these farmers and what was still left 
of the coffee industry promises to rise again to an important level 
from the economic standpoint. 

If the interest of the Government is kept in providing scientific 
help, economic incentives, marketing control, and a protective tax on 
imported coffee, our second farm product will be a living source of 
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consideration in this area of San German and its neighboring towns 
of Mayaguez, Anasco, San Sebastian, Lares, Maricao, Las Mariag, 
Utuado, and Yauco, among others. 

With a total area of 53.90 square miles, San German had a popu- 
lation of 29,533 by the year 1950. This represents a density of 548.99 
persons per square mile. During the last 50 years we have had a slow 
but steady increase in population, but present estimates show that the 
rural population has declined in the last 10 years. 

In order to keep our people in San German we are making every 
effort possible to install new industries in this area. Of our industria] 
labor force of about 2,000, only 633 were employed by the year 1958. 

During the calendar year of 1959 2 new plants have been established 
by the Economic Development Association, 1 old establishment 
reopened, and 1 expansion sponsored by the same agency; with a total 
additional employment of approximately 165 workers. 

The above figures clearly show that San German is markedly un- 
derdeveloped from the industrial standpoint. The consistent. disap. 
pearance of the home needle trades and handkerchief industry due to 
the competition of lower salary areas outside of the United States, 
displaced a large number of home needleworkers from the rural areas, 
Total unemployment at present is estimated at 1,100, not counting 
sugarcane and other agricultural employees who are only seasonally 
employed. 

The home needle trades were filling a gap in our social and eeo- 
nomic structure that could not be filled by other means. Local con- 
tractors would distribute work, mostly handkerchiefs and gloves, 
among town and country people, many of whom could not otherwise 
find jobs because of one or more of the following reasons : 

1. Housewives with children and other domestic responsibilities 
which would make it almost impossible for them to work outside. 

2. Poor families residing in hardly accessible rural areas, where 
the husband was an agricultural worker and the wife would take home 
work to complement the husband’s low income. This would retain 
the family in rural areas, thus helping our agriculture and avoiding 
city slums. Large-scale migration from our rural areas to the United 
States could have also been avoided to a large extent by maintaining 
such a setup. 

3. Physically handicapped people who, because of old age or other- 
wise, were not qualified to work in industrial plants could take home 
work as means of subsistence. 

It has often been stated that the minimum salaries paid for home- 
work were too low, but, on the other hand, they were preferable to 
unemployment and no salaries at all. 

We must keep a system of flexible wages which will allow for each 
industry to pay within the limits of its individual capabilities, rather 
than enforce high salaries that would create unemployment or even 
just hamper the further development of our existing industries, 

In spite of the fact that the conditions mentioned above are very 
far from being favorable for a good social development, this town of 
San German has had under the respective Government programs 
noted changes toward better social conditions, attitudes of the people, 
and even in economic welfare. 
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The school system has been greatly improved and its effects are 
clearly seen. The number of schoolrooms and enrollment have been 
duplicated during the last few years. Illiteracy has been greatly re- 
duced. The average scholarship has gone up considerably. The atti- 
tude of the people, even of the adults, toward learning and securing a 
higher cultural standard is worthwhile to be mentioned. 

he increase in the number of students attending our Inter-Ameri- 
can University and the organization of new courses of college level is 
indicative of this changing attitude of our citizenship. 

We should give, also, credit of consideration in this respect to the 
efforts, with good results, made by the president and the governing 
body of this university toward its expansion and adaptation to the 

resent and future needs of the island. 

The living conditions of the Puerto Rican families have made 
marked improvements. ‘The little huts made of yaguas (the stem 
of the royal palm leaves) have disappeared from our country scen- 
eries. The new-built wooden and zine, and concrete houses have sub- 
stituted them. More than half of our country families have electric 
facilities and a large percent of our whole population get water from 
sanitary-controlled aqueducts. 

Many of our country people have modern electric household ap- 
pliances. Some paved state roads have been constructed. The rural 
routes have been improved so that we may say that a jeep can reach 
any country house. Along this line, we must say that a broader pro- 

should be carried on for a better development. of the rural zone. 

The slum and poor housing problems are being only partially solved 
with the construction just finished of a public urbanization of 328 
units, besides the previously constructed of about 150 living units 
and the nearly 200 lots to be provided for the building of their own 
houses for families to be displaced from the area of Santa Rosa, where 
aslum-eliminating program is being carried on. 

The business and credit facilities are proyided by two local banks, 
the Banco de Economias by Prestamos and the Banco of San German 
that have been established with local capital for many years in this 
town. 

To close these words, I should mention a historical event which, it 
seems to me, reveals the comprehensive spirit of the present relations 
between the United States and this island of Puerto Rico, or at least, 
may it be a detail to be added to our historic knowledge. 

When in the 10th day of August of the year 1898 the American 
troops of the Spanish-American War under General Shwan occupied 
San German in their march from Guanica to Mayaguez they had a 
peaceful reception at the house of Don Joaquin Servera, one of our 
outstanding citizens. 

After the ceremony the troops left for Mayaguez but they forgot 
to hoist the American flag on our city hall, neither did they leave a 
flag to be hoisted. The next day the mayor, Senor Francisco Pagan 
Acosta, found out that he had no American flag to comply with the 
new circumstances. So he bought for the amount of $7.13 at the 
store El Siglo XIX (the Nineteenth Century) all the necessary ma- 
terials for the flag. He also ordered the dressmaker, Dona Cecilia 
Anglada, to sew an American flag for which work she charged $5. 
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So is the case that the first American flag that waved in this city 
was a Puerto Rican-made American flag, which, when compared, 
was similar to the U. S.-made American flag. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very fine statement, 

I note on page 5 that you say large-scale migration from your rum] 


areas to the United States could have been avoided by maintaining the | 


setup you had in needlework. 

Mr. Cenouuero. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is any effort made in the rural areas to persuade 
those planning to migrate to the United States that they would fegl 
more at. home, would be able to do the work to which they were acecus. 
tomed better, if they would go to more rural parts of the United 


States than to concentrate in New York City where, at last report, | 


there was virtually no farming? 

Mr. Cesoiiero. By giving them work to do in the rural areas, per. 
haps they will stay there. But it is a matter that they know that 
they have better living conditions there in the States, better dollar, 
and we cannot make them stay here at the lower salaries. 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not mean to urge them to stay here. Yo 
misunderstood me. But do you try to persuade them, those you know 
are going to leave, that perhaps they would be happier and better 
off in the long run if, when they went to the United States, they went 
to the rural areas there ? 

Mr. Crvoiiero. Yes. I may say that all those people who go to 
work in the rural areas in the United States, they go only for a season, 


and they almost all of them come back to Puerto Rico. Some of them | 


go to New York or Chicago, and they find better ways of living and 
they stay there. 

Mr. O’Brien. They probably find better wages but much wore 
living conditions. 

Mr. Crzouiiero. Perhaps. It depends. Some of them consider they 
have better conditions there because they have more of the sustaining 
in the way of living. They don’t have so much hard work of farm- 
ing as here in Puerto Rico, and they believe they live in better condi- 
tions there in the States than in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean—How can you get them back on the farm 
after they have seen Broadway? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Our subcommittee chairman seems to think that 
there is a lot of employment left on the farms in the farming areas of 
the continental United States. Of course, we have an employment 
ee in most of our agricultural areas just like you folks do down 
1ere and especially for seasonal operations. 

I can understand what you mean, Mr. Mayor, by referring to the 
fact that your agricultural workers do go up there for seasonal em- 
ployment. But after that is over with—and, of course, that only 
occupies about 3 or 4 months of the year—then the agricultural 
worker, a transient or a migratory worker, from here up there just 
does not have anything to do. So it makes a problem in both places 

I have one or two matters here that I wish to draw to your attention. 

On page 2, the first sentence in the last paragraph, you say, “The 


. 


municipal budget which is mostly derived from a State tax of seventy- 
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six one-hundredths percent.” You mean seventy-six one-hundredths 
of 1 percent ? 

Mr. Cresouero. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnau. I wished it to be clear. 

On pages 4 and 5, you state that your industrial labor force is 
now 2,000 people in this province. 

Mr. "Cesouiero. I mean the industrial labor force. 

Mr. Asprnaty. You do not include your agricultural labor? 

Mr, Cesottero. No. Agriculture brings it up to 10,000, 

Mr. Asprnauu. Up to 10,000? 

Mr. CresBouuero. Yes. 

Mr. AsrrnaLu. And how much of that agricultural labor is em- 
ployed all the time? 

Mr. Crsotiero. All the time? I don’t have the exact number. 

Mr. Asrinau. Perhaps the representative of the Labor Department 
will have that. At least we will give him notice we are after it, 

Then on page 7 you make ¢ statement and I just do not understand 
how much force you wish to give to it. You say, “The rural routes 
have been improved so that we may say that a jeep can reach any 
country house.” 

Do you mean those are acceptable roads? 

Mr. Crpouiero. They are roads that are not paved rural routes. 

Mr. Asprnati. As far as San German is concerned, you can drive 
at least a jeep to most any house in the county ? 

Mr. Cesoiitero. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. Thank you very much and thank you for a very fine 
statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wuarton. | would like to return for just 1 minute to page 2 
that was pointed out by Mr. Aspinall here. Your tax rate is sev enty- 
six hundredths of 1 percent and you refer to 1940 to 1959. Do we 
understand that tax rate has prevailed in all of these 19 years? 

Mr. Cenottero. No. We mean that seventy-six hundredths of 1 
percent is the actual rate of tax that we have for the municipal 
government. 

It shall be understood also there is another tax for State govern- 
ment under this, and it has been changing all the time. 

Mr. Wuarron. I thought if you had not increased the assessment 
and left the tax rate the same for 19 years that would be the ideal 
situation. 

Mr. CresoitERo. No; it is the present actual situation. 

Mr. Wuarron. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prosr. On page 3 of your statement, you say that in the sugar- 
cane industry the average daily wage of $3.70 is not considered ‘low 
for farming. What is considered low for ya ming labor? 

Mr. Crnottrro. It is not considered low because all other farming 
industries have lower salaries than this one. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know approximately the average? 

Mr. Crsotiero. Around $2.40 in the coffee industry. 

Mrs. Prost. How many hours per day ? 

Mr. CresoLiEro. Right ‘hours. 

Mrs. Prosr. At the $ $3. 70 figure ? 

Mr. Crnotiero. Yes, ma’am. 

49511—60——_38 
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Mrs. F'rosr. You mentioned in the coffee industry they have stary. 
ing, poor, wages. Is this the $2.40 you refer to? 

Mr. Crsoiiero. No. The coffee industry now can pay this $2.40 
but I may say 5 or 6 years ago the wages were much lower, much dors 
lower, say $1, $1.20 ,something like that. 

Mrs. Prost. Do they still pay some of oo only $1.20 a day? 

Mr. Cezsotiero. No. They should pay $2.4 

May I also say when they work for cat, for example, picking 
coffee, they get more than this salary. 

Mrs. Prosr. In other words, $2.40 is ver y much more than thev 
could earn if they were picking by the piece? 

Mr. Crsoitero. No; the other way around. 

Mrs. Prost. How long does the coffee picking season last? 

Mr. Crzoiiero. Two months. 

Mrs. Prosr. And in sugarcane about the same? 

Mr. Crsouiero. Three or four months. 

Mrs. Prosr. Most of these people are unemployed the balance of tig 
year ¢ 

Mr. Cesotiero. They do some work in harvesting. 

Mrs. Prosr. I suppose it would be the minor part of the year? 

Mr. Crsouiero. Yes. 

Mrs. Prosr. One other question, and that deals with page 7 of your 
statement where you say that a large percentage of your local popula- 
tion gets water from sanitary controlled aqueducts. Do most of your 
homes have running water ? 

Mr. CrsoitERo. Most of our homes are furnished with water from 
aqueducts. 

Mrs. Prost. Would you say 50 percent of the residences of San 
Germain ¢ 

Mr. Crzortero. I would say 90 percent of the urban population. I 
may say about 10 percent of the rural population. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westrianp. Mr. Cebollero, on the bottom of page 2, in order to 
explain the small amount of your local budget, you describe all the 
different services that the state government does. 

Mr. Cresoiuero. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. My question has to do with what is left for the 
— government to do. 

Mr. Crso.iero. Not listed in those services we say are very few of 
the services left for the municipal government—the roads, the streets, 
the garbage collection, health, and we have what I may call the public 
relations of the town. 

Mr. Westnianp. You mean you have 14 people, then, conducting 
public relations? 

Mr. Crsotiero. We don’t have so much here. 

Mr. Westianp. Is this peculiar to San German or is it true in all 
municipalities? 

Mr. Cesotiero. All of the island. The same laws apply to all of 
the island. 

Mr. Westianp. I did not get that impression over in Ponce. Well, 
for example, Mrs, Longo testified concerning the school situation over 
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there, and at least I sort of got the impression she was running it in 
the Ponce municipality. 

Mr. Crsoiiero. But as the superintendent of schools, Mrs. Longo 
belongs to the state government and not to the municipal govern- 
ment. She is a part of the state government, not a part of the 
municipal government. 

Mr. WestLanv. Your school director is appointed by the mayor? 

Mr. Crsotiero. The school director; yes, sir, but I may say his 
interference with schools is very limited. He does not do too much 
withschools. Only very little with the schools. 

Mr, Westianv. Your school director does not direct schools, then ? 

Mr, Ceso.iero. I may say that the title should be changed. 

Mr. WestLAnp. The title should be changed ? 

Mr. Cesotiero. Yes, because the real school director actually is the 
superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Westianp. The school director is the superintendent of schools. 
That is the gentleman who is going to testify here this afternoon, 
Mr. Mario Milan ? 

Mr. Cesotiero. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. Then it would be true to say that your schools are 
basically run by the state ? 

Mr. Cresouiero. By the state; yes. Of course, we help them in 
some ways, but we are not obliged by law todo that. When we have 
something to help, we add something to their budget or do some- 
thing for them, an opportunity to provide some extra services. 

For example, in San German, we have bought a bus to take the 
pupils from San German to the vocational high school in Mayaguez, 
and that is done by the municipal government at the expense of the 
municipal government. We do something like that. 

Mr, WestLanp. Suppose you want to build a school building. 
Could you, or would you, or might you put out a bond issue on the 
municipality in order to build that school? 

Mr. Cesouiero. I did not get your question. 

Mr. Westianp. Might you put out a bond issue on the municipal- 
ity in order to build the school, get the money to build it? 

Mr. Crsottero. We have done sometimes that. Sometimes the 
amount assigned to build a school is not enough, so we consider we 
should make a better building and add something to the state budget. 

Mr. WestLanp. In other words, the municipality of San German 
might contribute funds for the building of the school ? 

Mr. CesoLiero. Yes, sometimes. 

Mr. Wxstianp. Yet, the running of that school is in the hands of 
the state government? 

Mr. Cepouiero. Yes. 

Mr. Westianp. I would not like that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cepotiero. It is for the benefit, of the whole town. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powerit. Mr. Cebollero, it is a pleasure to be here and to hear 
your testimony. It is the first hearing we have held in a predomi- 
nantly agricultural area. I want to thank you for the candor in your 
statement, and I am quoting from it where you said it would be hard 
tothink of a substitute for agriculture. 
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Mr. Cresoutero. For sugarcane. 

Mr. Powe... For sugarcane. 

Mr. Crepo.iiero. Yes. 

Mr. Powe... ‘That is one of the things in which I am personally 
interested, the revival of that. : 

However, I would like, if you do not mind, to correct, one statement, 
and I am sure you made it not thinking when you said most of the 
migratory laborers returned to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Crsouiero. Those who go to work in the agricultural States. 

Mr. Powex.. The seasonal workers ? 

Mr. Cresouiero. Yes. 

Mr. Poweuu. Because from information furnished us by the Com. 
monwealth government, there is a net average that remains in the 
States of 44,000-plus. 

Mr. Crsottero. My statement here is what I consider to be right, | 
but we can check. 

Mr, Powe... Finally, as a Congressman from New York City, ] 
would like the record to show that Broadway does not in any way 
compensate for the brutality and the indignities which most of the 
borriqueno suffer in New York City. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utztman. You have listed here those functions carried on by 
the state. Am I correct that the state carries on the power and light, 
the police, justice and fire departments? That is on page 2 of your 
statement. 

Mr. CrezBo.iero. By the state government, yes. 

Mr. Uttman. You have a budget of about $212,000? 

Mr. Crepoitiero. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. What are the main divisions of that budget? How | 
does the municipality expend its money ¢ 

Mr. Crpotiero. Let’s say out of this $212,000, about 40 percent is 
used in health and medical care for the people, about 20 percent is 
used in collection of garbage and cleaning and sanitation services for 
the town. 

Mr. Uttman. Garbage, and what else? 

Mr. Crso.ero. Sanitation, and about 18 percent in the salaries. | 

Mr. Uttman. What percent in salaries ? 

Mr. Crpoiiero. Eighteen percent salaries. We have also some help, 
as I have said, for the school system. 

Mr. Uttman. How much for schools ? 

Mr. Creso.iero. There is not an exact percentage. 

Mr. Uttman. In this year’s budget about how much ? 

Mr. Crsotiero. This year I think we have about $7,000 for the ed- 
ucation, which is, we will say, about 314 percent or 4 percent. That 
is how we do it. 

Mr. Uttman. How much for roads and streets? 

Mr. Crsoiuero. We have in this year about $20,000 for streets, 
roads. So I would say about 10 percent of the budget, and also for 
lighting, for example, lighting services cost us about $14,000, street 
lighting. 

Mr. Uttman. You pay tothe State for your electricity ? 

Mr. CrepBouuero. Yes. 
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Mr. Uttman. Do you know the size of the State payroll; how many 
State employees there are in San German ? 

Mr. Crsotiero. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. Utuman. How many people here work for the State govern- 
ment rendering these many services that the State performs? 

Mr. Crsotiero. I don’t know, but I may say there are about 200 or 
250 people. ad 

Mr. Utuman. Does this include schoolteachers ? 

Mr. Cenotiero. Without the schoolteachers. With schoolteachers 
it may go up to 400 or 500. 

Mr. Utiman. Five hundred people here work for the State? 

Mr. Cesoitero. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. That is more than work for the municipal govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CesotiteRo. In the municipal government, of permanent work- 
ers, we have only about eight people in the admimistration, three 
officials, and others are clerks and in the health center. 

Mr. Utirman. And sanitary people and garbage collectors? 

Mr. Crenotiero. Yes, sir, garbage collectors, and that is about 20. 
And we have about 60 working at the health center. 

Mr. Utiman. Less than a hundred municipal employees all to- 
gether ¢ 
~ Mr. Cenotitero. About a hundred. 

Mr. Utiman. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Cebollero, you have said that the municipality is 
not obligated under the insular law to budget for schools or to help 
pay for schools? 

Mr. Creno._iErro. Sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything in the insular law that prohibits the 
municipality from raising money by taxes for school purposes? 

Mr. Crsotiero. It is not prohibited by law, as far as I know. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the municipality budget every year for some 
assistance to the schools? 

Mr. Crsotirro. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rivers. Does the municipality budget every year for some 
assistance to the schools? 

Mr. Crerotiero. Yes, something. We may, as a contribution to the 
school, as a help, say something to give to the schools in San German. 
It is not that we are obliged to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the municipality have to get the approval of the 
insular government for the amounts of money it contributes to the 
schools ? 

Mr. Crnotiero. Of course, all the budget has to be submitted to the 
State level, the department. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you mean the municipal budget ? 

Mr. Cenoitero. We have never had any complaint with the amount 
of money we have separated for the schools. 

Mr. Rivers. I do not think you understood my question. 

_ Mr. Crnottero. We have got to submit to the department of finance 
in Puerto Rico the amount of money we are going to use in the school 
system. The whole budget goes to the department for final approval. 

Mr. Rivers. You are talking about the school budget ? 
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Mr. Crsoniero. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a State budget ¢ 

Mr. Crso.tiero. The municipal budget, the amount that is given 
for the schools is included. 

Mr. Rivers. Is included ¢ 

Mr. Cxsouuero. Is included there. 

Mr. Rivers. And they have to approve every municipal budget? 

Mr. Crsotiero. They are sent to the State financial department for 
final approval. They ‘have never rejected the amount we have used 
for the school or the health, our assignments. 

Mr. Rivers. In. other words, the municipal assembly prepares the 
budget but should, and does, submit it to the State for State approval? 

Mr. Cresouiero, Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But you say the State has never disapproved of your 
budget ? 

Mr. CrrourEro. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And whatever you want to put for schools is included 
in the municipal budget ? 

Mr. Crpoiiero. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But if your city wanted to get real progressive and 
build a school, all of its own, and you people st arted to Increase your 
taxes for school purposes, would you be getting in wrong with the 
insular law ? 

Mr. Crrottero. No. The law provides for the municipal govern- 
ment, when they have enough surplus, to make loans and to start 
schools, and then those schools are rented to the State government for 
amounts that go to pay the loan, to pay for the interest on the loan. 
After this loan is paid, the school building is at that time a part of 
the State school system. The rent pays the interest and the loan, 

Mr. Rivers. That answers my question. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernés? 

Mr. Frernés-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony. 

I would like to state that we have invited the mayors from five 
neighboring cities to discuss conditions in the communities, but I 
understand some are unable to attend and will submit their statements 
in writing for the record. 

I might also point out that we had allotted 50 minutes for the five 
mayors and used the entire 50 minutes for the first gentlemen. So 
perhaps we, on this side of the table, should keep in mind we havea 
long schedule before us. 

Our next scheduled witness is the Honorable Baudilio Vega, mayor 
of Mayaguez. The mayor will undoubtedly file his statement with 
the committee. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. BENJAMIN COLE ON REHALF OF Mr. BAupDILIOo VEGA, MAyor 
OF MAYAGUEZ 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Benjamin Cole. I am a member of the house of 
representatives of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for the district of Mayaguez. 
It is not in that capacity, though, that I appear before this committee. I repre- 
sen here Mr. Baudilio Vega, mayor of our city, who has kindly delegated in 
me this responsibility since he has been absent for the last 6 weeks and arrived 
just today. On his behalf, I want to thank all of you for the time so generously 
allowed to us for this statement. 
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Mayaguez, with a population of close to 100,000, is the third largest city of 
Puerto Rico. Including both urban and rural areas, it is 77.01 square miles. 
Of its estimated population of around 100,000 (it was 87,307 in 1950, according 
to the last census), 47 percent live in urban and 53 percent in rural areas. 

The organization of our government is as follows: The chief executive is 
the mayor (elected by direct popular vote) and he, the treasurer-school director, 
the director of health, and the director of public works, compose the municipal 
poard of administration. Local legislation, in the form of ordinance, is entrusted 
by law to the municipal assembly, all of whose 13 members are also elected 
by direct popular vote. As in the case of the State and the rest of the municipali- 
ties, all our elected public officials are chosen by the people every 4 years, in 
the very same day as general election for President, Vice President and other 
national public officials is held in the United States. 

The present budget of Mayaguez is $1,065,641.74. In fiscal 1951-52, during 
which Puerto Rico attained its present Commonwealth status, it was only 

54.217.84. During the same period, the assessed value of the property located 
within our territorial limits increased dramatically from $23,963,898 in 1951 
to $72,859,430 in 1959. 

The great economic benefits resulting from the Commonwealth’s Operation 
Bootstrap are not easily seen in Mayaguez if you compare the current rate of 
unemployment with that of 1950. But the true fact is that we have received such 
benefits. Whty, then, do I say that they are not easily seen? The reason is this: 
One important source of income, in the form of wages and otherwise, was the 
needlework plants, which in 1952, apart from the workers employed in the plant 
itself, utilized 55,000 others who were engaged in hand-sewing in their homes, 
where the fabric and other materials were delivered and later picked up as a 
finished product. Mainly because of the competition of other areas of the 
world, where cheaper labor is easily obtained, the 55,000 engaged in home needle 
trades in 1951 have been reduced to 10,000 at the present moment. With this 
picture in mind, it will not be difficult for the observer to realize why the direct 
and indirect jobs made possible by Fomento, and by the normal expansion of 
our economy, seem not to have had favorable effects on our unemployment 
figures. But had it not been for it, Mayaguez could hardly have had assimilated 
the tremendous impact of the gradual disappearance of jobs in the home needle- 
works. It is interesting to note that in 1952 we had only 6 government de- 
veloped factories, while today we have 30. 

Furthermore, there are carefully drawn plans for the immediate future 
expansion of our economy. We trust that very shortly a Foreign Trade Zone 
(or the Zone of Free Port, as we call it) will be established in our city. This 
would facilitate to a considerable extent our plans for development, with the 
aid of Fomento. When we achieve this, Mayaguez will have a large industrial 
area, In the Foreign Trade Zone there would be approximately 75 acres of 
development, with capacity for the construction of 50 industrial plants. This 
activity should bring a marked increase in all sorts of economic activity, as a 
result of the expected establishment of central warehouses for large importing 
firms, such as automobiles, spare parts, electrical appliances, and so forth, which 
will come precisely because the “free port’ will make possible their contacts 
with their clients for all Latin America. Incidentally, since our hotel facilities 
at present could not possibly serve such commercial activity, there are definite 
plans for the construction of a 150-room hotel, at a cost of $1% million. Accord- 
ing to present plans, construction will begin in the last months of 1960. 
Similarly, and so as to provide skilled personnel for this expansion, our voca- 
tional school has been expanding constantly. In 1952 we had 280 students. 
Today we have 1,230. We expect to train more and more people, in our effort 
to comply with the demands for skilled workers of the factories that will come 
to our city on which our hopes for the betterment of our economy are entrusted. 

I am aware of the fact that this committee has been working under a tre- 
mendous pressure of time due to its manifested desire to hear as many witnesses 
as possible, representing all points of view. I have been informed of how hard 
you have worked both in San Juan and in Ponce. Conscious of this fact, I have 
not pretended to pack the record with too many details on our local problems 
and how we are tackling them. But a fair summary is that Mayagnez is not 
an exception in the efforts that we have been making in Puerto Rico since 1940, 
and more vigorously since 1952, under the Commonwealth Status, to solve our 
social and economic problems, and of which you have already heard from other 
withesses. 
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However, I do not want to finish my statement without saying a word jp 
relation to some noneconomic aspects of the bill you have now under considera. 
tion. For some reasons that go beyond the reach of my imagination, in the 
last days there has been a lamentable confusion on the part of the opponents of 
the Murray-Fernés bill as regards a possible plebiscite in which our people may 
express their views on our final status. It has been said by some that since 
the sponsors of the bill desire the Commonwealth status to be permanent, they 
are opposed to letting the people manifest themselves. This, gentlemen, is not 
true fact. The supporters of statehood insist on a plebiscite in the near future, 
(Of course, they don’t want this future to be as near as 1960 elections.) But 
they insist on that the only acceptable plebiscite is one ordered by the Congress 
itself. I am positively sure that they know better. They know the history of 
the Nation. They know that Congress has never committed itself (as it would 
certainly commit itself if it were to please the Statehood Party) ina promise 
of statehood to a people who have not consistently and during decades insisted, 
by overwhelming majorities, on that they wish to be admitted as a State of the 
Union. I am most certain that they know that. But they do not want the 
plebiscite at all. Strange enough the only kind of plebiscite they would accept 
is the one they are more sure will never come. The Commonwealth advocates 
have proposed them an immediate plebiscite, ordered by the Puerto Rican Legis- 
lature and locally conducted, with one simple condition: that they abide by its 
results. But, apparently, this is too much to ask. 

The real reason why they evade the issue is the one everyone in Puerto Rico 
knows; that the will of the people is that the Commonwealth status be main- 
tained and perfected, at least until our economic problems have been solved to 
the point in which it would not be a suicide to insist on any other politica] 
solution. And as the Murray-Ferndés bill proposes, at that moment the people 
would freely decided what definite form of government they prefer. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next scheduled witness is the Honorable Blanea 
EK. Colberg, mayoress of Cabo Rojo. 

I have a letter from Her Honor stating she is 11] and has requested 
Mr. Miguel A. Cherneca to represent her before the committee. 

I understand you are a professor at the University of Puerto Rico 
and an official of the Department. of State in San Juan. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Cuerneca. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MIGUEL A. CHERNECA, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF PUERTO RICO, REPRESENTING HON. BLANCA E. COLBERG, 
MAYORESS OF CABO ROJO, P.R. 


Mr. Cuerneca. Mr. Aspinall, Mr. O’Brien, members of the com- 
mittee, I am going to read a short statement about the economic de- 
velopment of Cabo Rojo. 

Cabo Rojo is a third-class municipality, pursuant to an act of leg- 
islature of Puerto Rico in 1931. It has an area of 71 square miles 
(47,676 acres). According to the 1950 census, it has a population of 
29,546, of which 24,722 (82 percent) makes up the rural population. 
It has 416 inhabitants per square mile, as compared with the density 
of population of Puerto Rico, which is of 650 inhabitants per square 
mile. 

Cabo Rojo is an agricultural town; its main source of income is 
the sugarcane crop. The 1950 agricultural census, the latest taken, 
shows that there are 5,054 persons employed 1 in this agricultural in- 
dustry, and that there are 12,640 acres (25 percent of the land) of 
sugarcane planted, with an average yield of 26 short tons per acre. 
The 1950 general average for Puerto Rico was of 31 short tons per 
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sere. About half of the workers who are regularly employed in the 
sugar fields are laid off for 6 months due to the seasonal nature of this 
industry. There is an indication that the production of sugar has 
diminished mainly due to the scarce rainfall at, some periods of the 
ear. However, salaries have increased from $7.20 a week in 1940 
to about $18 a week in 1959. The present tendency to mechanize the 
sugar industry will displace a large number of workers as has already 
been shown. ne Uh Ai 5 

More than 100 agricultural workers living in Cabo Rojo leave every 
ear to work in farms in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Cabo Rojo is characterized by its two agricultural zones: the sugar- 
cane zone and the rattle zone. The latter industry comprises the 
southern part of the territory, which has the less rainfall, and is con- 
trolled by rich cattlemen who have mechanized their farms and barns; 
therefore, they employ a limited number of workers. __ 

The main problem of the cattle industry is the scarcity of pasture- 
land during the drought period, naturally bringing about a reduction 
inmilk production. In spite of these difficulties there is a tendency to- 
ward the increase of milk production from year to year. 

Corn is the third agricultural industry of Cabo Rojo and is grown 
in the southern part, that is, in the cattle zone. Close to 1,133 acres 
are dedicated to this grain. The tendency is toward diminishing the 
corn production. 

Other less important subsistence crops are sweet potatoes, pigeon 
peas, pumpkins, squash, and avocados, and about 350 acres are dedi- 
cated to these. The cattle industry and all these subsistence crops 
provide employment to about 384 persons; therefore, total employ- 
ment in agriculture is close to 3,440 employees. 

Fishery, construction, transportation, and communication indus- 
tries; public service and business concerns employ about 1,522 workers. 

The last survey on the manufacturing industries made in October 
1958 by the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico shows that there are 
28 manufacturing establishments: leather products (billfolds, ladies’ 
compacts, handbags, moccasin shoes), Miami windows, men’s and 
women’s clothing, and candy factories. These industries provide 
employment to 636 persons, of which 383 are women, with an average 
salary of 60 cents an hour. 

The leather products and the Miami window industries are the 
most important of these. Close to 300 persons are employed in two 
leather product. factories and close to 100 are employed in two Miami 
window factories. 

Because of the high evaporation in our coastal lands, it is possible 
to produce salt from sea water by open pan evaporation methods, so, 
Cabo Rojo is well known for its salinas; that is, salt producing 
regions. 

As the sugar industry becomes each day more and more mechanized, 
causing a displacement of workers in this industry, Cabo Rojo will 
have to depend to a large extent on the establishment of more factories 
promoted by the Economic Development Administration of Puerto 
Rico, so that these displaced workers may be absorbed by the new 
manufacturing industries. 
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The total labor force of Cabo Rojo is close to 6,470 persons of 
which around 5,701 are employed, that is, 89 percent of the labo, 
force is working. 

The assessed value of the property of Cabo Rojo during the fisca] 
year 1954-55 was $7,590,670 and during 1959-60 is $11,308,390, which 
shows an increase of 32 percent in the assessed value of property, 

Thank you. - 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir, for a very comprehensive 
economic statement. 

Are there any questions / 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question. 

I notice, Mr. Cherneca, you say the yield on sugarcane is 26 short 
tons per acre. Approximately what is the price per ton of sugar. 
cane today ! 

Mr. Cuerneca. I don’t know. Iam sorry. 

Mrs. Prost. Someone else will know that, I am sure. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions ¢ 

If not, thank you very much, sir. 

Our next scheduled witness is the Honorable Agapito Crespo Perez, 
mayor of Anasco. 

Is His Honor here? 

Apparently not. I assume that he, too, will file a written statement, 

Next is the Honorable Herminio Blas Gomez, mayor of Aguadilla, 
Is he here? | 

I understand the gentleman plans to file his statement instead of 
delivering it orally. 

Mr. Cuerneca. Mr. Chairman, his statement is in Spanish and he 
is going to submit it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. We will receive the statement. Thank 
you very much. 

(The statement can be found in the committee files.) 

Mr. O’Brien. We will next proceed to the subject of “Environ- 
mental Problems In and Around San German.” 

The first witness, who will discuss educational problems, is Mr. F. 
Mario Milan, superintendent of schools of San German. 

We will have a short recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCISCO MARIO MILAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Mr. Mario Mian. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
my name is Francisco Mario Milan, superintendent. of schools in San 
German, appointed in 1940, previously teacher, principal, and assist 
ant superintendent in San German. 

It isa great honor for me to greet you and to welcome you in the name 
of the students, teachers, and the administrative personnel of the 
San German school district. We sincerely hope that you. will be 
as impressed by our hospitality as by the beauty of the island. 

For my part, I am well aware of the beneficial results of an e& 
change of impressions such as this, manifesting themselves as they do 
in new and greater achievements. 
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Before we begin the discussion of the educational program in San 
German on the district level, for the benefit of the honorable members 
of the committee who are not well acquainted with the school system 
of Puerto Rico and with the social economic conditions in the city of 
San German, I should like, first, to explain briefly the differences in 
powers between the school superintendent in Puerto Rico and the 
school superintendent in the United States; and secondly, to present 
the social-economic picture of San German which serves as a frame- 
work for the educational program which I direct. 

The superintendent of schools: The powers of the superintendent of 
schools in Puerto Rico are not equal to the powers of the school super- 
intendent in the United States. In the United States, this school 
oficer has broad powers comparable to the powers held by the secre- 
tary of public education on the island; among these can be mentioned 
the following: The working out of an educational policy, the appoint- 
ment of school personnel, the preparation of regulations for the selec- 
tion and appointment of teachers, the preparation of program of study, 
the preparation and selecting of textbooks, the purchase of educational 
materials and equipment, the approval of expenditures, the approval 
of school organizations, the selection of sites for school plants and 
others. The superintendent of schools in Puerto Rico is appointed 
by the secretary of public education, and is his representative in the 
school district. His powers are thus delegated. 

The city of San German: According to the last census of 1950, San 
Germain had a population of 29,553 inhabitants, of which 20,681 lived 
in the rural zone-and 8,872 in the urban zone. Recent studies reveal 
that the population has decreased to approximately 25,500 inhabitants. 
Some possible explanations for this decrease are: The migration of 
agricultural workers to the United States, and the movement of fami- 
lies to the big cities like San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez in search of 
better employment opportunities. 

In order to better understand and interpret the condition which 
have caused the decrease in population, it would perhaps be well to 
consider the industrial situation in San German. 

In October 1958, there were in operation in the municipality 33 in- 
dustrial establishments with a working force of 633 workers and a 
weekly payroll of $10,406. Two new industries have been established 
this year, offering jobs to 165 additional workers. 

These local industries are engaged mainly in the manufacture of 
handkerchiefs, gloves, clothes for children, sweaters, fruit preserves, 
and the reconditioning of tires. 

In my opinion the above figures indicate that San German has not 
yet achieved its full development, industrially speaking. 

This brief sketch of social-economic conditions in this city points 
outa situation which the school district cannot overlook in the organi- 
zation of its educational activities. 

The school district of San German: In order to better appreciate 
the position of the school district in our system of public education, 
and to measure the extent of the problems which affect educational 
work there, we should first look at the situation existing in the schools 
of the district, and at some of the essential aspects of their structure 
and organization. 
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The San German School District has been classified in category III, 
on the basis of the school enrollment, the number of sc hools and the 
complexity of their organization. We have five categories for schoo} 
districts in Puerto Rico, category V being the highest one. 

The school facilities for regular students i in our school district in- 
clude an urban senior high school, an urban junior high school, : 
elementary urban schools, “4 rural second unit schools, and 21 se beak 
with 42 classrooms i in the rural zone. The district. has a regular pri. 

vate school in charge of the Sisters of Saint Joseph of the Mountain, 
consisting of grades 1 through 12. At the college level we have a fine 
institution, the Inter-American University, of which we all are yery 
proud. 

The senior high school offers two courses: the general course and 
the diversified occupations course. The general course provides the 
students with an adequate academic preparation for entering college, 
and a basic knowledge in a variety of fields which will be of help | to 
him in whatever occupation he may enter. The diversified occupation 
course is offered to those pupils of both sexes who do not plan to go 
to college and who are interested in engaging in some sort of industrial 
or vocational activity. This program allows the student to graduate 
from high school at the same time that he is learning and preparing 
himself fora job or in some skill that is socially useful. 

The high school offers a curriculum of required subjects consisting 
of Spanish, English, history of Puerto Rico, history of the United 
States, general history, elementary algebra, and science (biology, 
chemistry, physics). Elective subjects are Spanish 12, English 12, ak 
gebra II and III, geometry, social and economic problems of Puerto 
Rico, physical education, industrial arts and home economics, music, 
and Civil Air Patrol. 

The urban junior high school is organized on an interlocking enroll- 
ment basis due to limitations of the physical plant. The school offers 
the following subjects: English, Spanish, general mathematics, social 
studies, general science, music, physical education, industrial arts and 
home economics. 

The elementary school, whether urban or rural, offers the same cur- 
riculum everywhere and provides for an equal ‘distribution of time 


conditioned by the type of school organization, which may be double ; 


enrollment, interlocking, or single enrollment. 


The curriculum for the elementary school includes Spanish, English, | 
« 3 S 


arithmetic, social studies, elementary science, music, art, and physical 
education. 

In the school year 1952-53, a practice teaching program was ini- 
tiated in the public schools of the district. Students at the Inter. 
American University who are to be future teachers are given the 
opportunity to do practice teaching in the public schools. This pro 
gram takes place in elementary schools in the urban and rural zone, 
where conditions permit, for students working toward a normal cer- 
tificate; and in junior and senior high school for students working 
toward an A.B. degree, and for those : specializing in home economics 
and vocational agriculture. 

Besides the regular school program, the district has an evening 
school program for adults including classes for illiterate adults, ele- 
mentary evening schools, evening high schools, and special classes in | 
English for migrants. 
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Special services available in the district include the school lunch- 
room program, with 28 dining halls serving lunch daily to 3,611 pupils, 
the fellowship or scholarship program for gifted students who lack 
economic means, the transportation program and the shoe program. 

At present the district has a total enrollment of 7,586 students, in- 
eluding 6,512 in the public schools, 435 in the private schools, and 639 
in the evening school. 

Of the 6,512 students in our public schools, 2,811 are under the 
double enrollment plan, 864 are under the interlocking plan, and 
9.837 are under the single enrollment plan. 

These figures reveal that 43.56 percent of the regular pupils in our 
schools attend classes for a full day (6 hours daily), 13.26 percent at- 
tend classes for 5 hours daily, and 43.16 percent attend classes for half 
a day; that is, for 3 hours daily. 

For these 6,512 pupils, we have a total of 161 classroom teachers, 
of which 147 are academic teachers, and 14 are vocational. There are 
13 supervisors in charge of the supervision of the different programs. 

Our people have great faith in education. Puerto Rico’s democratic 
way of life is to a very great extent a product of our public schools. 

The following paragraph in the bill of rights of the constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico points out clearly how funda- 
mental educational aspirations are for our people: 

Every person has the right to an education which shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. There shall be a system of free and 
wholly nonsectarian public education. Instruction in the elementary and 
secondary schools shall be free and shall be compulsory in the elementary schools 
to the extent permitted by the facilities of the State. No public property or 
public funds shall be used for the support of schools or educational institutions 
other than those of the State. Nothing contained in this provision shall prevent 
the State from furnishing to any child noneducational services established by 
law for the protection or welfare of children. 

In Puerto Rico during the last years school enrollment and class- 
rooms have doubled; vocational schools have increased more than 
tenfold; literacy has gone up from 68 to 87 percent and the average 
teacher’s salary has been increased by $100 monthly. 

In spite of the progress attained in educational matters, there still 
exist some problems which call for urgent attention in order to achieve 
maximum educational growth and progress for Puerto Rico. The fol- 
lowing are the most important of our problems. 

School organization: High enrollment, caused by lack of teachers 
and classrooms, forces us to make use of such school organization plan 
as double enrollment in which two different groups of pupils attend 
the same school, with the same teacher, a group in the morning, an- 
other group in the afternoon. 

As I have already stated, out of 6,512 pupils that regularly attend 
the ee schools, 2,811 attend for 3 hours daily under the double 
enrollment plan. This is equal to 43.1 percent of the total student 
enrollment. 

Crowded classrooms: In the elementary schools under double 
enrollment, the average number of pupils per teacher is 63 in the 
urban zone and 52 in the rural zone. In the junior and senior high 
school, a teacher is in charge of about 225 pupils daily for 6 sessions. 
An elementary teacher with groups of more than 25 pupils, or a 
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secondary-school teacher with more than 5 sessions daily, obviously 
cannot render the highest quality of service. 

It is necessary to “reduce to 25 the number of pupils per teacher 
during each class period, so that the teacher may become more ¢ ‘losely 
acquainted with the pupil, his home and his abilities. 

The school plant: In spite of the yearly increase in the number of 
classrooms, we still need more rooms in order to do aw ay with double 
enrollment in the elementary school; we need to enrich the curriculum 
in the secondary school so as to make it more varied as to elective 
subjects and, we need to allow more room for the ever-increasing 
enrollment in the secondary school. 

The superintendent’s administrative load: The superintendent of 
schools has many responsibilities which to a very good extent limit 
the time he should devote to the supervision of educational activities 
and to the study of the factors which affect the teaching-learning 
situation. 

As third and last problem in the school district we wish to mention 
the heavy administrative load which limits us in our primary con- 
cern: that of supervision. 

The following information will give you an idea of the enormous 
administrative task which rests on the superintendent of schools. 

Administrative tasks of the superintendent of schools: 

1. Acknowledge receipt of application forms to teachers applying 
for positions. 

2. Offering vacancies to candidates on the waiting list. 

3. Interviews with said candidates. 

4. Expediting appointments of teachers, including the offer, report 
on appointment, and pledge of allegiance. 

5. Expediting leaves of absence, resignations, transfer and exhange 
of teachers. 

6. Organizing the distribution of books, materials, and school docu- 
ments at the beginning of the school year. 

7. Expediting new contracts for renting houses for school purposes, 
transportation of pupils, and so forth. 

8. Reading, claseifving, and answering of mail. 

9. Preparation, in collaboration. with the school director, of the 
trust fund budget. 

10. Meeting with the local supervisory staff and other organizations 
in order to work out solutions for the problems related with the better 
organization of schools. 

11. Preparation and distribution of circular letters, bulletins and 
other administrative matters. 

12. Revision of local supervisors’ calendar on visitation and related 
reports. 

13. Expediting the appointments and resignations of janitors. 

14. Expediting the appointments, resignations, leaves and transfers 
of the lunchroom personnel. 

15. Interviews with parents and pupils on such matters as admis- 
sion, placement and others. 

16. Study and analysis of the budget of the trust fund in order to 
make an adequate distribution of same. 

17. Expediting purchases of materials and urgent equipment. 

18. Expediting the budget and contracts for minor repairs. 
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19. Expediting of invoices for the monthly payment of rent on 
school buildings. 

20. Expediting of purchases to be accounted to the special funds 
for secondary schools. 

91. Activating and expediting the contract of labor projects to be 
carried out with money from the trust fund and in harmony and 
approval of the school director, including interviews in order to decide 
on the details on reparations to be made on school buildings. 

92. Inspection of projects to be carried out with the trust fund. 

93. Report on organization and enrollment at the end of the first 
and sixth school months. 

94. Report on enrollment by a 
week of the 2d semester. 

25. Special reports which the central office calls for occasionally, as 
pupils dropped, pupils doing unsatisfactory work in reading, and 
others. 

26. Preparation and checkup of the professional and academic 
preparation of each teacher (form P-26). 

97. Preparation and checkup of the cumulative card of each teacher. 

98. Final report on promotion (forms 91-92St). 

29. Final statistical reports of the district, submitted by the super- 
intendent of schools at the end of the school year. 

30. Monthly report on absences of janitor and school lunchroom 

rsonnel. 

31. Monthly report on teachers’ absences. 

32. Checkup of the payroll and handing of checks to the school per- 
sonnel. 

33. Expediting the return of money overpaid to the personnel. 

34. Preparation of general inventories of the school property. 

35. Checking permits for the payment of dues to teachers taking 
extension courses. 

36. Presiding meetings of the local committee on scholarships for 
needy, talented children and revising and expediting pertinent docu- 
ments. 

37. Expediting of all invoices for lunchrooms’ purchases. 

38. Checking of all monthly statistical reports of the school lunch- 
room program. 

39. Revision and signing of the visit reports of the lunchroom su- 
pervisor. 

40. Participating at the meetings and special courses offered for 
the lunchroom personnel. 

41. Checking of the monthly schedule of work of the lunchroom 
supervisor. 

42. Checking of the monthly report on absences of the lunchroom 
personnel. 


43. Evaluation of the work accomplished by the lunchroom per- 
sonnel. 

44. Organizing the delivery of books, material and equipment, and 
the handling of final reports at the end of the school year. 

45. Expediting of contracts for repairs in the lunchrooms. 

46. Inspection of repairs in the lunchrooms. 

47. Checking, authorizing, and signing the permits granted to 
teachers for study during the vacation period. 
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48. Checking and signing of monthly and yearly reports of special 
teachers of industrial arts, ‘home economics, physical education, vora. 
tional agriculture, school counselors, visiting teachers, and other su- 
pervisor s. 

49. Carrying out investigations referred by the central office in rela. 
tion to complaints or other matters or situations. 

50. The shoe and transportation programs organization. 

This enormous administrative task limits, in a marked way, the time 
that the superintendent of schools should devote to the supervision of 
educational activities and to the study of the factors which affect the 
teaching-learning situation. 

The overload of duties of an administrative nature limits the func. 
tion of orientation and guidance that the superintendent of schools 
must offer, especially to the new teachers and to the ever- -flowing 
change of impressions that must take place among the teaching per- 
sonnel in our district. 

I have pointed out the most important and urgent problems in 
the district level; but the solution of many of them is not to be found 
in the district level. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our school, judged 
on the basis of the multiple-service activities in which it partic ipates 
and by its great zeal for the integrated development of our students, 
is democracy and Christianity in active and constant action. 

Moreover, our school sy stem is in a constant process of self-evalua- 
tion. Its doors are wide open to receive children, adolescents, and 
adults. Furthermore, it is always ready to receive ideas which may 
render positive educational services. 

Our school is never indifferent to its problems. Its desire is to 
overcome them. Here lies its tie with the actual Puerto Rican situa- 
tion, in which every difficulty, every problem is a challenge to our 
best knowledge, to our best effort to excel. For this we rely on the 
faith of our people in education, fully backed by the government of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and aided by the magnificent and 
generous assistance of the American people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for the opportunity you 
have given me to bring before you this educational overview of the 
school district of San German. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. I just have one question. I notice 
that you have an evening school program for adults. 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that you conduct therein special classes in Eng- 
lish for migrants. 

Mr. Marto Mian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do most of the migrants, or most of those that plan 
to become migrants, attend that school? Do many of them attend 
that school ? 

Mr. Marto Miran. The migrants? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Marto Minan. That is the special name given by the depart 
ment of education. However, I do not say all of them are migrants, 
they go to the States. 


Mr. O’Brien. What I mean is this: do most of the people who plan 


to go to the mainland attend ? 
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Mr. Marto Minan. They are encouraged to attend for their own 
benefit to get acquainted with the E nglish language, which is a real 
problem | for them in the States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Several times I have mentioned or suggested 
it might be more desirable for people who go from Puerto Rico to the 
mainland to spread themselves around a little bit, rather than con- 
centrate in New York City, and each time my distinguished chairman 
of the full committee, I think, has the idea that I am trying to get rid 
of the New York City problem and add to those of the farmlands. 
Actually, that is not so. When I say rural areas, I am not thinking 
of just the farms, I am thinking of the smaller cities, the smaller 
— where if several hundred thousand of the people who j jam into 

New York City would go in smaller groups, there would be no prob- 
lem at all. Because I am convinced that there is no built-in juvenile 
delinquency apparatus in the young Puerto Rican. I think it is 
something that hi uppens after he gets subjected to the intolerable con- 
ditions in New York City. 

Is there any help along the line in the government or the schools 
of Puerto Rico where these people who are planning to migrate are 
urged to spread themselves around in the U nited States ? 

Mr. Marto Miran. I entirely agree with you in that regard, that 
is, in our Puerto Ricans going to different places i in the States. [ un- 
derstand that our government is planning to open offices in the States, 
in the different States, just to help these Puerto Ricans go to different 
places. And besides, in our class, we try to encourage them to think 
about other places, not to goto New York. 

May I give a reference to the problem of delinquency in New York 
because you mention it ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Marto Mitan. About the Puerto Ricans in New York City, I 
sincerely think that you have a very big problem there in New York 
in regard to delinquency. However, let’s take, for example, the 
Puerto Ricans going to New York. We have to consider that these 
Puerto Ricans who go to New York, some of them live here a rural 
life and when they go to the States, they have a problem of adaptation 
there in New York, they have to adapt themselves to the customs and 
tothe community life over there. 

Besides, they have to face another problem. For example, poor 
housing, the mingling with different nationalities, and besides, don’t 
forget that he is an adolescent who is aw ay from his homeland migrat- 
ing rand missing a great deal his land. It seems to me we have to 
consider that, for example, when discussing the problem of delin- 
quency in the States in connection with the Puerto Ricans. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you, sir, that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is not one of your native crops, I t hink it develops after 
it gets to New York City and I think it would develop with any 

nationality under the same circumstances in New York City. There 
is no question about it. But I do believe, and I believe very firmly, 
that the greatest happiness for those who go will be found in greater 
distribution of the people, knowing full well that people like to be 
with people who speak the same language and so forth. 

Mr. Marto Minan. You see, here in Puerto Rico, here in San Ger- 
main, we don’t have any juvenile delinquency. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I am glad to hear that. We have too much in the 
mainland. 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Mario, you are appointed to your position by 
the secretary of education of the Commonwealth / 

Mr. Mario Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. What were the qualifications ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. For appointment ¢ 

Mr. Asprnaty. What are the qualifications for anyone who is to he 
appointed to the position which you now hold ¢ 

Mr. Mario Minan. He should have an A.B. degree from a pro- 
fessional school and besides experience as teacher and assistant 
sig. epresarpae 

Mr. Asprnatu. Should he be also able to speak the Spanish and the 
English languages / 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Are those necessary qualifications ¢ 

Mr. Mario Minan. Surely; both languages are quite important to 
us. We need them. I do not think of any superintendent of schools 
without a knowledge of English. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I might advise, before I ask the next question, that 
I am a former schoolteacher and yesterday afternoon I had a yer 
pleasant afternoon down in Ponce with Mrs, Longo. ; 

Is priority attention given to the teaching of Spanish over English 
in your operation / 

Mr. Mario Mitan. No, sir: just the opposite. We are giving spe- 
cial attention to the teaching of English. English is a preferred 


subject in our schools and I say pre ferred because special attention | 


is given to it. Our government is assigning more money for the 
teaching of English. ‘Teachers appointed to teach English are the 
best qualified teachers. We have a special supervisor of English to 
give special orientation to these English teachers. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. What you are saying is that you do have spe. 
cial instructions for your teachers who are charged with teaching 
your pupils English? 

Mr. Mario Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. 

Mr. Marto Mitan. In order, of course, we have better teachers in 
English so we can have that way better English in our children, 

Coming back to the attention to the preferred subjects, in the 
junior high school, for example, we are giving 75 minutes ‘to English 
daily. W hy, for example, in Spanish they do not receive 75 minutes 
We are considering Spanish a cultural study so you see, though the 
Spanish language is our vernacular, however, we are giving more tt- 
tention to English. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Listen carefully to the next question. Has ther 
been any pronounced lessening of teaching of English in the last 20 
years than there was before that time? 
~ Mr. Marto Miran. Will you kindly repeat ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Has there been any pronounced lessening, has there 
been less attention given, to the teaching of English during the last 
20 years than there was before that time ? 

Mr. Marto Mian. You mean less attention to English? 
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Mr. AsprInaui. Yes. 4 f. 

Mr. Marto MILan. T do not think so. Here in Puerto Rico, we 
always have given special attention to the teaching of English. 

Mr, AsrrnALy. You see, the question was not that, the question was 
whether or not you are paying less attention to it than you did before 
1939. Let me ask the question this way. Did you pay more atten- 
tion in the public schools to the teaching of language before 1939 
than you have since 1939 ¢ 2 ten A 

Mr. Marto Minan. The only thing is that, of course, we are giving 
more attention and technical assistance to teachers in trying to get 
better qualified teachers and besides, we made scientific studies—— 

Mr. AspPrnaLL. You are not answering my question. You can 
answer with “yes” or “no” as far as you know. If you do not know, 
say SO. , : 
~ ‘Mr. Marto Miran. Ask me the question again. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. Have you given less attention to the teaching of 
English during the last 20 years than you did before 1939 ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. No. 

Mr. Asprnati. During the last 15 years, are you giving less at- 
tention during the last 15 years than you did before 1944? 

Mr. Marto Minan. No. 

Mr. Asprnatt. During the last 10 years, are you giving less at- 
tention during the last 10 years than you did before 1949 7 

Mr. Marto Minan. No. 

Mr, Asprnaty. During the last five years, are you giving less atten- 
tion today than you did before 1954? 

Mr. Marto Minan. No, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauy. That is all I want, thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarron. One question, Mr. Superintendent. At the top of 
page 8, you stated, “In Puerto Rico, during the last years school en- 
rollment and class rooms have doubled’, and so forth. I am just 
wondering if you have left out a figure there. Did you intend to get 
some number of years—in the last 10 years ¢ 

Mr. Marto Minan. Page 8? 

Mr. Wuarron. You say in the last years, which leaves it rather 
indefinite. 

Mr. Marto Miran. What paragraph ? 

Mr. Warton. First line, 

Mr. Marto Mian. I mean in about 10 years. 

Mr. Wiarton. Thank you. 

Mr. Marto Miran. A decade. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have difficulty in securing English instructors? 

Mr. Marto Miran. In San German? No. 

Mrs. Prost. You have plenty of them ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. And I have the professional preparation of 89 
teachers of English we have in San German. 

Mrs. Prost. You are providing English in every one of your schools, 
both urban and rural? 

Mr. Marto Miran. Yes. 

Mrs. Prosr. I should also like to ask how many grades do you pro- 
vide your students in the rural schools, one through three grades, or 
one through eight ? ' " 
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_Mr. Marto Miran. In general, the elementary school comprises the 
six elementary grades. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have some schools with one to three grade 
in your rural areas 4 

Mr. Marto Mitan. We have two or three isolated schools and 
those children, for example, once they finish the third grade, they ar 
given transportation to go to the nearest centers. So, they are given 
the opportunity to finish at least the elementary schools. j 

Mrs. Prost. And do you provide transportation with the excep. 
tion of two or three isolated schools ? 

Mr. Mario Miran. I mean we give special attention and transpor. 
tation to the children in those isolated schools, for example, where we 
have primary grades up to the third. When they finish the thir 
grade, they need to continue into the fourth grade. There is no fourth 
grade in that school, so we give transportation facilities to those chil. 
dren to move toa nearby center. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is very interesting. You do a better job, eyi- 
dently, than they are able to do in the Ponce area. 

Mr. Marto Miran. I know Mrs. Longo is doing wonderfully. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do the students of the San German School Distrie¢ 
recite the pledge of allegiance to the U.S. flag and sing the national 
anthem at each assembly / 

Mr. Marto Minan. No. We have the oath of allegiance occasion. 
ally. That is in very special occasions. We don’t believe it quite 
necessary to have the oath of allegiance daily because it may be 
translated into a routine activity. You know, of course, I am ‘glad 
to see that in this committee we have three educators who ave well 


acquainted with educational training—a routine activity loses signifi. | 


cance. Therefore, we are using the oath of allegiance, and just to 
prove it, I bring with me, for example, programs held in our schools 
where we have had the oath of allegiance in this special occasion. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately how many special occasions do you 
have per year ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. That depends. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately how many 4 


Mr. Marto Minan. Well, maybe 25, 30, 50, 100. You see, for ex- 


ample, last week we have about four or five special occasions and ) 


there are the programs indicating already held occasions, and there 
you have the oath of allegiance. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Milan, will you please give for the record, a 
Spanish translation of the pledge of allegiance ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. I have it here because we especially use the 
pledge of allegiance in the elementary grades. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentlelady yield ? 

Mrs. Prosr. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know whether it bears on the subject or 
not, but I know that in my home one of the things that annoys me 
the most when I am watching a prizefight and I see a typical prize 
fight crowd and a couple of people getting ready to butcher one ar- 
other in the ring, they stop everything while they play the Sta 
Spangled Banner. To me that is an example of playing the Stat 
Spangled Banner just for the sake of playing it, and it does not meal 
a thing. [Applause. | 
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Mr. Marto Mitan. Here, we have the oath of allegiance in Spanish. 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Powell? | 

Mr. Powett. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent this oath be 
made a part of the record in Spanish and given to the clerk. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


JURAMENTO DE LA BANDERA AMERICANA 


Prometo fidelidad a la bandera de los Estados Unidos de América, a la 
Republica que elle representa, una nacién, baja Dios indivisible, con libertad y 
justicia para todos. ou : | 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty, 
and justice for all. 


JURAMENTO DE LA BANDERA PUERTORRIQUENA 


Prometo fidelidad a la bandera del Estado Libre Asociado de Puerto Rico y 
a los principios que ella representa, paz y justicia para todos. 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and to the 
principles which it represents, peace and justice for all. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Will the gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. Prost. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Asprnatt. You have given to us also the pledge of allegiance 
which they give to the fiag of Puerto Rico immediately following the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United States? 

Mr. Marto Mitan. Yes, sir; both flags receive the oath of allegiance. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I heard them given twice yesterday down in Ponce 
and it really was quite exhilarating, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Marto Minan. I sent the telegram to Mr. O’Brien yesterday to 
Ponce inviting the committee to visit our schools in San German and 
I was glad to hear from Mr. O’Brien that probably Mr. Aspinall and, 
I do not know somebody else, will be visiting our schools tomorrow. 
So, you will have a chance to see closely what is being done in our 
schools. 

Mr. O’Brren. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. Prosr. I vield. 

Mr. O’Brren. You somewhat embarrass me. I did suggest that Mr. 
Aspinall might be interested, but I neglected, up to this moment, to 
mention it to him. My chairman says that I do that quite often to 
him. But I did mention his name because I know of his profound 
interest in the schools. He is a former educator himself and some- 
times on this committee, I believe, he still is an educator. 

Mr. Marto Miran. You can be sure that the visits will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman, thank 
you very much. 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westtanp. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Milan, I have read these ad- 
ministrative duties, all 50 of them. My first question is what do you 
do in your spare time? 

Mr. Marto Mizan. Work. I reach my office long before 6 a.m. 

Mr. WestLanv. We have a saying in the States we call redtape, we 
are always trying to cut and seldom seem to do so. It seems to me 
you have gotten way ahead of us here with this sort of thing. 
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First of all, though, I want to ask you, what is your relationship 
with the school director of the municipality 4 

Mr. Marto MILAN. Very close relationships with the municipal goy. 
ernment. We are really happy and lucky to have such officers at the 
head of the municipal government. Although the municipal govern. 
ment is not charged for the responsibility of the educational program, 
however, they are contributing to the education in San German. Fo 
example, last year, they contributed $6,000 and this year during the} 
months the government h: eee ibuted $3,000. 

Mr. WesTLAND. You see, I do not think th: at $6,000 or $7,000 out of 
a budget of $212,000 is a very substantial contribution to a schoo] 
system, 3 or 314 percent in my opinion, for whatever it is worth, js 
not a substanti: i contribution to a school program. 

Do you have a thing similar to what we call a parent-teache 
association ¢ 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Westianp. Will you describe it a little ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. We have a parent-teacher association in all of 
our schools and they are doing a very splendid work. 

Mr. Westianp. In the rural schools? 

Mr. Marto Minan. In the rural and urban schools. 

Mr. Westianp. Both? 

Mr. Marto Miran. Yes. I wish you stay here and visit, for ex. 
ample, some of the parent-teacher associations and see them at work 
I will take you, for example, to San German where we have a class. 
room which was built by the PTA and they work over there. 

Mr. Westianp. It has been my experience if you can get the women 
of the area interested in the school problems—and they generally 
are—they will make their husbands get to work to do something 
about it. 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes. 

Mr. Westrianp. One other question. Several times in your de 
scription of your administrative load, you speak of a trust fund, 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes,sir. 

Mr. WestLanp. Just what is thistrust fund ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. This trust fund is an amount of money pr- 
vided by the municipal government and in San German is around 
$6,000 and this fund is used to buy small quantities of ied 
school materials, minor repairs. But the really big responsibility of 
buying equipment and building classrooms is not locally found, it 
belongs to the central government. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Is this trust fund turned over to the municipality 
for administration ? 


— 


Mr. Marro Mian. It is the municipality and then together in coop: | 


eration with the school director, we use that trust fund. 

Mr. Westrianp. But he has to go through you and get your OK 
on it before he can spend that money, is that right ? 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WestiaNnp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powerex. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Uttman. Just a few questions. 
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First, you have three classes in your junior high school, is that right, 
7,8, and 9? 

Mr. Marto Manan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uriman. Let us take a student who wants to take the mini- 
mum of English, as little as possible. In the 3-year period, what 
would be the minimum, what would be the least he would be required 
to take? gEN : 

Mr. Marto Minan. In junior high school ? 

Mr. Uruman. Yes. 

Mr. Marto Minan. He has to take three English, 7, 8, and 
English is ac ompulsory, required subject. 

Mr. U LLMAN. Ineach class? 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Utiuman. The same question in high school. Assuming he 
wants the minimum in the 3 years of high school, how much would he 
have to take ? 

Mr. Marto Mian. In the high school, in the senior high school, 
English 10 and 11 are required. Let me point this out. English 12 
is an elective subject. I wish to say just to show you how interested 
our pupils are in English, that out ‘of 148 students in the 12th grade, 
127 are taking E nglish 12. It seems to me that proves they have a 
true liking for English. 

Mr. Uttman. Lam very happy to hear that. 

Now, some statistics on your school system. You gave us the 
total number, could you give me the figures of the number of chil- 
dren who started the * grade this fall in your school system. 

Mr. Marto Mian. I didn’t bring those numbers with me. I just 
brought the whole enrollment of the five levels, but I didn’t know. If 
you want, I may y submit it. 

Mr. Utieman. I wish you would do that, the number who started, 
the number who graduated from grade school, the number who gradu- 
ated from junior high and the number who graduated from senior 
high school. 

Mr. Marto Mitan. You are interested perhaps, in the mortality ? 

Mr. Untman. That is right. I would like to have the mortality 
figures. Would you say those figures would represent an average 
mortality ? 

Mr. Mario Minan. The mortality in our schools for the last* year 
is4.7 percent which I consider a normal situation. 

Mr. Uttman. The mortality in what group? 

Mr. Marto Minan. In all grades from the 1st up to the 12th. 

Mr. Uttman. Through the 12th. 

Mr. Mario Mitan. Yes sir. 

Mr. Urtman. That is per year. 

Mr. Marto Minan. Yes, for the whole year 

Mr. Uttman. What I am driving at, is that the total difference be- 
tween the first and the Br aduates, 

Mr. Marto Mian. I do not have those numbers here, but if you 
want, of course, I will be glad to prepare a study stating the first 
graders compared with graduate students. 

Mr. Uttman. Fine. 

(See appendix. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernés? 

Mr. Frrnoés. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, for a very fine presentation, 

Before moving on to the next subject, which is labor employment 
and unemployment, and population, we will take a 5-minute recegsg 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair recognizes Seuator Garcia Mendez for 
the gg pen of making a request of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. Garcta Menvez. Mr. Chairman, this is just to request respect- 
fully from the committee that the testimony of Mr. Jose A. Poventud, 
which has been scheduled for testimony tomorrow, he is sending it in 
in writing and he told me over the telephone to please ask the com- 
mittee to print the written testimony in the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the testimony referred to will be 
printed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Garcia Menpez. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

PoncE, P.R., December 10, 1959, 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, care of Condado 
Beach Hotel, Santurce, P.R. 

DeEaR Mr. O’Brien: A telephone call from San-German late yesterday, by the 
president of our Republican Statehood Party, Hon. Miguel A. Garcia Méndez, 
advised that a brief statement by the undersigned concerning the Fernés-Murray 
bill, now under the scrutiny of your learned House subcommittee, would be 
welcomed. This opportunity, though only available within a few hours, is deeply 
appreciated. I had the pleasure of meeting you last Tuesday night at Melia’s 
Hotel, Ponce, through the courtesy of Mr. Garcia Méndez, who then kindly 
referred to my law practice in this territory for a good many years. 

Knowing that divers statements and the lengthy testimony poured into your 
ears during the subcommittee’s recent hearings, have covered most, if not all, of 
the points involved in the Ferndés bill, I shall now merely try to briefly touch 
upon a few legal aspects related to the proposed legislation. And shall also avoid 
entering into the economic or political fields, except by proudly alluding to my 
firm stand for real liberty, progress, and security in this island through the 
blessings of statehood. 

The reasoned result of a brief sifting of the Fernés-Murray measure, aimed at 
virtually replacing the Puerto Rico-Federal Relations Act, is that— 

1. There is no constitutional basis for the claim that Puerto Rico has 
ceased to be a territory of the United States. It can really be nothing else 
than a territory, though as yet unincorporated, under the complete jurisdic- 
tion of Congress (U.S. Constitution, art. IV, sec. 3, cl. 2). This necessarily 
means that Congress continues to possess its absolute, plenary power over 
Puerto Rico, including authority to even repeal law 600 and to veto any act 
of the insular legislature if and when deemed harmful or unwise. (Hooven 
é& Allison Co. v. Evatt (1945), 89 L. ed. 1252, 1258, 1259; Cases v. U.S. (1942), 
131 F. 2d 916, cert. den. 87 L. ed. 1718; Crespo v. U.S. (1945), 151 F. 2d 4, 
45; N.L.R.B. vy. Padin Co. (1947), 161 F. 2d 353: Buscaglia vy. Ballester 
(1947), 162 F. 2d 805, 807.) The Congress is not permitted to abdicate or 
to transfer to others the essential legislative functions with which it is 
vested. It may delegate to local legislative bodies broad jurisdiction over 
territories and ceded areas so long as it retains ample power to provide, 
alter, and revoke the local legislation. United States v. Sharpnack ( (1958), 
2 L. ed. 2d 283, 289). Congress is also empowered to investigate potential 
threats to republican form of governments in the States and territories. 
Barsky v. U.S. ( (1948), 167 F. 2d 241, 246, cert. den. 92 L. ed. 1767.) More 
over, authority to legislate respecting Puerto Rico was further reserved, 
though unnecessarily, by section 9 of the Federal Relations Act. 

2. The information imparted by the above cited cases, unquestionably 
shows: , 

(a) That the so-called compact between the people of Puerto Rico and 
Congress amounts to nothing more than a means chosen by Congress 12 
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lieu of direct legislation to be applied to this island subject to congres- 
sional will. For that reason, it was aptly designated as “in the nature 
of a compact” ; 

(b) As already pointed out, Congress may constitutionally and uni- 
laterally change or amend everything done or adopted locally by virtue 
of the congressional powers delegated to Puerto Rico under law 600, 
the statutory cornerstone of the Commonwealth ; and 

(c) As likewise appears from the legislative history and Senate report 
on law 600, it was there made clear that the political status of Puerto 
Rico was not fundamentally altered or modified. (See, 1950, U.S. 
Congressional Service 2682. ) 

3. The tendency of the new bill seems to be to achieve, by steps, govern- 
ment without limit, i.e., without congressional intervention. And this effort 
may succeed unless constructive oppostion stops it; otherwise it will grow 
by default. The new bill even purports to restrict the undeniable power of 
Congress and of islanders to finally pass judgment at the polls on the vital 
question of Puerto Rico's ultimate, irrevocable political status. The present 
measure calls for attention to the status problem when our per capita income 
shall equal that of any State of the Union. But article IV, section 3, 
clause 1, of the Federal Constitution unconditionally bestows unlimited 
authority upon Congress to admit new States into the Union and, certainly, 
no limitation may constitutionally be placed on this supreme power delegated 
to the Congress, except the implied one that new States must enjoy absolute 
political equality with the other States. In re Los Angeles Lumber Products 
Co. (45 F. Supp. at p. 78). 

4, Supporters of the pending bill often refer to a decision of the United 
Nations supposedly recognizing that Puerto Rico, after adopting its new 
constitution under law 60, ceased to be a dependent territory of the United 
States. However, the General Assembly, in its resolution, was quite careful 
‘not to commit itself on the issue of whether Puerto Rico was fully self- 
governing, limiting itself merely to the statement that, under the circum- 
stances, submission of information would no longer be appropriate.” See 
International Conciliation, No. 499, September 1954, page 98 bottom, 99. 

It is believed that all truthful information submitted to the House subeom- 
mittee will help clearing up any conflicting statements urged at the hearings on 
the pending bill. For the only loyalty with power to safeguard the people’s 
prerogatives, is loyalty to truth. 

In closing, it is hoped that your enjoyment of our excellent, attractive climate, 
beautiful sceneries and landscapes, may prompt you all to come again to this 
Pearl of the Antilles; but then for a more cheerful sojourn, free from the impact 
of the island’s complicated political problems. Of course, we would here feel 
happier if, upon your next visit, it could be ours and your good fortunte to find 
this progressive Commonwealth converted into a permanent part and parcel of 
the indestructible Union of American States. I feel sure you would then discover 
us here regularly meeting our responsibilities and our State expenses, without 
operating in the red. 

With very best wishes to you and the other distinguished members of the 
House subcommittee, I beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

José A. POVENTUD. 

P.S.—It has been suggested that, by way of additional information, exhibit I 
be attached hereto. 


ExnHisit I 


ANOTHER WAY OF IMPAIRING THE POWER OF CONGRESS THROUGH THE ARGUMENT 
or A Farr ACCOMPLI 


In 1951, reports were prepared by the School of Public Management of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences of the University of Puerto Rico and submitted to 
the constituent assembly then in session. 

One of them stated that “neither in law 600 nor in the deliberations of Con- 
gress an answer was given to the problem of how to amend in the future the 
Federal Relations Act. In the light of article 1 giving the act the character of 
a compact recognizing the ‘principle of government by consent,’ all subsequent 
Provisions, including article 4, were affected by that general statement. It 
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could be argued that said act is excluded from the compact because article 4 
makes an exception of the clauses of the Jones Act that will continue in full 
force and effect. * * *” 

“It can also be argued that the phrase ‘in the nature of a compact’ is limited 
by the immediately following clause: ‘so that the people of Puerto Rico may 
organize a government pursuant to a constitution of their own adoption,’ But 
this argument is answered with the most important indication informed by the 
requisite of submitting all the provisions of the act to ratification by the Puerto 
Rican voters. 

“Considering the pros and cons, if has to be acknowledged that law 600 is 
ambiguous in this aspect and permits the interpretation that excludes the Fed- 
eral Relations Act from the compact, as well as the one considering it an integral 
part of the compact. Congress did not indicate commitment not to modify said 
relations without the approval of the people of Puerto Rico and it may be as. 
sumed that Congress had in mind to retain its jurisdiction to legislate with 
respect to Federal relations notwithstanding law 600. * * * 

“If the people decide to clarify the will of Congress (the report continues) 
the matter should be submitted now in the constitutional document itself or in 
a separate petition. * * * The clarification can be obtained on the basis of one 
of the following alternatives: 

“(1) Stating that the Federal Relations Act is part of the compact and that 
it can be modified only by mutual consent. 

“(2) Using the same words as in 1 above, but in addition specifying a pro. 
cedure to the effect that before any amendment be enforced legally, it should be 
ratified by the people of Puerto Rico in a referendum and approved by Con. 
gress. * * * 

“It should be noticed that these two formulas would grant Puerto Rico a 
special position, in comparison with the States, in view of the fact that their 
Federal relations are governed by the Federal Constitution and not by agree. 
ment between each State and the Federal Government. They can only be 
amended by the procedure established in the Constitution, requiring the approval 
of the people of the United States and not that of the people of a particular 
State. * * * 

“It is also suggested that the petition be made in a separate document for 
these reasons: 

“(a) Because amendment of the Federal Relations Act is not strictly com- 
patible with law 600, which is the basis of the constitution. 

“(b) The inclusion of said proposition in the constitution might interfere 
with the approval of the constitution itself. For example, if Congress were in 
no disposition to accept the principle of mutual consent with respect to the 
amendments to the Federal Relations Act, it might express its disapproval re 
jecting the constitution as a whole. 

“(¢c) The inclusion of the proposed amendments in the constitution would 
question the right of Puerto Rico to unilaterally amend its constitution, because 
changes in the Federal Relations Act, by their own nature, presuppose the 
express consent of Congress.” (See La Neuva Constituci6n de Puerto Rico, 
pp. 65-68. ) 

When the constitution was submitted to the Congress nothing of that sort was 
done. To the contrary, it was admitted that Congress by its own initiative (sua 
sponte) could step in and legislate when necessary. Such admission was made 
by those most interested in the approval of the new legislation. 

It is now that an attempt is being made to use both procedures with the same 
original intention: 

First. Specifying that the amendments will be previously ratified through 
referendum before being effective ; and 

Second. By simply stating that the Federal Relations Act is part of the 
compact, thus attempting to impair the Federal power to legislate for Puerto 
Rico; and even more than that, totally abrogating the Federal Relations Act 
and substituting it by a new act titled “A Compact With the United States.” 

The “fait accompli” would be then a simple argument based on the principle 
of res ipsa loquitur. 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I have a request from a young man 


living here in San German, Eddie Palmer, and several other persons 
who have filed a petition representing themselves. Their group 38 
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known as the Committee on Human Defense Against Housing Proj- 
ects. He asked if I would submit it to the committee for submission 
for the record, providing there are no objections. 
Mr. O’Brien. With the usual reservations, unless there is an objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
(Document referred to follows:) 


CoMMITTEE FOR HUMAN DEFENSE AGAINST HOUSING PROJECTS 


SAN GERMAN, P.R., 
December 9, 1959. 

Subject: Memorandum ; 

Re Urban Renewal Crop of Puerto Rico Procedures 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, ; : 

President, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, Inter-American University, 
San German, P.R. 

Sm: The below signers feel privileged in addressing you in order to present 
this memorandum in relation of which we consider the violation on our civil 
rights by the Puerto Rico Urban Renewal Authority. This agency provides from 
the 412 law, so that is controlled by the provisions of the Federal law. We 
don't mean with this that the Federal Housing Authority of your Nation agrees 
with the antidemocratic procedures of this insular corporation. But we know 
that this project is done in this town upon the desires of the people from the 
affected zone, with the good view of the local housing authority (Puerto Rican 
Urban Renewal Corp.) and the Commonwealth of the Puerto Rican government. 

We want from this honorable committee an audition seeking the truth in the 
procedures; you investigate the Puerto Rican people’s problems and the func- 
tions of the different agencies of the government. We are well prepared to be 
in front of this audition in order to answer any question you want in relation to 
the function of the Urban Renewal and Housing Corp. of Puerto Rico. 

In this town of San German, in the year of 1956, the Puerto Rico Urban Re- 
newal Housing Authority, now called the Urban Renewal and Housing Corp. 
made a meeting (public) with the people of the Santa Rosa zone. In this meet- 
ing the Urban Renewal and Housing Authority presented the project to renewal 
to be carried out in the zone indicated before. 

All of the people affected by this project were present at this meeting, and 
after hearing all the information given by the officers made clear the opposition 
to this project. However, the corporation went on with the project and today 
we have a project of total destruction of 517 houses in this zone. 

We understand that when the Congress created the 412 Federal law, they 
made it with the purpose of improving the modus vivendi of those people who 
live in this zone where the accomplishment of this law would be affected. 

Through this writing we raise our voices because the Puerto Rico Urban Re- 
newal and Housing Corp. is doing against the citizens of this zone, the following 
procedures in order to carry out the project of the Santa Rosa PRR2 project of 
the Puerto Rico Urban Renewal Corp. 

1, All our houses were marked with numbers and letters by the corporation 
without the authority of their owners. 

2. All the houses were taxed by the corporation without any direct or in- 
direct intervention of their owners. This was made by the tax fixers paid by the 
corporation. 

3. There is an ordinance of which the affected people don’t have any knowl- 
edge because it never has been published through any means such as newspapers, 
radio, or TV. 

4. The employees of the corporation tell the people of this zone that they will 
be expelled en masse and we understand that this is an official policy. 

5. The corporation offers to us apartments in public houses in which we are 
going to pay money that we don’t have to pay at our houses. 

6. Also they offer to us parcels upon minimum conditions without streets, 
water sources, and other things which we have in this zone of Santa Rosa. 

7. Many houses have been closed without filling the requisites appointed in 
the 128 law of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. By means of this closing the 


citizens affected don’t have the right to make the use of his property as he 
would like to. 
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These violations of our civil rights and many other reasons obliged us ty 


refer this problem to this committee on the assurance it will make an investiga. 


tion on this matter. 

We must thank you on your attention given to our memorandum. 

Respectfully yours, 
EppIe PALMER, 
(And 13 others), 

Mr. O’Brien. The next order of business will be on labor, employ- 
ment, unemployment; population under the heading I have just mep. 
tioned and the witnesses will be Mr. Enrique Torres Irizarry, admip. 
istrator, office of the department of labor, Mayaquez district, and My. 


Jose Matos Cintron, manager, office of employment security, Mays. | 


guez district. 
Gentlemen, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ENRIQUE TORRES IRIZARRY, ADMINISTRATOR, 
MAYAGUEZ AREA, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, DEPART. 
MENT OF LABOR, COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO; ACccoy. 
PANIED BY JOSE MATOS CINTRON, MANAGER, OFFICE op 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Mr. Inizarry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 


Enrique Torres Irizarry, administrator of the Mayaguez area for the | 


Bureau of Labor Standards of the Department of Labor of the Com. 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

In preparation of this information, I have been assisted by Mr 
Jose Matos Cintron, manager of the Mayaguez office of the depart- 
ment’s bureau of employment security, following the suggestions out- 
lined in the committee’s letter to him of October 12. Mr. Matos Cin- 
tron is here with me today, and he will be most happy to answer any 
questions which the committee may have that relate more specifically 
to the functions and programs which he is responsible for. I am also 
enclosing some statistical tables which give more information on some 
of the points I will discuss. 

The Mayaguez area, which I administer, covers 16 municipalities, 
comprising a land area of 751 square miles—22 percent of the total 


land area of Puerto Rico. The 1950 census showed the population of | 


this area to be 412,232—19 percent of the total population of the 
island. The population of the area at that time was 29 percent urban 
and 71 percent rural. 

The area consists of the westernmost part of Puerto Rico, running 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the north to the Caribbean Sea on the 
south. The topography ranges from mountains in the interior to 


— 


wide plains along the west and southwest coasts. Some valleys and | 


plains are found inland, but they are small. The climate varies from 
mildly cool in the mountain areas to warm on the coastal plains. At 
nual rainfall varies from about 50 inches in some parts of the area to 
over 100 inches in others. 

The area as a whole is primarily agricultural. On the coastal 
plains and in the foothills, sugarcane is the predominant agricultural 
product. In the mountainous region, coffee is the major product, bit 
diverse food crops and cattle are also found. In 1950, the Mayaguel 


area included nearly 13,000 farms and accounted for over one-fifth of 


all agricultural wages and salaries in Puerto Rico. 
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With respect to manufacturing activities, there were 328 manufac- 
turing establishments located in the area in October 1958, according 
to the latest completed census conducted by our bureau of labor 
statistics. These industries were employing 3,388 workers. They 
accounted for 17 percent of the island’s manufacturing establishments, 
and 12 percent of the workers employed in manufacturing industries. 

The area’s major manufacturing industry is apparel and related 
products, employing over 3,500 factory workers. Second is food and 
kindred products, employing over 2,000. And third, leather prod- 
ucts, employing nearly 400. The remaining manufacturing workers 
are found in a variety of industries, including lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, furniture and fixtures, stone, clay, and glass products, and metal 
products. — ey a 

Comparisons with the census of manufacturing industries conducted 
in October 1957 show the following with respect to the Mayaguez 
area: The number of manufacturing establishments has declined dur- 
ing the year from 377 in 1957 to 328 in 1958, a decrease of 13 percent. 
Correspondingly, manufacturing employment fell from 9,871 in 1957 
to 8,388, a decrease of 15 percent. These changes seem to reflect the 
recession which was occurring on the mainland during this period. 

At the same time, there has been a notable increase in both hourly 
and weekly earnings. Average hourly earnings of production work- 
ers were 67.6 cents in 1957 and increased to 74.7 cents in 1958, a rise 
of 11 percent. Average weekly earnings similarly climbed from 
$99.24 in 1957 to $23.53 in 1958, an increase of 6 percent. This has 
continued the trend of steady, rapid increases in earnings which have 
been shown each year since annual censuses of manufacturing were 
begun in October 1952. The changes between 1952 and 1958 were 
from 39 cents in average hourly earnings to 74.7 cents, a rise of 92 
percent, and from $13.18 in average weekly earnings to $23.53, an 
increase of 79 percent. After allowing for increases in the cost of 
living, these figures represent a rise of 62 percent in real weekly 
income. 

A major trend in the employment situation in the Mayaguez area, 
as in other parts of Puerto Rico, has been a continuing drop in the 
number of women employed in the home needlework industry. 
Although exact employment data are not available, the decrease in the 
number of permits issued for home needlework provides a good index. 
During the fiscal year 1958-59 our office issued 2,286 permits for home- 
workers. Compared with the 6,054 permits issued in 1953-54, this 
represents a drop of 62 percent during this 5-year period. 

I should like to say a few words here about my work. As a labor 
standards area administrator, it is my responsibility to promote and 
enforce compliance with labor standards legislation. In the Maya- 
guez area we have 5 offices and 10 investigators. During the fiscal 
year 1958-59 we made a total of 4,789 inspections and reinspections of 
manufacturing firms, commercial businesses, farms, and homeworkers. 
Approximately 2,570 different establishments were inspected, in which 
over 13,000 workers were employed. A total of 1,251 wage claims 
were filed with our offices during the year, and 975 were settled. As 


a result of these claims, the workers were able to obtain a total of 
$43,729.67. 
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As this very brief summary may help to indicate, we not only haye 
modern labor legislation on the books but we are also actively endeay. 
oring to assure its compliance. 

Let me turn now to the general labor force situation. For this pur. 
pose our regional data are limited to the municipality of Mayaguey, 
which is also often referred to as the Mayaguez labor market area and 
the Mayaguez metropolitan area. 

The area includes the city of Mayaguez and 20 adjacent barios 
which are minor civil divisions. In 1950, the population of the mp. 
nicipality of Mayaguez was 87,300, of whom nearly 60,000 persons 
lived in the city of Mayaguez itself. The municipality was 68 per: 
cent urban and 32 percent rural. 

Mayaguez is an important manufacturing, commercial, trading, and 
educational center. It is the site of the first nuclear center in Latin 
America, at the College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts of the 
University of Puerto Rico. It is within commuting distance of the 
Inter-American University here in San German. In the city itself, 
the vocational high school offers a wide variety of courses; it is mak. 
ing a substantial ‘contr ibution, for example, to the tr aining of sewing 
machine operators for the apparel industry. 

Apparel is the principal manufacturing industry in the munici- 
pality, employing an estimated 3,000 out of 5,600 manufacturing 
workers in September 1959, of whom about 450 are home needle. 
workers. Food and kindred products ranks second, with 1,300 em- 
ployees. In the nonmanufacturing sector, contract construction, 
wholesale and retail trade, and government account for the majority 
of workers. Agriculture is less. important in the municipality than 
in the entire Mayaguez area described previously, since the major 
part of the metropolitan area is urban. 

During the past year, between September 1958 and September 1959, 
the employment situation in the municipality has improved consid- 
erably; employment increased by an estimated 7 percent and unen- 
ployment dropped 11 percent. As a proportion of the labor force, 
unemployment declined from 14.3 to 12.1 percent. 

All of the increased employment occurred in the nonagricultural 
sector, with agriculture remaining at the same level. Employment 
of wage and salaried workers in manufacturing rose 12 percent, and 
in nonmanufacturing, 10 percent. The principal increases occurred 
in factory work in the apparel industry and in contract construction. 
The projected establishment of a number of new factories, primarily 
in the apparel industry, is expected to further increase job oppor- 
tunities in the area. 

The unemployment situation has also been alleviated by the unem- 
ployment compensation program under which payments began in 
January 1959, and by the seasonal referral of agricultural workers 
who work on farms in the U.S. mainland during the peak season 
there, which corresponds with the offseason in sugarcane here. 

In the area covered by the Mayaguez office of the Bureau of En- 
ployment Security, w hich includes 0 of the 16 municipalities covered 
by my office, an average of 1,272 seasonal farm workers a year have 
gone ‘under contract to the mainland during the past 4 years. The 
number going each year depends on orders received through the m- 
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chinery of the U.S. Employment Service, which, in turn, reflect farm 
labor conditions on the mainland. 

To summarize: the Mayaguez area is experiencing changes which 
correspond to those generally found throughout Puerto Rico. Bas- 
ically, these represent decreasing employment in the low-wage sectors 
of the economy—primarily agriculture and home needlework—and 
increasing employment in the higher wage manufacturing and com- 
mercial sectors. : 

I greatly appreciate having had this opportunity to present this 
information to the committee, and Mr. Matos Cintron and I should 
be glad to try to answer any questions that you might have. 

(Exhibits referred to follow :) 


TABLE 1.—Municipalities comprising Mayaguez area’ 


1, Aguada 7. Lajas 13. Rincén 

2. Aguadilla 8. Lares 14. Sabana Grande 
8, Afiasco 9. Las Marias 15. San German 

4. Cabo Rojo 10. Maricao 16. San Sebastian 
5, Hormigueros 11. Mayaguez 

6. Isabela 12. Moca 


1 As defined by the Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


Taste 2.—Population, urban and rural, and labor force, by municipality: 1950— 
Mayaguez area 











| | | 
Civilian labor force 
Municipality | Total | Urban Rural : a _ 

} | | | | 

| | Total Male | Female 
Puerto Rico. _..__--- Scat .--|2, 210,703 | 894,813 |1,315,890 | 591,909 | 453,483 | 138, 426 
SS , | 20,743 | 3,178 | 17,565 6, 633 4, 426 2, 207 
Aguadilla.__- covisienh: 44307) S02976 26, 081 11, 332 8, 180 3, 152 
Afiasco...._- ‘ | 17,235 | 3,463 | 13,772 | 5, 472 3, 693 1,779 
Cabo Rojo-- | 29, 546 4,797 | 24,749 9, 311 5, 956 3, 355 
Hormigueros___.-- = | 6,916 |_- | 6, 916 2, 235 1, 562 | 673 
Isabela... } 29, 1138 | 6,895 | 22,218 | 8, 280 | 5, 605 | 2, 675 
Eso ca de aa ; } 16,326 |... 16, 326 5, 297 3, 329 | 1, 968 
~--| 29,951 | 3,836 | 26, 115 | 7,190 | 5, 924 1, 266 
Las Marfas_.-.--- 5 dl ‘ .---| 10,807 | ‘ 10, 807 2, 945 | 2, 293 | 652 
Maricao. - -__- ‘ ‘ a 7, 403 | | 7, 403 1, 707 | 1, 492 215 
Mayaguez. ._- .-| 87,307 | 58,944} 28,363! 27,906] 17.930 9, 976 
Moca......... ‘ --| 21,614 | |} 21,614] 5,392} 4,594 798 
Rincon... ..__-- ab ia eel 9, 888 |__. 9, 888 3, 100 | 1,917 | 1, 183 
Sabana Grande. 16, 097 | 4, 867 1, 230 | 4, 563 | 2, 898 | 1, 655 
San German_- codices ” 29,553 | 8,872 20,681 | 9,604) 6,272 3, 332 
San Sebastian____. 35, 376 5,206 | 30,170 9,960 | 7,679 2, 281 

Total, Mayaguez area_............- | 412,232 | 118,334 | 293,898 | 120,917} 83,750 | 37, 167 
! 








Source: 1950 Census of Population. Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population. Parts 51-54, Territories 
and Possessions. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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TABLE 3.—Geographic, climatic, and agricultural characteristics—Mayaguez 


























area 
Land Annual 
area Annual | average | Number Principal products according to 
Municipalities square rainfall | temper- | of farms volume of production — 
miles average ature 
Cur) 
Puerto Rico. ._---- | 3,423] 76.3 74. 47 (!) 
RINE 8 so stein 30 (*) (‘) 941 | Sugarcane, coffee, cattle, food crops 
Aguadilla.......-..} 36 2 66. 23 77.2 578 | Sugarcane, cattle, food crops, ey 
BOO ae sannc 40 () (1) 649 | Sugarcane, coffee, food crops. 
Cabo Rojo-_._.----- 7 2 66. 14 (0) 647 | Sugarcane, cattle, food crops. 
Hormigueros--.--- | 11 3) () 151 Do. 
aes es 56 | 273.28 76.0 884 | Sugarcane, eggs, food crops. 
US eee 61 52. 84 | 75. 2 360 | (4). 
ee ee ee 62 91. 96 74.1 1,776 | Sugarcane, coffee, citrics, food crops 
Las Marfas-.-.------ 47 | (1) (1) 976 | (1). e 
Maricao- -.....---.| 37 | 2106.91 | (1) 542 | Coffee, poultry, food crops. 
Mayaguez. ----- 76 80. 88 | 76.5 1,085 | Sugarcane, coffee, poultry, food crops 
es -| 50 | () (1) 1,048 | Sugarcane, citrics, food crops. : 
Co ee icone 14 | (1) (1) 403 | Sugarcane, poultry, food crops. 
Sabana Grande..__| 3; © | 364 Do. 
San Germ4n_-__--- 54 | 71.07 77.3 857 Do. 
San Sebastian---__- 71 93.78 (4) 1, 660 Do. 
Mayaguez area--| 751 () (') 12,921 | Sugarcane, coffee, cattle, poultry, eggs 
citries, food crops. zs ; 


1 Not available. 
2 Average of 2 or more measuring points in municipality. 


Sources: Area: 1950 Census of Population. Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population. Pts. 51-54, Terri- 
tories and Possessions. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953. Climate: Puerto Rico Sta- 
tistical Yearbook: 1958. San Juan: Puerto Rico Planning Board, Bureau of Economies and Statistics 
Farms: 1950 U.S. Census of Agriculture. Vol. VI, Territories and Possessions. Pts. 34-35, Puerto Rico. 
Principal products: Informe Estadfstico del Uso de la Tierra (por municipios). San Juan: Depto. de 
Agricultura y Comercio, Divisién de Economfa Agricola, Seccién Uso Cientifico de la Tierra, 


TABLE 4.—Number of establishments and employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by major industry group: October 1958 and October 1957—Mayaquez 
area* 





























Number of Total employment 
establishments 
Industry pn | 2k saat seca ee 
1958 1957 1958 | 1957 
} i Ps pena | 
OR AS Arbon th dbewicdsyabinsodubtlthiadncduas 328 377 | 8, 388 | 9, 871 
Weod and kintred peoGnets. ..- 6.255. - a nccecencennn 105 | 122 2, 392 2, 387 
RII TROUT OS oo 5 do ood dod es coset -k ooo | 15 14 97 | 33 
Westine mip peanuts. - 2... oho 3.+ ceceeenecs-ee | 3 | 3 353 | 351 
Apparel and related products _-_..........-.--.------ ; 94 122 3, 525 47 
Paper and allied products; printing, publishing, and 
allied industries__.-.....--.-.-- a ee Se may 14 16 68 73 
Chemicals and allied products__............--.------.--- 8 | 13 86 | 95 
Petroleum refining and related industries_..........-- a 2 2 | 72 74 
Leather and leather products_.........-......---------- 4 5 398 | 441 
Lumber and wood products; furniture and fixtures_._._. 44 45 348 | 359 
Stone, clay, and glass products__......-..-------- tcdeial 13 | 13 277 | 294 
Bignen areas sos cE... ro 6 | 5 | 51 | 48 
Machinery, except electrical; and transportation equip- | | 
trad: cendknena ivi cap eG iniloas ameumehitin weltalarn amine it 5 6 44 | 46 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. nad 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Professional and scientific instruments and _ allied 
II cai cheat ies cca lente sk est licen again aendnrnetie! 7 2 | 72 | 133 
ies on a imei Ree a Neale eas daetes ae marae 7 s 9 605 | 733 








1 Comprising the following municipalities: Aguada, Aguadilla, Aflasco, Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros, Isabela, 
Lajas, Lares, Las Marias, Maricao, Mayaguez, Moca, Rincén, Sabana Grande, San German, and San 
Sebastian. 


Norte.—Includes only establishments with salaried employees. Excludes self-employed persons and home- 
workers. 


Source: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: October 1958 and October 1957. San Juan, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Taste 5.—Hours and earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries, 
October 1952-October 1958—Mayaguez area’ 














| 1958 | 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 2 1952 
ilieteclinds ntti eigaetipicnionstait scsi icant esiatiincasesel cciasdiaaaill 
ve hourly earnings. .-..-- $0. 747 | $0. 676 $0. 593 $0.493 | $0.430 |___- $0. 390 
Average weekly hours---.-.---- 31.5 | 32.9 33.1 31.8 | ae bal 33.8 
‘Average weekly earnings--_-.--- $23. 53 $22.24 | $19.62] $15.68 $13. 76 ae $13.18 
; ; | 








1 Comprising the following municipalities: Aguada, Aguadilla, Aflasco, Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros, Isabela, 
Lajas, Lares, Las Marias, Maricao, Mayaguez, Moca, Rincon, Sabana Grande, San German, and San 

_) 
Sebastian. 

11953 not available. 

Note.—Includes only establishments with salaried employees. Excludes self-employed persons and 
homeworkers. 

Source: Census of Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico, October 1952-October 1958. San Juan, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Taste 6.—Average hourly earnings, average weekly hours, and average weekly 
earnings of the production workers in the manufacturing industries, October 
1958 and October 1957—Mayaguez area’* 











| Average hourly | Average weekly Average weekly 
| earnings hours earnings 
Industry hohe chs cabs hpka pice ei seek ea lead aie 4 a 
| 1958 | 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 1957 
thigh lente enrgenesneieinmmmnctmnpeie ane —|—_——_|—_—_ pe apnea oo 
i 
All manufacturing industries cba cient $0.747 | $0.676 | 31.5 32.9 $23. 53 $22. 24 
Food and kindred products. ---- a .910 | 901 | 34. 2 37.8 31. 12 34. 06 
Tobacco manufactures ia . 285 . 269 17.6 37.2 5. 02 | 10. 01 
Textile mill products - - - i 354 . 838 | . 757 39.0 39.6 | 32. 68 29. 98 
Apparel and related products - - ; . 668 , 578 28 5 29.1 19.04 16. 82 
Paper and allied products; printing, pub- | 
lishing, and allied industries as . 782 | . 746 34.3 | 36.0 26. 82 26. 86 
Chemicals and allied products : . 735 | 668 | 19.5 19.2 14. 33 12. 83 
Petroleum refining and related industries__| . 838 | . 826 | 38. 6 38. 4 32. 35 31.72 
Leather and leather products ; . 569 | . 559 | 31.0 42.7 17. 64 23. 87 
Lumber and wood products; furniture | | | 
and fixtures. __._...-.__-- wie ade’ . 569 | . 574 | 37.8 | 38.1 | 21.51 21. 87 
Stone, clay, and glass products._.._-__.-- . 878 .773 31.3 | 29. 5 | 27. 48 | 22. 80 
Metal products s i 1.092 | . 948 43.8 | 39. 0 47.83 36. 97 
Machinery, except electrical; and trans- | | 
portation equipment ‘ 1. 059 . 996 | 35.9 | 32. 6 38. 02 32. 47 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and | | 
nian hbas ook pa siendhad + laagalirbediny Keumionngdnanh D cocdas Sanguseinddll selapieaagbl cake ae 
Professional and scientific inst:uments | | 
and allied products_ : pus . 842 | 817 | 22.0 | 17.8 | 18. 52 14. 54 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industv ies __| . 681 . 596 35. 8 | 37.8 | 24. 38 | 22. 53 





‘Comprising the following municipalities: Aguada, Aguadilla, Afiaseo, Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros, 
Isabela, Lajas, Lares, Las Marfas, Maricao, Mayaguez, Moca Rincén, Sabana Grande, San German 
and San Sebastian. 


TABLE 7.—Estimated labor force, employment, and unemployment, September 
1959 and September 1958—Municipality of Mayaguez 


sess 








| 1959 1958 | Percent 
| | change 
a Lasteagl aptiipcainciiong anantiiaipapnep reps snapping aibaiiataa 
| 
eee Crvinen labor foros... ecee ewe cece sé cecwense aul 32, 100 30, 800 +4.2 
Unemployed_..___ A AIS 2305 oes! el 3, 900 | 4, 400 | —11.4 
Percent of labor force unemployed____.______._..........__- i 12.1 OEE Bineckcanctth ‘ 
Involved in labor management disputes__._.___- ected ist 0 | 0 | 0 
Employed. _________ 3 ; 28, 200 26, 400 46.8 
Nonagricultural y ‘ teed 25, 200 | 23, 400 | +7.7 
Wage and salaried workers____ Ls dad isidedd- at 19, 000 17, 200 +10.5 
a ia ame ee a 6, 200 | 6, 200 | 0 
ee Jgledesdbhaddadlis a 1 3, 000 | 3, 000 | 0 
7 | 
' Tentative. 
ae: Labor Market Report, ES-219, October 1959, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, labor market area No, 


Mayaguez, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico Employment Service. 
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TABLE Jstimated employment of nonagricultural wage and salaried workers, 

by industry, September 1959 and September 1958— ENC Y of Mayaguez 

Industry 1959 1958 Percent 

change 
Total nonagricultural wage and salaried workers 19, 000 17, 200 +10,5 
Manufacturing 5, 600 5, 600 ee 
Food and kindred products.__....--.-----_-- : ; ; 1, 260 | 1, 400 ~10 
Textiles__- i 210 210 0. 
Apparel Smecaetan ox ansppaenns 3, 000 2, 400 +8 9 
Home needlework 450 390 +15 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products___-. ; ‘ 230 190 +21] 
Other__- 940 820 +144 
Nonman'ifacturing " chess — 13, 400 | 12, 200 +9 § 
Contract construction____- 3, 300 2, 400 4375 
Transportation, communication, and public utilities 1, 400 | 1, 180 +185 
Trade_____ | 3, 200 3, 100 +39 
Finance, ins'1rance, and real estate_- , ASSAL 140 130 47s 
Service (except domestic) 1, 590 1, 540 439 
Government... -__. , tats = : 3, 800 | 3, 800 0. 
or nner 





Source: Labor Ma’ket Report, ES-219, October 1959, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, labor market area No, 25) 
Mayaguez, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico Employment Service. 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir, may I congratulate you on 
such a brief statement containing so much. We are not used to that, 
I thought you covered very thoroughly manufacturing, agricultural, 
industri al, even your educational potential here. Is there any po- 
tential at all for tourism in this district ? P 

Mr. Matos Cintron. I think there is a potential here because of the 
phosphorescent bay which is a must for people coming to the island. 

Mr. O’Brien. So, we have been told for the last 4 or 5 days; we 
must not miss it. The potential is not really tapped yet. 

Mr. Matos Crvrron. Not yet; but I think it is going to establish 
some place else in the area. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is a question of whether your beautiful area will 
attract tourists or whether the attracted tourists will spoil your beau- 
tiful area. I do not know which. 

Mr. Asprna.u. I, too, wish to congratulate these gentlemen for a 
very effective statement. Mr. Irizarry, how did you receive your pres- 
ent position ? 

Mr. Irizarry. What is that? 

Mr. Asprnatt. From whom did you receive your present employ- 
ment ? 

Mr. Irizarry. From the Commonwealth Government. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And what were the qualifications ? 

Mr. Irizarry. The first qualific ation is 4 years of college; many 
years of experience; 2 or 3 years in experience of supervision in the 
administration of labor. 

Mr. Asprnatit. How many years have you had in the labor field! 

Mr. Irizarry. I have had about 15 years. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. You give some percentages and they show that your 
unemployment has dec reased in the last year or year and a half, what 
would you say that in this area, with the trend of industry and agri: 
cultural employment you have, would be a norm? If everything were 
working all right, what would be the percentage that you more than 
likely would have of unemployment 3, 5 

Mr. Matos Cryrron. First, we would like to have no percentage in 


unemployment. 
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Mr. AsprnaLu. You know that is not possible. 

Mr. Matos Crntron. Right. 

Mr. Asptnauu. That is the reason I am asking for this. 

Mr. Matos Cin tron. 3 to 4 percent. 

Mr. AsPrnaLL. 3 to 4 percent ? 

Mr. Maros Crnrron. Yes. This is a critical employment area, com- 
parable to the labor market in the United States. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. In your statement, Mr. Irizarry, you referred to the 
nuclear energy center at Mayaguez. Do you foresee that will help in 
any way to reduc e your unemploy ment situation @ 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. AspINALL. How ? 

Mr. Irizarry. Because this center is an opportunity for some of 
our workers to work there. I do not know exactly at the same time 
how many workers they are employing in the center. It would be 
in the nature of 2 or 3 years they can employ more than 200 people 
there. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. This is just a small penny ante research reactor 
they have at the a time at the university, is that not right? 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You foresee, though, that there is a possibility that 
they may receive the go- ahead from the Atomic Energy Commission 
to build a large re: ctor, is that right? Is that what you are refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes. 

Mr. Asptna.u. Instead of what you have at present, you are think- 
ing about what might be developed ¢ 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. At page 6 at the third line, “The unemployment 
situation has also been alleviated by the unemployment compensation 
program under which payments began in January 1959.” 

Iam wondering if you can explain a little further just what unem- 
ployment. insurance has to do with the unemployment figures. 

Mr. Irizarry. Mr. Matos is in charge of the division here that has 
todo with compensation. 

Mr. Maros Cintron. Unemployment brings a certain problem to 
the community, as you know. If the people are unemployed, they 
don’t have any income and can’t spend any money in the stores or any 
other place. ‘So, when the people are unemployed the economic situ- 
ation 1s felt all around the community. After the establishment of 
unemployment compensation, at least these people who are not em- 
ployed for a period of time will have some income with which to 
cope with the problems they have at home, get some food for the 
children. 

Mr. Wuarton. You are talking now about the economic situation 


which is better because there is more money to be spent. because of the 
unemployment insurance. 


Mr. Matos Cinrrron. Yes. 


Mr. Wuarron. Yes; but does that have any effect on the number of 
jobs available ? 

Mr. Matos Crnrron. It has a slight effect in the sense that the com- 
pensation is paid by the employer. They come to our office asking 
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for employees who have the tendency of continuing work in the same 
work in the same job, rather than type of job which an employee 
they used to have which they selected at the door. They came for 
workers and they selected them at the door and then these workers 
stayed 2 or 3 weeks and moved to another job. This caused a certain 
loss of time. 

Mr. Wuarron. You think compensation peps up business all along 
the line? 

Mr. Maros Crntron. Yes. 

Mr. Wuarron. I guess you are right ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs, Prosr. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. I only have one question, Mr. Chairman. At every 
place we have heard about the disappearance of home needlework 
business. What has been the principal cause of that in your opinion! 

Mr. Irizarry. According to my own opinion, it is due to the rea. 
son that the people who are engaged in this business in the United 
States, they find salaries that are more than the salaries they are pay- 
ing in Puerto Rico. In the Philippines, especially the compensa- 
tion in the Philippine Islands and Japan. If they can find work- 
ers there who are in condition of doing the work for less money, that 
is it. 

Mr, Westitanp. We have had repeated statements from labor lead- 
ers and people in the same field that you are in that these home needle- 
workers would rather get a little money than none at all. And, ap- 
parently, you have reached the point where they are getting none at 
all. 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes; that is my opinion. 


Mr. Westianp. Has any thought been given to working for a | 


lower hourly wage in order to make a little money at home and meet 
the competition of these people ? 

Mr. Irtzarry. No; because those employers engaging the home 
workers, they are under the imposition of the Fair Labor Standands 
Act, because they are in interstate commerce, and they have mini- 
mum wages and they can’t pay salaries, only those under minimum 
wage that are fixed by the law of the United States. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Do you fix the rates 

Mr. Irizarry. No; the mainland, the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
that is the law that is in that case. They cannot afford to pay salaries 
because they are in the law. 

Mr. Westtanv. What I am getting at, does this minimum wage ap- 
ply toa home needleworker ? 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes; to the home needleworker in this area, & 
pecially in this area, because it is for the work they do for inter- 
state commerce, it is for exportation, not to be used here in the is 
land. 

Mr. Westianp. Did we do that in the Congress of the United 
States, or did your Commonwealth government set a minimum wage! 

Mr. Irizarry. No. We have minimum wages only for the local 
industry for the product that is sold in the island, but the product 
that is in the interstate is for exportation, that product is under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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Mr. Werstitanv. Which was passed by the Congress of the United 
States ? rn 

Mr. Intzarry. This was passed by the Congress of the United States 
in 1938, that is right. 

Mr. Westianv. Well, now wait a minute. It is only recently that 
your home needlework industry has begun to disappear. I mean, 
say, in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Irtzarry. As soon as the manufacturers found that the low 
pay foreign areas were able to do the same kind of work that Puerto 
Rican ladies were doing, at home, they immediately started to send 
the work to the Philippine Islands, and to Japan because the salaries 
they could pay there were lower. 

Mr. Westianp. What is the minimum wage for these home needle- 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Irizarry. That depends upon the articles. We have different 
wages for different articles. For handkerchiefs is a lower price. 

Mr. WestTLAnpD. How much an hour approximately ? 

Mr. Irizarry. Approximately 35 cents. 

Mr. WestLanp. 35 cents an hour? 

Mr. Irizarry. 35 cents an hour. 

Mr. WestLanp. Would it be fair to say, then, that the Congress of 
the United States has caused the disappearance of your home needle- 
work industry ? 

Mr. Irtzarry. No, I am not saying that. The Congress of the 
United States approved a law and everybody has to comply with the 
act. I think .it is the competition from the Philippine Islands, 
especially. 

Mr. WestLanp. Woud you have any recommendations to suggest to 
correct this situation ? 

Mr. Irizarry. I do not have any because we have to look at this 
from two different angles because we have to think, too, in the op- 
portunity they must have in high salaries. I am not in position to 
make any recommendations to the committee. 

Mr. Westuanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Poweti. Back to the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Washington, my colleague, Mr. Westland, what is the minimum 
wage in Puerto Rico now for those people who do needlework ? 

Mr. Irizarry. I was telling them that. 

Mr. Powe. How much is it ? 

Mr. Ir1zarry. It depends upon the article they are manufacturing. 
Because there are different prices. They are paid by the article. 
Taking it on the basis of the minimum wages fixed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the committee of the Federal Department of Labor. 

Mr. Powetu. I do not want to differ with you, but it so happens I 
was personally on the Committee of Labor that worked with Mr. 
Sierra and Governor Mujfioz on that problem and the solution was as 
follows: that we would exempt Puerto Rico from the minimum wage, 
if the Commonwealth would enact. their own minimum wage law. 
The Commonwealth did enact their own minimum wage law, and the 
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beginning minimum wage for needlework, under the Commonwealth, 
was 2714 cents an hour. It was not under the U.S. Congress. ; 

Mr. Irizarry. No—— 

Mr. Powe.x. I happen to know that because I worked on that 
problem. 

Mr. Irizarry. Let me tell you those minimum wages of the mini- 
mum wage board of Puerto Rico applies only to the local industry not 
to the indust ry engaged in interstate commerce. Mostly all the needle- 
work that is manufactured in this area is for exportation, engaged jn 
interstate commerce and under the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act. 

Mr. Poweti. The minimum wage, therefore, for needlework in the 
Mayaguez area is $1 an hour? 

Mr. Irizarry. No. 

Mr. Poweiu. That is the Federal minimum wage. 

Mr. Irizarry. It depends upon the commodity. It is on the article, 

Mr. Powe.y. I want my colleagues to understand this: The mini- 
mum Federal wage is $1; there is no exemption. But in Puerto Rico 
there is an exemption. 

Mr. Irizarry. There is an exemption. 

Mr. Powe tw. Right. 

Mr. Irizarry. Right. 

Mr. Powerit. All right. 

Mr. Irizarry. ‘Tuere is an exemption. 

Mr. Powexuy. That was arrived at in agreement between Governor 
Munoz and Secretary of Labor Sierra, that you yourself work out the 
minimum wage on a vertical basis and a horizontal basis. And, Mr. 
Westland, it was not Congress who did it. Am I correct? 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes, you are correct. 

Mr. Powe. Thank you. 

Mr. Irizarry. Let me explain. The needlework industry wage is 
fixed by a committee of the Federal U.S. Government. 

Mr. Powerex. But it is a jomt committee. 

Mr. Irizarry. It is a joint committee. 

Mr. Poweii. Of the Commonwealth and the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration in Washington that meets with labor and employers here 
in the Commonwealth and fixes the minimum wage in the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Irizarry. Yes. 

Mr. Powsxu. They meet every 6 months. 

Mr. Irwarry. Joint committee. 

Mr. Powe.u. That is correct. Do not say we of the Congress did 
it, because our minimum wage is $1 an hour and no dollar an hour 
is paid needleworkers in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Irizarry. No. 

Mr. Powe. That is right. 

Mr. Irizarry. It is not for needleworkers. 

Mr. Powe... I yield back; thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Uximan. Mr. Irizarry, what percentage of your industrial 
labor force belongs to labor unions? 

Mr. Irizarry. What? 
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Mr. Utitman. Do you know what percentage of your industrial 
workers here belong to labor unions? 

Mr. Irizarry. No; I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Uttman. You do not know? 

Mr. Irizarry. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Utieman. Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernos? 

Mr. Fernos. I may have just one question. 

Just. to clarify the record. I do not know whether you are familiar 
with the Federal law. If you are not, please say so. The special 
committee, ad hoc committees, appointed for each industry, to deter- 
mine the wage under the Federal minimum wage law; the appoint- 
ments of the members of those committees are made by whom? Do 
you know? Who appoints these committees under the Federal law? 
’ Mr. Irizarry. The Federal Government, the Federal Department 
of Labor. OE | 

Mr. Fernos. I mean if you are not sure, I do not want anything in 
the record then; it does not prove anything. If you are sure, I would 
like to have the information. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much gentlemen, for your testi- 
mony. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. We have one final witness who was to have appeared 
tomorrow and who will at that time file a written statement. But he is 
prepared to make his oral statement now, and we apparently have a 
few minutes, so we will hear at this time from Mr. Yamil Galit 
Frangie. 


STATEMENT OF YAMIL GALIB FRANGIE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Mr. Gattis Franore. Mr. Presiding Officer, Mr. Chairman of the 
committee, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Yamil 
Galib Frangie. I am a small town practicing lawyer. What is more 
than that, I come here to speak on my own, and my first words must 
be necessarily words of gratitude for the members of the committee 
that sat so patiently and heard everyone for giving me the opportunity 
to address the congressional committee right here in my own home- 
town, which is rather an unusual experience and one to come once in 
a lifetime. 

lam fully aware of, and I do fully appreciate the seriousness of the 
occasion. So I must apologize to have to rely on notes for this oc- 
casion, although the original report will follow in the next few days. 

In order to qualify my testimony, I think it is my duty to make 
several introductory short statements. The first one is that I am not 
affiliated with any political party in the island. In the second place, 
Ihave always been and I am a fervent defender of the cause of inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. 

And I say this to the members of the committee: I would like to 
clear up the point that in Puerto Rico many people believe in the in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico, and yet they consider themselves truly 
and truthfully loyal American citizens. 
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There are two terms which I pray and I ask the members of this 
committee not to confuse one with the other, One is Americanism 
and the other is internationalism. May you never confuse those 
terms. 

I would even suggest to the members of this committee, if they ever 
wanted to meet people who are truly aware of the significance of 
Americanism, they should look for the men who right now are the 
defenders of the principle of the great American nation—the belief 
that Puerto Rico should rule itself. 

Then I must say—and this may look as a fresh view to the members 
of this committee—that in spite of the fact I believe that the Puerto 
Rican people should have more concessions than those contained jn 
the bills under discussion, and even though I favor independence ag 4 
permanent solution of our political problem, I am in favor of the bil] 
which is under your consideration. 

I may be at odds with a certain section of the bill which T believe 
will come for future discussion, 

Some people by this time believe that the final outcome or final 
political destiny of the Puerto Rican people would be something like 
that giant of the intellect, that Britisher of centuries, Sir Winston 
Churchill, said, referring to political action, that it was something 
like a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma. I do not think 
that way. 

I believe that as surely as night follows the day, the final outcome for 
the happiness and the welfare of the American people and the Puerto 
Rican people will be independence. In due course of events, that will 
be the final outcome, and when that day comes I am sure that in not 
other place on the whole surface of the world you wili find so many 
people so grateful and so fully in understanding with the American 
people than the ones you will find in Puerto Rico. 

That day all of the problems that the United States has right now 
with Latin America will be solved. We will be a living example ofa 
people that were closely associated with you for a long period of years 
and yet were not absorbed. We respected each other, we considered 
each other our equals. 

I am sure in voicing the expressions, which are my own, that this 
line will coincide with many of my people in and out of the different 
political parties. 

I do not mean to say this is the best bill that could be available to 
the Puerto Rican people. We have an old saying—from the wolf, a 
hair. This is good enough for me. 

It is good enough for me because important changes are being in- 
troduced in this bill. 

This bill proposes to be simply the amendment of two sections of 
Public Law 600. One of them refers to the repeal of what is called 
the Federal Relations Act by incorporating into Articles of Perma- 
nent Association. The other section is the one that spells out those 
provisions of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act which ought 
to be made in the nature of a compact. 

As a lawyer, this word “compact” brings nightmares to me. I am 
not so much interested whether this is legally and technically a com- 
pact or not. I believe that the last word on that will come from the 
Supreme Court of the United States when it decides to take the bull 
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by its horns and say once and for all whether it is constitutional or 
not. 

Right now, the majority in the way of legal thinking runs the other 
way: But we should not worry too much about giving constitutional 

ificance toward solving a problem which, in itself, has not right- 
fully constitutional origin. 

If I were to quote—and I have the citations here—frem that bril- 
liant American statesman, Mr. Geor ‘ge F. Kenney, if you were to look 
at his book, “American Diplomacy,” on page 182 20 and 1821, you will 
see how difficult it was for the U nited States of America to ratify 
the Treaty of Paris because they did not find a place in the C onstitu- 
tion of the United States for the absorption of territory without hav- 
ing in mind to have those territories to become a State of the Union. 
Itt was one of the closest debates ever had in the Senate of the United 
States. It was a closed session, and there are people who give infor- 
mation even in those particular occasions that there was a situation 
where some of them grappled and came into physical contact one with 
the other. 

So I believe that we are asking too much that the people of the 
United States and its Gover nment along with the people of Puerto 
Rico to try to find an exact legal technic ‘al solution to a problem 
which evolved out of the absence of such legal and technical provision. 
There was considerable discussion as to that. 

Here in San German very nearby is a hill. This town of mine is 
full of hills. There is one hill called Liberty Hill. In 1897, the 
whole town of San German elected a queen to celebrate the concession 
of the autonomous constitution of Puerto Rico and planted a tree 
there. 

I would like to make the broad statement that with the concession 
of the charter, this constitutional autonomy by the autocratic regime 
of Spain—in some aspects covered by this bill that autocratic regime 
went a little further than this bill provides for. 

This bill in very cautious language covers the matter of merchan- 
dise coming into Puerto Rico and that going out of Puerto Rico is left 
to the discretion of the President of the United States. 

As a lawyer, I know how important it is to give an officer this dis- 
cretion. How many times in the course of every day experience do 
I go to a judge with the desire of something being done for a client 
of mine, and the judge says, “Well, I sympathize with the problem, 
but here is the law. There is not anything I can do about it. The 
law is here.” 

And I know every time, I know if the laws have said something 
about discretion, if the laws have closed the doors to that judge, that 
judge would give way to the milk of his human kindness. 

So long as that discretion is given, undoubtedly it comes to the 
people, to the leaders of the Puerto Rico community to truly interest 
the President of the U nited States in giving some such concession. 

In Spanish times it was different. For ever y commercial treaty— 
I mean 1897—made by Spain which could affect in one manner or the 
other Puerto Rico, the people, the delegates of Puerto Rico sat around 
the tables of discussion in negotiating ‘agreement of such treaties, and 
in case—and they have to give their concurrence. In case the Spanish 

overnment would make a treaty with a foreign country without the 
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concurrence of Puerto Rican delegates, they immediately notified the 
island of the signing of the treaty, and the island would have 3 months 
to decide whether it would go with the treaty or the other way. 

I refer particularly to the prov isions of article IV (f) of the Artie ‘les 
of Permanent Association. The way it is phri ased, there is a possi. 
bility that we could get those because there is not any longer a specific 
prohibition about it. The articles which are only important for the 
diet of the Puerto Rican citizen can come in on much lower duty than 
articles going into the United States. 

The same thing with our manufacturing program. 

There is a section here which provides that when articles are manu- 
factured in Puerto Rico which contain foreign materials to a value 
of more than 20 percent of their total value they can easily pay a 
lower duty, which would be arranged to pay. Of course, they could 
not be shipped to the United States without any increase on that duty. 
Of course, if an article comes to Puerto Rico under this concession 
and it is shipped to the United States, the law provides that they 
should pay the import duty because it will be asking too much of the 
Congress of the United States to make Puerto Rico an avenue, a loop- 
hole, for foreign imports to come within the framework of the tariff 
wall of the United States via Puerto Rico. 

Another section which draws particularly my attention is article 
IX, which makes an effort to classify Federal legish: ation and its ap- 
plicability to Puerto Rico. It is established that the power of Con- 
gress shall be with respect to Puerto Rico the same power as with 
respect to the States when operating under the powers given to it in 
article IT, section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, which 
provides for the power and especially delegates it to the Federal 
Government such as to wage war, make treaties, the right to regulate 
commerce. All of those clauses that have been so widely enlarged and 
written here. 

When working under those powers, which are the powers delegated 
originally to the Federal Government, this article makes it impera- 
tive for those laws to apply to Puerto Rico. When it comes to Con- 
gress acting within the realm of other powers, suc th as public policy, 
such as the power that could allow it, if it wanted to, to regulate 
—_ in the District of Columbia, at least at that point this makes it 
clear it should not be applicable to Puerto Rico unless Puerto Rican 
cena is gained or implied. 

Also, in view of the developments brought about by Act 600, it has 
been made a point that Puerto Rico should no longer be classified as 
a territory, _ when Congress is passing a statute it should refer 
specific ally to Puerto Rico when it comes to powers which are not 
taxing vies contained in section 8 of article II of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will you be able to finish in about 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gaie Frane. I will do my best. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, I can assure the gentleman, and I 
know my chairman will assure him, that your written remarks will 
be studied and will be given consideration. 

Mr. Gauie Franere. I should profit, then, with the concession of 
those 5 minutes, to recall to the Gaee and the gentlemen of the sub- 


committee that Puerto Rico had attained in 1897 a certain degree of 
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self-government with, in some respects, lower standards than we have 
now, “and i in other respects a muc h better standard than we have now. 
Unfortunately, that Constitution went into effect in Puerto Rico only 
for 8 short days. 

In the words of ex-Governor Post, one of our first and one of our 
best Governors, he pointed out that 400 years of striving of the Puerto 
Rican people had been blown away by the breeze that waved the 
American flag for the first time in the island. We were innocent 
bystanders to that situation. It was not the fault either of the Ameri- 
can Government, not the American people, but more the fault of the 
times. The young giant, which is the United States, was flexing its 
muscles. It was at that time where it was perfectly proper for a 
nation to enlarge its frontiers. But I know for sure in the spirit of 
every Aimer ican there is a desire, which is evidenced by your patience 
in having these hearings, a desire to try to wipe out in one manner 
or the other this incongruous political ‘situation of Puerto Rico. 

We have evidence of the highest degree when Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, at 2 most important United Nations meeting, spoke in the 
following terms: 

Tam authorized to say on behalf of the President that if at any time the legis- 
lative assembly of Puerto Rico adopts a resolution in favor of more complete 
or even absolute independence, I will immediately thereafter recommend to the 
Congress that such independence be granted. The President also wishes me to 
say that in this event he will welcome Puerto Rico 
as signatories to the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the United Nations 
Charter: that. the traditional interest of the United States has alws ays 
been for self-determination for all peoples in all parts of the world 
whenever conditions are such that their freedom will not be jeopar- 
dized by internal or external pressure. 

In that we trust, and we trust with patience. 

Right now Puerto Rico is under the magic spell of a great man. 
If I were in politics he would be my politic al opponent. I refer to 
Governor Munoz. He has a solid bac ‘king in Puerto Rico out of his 
effort in raising the economy of this country. Right now the word, 
the marvelous word, is “Commonwealth.” Right now the marvelous 
word is the Ferndés bill. But time will pass and things will change. 
Yet. this will point in the right direction. We are willing to strive 
for what we consider it our duty to strive for. 

I believe it was Napoleon who said in 1803—he was not the Em- 
peror of France—said something like this: 

A government which is not based in the strife, the misfortunes, the effort 
and the enterprises of the people will never be a government to take roots. 

In my humble opinion, we still in Puerto Rico have ahead of us 
plenty of strife, plenty of misfortune, plenty of ente rprise. But one 
good day when we decide to make, in our own fashion, in our own 
way, in close friendship and respect to the great Nation of the United 
States, our own self-government, that government will take roots to 
the glory and prestige not only of us Puerto Ricans but of you who 
have nurtured the creature. That is all, Mr. Chairman. [ Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say, sir, that I admire the restraint with which 


you expressed something in which you so obviously, firmly, and 
warmly believe. 
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Now, it seems absurd, after listening to what you have just said, to 
ask you whether or not it is true that you nhers independence j is 
the ultimate goal of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Gauiz Franare. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then I gathered that, while you thought the Murray- 
Fernés bill could be improved, you w ould accept it ? 

Mr. Gavis Franatr. Yes, sir, I would. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you w ould not consider it as a roadblock to 
ultimate independence? ¢ 

Mr. Gauis Franatr. No, sir. Roadblocks can never be put forward 
to stop causes when people really do believe in them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let me ask this question. Do you think it would bea 
step toward independence ? 

Mr. Gauis Franere. Not necessarily. It depends on how we react, 
In my particular case, I will do the most I can to make it a step toward 
independence. I don’t know what others would do about it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let me ask you this: Do you think it would be a step 
away from statehood ? 

Mr. Ga.is Franere. Not necessarily, because there is a provision, 
the one I don’t like too much, section 16, which calls for a plebisei ite, 
Maybe at that time, if it comes, those voting for statehood may win 
but they will have a plenty hard fight. Iam democratic and will bow 
to the expression of the will of the people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps it would be better to say you do not regard 
the bill as a step toward anything, but an entity in itself. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Gauie Franeare. No, I don’t say it is an entity in itself. It gives 
concessions enough so those who are stronger in the public opinion of 
Puerto Rico, those who have won better the confidence of the people 
through their efforts so they would be able to make it either way— 
statehood or independence. 

Mr. O’Brien. One final question, and that is: Whether or not, if the 
bill was enacted in its present or changed form, it would still remain 
in the power of the U.S. Congress and the President to grant either 
independence or statehood to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Gauip Franere. I understand so, Mr. Chairman. I believe even 
Congress keeps the power of revoking the whole Fernds bill, although 
I am a man of practical considerations, because I am a Jawyer and 
have seen too many people having a right and not exerting it. And 
IT am sure Congress will never revoke a concession to Puerto Rico as in 
Mr. Eisenhower's statement before the United Nations. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do I understand that you think the U.S. Congress 
would not do anything that might conflict with the statement made by 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. Gare Franate. If it were willing to conflict with the President 
of the United States. I have not seen many examples recently, but, 
when it comes to the secur ity and the good name of the United States, 
Congress would not conspire against that good name and prestige, 
I am sure. 

Mr. O’Brten. I agree that Congress would not conspire against the 
good name and prestige of the United States. You have answered 
my questions very thoroughly and very frankly. 

‘Lnow recognize the gentleman from Color: ado, Mr. Aspinall. 
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Mr. AsprnaLL. You realize, of course, that any statement the Presi- 
dent has made will more than likely be a statement such as any other 
great leader has made in the U nited States, that future days w ill hold 
other statements and other positions. You realize also that sooner 
or later the determination will have to be made by the people of 
Puerto Rico themselves regardless of whether or not the Congress of 
the United States—it is the Congress, not the President of the United 
States, who will make the final decision. The President will play his 
part in it. ie ' 

Let me ask you this question, and this is a question that was asked 
at San Juan of one whom I think believes about the same way you 
do: When Puerto Rico finally makes up its mind, it having had its 
opportunity and Congress having had its opportunity, if the people 
of Puerto Rico and the C ongress of the United States should decide 
in favor of statehood, what then would be your position 4 

Mr. Gauie Franerre. Thank you for the question, Mr. Chairman. 
I would accept the will of the Puerto Rican people, but since I am 
such a firm believer in independe nce for solving our problems, I would 
become a States rights champion and slowly do something like this: 
Knowing the childbearing proclivities of the Puerto Rican women, I 
would try to keep things going so that we could have more and more 
inhabitants, get. more represent: itives. And if we cannot do much 
with them around here I would send ‘them to New York State, and 
later to Chicago and other pli ces, and maybe we would have so many 
represent itives in the U.S. Congress who would come here every once 
ina while to charge their battery that we may be able to run Puerto 
Rican business, although in the long run we may 
Nation. Who knows? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Of course, that is a statement more than likely that 
appeals to you as an answer to my question and appeals to the people, 
but it does not answer the question. 

Mr. Gavin Franete. I would accept statehood. 

Mr. Asprnauu. For the simple reason you know that once upon a 
time there was tried the program of secession and it did not succeed, 
and it is not likely to succeed in the future. 

Mr. Gauis Franoir. Of course not. It will never succeed. 

Mr. Asprnacu. In other words, it will be perfectly all right for you 
to continue your fight for independence with the thought that more 
than likely it was a fight that was hopeless as long as you lived, as far 
as that is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Gavin Franere. Excuse me, sir. I did not make myself clear. 
Ihave the purpose of being a loyal American citizen all the time that 
my condition is an American citizen, and if my people decide to 
become a State of the Union, I know it is critical to the Nation to 
succeed and I would not be a traitor to any cause which I am obliged 
to follow as I am not a traitor to my own cause right now. 

Mr, Asprnau. I appreciate that, statement, because we had this 
question propounded to two witnesses in San Juan, and one witness I 
understood to take the position you have taken, that within the rights 
which would be yours you would still continue to be the kind of a 
Puerto Rican that you wish to be but you would not then be involved 
in the question of independence further. 
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Of course, I think in the long run, after all most of Congress, when- 
ever the time comes, most of Congress believes in the right of the 
people to make their own decision, and I think that will be the cage 
with Puerto Rico. Whether it is next year, 5 years, 10 years, 95 
years, I do not know. But I understand that you are not ready yet 
for a plebiscite. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gais Franerm. The point is, Mr. Aspinall, I have talked about 
the great man in Puerto Rico, Mr. Munoz-Marin, whose political op- 
ponent I would be if I were in polities right now. He has done go 
many things for the poor people of Puerto Rico, some think the 
people as a whole—if a doctor is good for a tonsillectomy, he is good 
for an appendectomy ; if a lawyer is good for an important police case, 
he is good for an important tax case—and the majority of the people 
feel that. But there are some here, considerable of us, in opposition. 

If Governor Munoz-Marin at this time we are talking would not 
have played his cards completely and fully honestly, very honestly 
and repudi: ated independence and st: atehood as a goal, we for inde- 
pendence might not be, but he has made a very clear statement that he 
does not want independence. So we have to wait until probably his 
influence wanes a little. Maybe the leader who will bring this country 
to independence is not yet born; maybe the party that will lead us 
is not yet organized. But we can wait, we are a very patient people, 

Mr. Asprnauu. I have seen two or three or four or innumerable 
other great leaders of Puerto Rico who more than likely do not feel 
like you do. 

Mr. Gauie Franote. They have the right to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Westianpb. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powe.t. Mr. Galib, I am one that appreciates your statement. 

Mr. Gauis Franore. Thank you. 

Mr. Powrety. You area man of integrity. I know that from listen- 
ing to you. I want to ask this question: Under the present Federal 
Relations Act, Public Law 600, the chances for the growth of inde- 
pendence are not as great as they would be if the present Fernds bill 
was enacted as thelaw. Am I right? 

Mr. Gauis Franer. In my opinion, and answering with full in- 
tegrity, and knowing the probable consequences of my answer, I 
would say you arer ight. 

Mr. Powen. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Galib, how long do you think it will be before 
Puerto Rico is ready for independence ? 

Mr. Gauis Franor. Ready for independence. You have brought 
a nice question. 

Right in this bill it says when Puerto Rico achieves the per capita 
income of any State of the Union then something will happen in the 
way of status. I believe that is not the right attitude. 
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If Puerto Rico were ever to achieve the per capita income of a 
State of the Union, we would be much better off than the States of the 
Union. We do not pay anything for fuel bills. We do not have to 
take vacations to Florida. We have our own vacation places. We 
domany more things with less per capita income than any State in the 
Union. 

Furthermore, sir, has any study been made of countries which are 
well satisfied with their independent condition to find whether they 
have the same per capita income of the States of the Union? For the 
truth is that many countries fare well, live all right, would not be 
willing to renounce their sovereignty, and yet make much less than 
the per capita Income of the States. 

So I don’t know really what would be the right time. It all de- 
pends, of course, upon the help of Congress. It depends on the sort 
of deal Puerto Rico gets when getting independence. It is something 
like alimony—when marriage has to be broken, some person has to 
pay. After all, the marriage was without our consent in the first 
place, although we are very happy whom we have married, at least. 
It is very fortunate. I believe there is no single Puerto Rican who 
would not consider the American citizen would be better, I am sure, 
even if Puerto Rico were independent. 

Mr. Poweit. You have raised a beautiful point I heard last night 
when someone was trying to define what the Commonwealth status 
was. They finally said it was a Puerto Rican married to a very 
wealthy American lady who let him go out every night. And then, 
apropos of what you Just said, they said if he got a divorce then he 
would get alimony. 

Mr. Gauin Franetr. The only difference is that the boy that we 
were did not know much about marriage and was pushed into the old 
thing by the old lady. 

Mr. Uttman. You have been asked variations of this question, but 
would you consider that the Fernods bill might very well be a vehicle 
toward independence ¢ 

Mr. Gauip Franerre. If it would be used properly, conscientiously 
and intelligently ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Utriman. How do you account for the fact that the Inde- 
pendence Party, the independence philosophy, received such a small 
percentage of the vote ? 

Mr. Gattis Francin. A most interesting question. Sometimes | 
wonder what appears if you take the election previous to that, if 
you were to add the votes of the opposition against the Popular 
Democratic Party you would find the same votes. But when you 
come to the second they have switched places in the second election 
because—I don’t know why. I don’t know why. These two things 
are too much intertwined. I never know whether a vote for state- 
hood in Puerto Rico is a vote for statehood or a vote against Muioz. 
I never know whether a vote for independence truly is a vote for in- 
dependence or a vote for Munoz. Many times I wonder how many 
men following him have voted for him and not against independence. 
I don’t believe the question has been clear. But those who oppose 
Muioz should and ought to be opposed and yet recognize whatever 
things he has done and keep this thing of status clear out of the opera- 
tion of purely political and little things. 
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Mr. Uttman. Do you feel that a majority of the people who fee] 
the way you do, that the ultimate destiny of Puerto Rico is inde. 
pendenc e, are going along with Munoz with the idea that Commop. 
wealth is leading toward independence ? 

Mr. Gaui Franc. I was one of the founders of the Popular 
Democratic Party. I was a boy of 18. The moment I was sure Mr 
Muiioz was frank and said so many times he would not want inde. 
pendence, I quit the party. When I went into it it was a tiny thing 
and when I left it was the most powerful party here. I think any. 
one who still follows Munoz and believes he is following a leader of 
independence is either fooling himself or simply w aiting for a better 
time. He has made it very “cle ar, exceedingly clear, that he is not 
for independence. He has made it very clear 

Mr. Uniman. Let us turn now to the iieeoaiices What are the 
alternatives facing Puerto Rico today? We have had discussions 
about people wanting plebiscites for independence or for statehood, 
Would you say there is a third alternativ e, the third one being Con. 
monwealth ? 

Mr. Gauisp Franate. Certainly if the third one were offered to the 
people of Puerto Rico right now—and Governor Munoz knows this— 
were offered right now, it would win simply because that leader whom 
the people trust is for it. I would consider it to be very bad to have 
that plebiscite right now. What is called permanent Commonwealth 
is to me foreign to the constitutional law of the United States until 
the U.S. Supreme Court decides otherwise. But that would carry the 
vote. 

Mr. Uttman. Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Gauip Francie. Permanent Commonwealth. But then youare 
calling a rose by a different name. The only way a Commonwealth 
can be permanent is simply by being independent. 

Mr. Uttman. Let us turn the question a little bit. Do you think 
the present Commonwealth is leaning more toward statehood or more 
toward independence ? 

Mr. Gaur Franer. Right now ? 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mr. Gauie Franatr. I still have to give an honest answer. Even 
though I am fully aware of the possible consequences, which are 
not the just consequences of my answer, I would say it is leaning more, 
in my opinion, toward independence. That is one reason I am here 
helping Mr. Muiioz to pass this bill. 

Mr. Untiman. It is leaning more to independence than to statehood! 

Mr. Gauip Franote. Yes. 

Mr. Utiman. To be further candid and honest, this is one of the 
reasons you are supporting the continued C ommonwealth program / 

Mr. Gauze Franere. Not necessarily that. Suppose you will say 
there are no future alternatives. I would still be in favor of this 
Commonwealth because it acknowledges the fact of the existence of 
this group of people called Puerto Ricans. The bill does that, even 
if it does not conduct our people to independence, while statehood 
would not. 

Mr. Utiman. Of course, that is a very small portion of what Con- 
monwealth means. From the point of view of economics, the Com- 
monwealth means continued participation in all of the economic 
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benefits of our various programs to the extent that the States do, with- 

out contributing tax-wise to the support of those programs. Is that 
ight ? 

i Gass Franete. Yes, I understand that. That is right. 

Mr. Utiuman. In your program for independence—— 

Mr. Gauis Francir. My program? You mean my personal pro- 

m! 

Mr. Urtman. Your philosophy. Do you not see danger to your 
independence aims in the Commonwealth program which offers $300 
million a year coming to Puerto Rico from American taxpayers—and 
without Puerto Rico participating in Federal taxes? Do you not see 
the difficulty of ever selling the Puerto Ricans on independence 
because immediately they would be cut off from the $300 million and 
would have to support all of their programs themselves while at the 
present time under Commonwealth they receive that assistance. 

Mr. Gauis Franere. I do not know whether the position of the 
United States up to now or the record would warrant the statement 
that those things would be immediately cut out. 

I have never heard any responsible Member either of the Congress 
of the United States or of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment say that Puerto Rico should be punished for making a choice 
for independence. : 

Mr. Uttman. In other words, what you are suggesting is that, even 
though the flag and sovereignty were no longer theirs, the American 
taxpayers would be willing to continue social security and all other 
programs just as-though Puerto Rico were still a part of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Gauis Franete. I would like to make two points on that: The 
American Government for one reason or the other raised up the econ- 
omy of the nation which, on December 7, 1941, started shooting young 
American boys—Japan—and a former foe, Italy. Puerto Ricans 
have been loyal American citizens. Forget the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. We, too, have died in Korea and in Europe and every- 
where. I do not know why you say it is only a one-sided proposition 
to start with. 

Secondly, sir, on this matter of $300 million given to Puerto Rico. 
It should be ascertained how many of them go back to the United 
States through a closed market whereby we are not offered any other 
way but to buy American products, American goods. 

Dr. Fernés knows much more than I, but we are the first customer 
of the United States all through South America. We are the first 
customer. We buy more than what we sell to you. Most of that 
money, a large part of that money, goes back to the United States. 

Mr. Uttman. Assuming that is correct, what you believe is that as 
soon as sovereignty shifts, automatically under our laws, the program 
or various programs would cease, but what you would say is that 
immediately they should be shifted over to foreign aid the help that 
weare giving the Puerto Rican economy should continue on that basis, 

Mr. Gate Franete. Not necessarily. There would be a period of 
transition, a period of transition within the same law, saying, for 
example, the tariff concession to Puerto Rico, and so forth, is hereby 
repealed but effective date a year from now. This will happen the 
second year and this will happen some other time, and it will carry 
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over that transition period, which would be good for two people, good 
for the Puerto Rican people and good for the American suppliers who 
could not afford to lose such a market. 

Mr. Uttman. You have been a very good witness, and I would like 
to question you for hours, but our time is up. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your patience. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers ? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr, Fernés? 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. You have been very 
candid. |Applause. | : 

Mr, O’Brien. May I say, just before adjourning for the day, that 
we will meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning instead of 9 :30, as sched- 
uled, because we have a number of witnesses. 

I am very happy to note in the room today a number of people who, 
I believe, are students at the university. I think that we have demon. 
strated with the testimony that we received today that this com. 
mittee, from the moment it arrived in Puerto Rico, has been listening 
to and interested in the viewpoints no matter how they may conflict, 
So, in a sense, I am very happy that you have seen in operation a part 
of your government today. 

The committee stands adjourned until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
9 a.m., Thursday, December 10, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
InsuLar Arrarrs OF THE COMMITTEE ON LNTERIOR 
AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
San German, P.R. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 9 a.m., in the 
Inter-American University Auditorium, San German, P.R., Hon. Leo 
W. O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. Our first witness 
this morning, who will discuss resource utilization in Puerto Rican 
agricultural development is the Hon. Luis Rivera Santos, secretary 
of agriculture and commerce. Mr. Secretary, it is nice to have you 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF LUIS RIVERA SANTOS, SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND COMMERCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. Rivera Sanvros. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
my name is Luis Rivera Santos. I have been Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico during the 
last 4 years. Previously, I was executive director of the social pro- 
grams administration, and earlier, held various positions in the fields 
of socioeconomic planning, farm management, and education. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. I 
shall endeavor to describe very briefly the present situation of the 
Puerto Rican agriculture with a look into the recent past, and also 
take a look into the future. I shall not cover certain aspects of land 
reform, namely the land authority program, nor shall 
cultural research and education, wa 
speakers. 

I am sure that the basic facts about Puerto Rican agriculture are 
known to the members of this subcommittee, but it would not be amiss 
to give a brief summary at this point. 

The land and its use: Out of a total area of about 2 million acres, 
we have 900,000 acres in crops and 750,000 in brush and pastures. 
The land in crops is used as follows: 380,000 acres, or about 42 per- 
cent, in sugarcane; 160,000 acres, or about 18 percent, in coffee; 23,000 
acres, or about 214 percent in tobacco; 300,000 acres are under mis- 
cellaneous crops; chiefly, plantains, bananas, root crops, vegetables, 
fruits, and corn. ; 
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You have had a chance to drive from the north to the south anq 


you know how rugged our topography is. Only 500,000 acres, q | 
about one-third of the land in crops and pastures, is level enough ty | 


benefit by mechanization. We are, therefore, making continuous ef. 
forts to extend our land frontier by land reclamation. The Lajas 
Valley, about which you will hear more later on, is one of the im. 
portant projects. 

We have 53,000 farms in Puerto Rico. Ours is an agriculture of 
landowners, if the number of owners is taken as a criterion. Ninety. 
four percent of our farmers own their land. However, in terms of 
area, 25 percent of the land in farms is operated by managers and 
tenants. It is the policy of the government of Puerto Rico to foste 
family-type farms. 

With this background on our land resources, I wish to say agricul. 


ture in Puerto Rico has, and will continue to have in the foreseeable | 


future, a central role in a balanced program of economic growth, 
Agriculture must continue to provide employment for a sizable share 
of the labor force and must contribute a substantial portion of the in- 
crease in income. This is being achieved, but at a cost—the cost of 
handling difficult agricultural adjustment problems during the period 
of transition, when a country sets forth as one of its objectives q 
rapid economic development of the urban-industrial type. 

The rapid economic progress that is being witnessed in Puerto Rico, 
to which farming is making an important contribution, is inevitably 
accompanied by serious problems of adjustment in agriculture. — 

Adjustment problems in Puerto Rican agriculture are more difficult 
than elsewhere because the rapid pace of industrial growth occurs in 
a small area where developments in any major sector of the economy 
have immediate and direct impact on agriculture. 

Employment and income from agriculture: Agriculture is the main 
source of employment in Puerto Rico, providing work for 137,000 
people in 1959. During the peak of harvest of sugarcane, employment 
in agriculture goes up to 170,000, out of a total employment of 546,000 
for the island. 

However, as is to be expected, employment in agriculture is declin- 
ing. It has been reduced from 214,000 in 1950 to the figure of 137,000 
mentioned above. The rapid rate of migration of workers from agri- 
culture which these figures reflect, is the result of better opportunities 
in the urban-industrial complex and, to a certain extent, of technolog- 
ical developments in agriculture, 

In spite of this reduction in workers, our agricultural production 
has increased. 

The contribution of agriculture to the economy of the island meas- 
ured by value of production has increased from $83 million in 1940 to 
$228 million in 1959. In terms of 1940 dollars, agricultural production 
was $114.7 millions in 1959. 

Agricultural production is today about 18 percent of the island's 
gross product, estimated at $1,400 millions. 

I may present a few examples of growth in agriculture. 

In the 1950-51 crop year, milk production was 152 million quarts 
with a farm value of $21 millions, contributing not only from an eco- 
nomic point of view, but from the health point of view of our people. 
Last year, the production was 308 million quarts with a farm value 
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of $49 million, which is more than twice the production and value of 
the year 1950-51. Other items of agricultural production which have 
increased greatly during the last 10 or 15 years is poultry, beef produc- 
tion, and to a certain extent, fruit. a is 

In poultry, the last year shows a farm value of $8.8 millions against 
$5.5 millions, an increase of $3.3 millions, or one-third over 1950-51. 

In beef production, farm value was $10.8 millions last year, an 
increase of $3.2 millions or 40 percent. 

In coffee, farm value was $20 millions in 1958, two and a half times 
the value of 1950. 

Farm value of tobacco production increased from $4.8 millions in 
1950 to $7.8 millions in 1959. ‘Tobacco is under a local quota system. 

I wish now to dwell a little bit on the sugarcane industry, which 
because of its importance in the economy deserves more consideration. 
The important position of the sugar industry occupies in the economy 
of Puerto Rico, and its recent problems, justify a more detailed 
consideration. ‘The production of sugar increased from an annual 
average of 212,000 tons in the 1901-10 decade, to 1,147,000 tons in the 
first 9 years of the decade beginning with 1951, which includes four 
crops restricted under the Sugar Act. The production had reached 
1,372,000 tons in the unrestricted crop of 1952. 

The cultivation of sugarcane, as stated before, accounts for 380,000 
acres of our most productive land in cultivation. 

In 1958, a total of 16,517 farmers, or about 30 percent of all farmers 
in the island, were producing sugarcane. Many produced other crops. 

Sugarcane also provides employment for the largest number of 
workers in agriculture. In 1958-59, this industry provided work for 
an average of 55,000 persons, or about 40 percent of the total employed 
inagriculture. If to this total is added the 9,000 workers in the manu- 
facturing phase of sugar production, the total of persons employed 
in this industry is raised to 64,000, which in 1958-59 constituted 11.7 
percent of the total number of persons employed in Puerto Rico. This 
will give you an idea of the importance of sugarcane as a source of 
employment. 

The total payroll of all workers in sugarcane farms in 1957-58 
amounted to $43,500,000, equivalent to 75 percent of the total payroll 
in agriculture. If to this amount be added the payroll in the manu- 
facturing phase of the industry, $12,200,000, the figure is increased 
to $55,700,000, which was about 14 percent of the total payroll in 
Puerto Rico in the year 1957-58. In terms of agricultural income, 
sugarcane produced in 1958-59, $95 million, equivalent to 42 percent 
of total agriculture income. 

After the disruption of agriculture in World War II, the sugar 
industry recovered rapidly, reaching a peak production in 1952 of 
1,372,000 tons, as already stated. But in the following year 1953, 
restrictive allotments or “proportionate shares” had to be imposed on 
sugarcane growers under the U.S. sugar program, and corresponding 
restrictions were placed on processors’ marketings, in the effort to 
support the price of sugar. This restriction program, in spite of its 
undoubted benefits for all domestic areas, resulted in surplus stocks 
of sugar and a large excess of sugarcane in the field, which could not 
be harvested under the sugar program. It should be noted, that 
Puerto Rico was the only domestic area in which crop restrictions was 
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almost continuous during the life of the sugar program, until the 





Puert 


hurricane of 1956, and every grower had an allotment, in terms of | fully tl 


tons of sugar and not in terms of acreage, as was found feasible jp 
the mainland. 

One unfortunate result of this situation was that new plantings 
were reduced to dangerously low levels in the period 1953-56. The 
hurricane of 1956 and the adverse weather conditions of subsequent 
years, greatly reduced our sugar production. 

The Commonwealth government instituted special programs to 
undo the damage caused by the 1956 hurricane, the 1957 exceptional 
drought and 1958 excessive rainfall and floods, already referred to 
above. The legislature has appropriated $4 million during the past 
3 years for that purpose. 

The committee will, no doubt, be interested in certain other elements 
of our work and organization here in agriculture. In the interest of 
time, I can only touch on them briefly. 

Agricultural credit: The intensive type of agriculture emerging in 
Puerto Rico will require in the future and is now requiring capital and 
credit to a greater extent than is at present available to the farmer, 
The Farm Credit Administration and the Farmers Home Adminis. 
tration, operating in Puerto Rico, together with the Commonwealth 
government programs and other local sources of agricultural credit, 
are called upon to expand their volume of business, as demand for 
capital and credit at reasonable terms continue growing at a rapid 
rate. 

Joint Federal-State programs: The most important of the joint 
Federal-State programs in direct aid to farmers is the soil conserva- 
tion program, which covers three very important areas: 

1. The unified coffee conservation program assists in the establish- 
ment of a vegetative cover for soil and water conservation in the coffee 
area. It isdirected toward the conservation and proper use of natural 
resources in our highlands. Under this program, Puerto Rican 
farmers received last year $400,000 from Federal funds and $330,000 
from Commonwealth funds. 

2. The pasture improvement program assists in the establishment 
of a vegetative cover for soil and water conservation, in the pasture 
area by providing a grass cover which is one of the best. ways of pre- 
serving natural resources. Puerto Rican farmers received last year 
$398.000 from Federal funds and $221,000 from Commonwealth 
funds. This program is supplemented with an appropriation of 
about $85,000 of local funds exclusively. 

Other soil conservation practices: The Soil Conservation Service 
carries on a program here as in the States. Last year, farmers re- 
ceived payments amounting to $115,000. 

In general, Puerto Rico, with the effective assistance of USDA 
programs, is struggling hard in the effort to conserve natural re- 
sources. It should be pointed out that where the topography is 
rugged; where rainfall is heavy, as is usual in our highlands, and 
where the population pressure on the land is great as in Puerto Rico, 
conservation work is essential, and at the same time, extremely 
difficult. 

In addition to the soil conservation programs, there are the usual 
programs under special laws, the most important of which is the 
program for eradication of tuberculosis and brucellosis in cattle. 
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Puerto Rico is now a brucellosis-free area; we completed success- 
fully the eradication of the cattle tick a few years ago and tubercu- 
Josis is almost nonexistent. peu 

It goes without saying, that there is excellent coordination and 
cooperation between Federal and local officials in the development 
of the above-mentioned agricultural programs. ; 

Other programs: Other programs of far-reaching importance to 
farmers, sponsored by the Commonwealth government, include the 
coffee insurance program; a marketing improvement program; a 
milk distribution regulatory program; livestock improvements ac- 
tivities and cooperat ive education program. 

In addition, the government sponsors a program of farmer tours 
to other countries to observe and study their agriculture, Under 
this program, sponsored by the government, all expenses paid to the 
farmers, our farmers have visited Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Mexico, Israel, and the United States. The 
results are encouraging. 

Coordination of agricultural activities: The coordination of Fed- 
eral and State agencies and services working in agriculture is now the 
responsibility of the Agricultura] Council, whose members are the 
heads of these agencies and services. I have the honor of serving as 
chairman of the council. It is our objective to provide a system by 
which the resources available may be used most effectively. 

A look into the future: If it were permissible to present an over- 
simplified view of Puerto Rican agriculture, I would say that pro- 
grams have been instituted to strengthen the position of agriculture 
in our developing economy. 

We are definitely geared to produce over 1,300,000 tons of sugar. 
The recovery of the industry is clearly underway. 

We are definitely geared to double again our livestock and livestock 
products by 1970. 

Vegetables and fruits are destined for a marked increase, not only 
because of the favorable winter market in the mainland, but also 
because of our rapidly increasing local market. 

Coffee: Even under present low world prices, Puerto Rican coffee 
farmers hope to maintain, and possibly increase, their total pro- 
duction on the basis of a price-support program made possible by 
congressional authority granted in the Tariff Act of 1930 to the 
legislature of Puerto Rico. Our coffee industry could not survive 
without this assistance. 

We look forward to higher income, for both farmers and farm 
laborers, achieved through technology and efficiency. 

Beef cattle will become an important part of our livestock develop- 
ment activities. 

We will continue to look for new crops adapted to Puerto Rican 
conditions. 

We look forward to a better credit system. 

We hope to hand to future generations improved soils and a 
better forest cover than were handed to us. 

We look forward to a stabilized rural population with high levels 
of living, reasonable income, decent housing, good government serv- 
lees and facilities and underlying serenity in their souls and in their 
consumption habits. 
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Improvement of rural life in Puerto Rico: I would like to eon. 
clude with a few observations on the change in rural life in Puerto 
Rico. Obviously, the improvement in levels of living of the Puerto 
Rican rural population has been astounding during the last 20 years, 
There are more and better schools, more adequate water supplies 
health services, roads, recreation facilities, and government services 
in general. Of course, much remains to be done. In spite of wha 
has been done, there is a great job ahead in providing additiong] 
facilities for the rural area which, again, will become one of the con. 
tributions to holding the necessary manpower in the rural areas, 

Twenty years ago our farm laborers lived scattered over the rural 
areas as squatters in houses that were not their owns and built on land 
that did not belong to them. The situation has changed significantly 
for the better. Out of 65,000 or 70,000 families, 50,000 have been reset. 
tled in villages or close settlements, on small plots of land provided by 
the state to the holders, in perpetuity, without cost to the families 
We hope to complete this program within the next 3 or 4 years which 
means in about 20 years. Our pattern of settlement has thus been 
remade, which has not been done in any other place we know of, 
Upon the ruins of a semifeudal system, the once disenfranchised 
human beings have recovered the dignity of citizenship which goes 
along with the land where they have built their houses and owning 
the homes where they live. 

Today, the spirit of cooperation, self-respect, self-help, and mutual 
aid thrive where once insecurity, social deterioration and destruction 
of man’s creative forces prevailed. They have become masters of 
their own destiny. 

I wish to illustrate, with only one example, the climate that has 
evolved. By institutionalizing the timeless idea of mutual aid and 
self-help, thousands of low income rural families, mainly farm 


laborers, are building their own reinforced concrete houses at the | 





incredibly low price of $375—the fulfillment of a dream. 
Only a few weeks ago, the cornerstone of house No. 10,000 was 
placed in the valley of San German where you are. Ten thousand 


families already have started to build their homes. Nearly 8,000 | 


families already living in these houses and 2,000 building their homes 
now. We feel this program is not only a contribution to the welfare 
of the families in Puerto Rico, but it is a contribution to the solution 
of the housing program in other parts of the world where incomes 
are as low as in Puerto Rico. 

Programs based on the Puerto Rican experience are being success- 
fully carried out in many countries all over the free world. It can 
be safely said that, but in very few places of the world, have rural 
farm workers improved their levels of living at a rate similar to that 
of Puerto Rico during the last 20 years. 

I must emphasize that we began at such a low level, that much re 
mains tobe done. The task is really only half done. 

But, we know that it can be done. It will be done. All we neea 
is time, stability and freedom from natural disasters. Our men and 
women have made the decision to improve their lot on earth through 
their own efforts. They reflect the great Puerto Rican struggles. 
The “melting pot” of cultures and enlightened social action of yester- 
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day, has turned into the Caribbean “pressure cooker,” so to speak 
[ wish to thank you gentlemen again for this opportunity to appear 
“oe this committee. 

tr O’Brren. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I think you 
have presented a very fine statement. I liked particularly the posi- 
tion that you have taken that what you have accomplished is only 
half of the job and that we on this committee must not consider only 
what you have done, but what you have today in comparison with 
what you had 20 years ago. If you can maintain that same rate of 
progress for a few more years, I am convinced, for one, that your 
accomplishment will be fantastic and I want to congratulate you on 
your statement. Thank you. 

“ Mr. Rivera Santos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brren. May I ask this, we have two other witnesses under 
this general subject. The question occurs to the committee whether 
we should refrain from questioning and then question all three. What 
would be your opinion? Your subject would be substantially separate 
from the other two, would it not ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It would probably be good if the four of us 
spoke and probably the four could answer the questions better. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you. Then, at this time, we will re- 
frain from further questioning of you, Mr. Secretary, and we will 
hear from Dr. Harry Warmke, in charge of the experimental station 
at Mayaguez. 

Mr. Warm«e. It was my understanding that Director Roque of 
Rio Piedras Station would follow with the discussion of problems 
of research on the local scene. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is perfectly acceptable. We will hear from 
Mr. Roque, at this time, director of the Rio Piedras Experimental 
Station. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ARTURO ROQUE, DIRECTOR, RIO PIEDRAS 
EXPERIMENT STATION, PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Roque. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Arturo Roque, I am the director of the agricultural experiment 
station of the University of Puerto Rico. For 29 years, I have been 
a member of the staff of the station, and its director for the past 16 
years, 

The agricultural experiment station of the university is the center 
of agricultural research in Puerto Rico. Its main station, food 
technology laboratory, and rum experimental plant at Rio Piedras, 
together with its six substations located in different agricultural re- 
gions of the island provides the essential facilities to carry out a broad 
and comprehensive program of research. 

The findings of this comprehensive program have provided basic 
and essential information for the improvement and management of 
crops and livestock enterprises, for the planning of agricultural de- 
velopment programs, and for the formulation of farm policy by the 
Commonwealth. 

The activities of the station are closely integrated with those of the 
agricultural extension service and the college of agriculture of the 
university. Close working and cooperative relations are also main- 
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tained with the Federal experiment station at Mayaguez, the agri. | 
cultural experiment stations in the States, and the Agricultuyy] | 
Research Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Our technical staff is made up of 200 scientists, including agrono. 
mists mostly trained at our college of agriculture. Since graduats 
studies in agriculture and the biological sciences are not yet offered 
in Puerto Rico, the station has established a program of advanced 
studies for its staff. ; 

Under this program during the past 14 years close to 160 members 
have pursued graduate studies in the best American UNIVErsitieg 
This intensive and specialized training has made possible the gather. 
ing of a highly qualified technical staff to cope with the broad pro- 
gram of research which comprises at present 170 projects. I may 
also say that many of the leaders in agriculture today serving in other 


agencies of government and in private agricultural enterprises, hayg | 


also derived the training from our program at the station. 

Besides its research activities, the station is engaged in a progran 
of improved seed production for distribution to the growers. As 
there are no commercial seed houses in Puerto Rico, improved seed of 
new varieties developed or introduced and tested by the station ar 
made available to the farmers at very low prices. More than 20,000 
farmers benefited from this program last year. 


Congress extended the benefits of the Hatch Act to Puerto Rico in | 


1933 and the first grant of $25,000 was made in 1935. Today, the 
Federal grants for research amount to $775,000. The Commonwealth 
appropriation is more than as much and equals $1,650,000, for a con- 
bined total of $2,426,000. 


In a country of limited land resources and high population density 
e Ss A 


like Puerto Rico, agricultural research is one of the most important | 


tools to increase agricultural production, maintain the fertility and 
productivity of the land, and create new sources of income from the 
agricultural industry. 

Because under certain conditions crops can be grown the year round 
in the tropics, it is generally assumed that crop production here is 
relatively simple. In practice nothing is further from the truth. 
Continuous cropping depletes the soil not only of its major nutrients 
but also of many of the minor elements essential to normal growth and 
high levels of production. 

Insect. pests and disease organisms, especially those responsible for 
virus diseases, continue to live and multiply the year around in wild 
host plants while the crops are off the fields, in contrast to the en- 
forced winter hibernation. This makes their control under our con- 
ditions more difficult, expensive, and uncertain. Since crops can be 
started during any month of the year, time of planting studies for 
each crop are very, very important in Puerto Rico. 

With this background information, I would like to discuss now the 
problems facing our main agricultural enterprises and the contribu- 
tions which the station is making for their solution. 

Sugarcane: Sugarcane is our most important agricultural industry 
and will continue to be in the future. In recent years the yields of 
cane per acre have been low and Puerto Rico has been unable to fill 
its quota under the present Sugar Act. The main causes for this low 
productivity are: Inferior varieties, low rate of replacement of estab- 
lished plantings, and high incidence of virus diseases. 
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In order to provide new and improved varieties to replace the ones 
under cultivation, for many years the station has undertaken an in- 
tensive breeding program. During the last 5 years, over one-half 
million new seedlings have been produced and selected, and scores of 
canes have been field-tested. Out of these, several varieties have been 
found to be resistant to mosaic and other virus diseases and superior 
in yield to the varieties under cultivation. Outstanding among these 
is the variety Puerto Rico 980 which on the average yields 15 tons of 
cane per acre more than the standard varieties. ; 

In the last 3 years around 75,000 acres have been planted to this 
variety, Which is about 20 percent of the total acreage in sugarcane, 
Other conditions being equal, these new plantings will produce during 
the next harvest 1,100,000 tons of cane more than the yields obtained 
in the same acreage with the old varieties; bringing an additional 
income to the industry of $12 million. We are also ready to release 
other outstanding varieties adapted to the different growing condi- 
tions in the island. as 

Besides the program for the development of new varieties, the sta- 
tion is carrying on research with fertilizers, irrigation, soil improve- 
ment, and soil management; insects, nematodes, and disease control ; 
farm management, and in the development of a cane-harvesting 
machine. 

Through these researches, it is now possible to effectively control 
the sugarcane borer, which is a pest that costs about $6 million 
annually to the industry, the mosaic and chlorotic streak diseases, 
which are the costliest of generations of old varieties, to apply the 
kind of fertilizer nutrients to assure optimum production under dif- 
ferent soils and to harvest the cane at the proper age for maximum 
sugar yield. : aem: 

It is our considered judgment that the application of these findings 
by the majority of the growers will insure, in time to come, a high 
level of production never previously achieved in Puerto Rico. 

Livestock: In comparison with all other agricultural enterprises, 
the growth and successful development of the livestock industry, 
particularly dairy, has been the most outstanding feature of our 
agriculture in recent years. While the production of eggs, meat, and 
poultry has made marked increases, the production of milk has 
doubled in the last 10 years. 

This significant achievement in milk production has been made 
possible by the new pastures that have been developed and the know]- 
edge available for their scientific management; by the improvement 
in quality of the livestock through the use of stock centers, the arti- 
ficial insemination program and the efforts of private dairymen; 
through the eradication of the cattle tick and the successful con- 
trol of other parasites and diseases; and to the incentives and tech- 
nical advice that the livestock farmers have received through the im- 
proved pasture program of the Department of Agriculture. 

_The body of scientific information which has made possible this 
significant development stems in good measure from the research 
programs that have been developed in pasture and livestock im- 
provement by the station during the past 20 years—a great deal of 
this research in the area has been and still is being done in close 
cooperation with the Federal station at Mayaguez—and to the new 
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knowledge that has been obtained on the nutritional and adaptation 
requirements of imported cattle breeds. 

As a result of these extensive researches, new grasses and legumes 
of high quality for pasturing and soilage have been introduced anq 
adapted, the benefits of pasture rotation have been established, meth. 
ods of silage making have been developed, under our conditions, the 
use of molasses and urea for extensive feeding has been established 
and most important, it has been shown that imported milk breeds 
can be adapted and produced normally under our climatic condi. 
tions when properly fed and handled. I may say, if I may dj. 
gress, with your permission, that about 12 or 15 years ago, the im. 
portation of pure breeds of cattle to Puerto Rico was considered q 
very risky and dangerous business proposition because the cows jp 
about 2 years’ time would come down in production 60 percent. Ip 
other words, they will be yielding 40 percent of what they were yield- 
ing in their home place. <A lot of people and scientists have at. 
tributed this to especially the heat of the tropics and many other 
factors. The fact is that it is a question of feeding, it is a ques- 
tion of being able to know how to handle the animals under the 
special conditions under which they come when they change en- 
vironment. 

I think in my estimation this has been one of the most important 
contributions to the improvement of the dairy industry in Puerto 
Rico. 

It is significant to point out that the success of the dairy industry 
has opened the door for the development of a beef cattle enterprise, 
now beginning to bud. The new slaughterhouse now under con- 
struction by Fomento will stimulate further this new important 
industry that will put to useful production thousands of acres of 
land now in inferior grasses or brush. 

We thought, at one time, about 15 years ago, that we were not 
going to be able to have the land potential, the Jand space to produce 
all the milk and meat that Puerto Rico consumes. Through improve- 
ment of this management practice, and the efficiency in milk produe- 
tion, we know now that we should be able to release the land eventu- 
ally for beef cattle production, but that we may put into production 
improved pastureland, in brush where before it didn’t have much 
commercial use and the farmers will be able to develop a beef cattle 
industry using those lands, because as I said, for the milk breeds, we 
have also found that the beef breeds also responds to good manage- 
ment and good feeding and good handling. 

Because of their high value and demand, the intensive production 
of tropical fruits and vegetables to supply both the local and con- 
tinental markets offers unlimited possibilities for the expansion of 
our agricultural industry. With this view the station has developed 
varieties of mangoes, avocados, guavas and other tropical fruits, of 
uniform high quality and appearance and good shipping character- 
istics. It has brought to the public attention very little known fruits 
with a high market ioebiitia® such as the wir and chironja, and 


developed methods and management practices for the commercial 
production of such valuable new varieties. 

The acerola or Puerto Rican cherry is the highest known source 
of natural vitamin C in the world. Its juice is 80 times richer in vita- 
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min C than orange juice. Today, more than 1,000 acres of acerola are 
under production and tens of thousands of trees have been planted 
inour home gardens. This is nice looking fruit, very much like our 
own cherry. It was growing naturally in Puerto Rico in the back- 
yards and nobody knew its value. In making an evaluation of the 
nutritive value of our own local foods, we found this fruit has this 
tremendous amount of vitamin C. It is now being used in baby foods 
to enrich them and to enrich other fruit juices and nectars low in 
vitamin C. The idea of spreading all these trees in the backyards, 
aside from esthetic value, because it is a very beautiful tree when it 
is in fruit, is that it provides a cheap source of vitamin C to our chil- 
dren. Two or three of these little cherries will give enough vitamin 
( for the daily number required. 

The chironja is a natural hybrid between the orange and the grape- 
fruit which contains the flavor of both fruits without the bitterness 
of the latter and the acidity of the orange. 

Pineapples are grown in Puerto Rico both for canning and for 
the export fresh market. For many years, the production efficiency 
of this valuable crop was seriously curtailed by the attacks of insect 
pests and nematodes. Slips for new plantings had to be imported 
annually. ‘These complex problems have been solved and as a result 
yields have increased 50 percent and there is no need now to import 
pro agating material. : fica 

The research program with vegetables is directed toward the de- 
velopment of varieties adapted to our conditions and resistant to com- 
mon diseases. In our opinion, production of vegetables during the 
winter for the continental market offers unusual opportunities for ex- 
panding our agricultural economy. Most vegetables grow best in 
Puerto Rico during the winter months, which coincides with the season 
of higher prices and greater demand in the States. 

Work is extensively being carried out with muskmelons, tomatoes, 
peppers, cucumbers, and string beans. The station has developed a 
new variety of sweet corn which will be released early next year. 

Coffee and tobacco: Coffee and tobacco were in the past important 
and flourishing enterprises. They are geared to a social pattern 
rapidly withering away; consequently the coffee and tobacco areas 
are facing social and technological problems of considerable signifi- 
cance. In the light of this situation, the station’s efforts are directed 
on the one hand to maintain and improve the income of both enter- 
prises through better cultural practices and the development of more 
intensive systems of production such as coffee grown without shade 
and the growing of wrapper tobacco; or the expansion of such enter- 
prises as citrus fruits ant cattle, as well as specialty crops. 

Food crops: A large variety of food crops mainly consumed in 
Puerto Rico are grown in considerable quantities in small farm units. 
The most important items among this group of crops are plantains, 
bananas, sweetpotatoes, pigeon peas, field corn, dry beans, taniers, and 
yams. Together they constitute 50 percent of the average diet of our 
oc pe and, therefore, constitute an important phase of our agri- 
cultural economy. 

This program has been successful in developing improved varieties 


of field beans, sweetpotatoes, pigeon peas, and hybrid corn adapted to 
our conditions. 
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Methods have been developed for the successful control of the weeyj] 
in the plantains, the banana and the sweetpotato, and for the contro] 
of nematodes in bananas, yams, and plantains. 

The short bearing season of the pigeon pea has been extended from 
3 to 5 months through the development of early and late varieties, and 
as a result the canneries have increased their operating effici leney, 
which was limited before to 2 or 3 months. 

Technical services: I believe pertinent to mention that our station 
has been the center of scientific agricultural information for C entral, 
South America, and the Caribbean area. Our publications are in con. 
stant demand, especi ially our Journal of Agriculture, the only scientific 
journal on tropical agriculture, which has been published quarterly, 
uninterruptedly, for the last 43 years. 

During the past year over 2.000 requests for publications, seeds, and 
technical information were taken care of from outside Puerto Rico, 
and our specialists are continuously recruited from Latin America 
and the Caribbean as agricultural consultants. We are glad to help 
and we also benefit from the exc hange of experience and ‘ideas. 

Outlook for the future: Asin the St: ites, agriculture in Puerto Rico 
is going through a period of adjustments in the face of rapidly chang- 
ing conditions due to economic growth and improved social and living 
standards. 

Due to our limited land resources our production potential even 
with the best applied science and technology will always be relatively 
small. But, our local and continental markets are lar ge and expand. 
ing. In the light of this favorable situation, and the tools and scien- 
tific knowledge being forged through research, it is my sincere belief 
that in the years to come our agr icultural industry will emerge from 
this period of transition healthier and stronger. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir; and under our previous arrangement, 
we will refrain from questioning until we hear the others. We will 
hear, at this time, Dr. Harry E. Warmke, officer in charge of the Fed- 
eral Experimental Station at Mayaguez. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY E. WARMKE, OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
FEDERAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION, MAYAGUEZ, P.R. 


Mr. Warmer. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, the two previous speakers, Secretary Rivera Santos and Di- 
rector Roque, have given you an adequate and very excellent summary 
of the progress and problems of local agriculture. I have nothing to 
add to the picture they have presented. 

With your permission and if time permits, I should like to saya 
few words about a different phase of agriculture—that is the very m- 
portant role Puerto Rico is playing in advancing continental agri- 
culture. 

The Federal Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, which I have the 
honor to direct as officer in charge, was founded in M: ayaguez in 1902 
by an act of the Federal Congress. It is operated today after 57 years 
of interesting history and research experience—which I shall not have 





time to discuss this morning—as the tropical agricultural research 
outpost of the United States Department of Agriculture. As such, it 
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serves the broad interests of the Nation in the solution of problems 
which can only be carried on in a tropical environment. _ 

[ should like to cite Just one example of this type of work: Our 
station, the Cereal Crops Research Branch, has an extensive coopera- 
tive program with the Plant Industry Station at Beltsville for the 
winter testing of cereal grains for rust resistance. 

We have only, within the last few days, received 25,000 wheat and 
oat entries from breeders in State experiment stations and Federal 
laboratories throughout the United States. These 25,000 entries are 
now being planted in four different nurseries in Puerto Rico where 
there reactions to specific strains of rust will be recorded. This in- 
formation, along with seed increases, will be sent back to cereal 
breeders in the States in time for spring planting and hybridization 
programs this coming year. : 

Puerto Rico is particularly well suited for this type of work, be- 
cause it has no wheat and oat crops of its own. Consequently, a 
nursery can be established and inoculated with a specific rust straim— 
perhaps 15—B, if it is wheat, and the resistance or susceptibility of 
each of the selections from the scientists on the continent can be deter- 
mined—without mixture or contamination from local and unknown 
rust races. 

In addition, climatic conditions are favorable for rust infection in 
Puerto Rico, and if a plant is not truly resistant, it goes down with a 
severe infection of the disease. Also, fortunately, as you can well see, 
the weather is such in Puerto Rico that a good crop of cereals can be 
crown here during the winter months and matures in time to return 
seed to the States for spring plantings there. 

Dr. H. C. Murphy, head of the Oat Section of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has given full credit to this program in Puerto Rico 
for saving a good part of the oat crop in the continental United States 
from the destructive race 264 of crown rust. This next spring 10 
million acres of Selkerk wheat will be planted throughout the United 
States. This variety of wheat is susceptible to a new race of 15-B 
stem rust which only recently made its appearance and thus is in 
danger of suffering severe damage—unless resistant wheat lines are 
discovered in the testing program in Puerto Rico this present winter. 

Some of you from the wheat and oat sections on the continent may 
already be familiar with this work and its importance to continental 
agriculture. I should like to reemphasize it here and have it made 
part of these hearings, I think you gentlemen have heard frequently 
during your stay in Puerto Rico the contributions that the Federal 
Government is making to the insular economy. I should like to re- 
cord, I think, an outstanding case here of a contribution in reverse, 
that the island of Puerto Rico is making to the continental economy. 

Before closing, I should also like to add that this research program 
and others similar to it, which I will not have time to discuss this 
morning, have been successful to a large degree because of the com- 
plete and excellent cooperation of Director Arturo Roque of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Puerto Rico. Di- 
rector Roque has made small plots available at various of his sub- 
stations for the plantings of cereal nurseries. This has added tre- 
mendously to the strength and diversity of this important program. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir, for a very fine statement, 
If you will remain, we will ask the other two gentlemen to come back. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman; Mr. Rivera, in your statement op 
page 7 you referred to a contribution of $4 million by the Commop. 
wealth legislature to the correction of damages and injury done by 
the hurricane. Was there any declaration of a disaster area so that 
the Federal Government was able to come in and help with tha 
program ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. No, sir; there was not a declaration of disaste, 
area. There was for the 1946 hurricane, and of course, in the cag 
of the 1956 hurricane there was a declaration of disaster area for 
Puerto Rico and, of course the farmers, those that produced less than 
90 percent of his quota are eligible to receive payment. That was 
true for the 1956 hurricane. In some areas that was true also for the 
1957 drought. Not for the 1958 flood. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Then, later on in your statement you referred 
to certain expenses incurred by the Commonwealth government ip 
the unified coffee conservation program, pasture improvement pro- 
gram, and in soil conservation program. Can you furnish later op 
to the committee the information which shows how many donees or 
how many beneficiaries of the program in each instance? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. I shall provide the information on those nun- 
bers of farmers that benefited from this program. 

Mr. Asprnatn. Mr. Chairman, I would ask this information he 
placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See letter dated Dec. 21, 1959, appearing on p. 653.) 

Mr. Asprnaui. Now, in relation to your livestock program, you 
state that you wish to step it up. Could you advise me as to whether 
or not the program will be such that it will take care of only the home 
market, or do you expect to send some of this produce into the conti- 
nental U.S. area? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We do not expect to export livestock produce. 
The whole program is intended for the local market, both the milk 
production program and the beef production program. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. On page 12 of your statement you refer to the title 
which the small landowners, the small plot operators receive from the 
government. You state it is in perpetuity. By that, do you mean 
it is a fee simple title, or is it a title which can be alienated by deed! 

Mr. Rivera Santos. This type of title can be inherited; it can be 
transferred ; but in case of transfer or sales, has to be to a person who 
is eligible as the original owner was. In other words, it is limited. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In other words, it cannot go to a large landowner 
or one who is endeavoring to buy up several small tracts to become 
a large landowner. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. That is correct. 

Mr. Asprnauu. In your statement you refer to the fact that you 
have 750,000 acres in brush and pasture. I think there was a later 
explanation of this, but is it not true that part of that brushland is 
used as grazing land? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It is as used as grazing land. It is really 
very, very poor grazing land. Our efforts are toward planting new 
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grasses in this brush so that the number of cattle, number of head per 
acre can be increased. 

Mr. Asprnau. The reason it is poor grazing land is because it has 
not been ¢ ared for properly and the wrong kind of grasses have grown 
into it or is it because of the fact that the soil fertility has worn out? 

Mr. Rrvera Santos. In some cases, it is the soil fertility is worn 
out. In other cases, it is because natural pasture has been allowed to 
grow there and we have now better varieties of grasses that can be 

planted. But in some cases, in large areas it is the soil erosion has 
destroyed its capacity. pel 

Mr. Asprnat. Is there any tendency, on the land which is owned 
in fee simple, which can be transferred or alienated without reserva- 
tion, for smaller land owners to sell to larger landowners and result 
in landlord-tenant type of farming in your free farming area? 

Mr. Rivera Sanrros. In the case of the family farm program that is 
carried out under the land laws; provisions are made so that this will 
not happen. In an area progr am which we call the homestead pro- 
gram, In Puerto Rico, such provisions were not made and this same 
thing that you mention, the possibility of large landowners buying 
the smaller tracts, this really happened in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Roque, in your statement on page 7, you refer 
to the fact that in your coffee and tobacco operation you have a diffi- 
culty because they were geared to a social pattern w hich was rapidly 
withering away. Did you mean by that an industrial pattern that 
was withering away, or a pattern depending upon landlord and tenant 
and you no longer have the tenant operators, or the sharecroppers in 
that. respect ¢ 

Mr. Roque. It is more of the first you have mentioned, Mr. 
Aspinall. It is more that it was the time of farming where you could 
use, because of cost of labor, for instance, a large number of laborers 
and still produce with a good earning, you see. And that is dis- 
appearing. Also land values, if I may add. 

Mr. Asprnatt. What breed of cattle are concerned ? 

Mr. Roque. Charollaise, Charbray, Herefords, and Brahman 
crossbreeds. 

Mr. Asprnati. And as far as your dairy herds are concerned 

Mr. Rogur. Holsteins, probably 90 percent, and Brown Swiss. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Holstein because they give more milk. 

Mr. Roqur. Yes. We only have a minimum limit on the fat con- 
tent. So, they go for the volume. 

Mr. Asprwatt. Mr. Warmke, in your research program where you 
are cooperating with the Beltsville and other stations in order to 
make, as I understand, seasonal findings down here, to help in the 
oat and wheat operations in the States, is there any likelihood in that 
program you might bring in some infectious or contagious diseases 
that would bother you here in any of your island production ? 

Mr, Warmxe. That matter has been thought of very clearly and 
there is a danger in many types of crops. These rust strains are 
very specific, however, and since there is no wheat. and no oat produc- 
tion locally, and since there is apparently no alternate host, these 
grains that are used die out before the next season so that we can use 
the same nursery we used last year to use for a different inoculation 
this year and have no contamination from that. 
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Mr. Asprnatu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. Roque, I would like to ask a couple of questions 
along the line Chairman Aspinall has already pursued here and jy 
connection with the secretary’s statement where I notice you haye 
given considerable space to the dairy industry which seems to be 
about your second agricultural industry, next to sugarcane and must 
be very important. 

I notice that here you quote the production and prices in quarts 
and you do not resort to the weight system, pounds, as we do in the 
States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roqur. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuarton. Do you have any special reason for that? 

Mr. Roque. Tradition. The milk in the Spanish state was sold 
by the quart. 

Mr. Wuarron. Well, it is much simpler than it is to go through 
a process of arithmetic and change the computation. 

Mr. Roque. Weight, yes. Of course, the dairies in measuring the 
milk weigh the milk every day. There is a conversion factor, 

Mr. Wnarron. [ am not critical. I think your system is much 
better than ours because ours is most confusing and just why they 
cling to it is probably a long story. 

Could you give me some idea of approximately how much a dairy 
farmer receives for his milk on the farm, a quart ? ‘ 

Mr. Roque. The dairy farmer receives 1614 cents. 

Mr. Wuarton. A quart? 

Mr. Roqur. At the farms for grade A milk. 

Mr. Wuarron. And price delivered in the cities today is what? 

Mr. Roque. Twenty-four cents, delivered. 

Mr. Wuarton. And how about the store price ? 

Mr. Roqur. The same. 

Mr. Wuarton. Same price? 

Mr. Roque. One cent more sometimes, 25 cents, but there is not 
much difference. 

Mr. Wuarton. That is a little confusing to us because we consider 
the store market a wholesale market and they sometimes sell by the 
gallon or two quarts. 

Mr. Roque. Maybe the secretary can answer that. 

Mr. Wuarrton. If he has something to contribute, I will be pleased 
to have it. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It is confusing because it is just the opposite 
of what we hope it will be. In other words, it sells at the stores 
at wholesale which is expected to be at the lower price. We had them 
at the same price and the tendency was not to sell any milk in the 
stores. So, we had to go up 1 cent, which is contrary to what one 
would expect. 

Mr. Wuarrton. Your delivery system, I take it, is a little more efli- 
cient or at least does not cost as much here as it does for us. It has 
been stated, if we delivered a quart of water to the consumer, for 
instance, in New York City, it would cost about 10 cents, without 
taking the product into consideration at all. So you can see the 
delivery is a tremendous thing with us. I think that is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. I notice in your statement you refer to 380,000 acres of 
sugarcane, Mr. Rivera, and an income of $95 million therefrom. Is 
that a gross income? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes, gross income. 

Mrs. Prost. Can you tell me whether or not there is a difference in 
gross income in the different areas on the island? Can you give us 
4 breakdown as to the gross income in this particular area per acre of 
sugarcé ane ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. I could provide that information to the com- 
mittee. 7 

Mrs. Prost. It would be of interest. 

Mr. Rivera Sanrros. I would like to get the question straight. 

Mrs. Prosr. I should like to have the gross income per acre from 
sugareane in the San German area. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, that information will be made 
part of the record at this point when received. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We will provide it for the committee. 

(The information requested from Mr. Rivera Santos is as follows :) 

COMMONWEALTH OF PuERTO RIco, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 
San Juan, P.R., December 21, 1959. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O'Brien: At the hearings of your committee, held in San German, 
P.R., on December 10, 1959, I was requested by members of the committee to 
send certain supplementary information on agriculture. The data requested is 
submitted herewith : 

1. Number of Puerto Rican farmers participating in the unified coffee conser- 
vation program and unified grassland conservation program: 


Participeting farms 
Program Too ouebited a nailed he 
1956 1957 1958 
a dicen ei mad aie 2a Maal Sten sae 
Unified coffee program. ___-- 12, 535 | 13, 224 15, 150 
Unified grassland program --- aateiniae | 7, 333 7, 070 4,442 





2. Amount of mechanizable lands operated by tenants and managers. 

I pointed out in my statement that about one-third of the land in crops and 
pasture is suitable for mechanization and that about one-quarter of all land in 
farms is operated by tenants and managers. Exact statistics on the amount of 
mechanizable lands operated by tenants and managers are not available but it 
is estimated that about 180,000 acres of the total of 500,000 acres suitable for 
mechanization are operated by tenants and managers, mainly in the sugarcane 
area, 

3. Income and expenses in the production of sugarcane in the San German 
area where the committee held its hearings on December 9 and 10, 1959. 

The information available for the San German area includes the municipalities 


of San Germiin, Hormigueros, Mayaguez, Rinc6n, Afiasco, Aguada, Aguadilla and 
Moca. 
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The data for this area and the average for Puerto Rico, as a whole, are ag 
follows, per acre of sugarcane harvested in 1957: 





a. 

| Average for | Average for 

Puerto Rico | San German 
area 


| 
| Fg 





ee $279. 44 $242, 9) 
Expenses--...-..----- tlannelost Ale tos cee hadloeksudenbddicddund Jokdiadds 267. 12 232 37 
a ith os Dia ks ene cl os ol we 2 cada eee cela on ot | 12. 32 9.9 

Er 


The above figures reflect the situation for the 1957 sugarcane crop and exelyde 
farms that harvested less than 5 acres of sugarcane and those operated by the 
Land Authority of Puerto Rico. Data for the 1958 and 1959 crops are not 
available. 

Very truly yours, 
LuIs RIVERA SANTOs, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have any idea what it costs on an average per 
acre to produce sugarcane in Puerto Ric 0; in other words, to get it to 
the sugar mill ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We will get some experts in here later on. But 
the cost of bringing an acre of cane to production is anywhere from 
$200 to $225, bringing it up to the stage of harvesting. 

Mrs. Prost. This is new ground, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Just planting new cane. It is $200. That is 
the first expense. Then you have the harvest and the hauling. Let 
me see if I can get the exact figures for last year. 

Mrs. Prosr. You can provide it. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The information on full costs per ton or per 
acre ? 

Mrs. Prost. Per ton. 

Mr. Roque. If you will allow me, the costs vary quite widely, de. 
pending on areas and situations. 

Mrs. Prosr. And depending on the efficiency of operation ? 

Mr. Roqur. And efficiency of operation and also on the type of 
crop. If it is a new planting that you want, ratoon crop, after the 
first year, you see, the cane is cut back and grows again, and is cut 
back. They call those ratoons, year crops, annual crops, 12 months 
and, of course, the production of those are much cheaper. We gen- 
erally say in Puerto Rico that the farmer breaks even the first year 
and makes his profit with the ratoons because his investment in cost is 
much less. So those figures you would like for a better understanding 
of the picture, I think. 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes; I would appreciate it because yesterday it was 
testified that the y ield is something like 26 short tons per acre in the 
average area. 

Mr. Roqur. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. And 31 tons is a good production. I thought it would 
give us a basis for productive or at least net income per acre in the 
area, if we could have some of those figures. 

Mr. Roque. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. I was interested, on page 7 of your statement, Mr. Ri- 
vera, where you referred to $4 million having been appropriated by 
the legislature for a special program to undo the d: image caused by 
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the 1956 hurricane and 1957 drought and 1958 excessive rainfall and 
food. You are referring to sugarcane ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Did these entire sums go to sugarcane ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. These entire sums went to sugarcane as pay- 
ment for new plant ings of cane. ; 

Mrs. Prosr. Were there other crops covered by the same type of 
incentive payments by the legislature? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Minor crops or food crops, like yams and chi- 
charos (beans) and other food crops in Puerto Rico received also 
assistance in the same way in 1957, 

Mrs. Prosr. Did the coffee growers receive incentive payments / 

Mr. Rivera Santos. They did not. 

Mrs. Prost. One other question and that deals with the conserva- 
tion problem. What, if anything, do the growers themselves do in this 
area to conserve the soil on these steep and rugged slopes where they 
plant sugarcane ! S' i 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Sugarcane in itself is a very, very good soil 
conservation practice. The growing of sugarcane in itself is a good 
protection for the soil ; as good as anything else. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, the roots tie in the soil. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The roots and the leaves. You know sugar- 
cane produces a lot of leaves. After you harvest everything is cov- 
ered with leaves. 

Mrs. Prost. How long does it take for a seedling to grow to where 
the roots tie the soil together ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. A few months. Only a few months. By the 
end of the fifth month everything is covered. 

Mrs. Prosr. Then do they plant at certain months of the year? 
There must be a rainy season here. Evidently plantings must be made 
on the slopes so they have a good start before the heavy rains come. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The spring plantings are done during the sea- 
son when you have less rain and the largest amount of plantings are 
made during the spring when you have least rain. We have some 
what we call long-season plantings during the rainy season, but that 
isa very small amount. Most of it is done during the spring and 
during the spring you have a very heavy rainfall. 

Mrs. Prost. What about the planting of banana trees on the steep 
slopes? I noticed you have quite a few small banana plantations. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The important problem is the need to use the 
land far beyond what really we should because of the pressure of 
population, because of the scarcity of land and pressure of popula- 
tion on the land. So, we are, to a large extent, using land that in 
other places would not be used for growing crops, but would be used 
for forests. : 

Mrs. Prosr. Are you doing anything toward putting some sort of 
& grass cover in between the trees in order to preserve the soil? 

Mr, Rivera Santos. Oh, yes; a lot of efforts are being made to 
conserve the soil and new practices are also being looked for for soil 
conservation. The soil conservation service is doing a great job in 
that sense, contour plantings and other things. 

Mrs. Prosr. Thank you very much. 
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I have a question of Mr. Roque. You mention on page 4 of your 


statement that you have a new type of planting of sugarcane whic) | 


will bring in an additional 100,000 tons of cane. W hat kind of prob. 
lem is that going to pose with regard to the sale of your sugar in this 
area ? 

Mr. Roque. It wouldn’t pose any problem. If you allow me jug 
1 minute, I can explain to you what has been going on in Puerto 


Rico since the outbreak of the Second World War in 1941, The 


quotas were lifted right away. By then, we were planting abou 
300,000 acres in cane in the lowland and better land. With the need 
to produce for the war effort, sugarcane expanded into the hills and 
all of those hill and mountain pl: utings you see today took place 
mostly in 1942 and 1943 to 195: 

In that period an sdditicnal 100,000 acres were planted to cane 
Because there were no quotas you didn’t have to have a history to pro. 
duce and sell sugar. Then, in 1953, the quotas were established and 
then the quotas of the farmers were reestablished, but then we had 
more production than our quota permitted and growers had 20 per. 
cent more cane. 

In other words, the quotas were reestablished at about 79-point. 
something percent of the production history of the past few years 
and we had 20 percent more of cane pl: unted that we needed to ful. 
fill our quota. At the same time, the price of sugar after the Korean 


: 


} 


incident began to weaken. In fact, the price lost $1 in the market, | 
And the farmers didn’t see much in planting, in investing because as | 


I said a moment ago, the new planting is sort of a long-term invest. 
ment about 214 years’ investment. So, they were not prone. It was 
shortsighted not to do it, but actually they didn’t replant. Then, 
when the storm came in 1956, and the drought, it found that mos 
of the plants of cane were old stocks that had been drifting every 
year without new plantings. 

In fact, the new plantings were reduced to 8 percent. Considering 
that the large plantations replant about 20 percent every year, it means 
that most of that old cane planted during the war years were the 

same ones they were using to fulfill their quotas. And, of course, the 
problem i in Puerto Rico now, the immediate problem as we see it isto 
increase sugar production by extensive new plantings. Right now, we 
have only through this program that. has been going on in “the depart- 
ment of incentives to plant in the last 3 years, planted only 75,00 
acres. That is only 20 percent of the total acreage in cane. So, it 
will be a long while, 2 or 3 years in my estimation, before we replace 
all of these old stumps with new plants. 

Mrs. Prost. So, you are not concerned with overproduction of 
sugar? 

Mr. Roque. Certainly not. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. He was talking about a million tons of cane 
which would mean, say, 100,000 tons of sugar only. It is a small pro- 
portion of the pr oduction in Puerto Rico anyway. It would not mean 
very much. 

Mrs. Prost. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Roque. That is after 3 years of effort. . 

Mrs. Prost. That is a good clarifying point because I interpreted it 
to mean sugar and I thought that would double your quota. 
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Mr. Roque. For each unit, 10 times more cane to produce 1 unit of 
sugar. 

Mrs. Prosr. One other quick question, Mr. Roque. You speak 
about the acerola, the Puerto Rican cherry. Where is it grown mostly, 
around here ¢ 

Mr. Roqur. Around the north coast near San Juan at Palo Seco. 
There are three or four plantations there. 

Mrs. Prost. Where? 

Mr. Roqur. Near San Juan. 

Mrs. Prost. Entirely around San Juan ? 

Mr. Roque. About an hour away. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The processing facilities are there. 

Mr. Roqur. They process and ship the concentrate to Florida to 
enrich your fruit juices. 

Mrs. Prosr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. WestLanp. First of all, I would like to ask Mr. Rivera. I am 
really interested in the $375 house. Would that $375 represent the 
cost of material ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. That represents the cost of materials, the cost 
of transportation and the cost of on-the-site supervision. That does 
not include the cost of organizing the community to carry on the 
project. ; 

Mr. Westianb. The cost of material plus transportation plus the 
supervision 4 

Mr. Rivera San'ros. Yes. 

Mr. WestLanpv. That cost is borne by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, is it ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It is borne by the Commonwealth and it is a 
long term loan to the family. They have to pay it back and they pay 
anywhere from 5 to 10 years. 

Mr. WestLanp. Again, as Mr. Aspinall asked on the title, this is not 
a fee title as we call it in the States. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It wouldn’t correspond to a fee simple title. 

Mr. Wesrianp. The fellow cannot sell it without the approval of 
the Commonwealth government, is that correct ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. He cannot sell without the approval. 

Mr. WestLanp. That answers that. 

Mr. Roque, I would like to get into the milk business a little bit. 
That 1614 cents a quart scares me. I am afraid I am going to lose all 
of my dairy farmers, they will come down to Puerto Rico and start 
producing milk. 

First of all, you said you had a minimum butterfat content. What 
is that minimum ? 

Mr. Roque. 3.2. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We don’t use in Puerto Rico, as you use it in 
some places in the States, a minimum of butterfat. The condition 
is that the milk should be, that it is milk. 

Mr. WestLanp. Of course, there are all kinds of milk. 

_ Mr. Rivera Sanros. We don’t use butterfat as a measure, as you use 
it in the States. Si 

Mr. Wesrtanp. Mr. Roque mentioned Grade A milk, for example. 
What do you consider Grade A milk? 
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Mr. Rivera Santos. Produced in Grade A dairies and Grade 4 
dairies are those that qualify for a Grade A by the department of 
health. They have to meet certain requirements and it is mostly based 
on the count of bacteria in the milk, and of course, on the physical con. 
ditions of the dairy. 

Mr. Westianp. I see. In other words, Holstein milk could be 
Grade A or Jersey could be Grade A, could that be correct ? 

Mr. Rivera San'ros. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Westrianp. Let us say, I buy a quart of milk. What kind of 
butterfat content am I going to get in that? 

Mr. Roqur. About 3 percent. 

Mr. Westianp. That is the reason it does not taste quite as good 
as the milk we get up home. 

What is your average pound production per cow? I can under. 
stand it can vary tremendously, but let us say a good Holstein. 

Mr. Roque. A good Holstein from 8,000 to 10,000 average. 

Mr. Westrianpb. I have seen what looked like some pretty good 
dairy farms since I have been down here, registered Holsteins. Will 
they get up to 15,000 pounds ? 

Mr. Roqur. A few. <A good daily average is now about 12 quarts 
per cow a day. 

Mr. WerstLanp. That Holstein lives all right down in this climate, 
does he? 

Mr. Roque. He didn’t used to; the last 10 years he adapted himself, 

Mr. Westianp. Heisa pure Holstein, though ? 

Mr. Roque. Most of our cattle are not pure Holstein, but it is any- 
thing from one-half, three-fourths, seven-eights; fifteen-sixteenths, 
There are a lot of pure Holstein cattle. 

Mr. Westitanp. How many cows per acre can you feed, or vice 
versa, how many acres per cow ? 

Mr. Roque. It depends on the type of pasture. 

Mr. Wesrianp. Takea good dairy farm. 

Mr. Roque. A good acre of pasture has a carrying capacity of 13 
head throughout the year. 

Mr. Westianp. Throughout the year, per acre? 

Mr. Roqur. Throughout the year per acre. 

Mr. Westianp. These dairy farmers ought to really be doing well. 
A dairy farmer in my district gets about 8 cents a quart. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Let me add that even though we are short of 
milk, there are such conditions when we have excess, in June we have 
an excess of milk, and then the farmer gets only 10 cents per quart 
for the excess milk that goes to the manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Westianp. I understand that. 

How much of the milk consumed here in Puerto Rico, let us say, 
would be reconstituted milk—10, 20, or 50 percent ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. It is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Westianp. About 20 percent of the milk consumed is reconsti- 
tuted milk? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes. 

Mr. Westtanp. Do these dairy farmers have to import much of 
their feed ? 

Mr. Roqur. They used to. Now, we have feed mills here which 
are supplying the feeds. But the raw materials, of course, are in- 
ported—most of the raw materials. 
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Mr. Westianp. What do you mean by raw materials? 

Mr. Roque. The grains and the protein factors. 

Mr. WestLanp. I have been told that corn production has been 

oingdown. _ 

Mr. Roque. Yes. 

Mr. Westtanp. Is that not for the cow ? 

Mr. Roque. Usually it is not. Corn is sold green in the local mar- 
ket. Even sweet corn, when it is tender, because no variety of sweet 
corn is doing very well in Puerto Rico. That is why I mentioned 
we have a new one to release early next year because we think we 
have a good sweet corn variety. And what happens is that most of 
this corn, some of it is used in the farm, some is used by the people 
in the family for feed to feed themselves, to make flour, but we don’t 
produce in any quantity which is of any significance, corn for feeding 
animals in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Westrianp. What about your butter? Do you use the score 
system in butter, in the production of butter ¢ 

Mr. Roqusr. Butter? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. You do not produce any butter? 

Mr. Roque. No, it goes to the milk industrial plants and they skim 
the milk there. 

Mr. WestLANpb. Do they make butter ? 

Mr. Roqur. I do not think they are making much butter. They 
are making mostly creams. 

Mr. Westianp. I could understand why. They probably get more 
money for that milk. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Right. 

Mr. WestLanp. It costs 24 cents for a quart of milk here in Puerto 
Rico, I understand, and it costs 24 cents for a quart of milk in the 
United States. I do not care to have all the farmers jumping down 
my neck on this, but it would seem to me with your lower wages really, 
here, in Puerto Rico, that the cost of milk is too great, that is should 
be less. 

Mr. Roqur. The cost of good animals is higher, I think, in Puerto 
Rico. If you bring an animal from the States it would cost you 
around $200 to bring him down. 

Mr. WestLanp. Even so, at 16 cents a quart, he could amortize that 
cost pretty quickly. 

What do farmers get for prime beef ? 

Mr. Roqur. Really we don’t sell—there are no modern slaughter- 
houses in Puerto Rico. They are municipal local houses, and the 
price varies and most of the animals are judged on the hoof and they 
figure 40 percent of the weight is neue 

Mr. WestLanp. How much per pound does he get: for it? 

Mr. Roqur. A good animal they get about $12 to $48. 

Mr. Westianp. Can you translate that into pounds for me, 20 cents 
a pound, 30 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Roque. It is more. They get 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. Westtanp. They get 40 cents a pound ? 

Mr, Roqur. They get 40 cents a pound, yes. 

Mr. Westianv. Look out for my dairy farmers from the State of 


Washington coming down here. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Powell ? 
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Mr. Powett. I knew your predecessor very well, Mr. Santos, J 
would like to ask a few questions. What percent of the meat cop. 
sumed in the Commonwealth is imported ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Half. 

Mr. Powetxi. What percent of the vegetables, nontuberous, are jp. 
ported, green vegetables? 

Mr. Rivera Sanros. High; very very high. I do not know the 
percent. Very, very high; far above 50 percent. We use very few 
vegetables. 

Mr. Powext. A friend from the island of Barbados told me an out. 
standing source of their income is the sale of string beans, running 
into millions of dollars a year; is that true? 

Mr. Rivera Sanros. That is true. 

Mr. Powe... What percentage of the cereals you use are imported! 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Again, we use very little cereal. 

Mr. Powe. I address my next question to Mr. Warmke. In your 
experiments, do you envision being able to produce a cereal that can 
be cultivated here for use by Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Warmxke. Our objectives at the Federal station are primarily 
of interest to continental agriculture. 

Mr. Powe tt. I know that. 

Mr. Warmx«ke. But many of them have a secondary base. For ey- 
ample, we are now experimenting on how to grow black pepper. That 
is obviously of importance to the continental economy, it is of interest 
to the Puerto Ricans as a possible new crop for production here. 

Here in the field of small grains, the cereals, our work so far has 
been devoted entirely to the winter rust test in nurseries. However, 
as an offshoot from that, we have found rice varieties that are very 
well adapted here and we are working in cooperation with these two 
gentlemen to see if a certain portion of the rice that is imported into 
Puerto Rico can be produced locally. 

Mr. Powetu. That is what I want to get because a major item of 
diet of the Puerto Rican people is rice and if that could be developed 
here it would be of tremendous value to the people of the island. 

Next, I would like to ask Mr. Santos what percentage of land now 
held by the Puerto Rican Land Authority is arable? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Let me say, you are going to have someone 
on the land authority program by himself, Mr. Rodriguez. I do not 
think I should answer it. You can get the figure from Mr. Rodriguez, 
or the executive director here could give the figures. We have about 
100,000 acres. Out of those, we have 35.000 acres in cane, which is 
arable, 5,000 acres in pineapple, which is arable, then we have pasture, 
and some lowlands that are under reclamation projects now. 

Mr. Powerit. Are any lands held by the land authority arable and 
not being used ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Not now. 

Mr. Powe... If a packinghouse was built here—and Mr. Santos 
told me 2 years ago, you intend building a packinghouse here—would 
that not help raise the grade of beef production ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The packinghouse is already under construc- 
tion. It will help greatly. 

Mr. Powetxi. When will it be opened ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We hope in the next year. 
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Mr. Powerit. Thank you. Do you favor a bureau under your de- 
partment or separate w hich would be for agriculture what Fomento 
has been primarily for industry ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We are for an organization to do in agricul- 
ture what to me Fomento has done. 

Mr. Powe. a Thank you. 

Mr. Rivera Sanvos. We have already plans to organize the organi- 
gation under the land authority or m: aybe under the ‘department. But 
we think it may be under the land authority because of the flexibility 
which a regular department does not usually provide. 

Mr. Powe. I want to get this fact cleared up in my mind. You 
said that no money had been given by the Commonwealth government 
to coffee growers. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Not asa disaster area, exc ept in 1956. 

Mr. Powetu. None, since 1956 ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. None, since 1956. 

Mr. Powett. No money given toc offee growers at all ? 

Mr. Rivera SANnrTos. They receive the | regular payments under the 
unified coffee program, the Federal-State coffee program, receive pay- 
ment for soil conservation practices and other things like that. 

Mr. Powe. In the present budget, there is no money allocated for 
coffee growers ? 

Mr. Rivera Sanvros. Except the appropriation to be carried out 
under the unified Federal-State coffee program. 

Mr. Powetxt. What does that total ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. The total of that ? 

Mr. Powett. Roughly. 

Mr. Rivera Sanros. It is about $500,000. 

Mr. Powett. Isee. Then, I have been misinformed. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Let me say, there are other programs. In 
order to guarantee the price of coffee in Puerto Rico the government 
has to put money into that. 

Mr. Power. That is what I am trying to find out. How much 
is that ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. How much is that? We buy the coffee at 
$58 and then it depends on the export price. 

Mr. Powett. And finally—this is the benefit of the gentlelady 
from Idaho—have you thought about putting in sugar beets? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Not by any means. 

Mr. Powe tt. I yield back. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We wouldn’t do that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Rivera, you have said that one-third of the land 
in crops and pastures is level enough to permit mechanization. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. First class land, is that right ? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. That is right. 

Mr. Utuman. What percentage of that one-third is in sugarcane? 

Mr. Rivera Santos. We feel that about 380 000 acres, about 200,000 
acres are in cane. Out of the total of 380,000 in cane now, 200,000 
alittle bit above are subject to mechanization. 

Mr. Uttman. A little less or about half level land. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes. 
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Mr. Utiman. You said that about 25 percent of the farms ap, | 


operated by managers and tenants under tenant farming operation, 

Mr. Rivera Santos. Yes. 

Mr. Uttman. What percentage of the one-third that is level lang 
comes in this category of tenant farming ? 

Mr, Rivera Santos. Can I look over and provide the information? 

Mr. Uttman. Would you do that? I am quite interested. 

Mr. Rivera Santos. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. Utiman. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for a very com. 
prehensive statement. ) 

We will have ashort recess, 

(Short recess. ) 


Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. May I explain that | 


we are hearing, at this time, Mr. Guillermo Rodriguez, of the land 
cae and that is not quite according to the schedule we haye 
fore us, but the committee felt this ties in more directly with the 
testimony we have just received and it will be more coherent in the 
printed record. I would also like to suggest and, of course, the men- 
bers of the committee can see that clock on the wall as well as I can, 


They have the same normal appetite that I have, and if we will keep 


that in mind, and try to limit this witness and the next witness’ presen. 
tation and questioning to 30 minutes each, I think we will all be able to 
have luncheon on time. You may proceed, Mr. Rodriguez. 


STATEMENT OF GUILLERMO RODRIGUEZ, MEMBER OF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, LAND AUTHORITY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Roprievrz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my | 


name is Guillermo Rodriguez. I am president of Caribbean Refining 
Co. My company operates an oil refinery near San Juan. I appear 
before this committee in representation of the Land Authority of 
Puerto Rico, of whose board of directors I am a member. 

The growth of sugar cultivation in Puerto Rico since 1900 has been 
outstanding. From a production of slightly over 64,000 tons in 1897 
it reached over 1,104,000 in 1934. In 1930 the crop utilized 31 per- 
cent of the cultivated area of the island as compared with slightly over 
15 percent in 1899. ‘The sugarcane industry alcerbed the level fertile 
valleys of the island. The mountainous and less desirable soils were 
planted mainly in tobacco, coffee, and minor crops. 

Below I am summarizing some of the main conclusions drawn from 
a report prepared in 1937 by Mr. Esteban A. Bird, then an economist, 
now executive vice president of one of our leading banks, in relation 
to the importance of the sugar industry in agriculture. 

On the average, the value of the sugarcane crop for the period 
1925-34 has been 514 times larger than the tobacco crop and ®% 
times larger than the value of the coffee crop. However, there have 
been years during which the value of the cane crop has amounted to 32 
times the value of the coffee crop and 45 times the value of the tobacco 
crop. 
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Indicative of the dominating position of this industry was the out- 
going freight of the island. Out of 20 ports where shipments ex- 
ceeded 1 million cargo tons; 17 were wholly sugar ports; over 80 

reent of the storage capacity at six of the nine most important 

rts was devoted to sugar; 15 percent of the storage capacity of San 
uan, the only genuine general commercial port, was used for sugar. 

The influence of sugar in internal communications was just as 
notorious. Of an estimated total mileage of 1,485 kilometers for all 
the railway systems of Puerto Rico, 924 kilometers, or 62 percent of 
the total was controlled by sugar. Not less than 90 percent of the 
total tonnage handled through these systems was sugar. The Ameri- 
can Railroad Co. of Puerto Rico was the only independent system of 
any importance; 85 percent of its freight revenue was derived from 
sugar. OWT 

The horizontal expansion of sugar cultivation ; that is, control of 
large landholdings, would not have been possible without the control 
oftherailroads. The sugar industry built the railroads and controlled 
them. ; ’ 

It was estimated that, as a whole, the sugar industry employed di- 
rectly around 100,880 persons out of which 92,398 were farm laborers. 
It was the largest single employer, employing around 20 percent of 
the workers reporting a gainful occupation. 

Mr. Bird goes on to say that it was estimated that the sugar in- 
dustry paid around $30 million in wages per annum. This was over 
one-third the average value of imports into the island and not less than 
40 percent of the total wages paid to all agricultural laborers in 
Puerto Rico. 

The average wage earned on sugarcane plantations, however, as 
reported by the department of labor in 1935, was $3.34 per week or 
approximately $0.61 per day. This amounted to 12 cents per member 
of the family. ‘The situation was worse during the slack season. 

The sugar industry of Puerto Rico has been unusually prosperous. 
From 1920 to 1935 the three largest mills alone paid dividends and 
accumulated surplus amounting to over $80 million. 

The big sugar mills operated company stores presumably for the 
benefit of the workers. From the point of view of the workers, there 
was something objectionable in the operation of these stores by the 
sugar mills. As large landowners in farms far from public roads did 
not tolerate competitors, laborers had to make all purchases in their 
stores. After some time they lost contact with other retailers who 
would probably exend them credit in case of a strike. Their bargain- 
ing power was seriously weakened. And since laborers in sugar 
plantations owned practically no land, no food animals, had no sav- 
ings, and lived in the landowners’ houses free of rent, they were subject 
to be ousted easily. 

Relative to the menace of the economic power dominating the politi- 
cal power of the people Mr. Bird comments: 

Any honest citizen in Puerto Rico must admit that the buying of votes was a 
very prevalent practice during the period covered by this study. 

Mr. Bird’s report shows that there was a marked favoritism in the 
assessment of sugar lands. He said: 
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According to the Brookings Institute underassessment was prevalent only in | Thi 
the sugarcane and fruits area. When property taxes paid are expressed in | ] 
percentage of gross income, the situation was as follows: of ala 

| Percent In t 
Sugarcane PONG. LU. thd Rint dd eal td hentia cee 35 Congt 
Coffee farms... ..—...~.. 0-3 gett og ep enn en ecings 6.5 holdir 
| nn cock stich nahrncl hatin Aare ata et pleat beiomiinbtienind ig naedin cs iecai 6.6 old! 
I ne a ee esinielelier dain bptseressanaeie indole tre eapss ee 61 It ¥ 
Sepmenmcamiee Partie! ino eg ee cee ee oh a a 15,3 ment ° 
In this respect minor crop farms were paying almost twice as much | #25 
| as sugarcane farms and subsistence farms over four times as much enfore 
even though the income from the sugarcane farms was considerably Puert 
higher. Wit 

The estimated sugarcane wealth of the island was 36 percent of ql] and Ww 
taxable wealth. Yet, the sugar industry paid only 23 percent of ql] the la 
revenues of the government while all other tax paying groups, who Puert 
taxable wealth was estimated at 64 percent of the total, contributed7; | ™@™ 
percent of all revenues to the government. holdin 

Mr. Bird concluded: a te 

18 

The island depended on the sugar industry to an alarming degree. Undo; yrovir 
that economic structure, the destiny of sugar seemed to be the destiny of the Lea | 
island. It was a sugar economy with all the dangers of overspecialization, The portio 
sugar industry played such a dominant part in the economic structure of the rural ¢ 
island that drastic changes in its organization would affect the life of thousands and (: 
of laborers. rove 

The sugar industry dominated practically one-third of the cultivated area: | dust 
the value of the sugar crop was on the average five times the value of the next | mause 
most important crop; sugarcane shipments dominated the external trade: jt develo 
was predominant in the total volume of business; it was the best customer of land re 
the only large independent railway system, and it was the owner of the rest of | Bet 

ersas * ° | 
the system ; storage facilities were controlled by the sugar industry; its annual ble ck 
volume of business was larger than the combined volume of all production indus. S010 C 
tries combined; sugar was everything and everything was sugar; it was the Ina 
goddess that reigned over practically one-third of the private wealth. ture 01 

The summaries and excerpts from Mr. Bird’s report I have been | Teport 
referring to describe in a most eloquent way the prevailing conditions in 194 
in sugarcane before 1940. I would like to discuss other aspects of the pene ; 
land program. or 20, 

The greater part of the best tillable land of the island was con- cai 
trolled by a few partnerships and corporations and by a scant number ' i 
of individuals, the lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings, ee 
their social, economic, moral, and political phases were dependingin | " 12¢ 
a great measure on the entities which monopolized the land. — 

This situation affected the economic structure of the island and re wag 

rms 


brought about such material abject poverty and moral degradation d 
that the adoption of an agrarian policy which would insure a greater — 
and more equitable distribution of the natural wealth of the country f “oe 
and would result in a greater economic freedom and dignity for the : the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, had become imperative. — at 
During the congressional debate which led to the enactment of the | ~DG®! 


First Organic Act for the establishment of a civil government in oo 
Puerto Rico, Members of Congress expressed the fear that the limited wh; . 
area of the island could lead to land monopoly by big investors. "The 

Through a separate joint resolution (Act No. 23) which was ap- ‘ i 
proved on May 1, 1900, Congress sought to provide the government . 
with a tool to prevent the establishment of an agrarian monopoly | pr 


which would own and control the best land of the island. 
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This action by Congress was the first step toward the establishment 
ofaland policy for Puerto Rico. a 

In the Second Organic Act (the Jones Act, approved Mar. 2, 1917) 
Congress specifically ratified the 500-acre limitation on corporations 
holding land in Puerto Rico. 

It was not until March 25, 1940, however, that the issue of enforce- 
ment was settled by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which upheld the right of the Puerto Rican Government to 
enforce the 500-acre restriction against corporation land holdings in 
Puerto Rico which Congress had provided. 

With the prevailing conditions that I have attempted to describe, 
and with this Court decision to back it, our legislature in 1941 enacted 
the land law of Puerto Rico, and created the Land Authority of 
Puerto Rico as means of establishing a definite land policy. While its 
main objective was to carry out the 500-acre limitation on corporate 
holdings as prescribed earlier by Congress, it also introduced some 
land tenure innovations such as the proportional profit farms. 

The land law originally authorized four types of programs for im- 
proving the system of land tenure: (1) The establishment of pro- 
portional profit farms; (2) resettlement of squatters in organized 
rural communities; (8) assistance in the creation of family-size farms; 
and (4) education to encourage and develop group action and im- 

rove community living. Subsequent amendments provided for the 
industrial processing of agriculture products, and the conservation and 
development of land resources such as drainage and irrigation, and 
land reclamation. 

Between the years 1941 and 1959, there have been a series of favor- 
able changes, social and economic, in Puerto Rico. 

In a special message of the Governor of Puerto Rico to the legisla- 
ture on the land authority dated April 8 of this year, the Governor 
reports that, since the approval of the law creating the land authority 
in 1941, approximately 50,000 squatter families have been resettled in 
rural communities. It is estimated that there are still around 15,000 
or 20,000 more families to be resettled. Part of this work has been 
carried out by the social programs administration of the department 
of agriculture to which this activity was transferred in 1950. 

A positive achievement influenced by the land authority has been 
an increase in wages in various agricultural activities. The total in- 
crease has been from $1.3. in 1940 for the most common activities 
in sugarcane cultivation, to $3.70 for an 8-hour day of work. In 
terms of real purchasing power the increase in wages from 1940 to 
date has been 65 percent. 

The establishment of family-type farms is authorized by title VI 
of the land law. The land authority and the social program adminis- 
tration have established 842 of these farms averaging 16 acres in size. 
Under this program large parcels of agricultural land, usually those 
not under cultivation, were formerly subdivided by the land authority, 
and at present by the social programs administration, into small farms 
which are sold to eligible applicants. 

The land authority has also established 71 proportional profit farms 
varying in size from around 280 to 1,700 aeres. Land facilities have 
been acquired through purchase, primarily from corporate holders 
exceeding the 500-acre limitation. The aggregate book value of the 
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71 farms, as of December 31, 1958, amounted to $22,478,650, including 
land, buildings, and equipment. This activity has a total area of 
50,397 acres from which about 35,000 acres are planted to sugarcane. 

The land devoted to sugarcane in these farms varies between 950 
and 700 acres. The area devoted to sugarcane depends on topog. 
raphy, fertility, and other characteristics suitable for sugarcane ¢yj- 
tivation. The remaining area in these farms is used for pasture and 
cultivation of subsistence crops by the laborers. 

A proportional profit farm is an organization of a cooperative na. 
ture which rents land from the land authority and works it on a profit. 
sharing basis. This system of land-tenure is designed to preserve the 
advantages of efficient, large-scale agriculture, while also providing 
for the equitable distribution among the workers, of the income de- 
rived therefrom. 

Organization and work on the farm are directed by a manager, who 
acts as the workers’ representative. All workers, including the man. 
ager, share the farm’s net profits which are distributed annually in 
proportion to the wages and salaries earned during the harvest-year, 

A supervisor, appointed by the land authority’s executive director, 
acts as the authority’s representative in every area where the propor. 
tional profit farms are located. He is a graduate agronomist, and 
acts as consultant and technical adviser to the manager and workers, 

The farm net profits are distributed annually on the basis of wages 
earned by the workers. 

Up to December 31, 1958, the proportional profit farms had dis. 
tributed to their workers and managers a total of $5,899,370 in pro- 


portional profits in addition to wages and salaries, of which $5,550,199 | 


went to the workers and $349,171 to managers. Checks distributed 
range from a few cents to substantial amounts. The largest check 


ever distributed went to a farm manager and amounted to $11,000, | 


The profits of the 1959 crop are about to be distributed with checks 
ranging up to $1,300. 

An amendment to the land law, introduced in 1945, gave the au- 
thority powers to acquire, build, and operate factories for the indus- 
trial processing of agricultural products. 

Accordingly, the authority in 1945 bought the mill Central Camha- 
lache, near Arecibo, and a year later Central Plazuela, near Barce- 
loneta. These mills were acquired to assure a milling place for land 
authority cane and in order to serve as yardsticks for the improve- 
ment on the relations between the sugarcane farmers, workers, and 
the sugar mills. 

Besides improving the physical plant of its mills, the authority 
instituted a bonus system through which a part of the profits ar 
annually distributed among the workers on the basis of wages earned 
during the year. The independent cane growers, called colonos, also 
received bonuses based on the mills’ annual profits. 

From the start of their operation by the land authority to De- 
cember 31, 1958, Cambalache and Plazuela had distributed bonuses 
totalling $1,902,232 of which $645,987 went to their workers, and 
$446,245 to the cane farmers. (The average employment of the two 
land authority mills is about 800 workers. ) 
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The pineapple program was started by the land authority in 1950. 

The main objective of this program was to start diversifying crop 
tion. 

— fruit cannery at a cost of approximately $3,600,000 was 

inaugurated by the land authority in 1957. Production of pineapples 

in 1958 was 23,015 tons valued at $3,500,000. , 

The land authority now has under cultivation approximately 2,180 
acres of pineapples on owned lands and operates under lease 1,600 
acres for a total of 4,400 acres. — rr 

A livestock program, including dairy and beef cattle, was initiated 
early in 1953 to stimulate importation and sale of superior stock. 
The dairy cattle program was discontinued in 1958 as the dairy in- 
dustry had reached a point where direct government participation 
was not felt necessary any longer. , 

Since 1953, the land authority started the importation of the fol- 
lowing beef breeds: Hereford, Angus, Red Polled, Santa Gertrudis, 
Bradford, Brangus, Charollaise, Charbray, and Brahman in order to 
determine which of these would adapt themselves to our tropical 
conditions. 

These cattle have been grazing in our farms located in the east- 
em, northern, and southern areas. Different kinds of topography 
are represented in these areas. We also have two climatic zones; 
the northern zone in which the precipitation is more than 75 inches, 
and the southern zone in which the precipitation does not reach 40 
inches. 

Experience shows that the land authority can recommend the 
Charbray, Brangus, and Brahman breeds as the ones best adapted to 
our conditions in Puerto Rico. The Charollaise breed is recom- 
mended for crossbreeding. 

In a country as densely populated as Puerto Rico, it is of para- 
mount importance to use as much land as can be made available. 
The Commonwealth government has delegated on the land authority 
the task of reclaiming swampy lands which previously had been use- 
less for agricultural purposes. 

The land authority began its reclamation program in 1948. Through 
special legislation $1,500,000 was appropriated to reclaim an area of 
around 6,500 acres near the town of Arecibo. 

Several other reclamation projects have been started in other 
localities to reclaim an additional area of around 4,000 acres. 

In addition, the land authority engaged in several other miscel- 
laneous#activities such as service centers which rent agricultural 
machinery to small farmers, hydroponic farming, develonment of 
minor crops, and production and distribution of calcium carbonate. 
Some of these activities may with time develop into major operations. 

I have attempted to summarize the most. significant developments 
in the history of the land authority of Puerto Rico in its effort to 
solve the problems of land tenure and to increase the living standards 
of the farmers and farm workers in Puerto Rico. I do not want to 
imply that the objectives of the land authority totally have been 
accomplished. 

There are still some corporations in violation of the 500 acres law. 
More programs must be started for diversification of agriculture in 
the island. The productivity in the farms and the wages of farm 

495116043 
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workers must be increased. Mechanization of the sugar industry jy 
essential to its own existence and continued development. New agri. 
cultural development programs must be started and the existing ong 
enlarged. 

Ways and means are being studied whereby these problems can }y 
solved. Many of these problems, however, are not of easy solution 
Improvements in farm practices create unemployment and we canng 
proceed on the programs at a faster pace than job opportunities de. 
velop in other sectors of the economy. The lack of fende has been and 
still is a major handicap. The resources which must be assigned ty 
these programs have to compete with other equally pressing needs of 
the government. We believe that the land authority has brough 
about considerable improvements in the economic and social cond. 
tions prevailing in the farms in Puerto Rico and we look forward ty 
the future with confidence and determination. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement jg, 
summary of the full report, copies of which have been distributed ty 
each member of the committee. With your permission, I would like 
to have the full report printed in the record of these proceedings, 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the full statement will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GUILLERMO RopRIGUEZ, MEMBER, BOARD OF DtRecrors, Law 
AUTHORITY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Guillermo Rodrigue, 
I am president of Caribbean Refining Co. At this hearing, however, it is my 
privilege to represent the Land Authority of Puerto Rico, of whose board of 
directors I am a member. 

I shall attempt to give you a picture of the historic background and prevailing 
conditions that stimulated our legislature to enact our land legislation and ty 
creat our land authority. I will also give you a summary of the land authority 
operations and achievements. 

At present, on a land area of only about 3,423 square miles, Puerto Rico hasa 
total population that makes this island one of the most densely populated areas 
of the world. It is exceeded in this respect only by two of the highly indy 
trialized countries of Western Europe, namely, England and Belgium. 

There were approximately 678 persons per square mile and little more than 
0.89 acres of arable land per person in 1957-58 in Puerto Rico, according to the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board which reported 2,317,453 inhabitants on the island 
for that year. If continental United States had the same density of populatia 
as Puerto Rico, the population of the mainland would be approximately that of 
the world. 

The part played by the sugar industry in the economic life of Puerto Ric 
has been the subject matter of intensive debate. Before 1941 the ever-growing 
social and economic problems of the island had created grave uncertainties as 
to the future. We had in that period an implacable population growth on the 
face of a bare subsistence standard of living, control of wealth, land concentr- 
tion in a few hands, seasonal employment for the working masses, and limited 


opportunities for a better utilization of physical resources to provide for a large | 


part of its population on the verge of starvation. The very foundations of th 
social system of the island were threatened by disturbing economic forces. 
Sugarcane cultivation was introduced in Puerto Rico early in the 16th centny 
and began to grow rapidly during the 19th century when production increased 
from 56,000 tons in 1850 to 171,000 tons in 1879, the peak year of production 
before the American occupation. From 1879 to 1899 sugar production showed 
a pronounced downward trend. However, the growth of sugar cultivation since 
1900 has been outstanding. From a production of slightly over 64,000 tons i 


1897 it reached over 1,104,000 tons in 1934. In 1980 the crop utilized 31 percent 
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of the cultivated area of the island as compared with slightly over 15 percent 
in 1899. The sugarcane industry absorbed the level fertile valleys of the island. 
The mountainous and less desirable soils were planted mainly in tobacco, coffee, 
crops. 

and suthoeity was created by our legislature in 1941, but before we 
discuss the different activities of the land authority let us examine the condi- 
tions which prevailed before 1941 that were responsible for the approval of the 
land law of Puerto Rico. Mr. Esteban A. Bird, at present vice president of the 
Crédito y Ahorro Ponceno Bank, and in 1937 an economist of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, describes very well this situation in his report 
“The Sugar Industry in Relation to the Social and Economic System of Puerto 
Rico”, prepared by him in 1937 and published by virtue of a resolution passed 
ynanimously by the Senate of Puerto Rico on February 20, 1941. , 

The following is a summary of what Mr. Bird stated in his paper in relation 
to the importance of the sugar industry in agriculture: 

The value of the three most important crops (sugar, tobacco, and coffee) 
during the period of 1925-34 is still another indication of the importance of 
sugar. On the average, the value of the sugarcane crop has been 5% times 
larger than the tobacco crop and 7% times larger than the value of the coffee 
crop. The value of the sugarcane crop has never been below three times as large 
as the value of the tobacco or the coffee crop during this period. However, there 
have been years during which the value of the cane crop has amounted to 382 
times the value of the coffee crop and 45 times the value of the tobacco crop. 

Relative to the importance of the sugar industry in the external trade of the 
island and in transportation Mr. Bird affirmed that Puerto Rico bought the major 
necessities of life in the mainland and paid for them mainly through her experts 
of sugar products. For the period of 1926-35 the value of sugar and molasses 
exported from Puerto Rico had been on the average 65 percent of the value of 
all imports into the mainland. 

Indicative of the dominating position of this industry was the outgoing freight 
of the island. Out of 20 ports where shipments exceeded 1 million cargo tons, 
17 were wholly sugar ports. Over 80 percent of the storage capacity at six of 
the nine most important ports was devoted to sugar. Fifteen percent of the 
storage capacity of San Juan, the only genuine general commercial port, was 
used for sugar. 

The influence of sugar in internal communications was just as notorious. Of 
an estimated total mileage of 1,485 kilometers for all the railway systems of 
Puerto Rico, 924 kilometers, or 62 percent of the total was controlled by sugar. 
Not less than 90 percent of the total tonnage handled through these systems 
was sugar. The American Railroad Co. of Puerto Rico was the only independent 
system of any importance, 85 percent of its freight revenue was derived from 
sugar. 

The horizontal expansion of sugar cultivation, i.e., control of large land 
holdings, would not have been possible without the control of the railroads. 
The sugar industry built the railroads and controlled them. 

In commenting about the sugar industry as a source of employment, Mr. Bird 
Says: 

“It was estimated that, as a whole, the sugar industry employed directly 
around 100,880 persons out of which 92,398 were farm laborers. It was the 
largest single employer, employing around 20 percent of the workers reporting 
a gainful occupation.” 

And he goes on to say that it was estimated that the sugar industry paid around 
$30 million in wages per annum. This was over one-third the average value of 
imports into the island and not less than 40 percent of the total wages paid to 
all agricultural laborers in Puerto Rico. 

The average wage earned on sugarcane plantations, as reported by the De- 
partment of Labor in 1935, was $3.34 per week or approximately $0.61 per day. 
This amounted to 12 cents per member of the family. This situation was worse 
during the slack season. 


Such income resulted in malnutrition which accounted, in the sugarcane 
areas, for a death rate of 575 for enteritis and diarrhea; 237 for tuberculosis, 
and 221 for malaria. (These rates calculated per 100,000 population.) 

The National Reconstruction Administration reported on June 13, 1935, a total 
annual volume of business for manufacturing industries, trading business, and 
agricultural enterprises amounting to $168,055,072. The sugar industry was 
credited with $51,452,871 or 31 percent of the total. : 
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The public wealth was estimated at $93,089,761 or about 18 percent. Approx. | 
mately 36 percent of all private wealth, at the time (June 1934) was Sugar | 
wealth. 

Mr. Bird continues: 
“The sugar industry of Puerto Rico has been unusually prosperous, T 
records of the three largest mills (which produce nearly one-third of the tots) 
sugar manufactured in Puerto Rico) will demonstrate this point beyond douy 
From 1920 to 1935, Centrals Aguirre, South Puerto Rico, and Fajardo Suga; 
Co., have paid cash dividends of practically $50 million and Slightly oye 
$10,500,000 in stock dividends or total dividends paid of around $60,500q%) 
The surplus earnings of these three sugar mills for the same period amount 
to slightly over $20,500,000. Altogether, therefore, these three companies alone 
have paid dividends and have accumulated a surplus amounting to over gy 
million. The average combined annual returns on capital since 1922 has beer 
19 percent. During 1928 the average return was as high as 31 percent, but th 
average return in 4 years out of the 13-year period had been over 25 percoy 
and these companies, on various occasions, paid dividends of 100 percent 

more. 

“It was estimated conservatively that the tariff benefit to the sugar industy 
from 1924 to 1935 was slightly over 50 percent of the value of sugar shipped, 
Labor expenses were 31 percent of gross income or 31 percent of the valne ¢ 
sugar sold. Yet, total earnings, including interest on investment, were 45 per. 
cent. On this basis, out of tariff benefits of $287 million received by the sugar 
industry, $129,150,000 went to entrepreneurs and only $88,970,000 went to suggr. 
eane laborers. Entrepreneurs received 1.45 times a larger share of benefit thay 
laborers. And there were only 8,000 sugarcane entrepreneurs as compared with 
around 90,000 laborers representing approximately 475,000 persons or 28 percey 
of the total population of the island. | 

“Out of the total cost added by the tariff to goods imported from the Unite | 
States into Puerto Rico, 90 percent was shared by consumers’ goods, The | 
burden falls practically in its entirety on consumers, the largest single group | 
of whom were laborers employed in the sugar industry. Yet, the benefit m 
ceived from tariff protection was overwhelmingly shared at the end by a fey 
entrepreneurs, the majority of whom were absentee owners. 

“The situation may be better appreciated when it is known that in 1984% 
the cost added by the tariff was 74 percent in the case of rice, 40 percent in| 
wheat flour, 78 percent in dried beans and 27 percent in codfish ; and 50 percent 
of the food expenditures of laborers in Puerto Rico was spent for these goods” 

And Mr. Bird goes on to say: 

“It has been estimated by the Brookings Institution that sales of company 
stores (to employees) do not exceed $1 million a year. They refer undoubtedly 
to the stores operated by Central Aguirre, South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., Fajard 
Sugar Co., and Eastern Sugar Co. A study of business permits for retailing 
indicates many smaller sugar stores, seme under a sort of a concession method, 
others (by) members of the family and friends (of sugar planters), and other 
operating as secret partnership. Annual sales by this other group of stores are 
not less than $2 million, making an estimated total of $3 million which repre 
sents at least 12 percent of the total amount paid in wages by the sugar industry. 

“Twelve cents out of every dollar paid in wages were recovered through th 
operation of stores. Although many of these stores were operated with the con: 
mendable objective of reducing prices to labor consumers not all of them hai 
that aim. In many cases the only thought in mind was to recover part of the 
payroll. 

“From the point of view of the workers, there was something more objection 
able in the operation of these stores by large landowners. As large landownes 
in farms far from public roads did not tolerate competitors, laborers had to buy 
only in their stores. After some time they lost contact with other retailers wh | 
would probably extend them credit in case of a strike. Their bargaining power 
was seriously weakened. And since laborers in sugar plantations owned prac 
tically no land, no food animals, had no savings, and lived in the landowners 
houses free of rent, they were subject to be ousted easily.” 

Relative to the menace of the economic power dominating the political powe 
of the people Mr. Bird comments: 

“A study among 345 men made by Prof. José C. Rosario, of the University of 
Puerto Rico, showed that 36 percent followed the party affiliation of their @- | 
ployers. Any conclusion derived from such a small sample was of doubtfil 
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value. However, the matter does not require any figures. Any honest citizen 
in Puerto Rico must admit that the buying of votes was a very prevalent prac- 
tice during the period covered by this study.” 

Mr. Bird’s report shows that there was a marked favoritism in the assessment 
of sugar lands. He said: : ; 

“According to the Brookings Institute underassessment was prevalent only 
in the sugar cane and fruits areas. When property taxes paid are expressed in 
percentage of gross income, the situation is as follows: 


Percent 
Sugarcane IN he sl cn ce Lg es esis cmsbesur ah de maces aleciohednchanciemsaieiadieta ees LA AaEE Ly 3.5 
Coffee farms------------------------------------------~-----~--~------- 6.5 
Tobaceo farms-------~---------~--~----~--------~--~~---~~--------~---- 6. 6 
ON eine iS eaiclnilin hanainchne bien 6.7 
See faPMS..... een nee 15.3 


“In this respect minor crop farms were paying almost twice as much as sugar- 
cane farms and subsistence farms over four times as much, even though the in- 
come from the sugarcane farms was considerably higher. 

“The estimated sugarcane wealth of the island was 36 percent of all taxable 
wealth. Yet, the sugar industry paid only 23 percent of all revenues of the gov- 
ernment while all other taxpaying groups whose taxable wealth was estimated 
at 64 percent of the total contributed 75 percent of all revenues of the govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Bird concluded : 

“The island depended on the sugar industry to an alarming degree. Under 
that economic structure, the destiny of sugar seemed to be the destiny of the is- 
land. It was a sugar economy with all the dangers of overspecialization. The 
sugar industry played such a dominant part in the economic structure of the is- 
land that drastic changes in its organization would affect the life of thousands 
of laborers. 

“The sugar industry dominated practically one-third of the cultivated area; 
the value of the sugar crop was on the average five times the value of the next 
most important crop; sugarcane shipments dominated the external trade; it was 
predominant in the total volume of business; it was the best customer of the 
only large independent railway system, and it was the owner of the rest of the 
system; storage facilities were controlled by the sugar industry; its annual 
volume of business was larger than the combined volume of all production in- 
dustries combined ; sugar was everything and everything was sugar: it was the 
goddess that reigned over practically one-third of the private wealth.” 

As to the general land tenure situation in the island at the time of his report, 
Mr. Bird states: 

“The number of farms in Puerto Rico was very small in relation to total 
population or to farm laborers. According to the 1930 U.S. census, 260,789 
workers 10 years of age and older were engaged in agriculture. Of this, only 20 
pereent were farm operators, either Owners, managers, or tenants; that is, over 
200,000 were laborers, most of them peons working for a daily wage. The num- 
ber ef farms was not only small but there were 5,506 less farms in 1930 than 
in 1910 in spite of the fact that the population increased during the same period 
by 426,000 inhabitants or a 38 percent increase in 20 years.” 

The excerpts from Mr. Bird’s report I have been referring to describe in a 
most eloquent way the prevailing conditions in agriculture, specially in sugar- 
cane, before 1940. Now I shall discuss other aspects of the land problem. 

If we examine types of tenure, the startling fact is revealed that although from 
1910 to 1930 the total number of farms had decreased those operated by managers 
had been almost multiplied threefold; that is, they increased from 1,170 in 1910 
to 3,874 in 1930. It should be stressed that a large proportion of farms operated 
by owners or tenants decreased both in number and in area. 

Manager-operated farms were considerably larger than farms worked by their 
owners. The average size of the farms operated by managers in 1930 was 200 
acres aS compared with an average size of 27 acres for farms worked by owners. 
Owners constituted 81 percent of the operators, yet they only farmed 59 percent 
of the land. In spite of the fact that the manager's group represented only a 
meager 6.4 percent of all farm operators, they farmed 34 percent of all the land. 

Since the greater part of the best tillable land of the island was controlled by 
a few partnerships and corporations and by a scant number of natural persons, 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings, their social, economical, 
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moral, and political phases were depending in a great measure on the en 
which monopolized the land. 

The economic power of such entities threatened to dominate the politica] power 
of the people, thereby tending to transform into a plutocracy of a marked feudal 
character, what should be a pure democracy. The sugar latifundia had Spread 
its tentacles, within the vast area of its dominions, to the operation of commer. 
cial and industrial establishments, and of grocery and general stores. Algo it 
had limited the circulation of money, had caused the annihilation of communal 
life in many urban centers, and had made it impossible for thousands of human 
beings to be the owners of even the lot where their homes were located. All this 
situation was responsible for the consequent unbalancing of the economic struc. 
ture of the island and for grave endangering of the peace, the tranquillity, the 
dignity, and the economic and social freedom of the people of Puerto Rico, 

Most Puerto Rican farms were very small. The 1940 census of agricultyp 
reported that 53 percent of all farms were less than 10 acres in size, while 73 
percent were below 20 acres. These farms, almost three-fourths of the totg] 
contained only 20 percent of all the cropland and only 12.3 percent of the total 
value of land, buildings, implements, and machinery. 

There were 55,519 farms in Puerto Rico in 1940. Of this, 77.4 percent were 
owned by the farmers, 2.3 percent were operated by managers, and 20.2 percent 
were tenant operated. Tenure in Puerto Rico is highly variable depending o 
the crop grown and the quality of the land. 

It is evident, therefore, that land concentration had caused in this island q 
serious social situation by placing the most valuable source of wealth under the 
control of large interests, among which absentee interests were conspicuous, The 
great masses of farmers and laborers were experiencing a distressing situation; 
the former tending to become simple peons, and the latter to become beggar, 
Thousands of families became squatters lacking all rights or control over the 
piece of land that enclosed their homes. The product of the work of the vast 
majority of the proletariat was converted for the most part into absentee capital, 
instead of being converted into purchasing power for the people. This situation 
affected the economic structure of the island and brought about such material 
abject poverty and moral degradation that the adoption of an agrarian policy 
which would insure a greater and more equitable distribution of the natural 
wealth of the country and would result in a greater economic freedom and dignity 
for the inhabitants of the rural districts, had become imperative. 


Land tenure policy 


For more than half a century, since Puerto Rico first came under the American 
flag, the problem of land tenure in the island has been of public concern. During 
the congressional debate which led to the enactment of the first organic act 
(Foraker’ Act, approved Apr. 20, 1900) for the establishment of a civil gover- 
ment in Puerto Rico, members expressed the fear that the limited area of land 
on the island would soon become monopolized by big investors who would be 
attracted to produce sugar and other crops which, under change of sovereignty, 
would enter the U.S. market tariff free. This fear was heightened by what had 
already taken place the year before, in 1899, when a devastating hurricane hit 
the island with the consequent loss of crops and the depreciation and mortgaging 
of farmland. Through a separate joint resolution (Act No. 23) which was 
approved on May 1, 1900, Congress thought to provide the Government with a tool 
to prevent the establishment of an agrarian monopoly which would own and con 
trol the best land of the island. 

This action by Congress was the first step toward the establishment of a land 
policy for Puerto Rico. 

In the second organic act (the Jones Act, approved Mar. 2, 1917), Congress 
specifically ratified the 500-acre limitation on corporations holding land in Puerto 
Rico, despite the efforts that were made to revise it, but this did not solve the 
Puerto Rican government enforcement difficulties. The contention was that only 
the Federal authority could be used to enforce the limitation. With the ap 
pointment of Mr. Benigno Ferndndez Garcja in 1936 as attorney general by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, effective action was taken toward the enforce 
ment of the law. In fact, that year the first court action was brought against a 
corporation for violation of the 500-acre limitation. 

It was not until March 25, 1940, that the issue was settled by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States which upheld the right of the Puerto 
Rican government to enforce the 500-acre restriction against corporation lan¢- 
holdings in Puerto Rico which Congress had provided. With this Court de 
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cision to back it, our legislature enacted the land law of Puerto Rico, in 1941, 
a means of establishing for Puerto Rico a definite land policy. While its 
3 in objective was to carry out the 500-acre limitation on corporate boldings 
-” rescribed earlier by Congress, it also introduced some land tenure innova- 
po such as the proportional profit farms. : 
The land law originally authorized four types of programs for improving the 
stem of land tenure: (1) The establishment of proport ional profit farms ; (2) 
vreettlement of squatters, in organized rural communities ; (3) assistance in 
the creation of family size farms; and ( 4) education to encourage and develop 
up action and improve community living. Subsequent amendments provided 
for the-industrial processing of agricultural products, and the conservation and 
development of land resources such as drainage and irrigation, and land recla- 


mation. : 
LAND AUTHORITY OPERATIONS 


In accordance with the above, the land authority set forth the following orig- 
_ 

7 Gerablishment and development of rural communities with the main pur- 
of providing lands to squatter families, liberating them in their social and 
political rights from the pressure of landowners and making it possible for them 
to work where they could negotiate the best conditions of work and making it 
possible for them to protect their legal rights from the landlords without having 

the threat of being evicted from their homes. 

2. Establish and foster more desirable working conditions and higher salaries 
for agricultural workers. 

8 Prevent the economic power to continue in the control of the political power. 

4, Establishment of family type farms and sale on reasonable terms to 
workers, sharecroppers, and tenants. 

5. Establishment of proportional profit farms to increase with any profits that 
could be obtained, the income of those workers that participated directly in the 
production of that wealth. 

Other objectives set forth by amendments to the original law were— 

1. To acquire or establish factories directly related to the processing of 
agricultural products such as sugar mills and canning factories. 

2. To cultivate and produce any crops besides sugarcane that would help 
the economy of the island and would offer more opportunities of work to 
the agricultural laborers. 

3. Conduct agricultural development programs. 

4. Establish agricultural machinery service centers. 


Achievements 


Between the years 1941 and 1959 there have been a series of favorable changes, 
social and economic, in Puerto Rico. The economic power lost its hold on the 
political power of the people, and nowadays both of them fulfill their respective 
responsibilities for the benefit of the community as a whole. Laborers’ families 
established in rural communities live without the continuous threat of being 
evicted and can exercise at will their rights and do exercise them efficiently in 
the maintenance of their dignity and in an effort to live a better life. New 
farmers contribute according to their resources to increase production, especially 
food crops. Working conditions have been improved substantially and laborers 
are free to contract work with all the guarantee of collective bargaining, mini- 
mum wages, and with the protection of their constitutional rights. Agriculture in 
general has advanced in techniques and production. Even though the net income 
originated in manufacture surpassed recently that of agriculture, agriculture 
itself has contributed with raw material—sugarcane, molasses, fruits, tobacco 
and other—to this industrial development. 

But the economic aspect is by no means the only basis to judge the results of 
the land authority operations. 

In a special message of the Governor of Puerto Rico to the legislature dated 
April 8 of this year he summarizes some of the objectives attained by the land 
authority. 

The Governor states in said message that since the approval of the law creating 
the land authority in 1941 approximately 50,000 squatter families have been re- 
settled in rafal communities. It is estimated that there are still around 15,000 
to 20,000 more families to be resettled. Part of this work has been carried out 
by the social programs administration of the department of agriculture to which 
this activity was transferred in 1950. 
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The program for the resettlement of squatters is authorized by title V of the 
land law, It provides for the establishment of rural communities in which every 
squatter may hold a plot of land on which to build a home and produce some 
food for family subsistence. Parcels of from about one-fourth of an acre to 3 
acres are made available in usufruct to these landless farm workers who are 
mostly employed in the sugarcane fields. 

The communities in which the squatters are resettled have from 100 to 59 
families. The design of these communities provide for the establishment of sue) 
services and facilities as schools, churches, health centers, parks, consumers 
cooperatives, community pastures, water supply, and electricity. In the various 
communities an educational program is carried out by the social programs 
administration to encourage and develop cooperation and direct group action, 

Another indirect but positive economic result influenced by the land authority 
has been an increase in wages in various agricultural activities. The total jp. 
crease has been from $1.31 in 1940 for the most common activities in sugarcane 
cultivation, to $3.70 for an 8-hour day of work. In terms of real purchasing power 
the increase in wages from 1940 to date has been 65 percent. 

The establishment of family-type farms is authorized by title VI of the lang 
law. The land authority and the social pragrams administration have estab. 
lished 842 of these farms averaging 16 acres in size. Under this program large 
parcels of agricultural land, usually those not under cultivation, were formerly 
subdivided by the land authority and at present by the social programs admin- 
istration into small farms which are sold to eligible applicants. The applicants 
are selected on the basis of farming experience and other qualifications likely 
to contribute to a suecessful operation of the farm, The number of applications 
is far in excess of the number of farms available. The total cost of the farms 
can be paid in installments on a 40-year period. 

The land authority has also established 71 proportional profit farms varying 
in size from around 280 to 1,700 acres. The land devoted to sugarcane in these 
farms varies between 250 and 700 acres. The area devoted to sugarcane depends 
on topography, fertility, and other characteristics suitable for sugarcane cultiya- 
tion. The remaining area in these farms is used for pasture and cultivation of 
subsistence crops by the laborers. 

Proportional profit farms 

This system of land tenure is designed to preserve the advantages of efficient, 
large-scale agriculture, while also providing for the equitable distribution among 
the workers, of the income derived therefrom. 

Land facilities have been acquired through purchase, primarily from corporate 
holders exceeding the 500-acre limitation. A major part of these lands have 
been organized into 71 proportional profit farms which cultivate sugarcane. 
The aggregate book value of the 71 farms, as of December 31, 1958, amounted to 

22,478,650, including land, buildings, and equipment. This activity has a total 
area of 50,397 acres from which about 35,000 acres are planted to sugarcane. 

A proportional profit farm is an organization of a cooperative nature which 
rents land from the land authority and works it on a profit-sharing basis. The 
lands are rented in order to prevent their falling into exploitative hands seeking 
maximum profits for a minority. 

Organization and work on the farm are directed by a manager, who acts as the 
workers’ representative. All workers, including the manager, share the farm's 
net profits which are distributed annually in proportion to the wages and salaries 
earned during the harvest year. 

The manager is selected according to one of the following qualifications. He 
must— 

1. Be a farmer with at least 5 years’ experience in the planting and 
cultivation of sugarcane; or 

2. Be an agronomist with at least 3 years’ experience in farm manage 
ment; or 

38. Have spent at least 5 years as manager of a farm comparable in siz 
and cultivation to the one he is to administer. 

The manager must live on the farm and is responsible to the authority for 
the properties and funds entrusted to him. He directs and supervises the farm's 
work according to standards and agricultural practices prescribed by the author- 
ity. He must also post a bond for a sum determined by the authority, in favor 
of both the authority and the farm’s workers. He signs a lease and operation 
contract with the land authority. 
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The following are the principal terms of the administrative contract: 

1. Each farm pays an annual rental of one-fortieth of the price paid by the 
authority for the lands, plus interest (5 percent) on the sum not yet amortized, 
at a rate determined by the authority at the beginning of every year. ; 

9. The manager’s contract is for 1 year, extendable at the option of the 
authority. ; 

3. The manager is not personally responsible for the payment of rent, the re- 

yment of crop loans, or for any other obligation contracted for the farm’s 
cultivation and management, All such expenditure are made by the farm itself. 

4. The manager receives a salary adequate for his position, plus a share of 
the profits, in amounts—for his as well as the workers—proportional to the 
wage or Salary earned during the year. : 

A supervisor, appointed by the land authority’s executive director, acts as the 
authority’s representative in every area where the proportional profit farms are 
located: He is a graduate agronomist, and acts as consultant and technical 
adviser of the manager and workers. 

Often the supervisor helps to solve problems not directly related to his tech- 
nical work, aS for instance in the case of labor disputes. He also approves 
budgets and is responsible to the authority for the proper functioning of the 
farms under his supervision. 

In its constant efforts to assure the best and most »rogressive operation of 
the proportional profit farms, the authority gives them several kinds of aid 
besides the services of the supervisors. 

The machinery and equipment needed for agricultural operations is made 
available by the authority, through service unit. This equipment is rented at 
cost, according to the number of hours worked, and the rental is added to that 
of the land, 

The workers are also provided with good medical service through labor 
agreements. 

There was also a program of cooperative education, toward which each farm 
contributed 1 percent of its gross income. This program is carried out at present 
by the cooperative development administration. 

Financing of the. operations of the proportional profit farms is arranged an- 
nually through loans from commercial banks in which the government's de- 
velopment bank acts as the farms’ fiscal agent. The loan contract is drawn 
according to the bank’s recommendations. Under power of attorney granted to 
him, the executive director of the land authority represents, in these loans, beth 
the authority and the proportional profit farms. 

The rates of interest for these crop-financing loans have been very reasonable. 
In contrast to the rates charged to private farmers the average interest rate 
paid by the land authority at present is 2.95 percent. 

The farm’s principal operating costs are summarized as follows: 

a. Costs such as salaries and wages, materials, repairs, and interest on loans. 

b. Annual payments to the authority to cover the purchase price paid by the 
authority for the farm lands, rental of equipment, improvements, and livestock. 

c. Taxes on the property. 

d. Crop loan interest payments and payments on insurance and/or workmen’s 
compensation. 

é. The charges against gross income made by the authority for accounting, 
supervision, etc. 

f. The cost of research and experimentation undertaken for improving the 
farms’ operations. 

The farms’ net profits are distributed annually on the basis of wages earned by 
the workers. 

Up to December 31, 1958, the proportional profit farms had distributed to their 
workers and managers a total of $5,899,370 in proportional profits in addition 
to wages and salaries, of which $5,550,199 went to the workers and $349,171 to 
managers, Checks distributed range from a few pennies to considerable amounts. 
The largest check ever distributed went to a farm manager and amounted to 
$11,000.. The profits of the 1959 crop are about to be distributed and there are 
checks up to $1,300. 


Sugar mills 


An amendment to the land law, introduced in 1945, gave the authority powers 
to acquire, build, and operate factories for the industrial processing of agricul- 
ture products. 
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Accordingly, the authority in 1945 bought the mill, Central Cambalache, Near 
Arecibo, and a year later Central Plazuela, near Barceloneta. These mills wey 
acquired in order to serve as yardsticks for the improvement in the relations 
between the sugarcane farmers, workers, and the sugar mills. 

The two sugar mills, Cambalache and Plazuela, were acquired by the Author. 
ity through purchase at a combined cost of $2,780,773. Improvements have been 
made to both sugar mills in the amount of $6,487,245.33. These two mills proces 
the crops of nearby proportional profits farms as well as independent producers 


Each mill operates completely independent from the other as well as from the | 


farms. 

Since these mills were acquired by the authority, they have substantially jp. 
creased their capacities and efficiencies to the point where Cambalache is today 
grinding an average of 5,200 tons of cane daily, and Plazuela an average of 4,200 
tons, compared with 3,500 tons ground daily by Cambalache, and 1,800 by 
Plazuela before their acquisition by the authority. 

Besides improving the physical plant of its mills, the authority instituted , 
bonus system through which a part of the profits are annually distributed. 
the workers on the basis of wages earned during the year. The independent 
canegrowers, called colonos, also receive bonuses based on the mills’ annual 
profits. 

From the start of their operation by the land authority to December 31, 1958 
Cambalache and Plazuela had distributed bonuses totaling $1,092,232 of which 
$645,987 went to their workers, and $446,245 to the cane farmers. (The average 
employment of the two land authority mills is about 800 workers. ) 


Pineapple program 

The pineapple program was started by the land authority in 1950. The-map 
objective of this program was to start diversifying crop production. 

In 1952 the land authority purchased the largest pineapple cannery in oper. 


tion in Puerto Rico. The main objective was to improve the quality of the 
canned products. 


A new fruit cannery, at a cost of approximately $3,600,000 was inangurate | 


by the land authority in 1957. Production of pineapples in 1958 was 23,015 tons, 
with packs of 825,726 boxes. Production for 1958 was valued at $3,500,000. 
The land authority now has under cultivation approximately 2,180 cuerdas 
of pineapple on owned lands and operates under lease 1,600 cuerdas for a total 
of 4,400 cuerdas. In order to keep up production during the slack summer 
seasons, the land authority has begun the processing of guavas for making 
guava nectar. Guava is very rich in vitamin C. An 8 ounce glass of guava 
nectar will supply more than the minimum adult daily requirement of vitamin (, 


Livestock program 


A livestock program, including dairy and beef cattle, was initiated early in 
1953 to stimulate importation and sale of superior stock. The dairy cattle 
program was discontinued in 1958 as the dairy industry had reached a point 
where government direct participation was not necessary any longer. 

Since 1953, the land authority started the importation of the following beef 
breeds: Hereford, Angus, Red Polled, Santa Gertrudis, Bradford, Brangus, 
Charollaise, Charbray, and Brahman in order to determine which of thes 
would adapt themselves to our tropical conditions. 

These cattle have been grazing on our farms located in the areas of Fajardo, 
Loiza, Toa, San Vicente, Gufnica, and Vieques; that is, in the eastern, northert, 
and southern areas. Different kinds of topography are represented in these 
areas. We also have two climatic zones; the northern zone in which the pre 


cipitation is more than 75 inches, and the southern zone in which the precipi | 


tation does not reach 40 inches. 

Experience shows that the land authority can recommend the Charbray, 
Brangus, and Brahman breeds as the ones best adapted to our conditions i 
Puerto Rico. The Charollaise breed is recommended for cross breeding. 

The land authority cattle program has an area of around 12,000 cuerdas a 
signed to this operation. A sizable portion of this land is not profitable for 
other agricultural products. Part of this area is flooded most of the seat. 
Only 30 percent or around 4,000 cuerdas are in cultivated pastures. The aim 
is to improve the pastures in the 12,000 cuerdas. The objectives of the program 
are— 
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1. To produce 1,500 heifers a year to be sold to the farmers interested 
in establishing breeding farms. 
2. To produce and sell at least 200 bull calves a year for the farmers 
interested in establishing breeding farms. 
8..To continue as the source of good foundation stock for the farmers of 
Puerto Rico interested in the beef industry. 
4. To use this nonprofitable land with beef cattle in order to produce a 
reasonable income per cuerda. 
The animal inventory up to June 1, 1959, indicated a total of 8,498 head of 
which we plan to sell 1,475 head and use the remainder for our cattle program. 
We plan to import during the first year 1,000 pregnant heifers or cows and 
100 bulls. The importation of cows will have to be continued during the next 
5 years in order to increase the number of cows up to 5,000 so as to be able to 
sell at least 1,500 heifers and 200 bulls during the year. 


Land reclamation 


In a country as densely populated as Puerto Rico it is of paramount importance 
to use as Much land as can be made available. The Commonwealth government 
has delegated to the land authority the task of reclaiming swampy lands which 
previously had been useless for agricultural purposes, 

The land authority began its reclamation program in 1948. Through special 
legislation $1,500,000 was appropriated to reclaim an area of around 6,500 acres 
near the town of Arecibo. 

Several other reclamation projects have been started in other localities to 
reclaim an additional area of around 4,000 acres. 


Production and distribution of calcium carbonate 


The objective of this activity is to produce and distribute calcium carbonate to 
farmers at low cost. This material is used in the soil to correct its acidity, and 
to improve its structure. This activity operates five plants for the production of 
calcium carbonate which are located in the following municipalities: Aguas 
Buenas, Barranquitas, San German, and Utuado. 

The production of calcium carbonate in 1958 was 12,381 tons. About 4,085 
tons were used in pasture; 4,020 tons in coffee plantations ; 2,158 tons in tobacco 
plantations ; 1,263 tons in sugar cane plantations ; and 885 tons in minor crops. 

The production of 1958 exceeded by 2,000 tons that of 1957. 


Agricultural machinery service centers 


The objective of this program is to rent this machinery at low cost to small 
farmers in order that they will be benefited by cheap and rapid performance of 
farm jobs. 

At present three centers are operating; one in Guénica, other in Vega Alta, 
and the third in Maunabo. 

During 1958 the farmers used these facilities in 2,967 acres. 


Hydroponic- farm 

Conscious of our limited land resources, the land authority started in 1945 a 
hydroponic farm, located near the ‘town of Vega Alta. Hydroponics is the 
growing of plants without soil. It is a scientific process that has been known 
for many years, but it is only recently that it has been tried out commercially 
on a wide scale. When the Army and Navy took over several strategic outposts 
in the Pacific they discovered that, due to the arid conditions of these islands, 
the only suitable way of obtaining fresh fruits and vegetables was to construct 
ahydroponic farm. Plants cultivated by the hydroponic method grow in troughs 
filled with gravel, into which a mineral nutrient solution is pumped every day. 
This nutrient solution feeds the plants and is then piped back into a central 
tank from which it will again be pumped into the growing troughs the next 
day after being tested and the required nutrients added. 

I have attempted to summarize the most significant developments in the his- 
tory of the Land Authority of Puerto Rico and its efforts to solve the problems 
of land tenure and to increase the living standards-of the farmers and farm- 
workers in Puerto Rico. I do not want to imply that the objectives of the land 
authority have been totally accomplished. 

There are still some corporations in violation of the 500 acres law, and ways 
and means are being studied whereby these problems can be solved. More pro- 
grams must be started for diversification of agriculture in the island. The 
productivity in the farms and wages of farmworkers must be increased. Mech- 
anization of the sugar industry is essential to its own existence and continued 
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‘development. New agricultural development programs must be Started and the 
existing ones enlarged. 
Many of these problems, however, are not of easy solution. Improvements jp 


farm practices create unemployment and we cannot proceed on the Prograns | 


at a faster pace than job opportunities develop in other sectors of the economy 
or are created by government projects. The lack of funds has been ang 

is a major handicap. The resources which must be assigned to these program, 
have to compete with other equally pressing needs of the government, We 
believe that the land authority has brought about considerable improvements in 
the economic and social conditions prevailing in the farms in Puerto Rico, and 
we look forward to the future with confidence. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roprieurz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, O’Brien. Thank you, sir, for a very fine statement. You hay 
devoted about half of your statement to the very dreary picture yoy 
had before 1940. I am sure that is a bleak picture, indeed. Naty. 
rally, the question occurs to the minds of the members of this com. | 
mittee in turning the wheel, Have you turned it too far the othe 
direction ? 

Right now, as you know, on the mainland there is a great deal of 
concern about expropriation in other places. I would like to as 
just two questions. Have some of these small holdings found their 
way directly or indirectly back from the small holder to the big cor. 
porations again ? 

Mr. Roprigurz. No, sir; not to my knowledge, and I would doubt 
it very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you say there are still some corporations in vio- 
lation of the 500-acre law. 

Mr. Ropricurz. Right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are they not in a somewhat difficult position? Let 
us assume we have a corporation with several thousand acres. They 
have hanging over them, literally,thesword. They do not know when 
it is going to fall. We have heard from other witnesses the urgent 
need for stepping up the sugar production. Would there not bea 
tendency on the part of some of those large holders who have | 
not yet been affected by the land law to pull in their horns, if I may 
put it that way, and not produce what could be produced because to- 
morrow the land may no longer be theirs ? 

Mr. Roprievrz. This is a debatable question. I will give you my 
honest answer. If the expropriation that took place in Puerto Riw 
in the decade between 1940 and 1950 had taken place at other places 
that you expressed concern about, I think they would be gravely con- 
cerned, and rightfully so. 

As it happened in Puerto Rico, the story is totally different and! 
think you might want to know a little bit about that. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think so, because in this record if that question i 
not answered, some Members of Congress are going to be asking it,at . 
least in their own minds. 

Mr. Roprigurz. All right. The Puerto Rican government, in Il 
in approving the land law, was putting into effect a policy of the 
Congress of the United States with reference to land tenure in Puerto 
Rico and expressed as far back as 1900, and ratified again in 1937. 

We started proceedings against a number of corporations—I think 
there were about 17 of them, corporations and partnerships, that wer | 
in violation of the 500-acre law. When the proceedings were recordel | 
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in court, negotiations were started out of court between the land au- 
thority and the holders of this land who knew they had to give up their 
Jand because of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1940 upholding the 500-acre limitation and the right of the Puerto 
Rican government to proceed. ; 

The negotiations started and actually of the total eight holdings that 
the land authority took over, not one of them went to court. We had 
an estimate made of the value of the lands, they had their own esti- 
mate, negotiations were entered into and in all of the cases, but two, 
we came to agreement and we paid them for cash. And in the other 
two eases, a third arbitrator was appointed by agreement between 
the two parties and his decision was finally accepted by both parties 
and not one of these corporations or partnerships went to the courts 
because of dissatisfaction of the value that had been arrived at. 

Mr O’Brien. Then it would be fair to say that this was done in 
an orderly manner with due regard to the rights of private property 
and not a la Castro. 

Mr. Ropricurz. Absolutely, so, sir. And then, going back to your 
question, I would point out that some of the better agricultural] prac- 
tices in sugarcane fields in Puerto Rico today and some of the better 
yields are to be found in large corporations that know they are in 
violation of the 500-acre law. So, apparently, they are not so afraid 
as to retard their systems that they should institute. 

Mr. O’Brien. They are looking at the soil and not up at that sword 
then, I mentioned. 

Mr, Roprigurz. Apparently. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank Mr. Rodriguez for 
the contribution which he has made. We could question you for a 
long time if we had the opportunity and the time to do so, but we do 
not this morning. Will you be available if we need you in Washing- 
ton to answer certain questions about the program ! 

Mr. Roprigurz. If given any reasonable amount of knowledge that 
they intend, 1 week, I shall be very glad to come up to Washington. 

Mr. AspinALL. You shall have all the notice required. 

What kind of a company is it you are president of? Is that a pri- 
vate utility, a private company, private corporation or is that a public 
company ¢ 

Mr. Ropricurz. This is a private corporation and we own a small 
oil refinery near San Juan, We process about 18,000 barrels of Ven- 
ezuelan crude oil, supply a large part of the requirements for fuel of 
the water resources authority, and then supply some light products 
to the home markets and some to the States. 

Mr. Asprnaty. As a business entrepreneur do you see anything 
questionable about the practice that you followed in your land author- 
ity organization ¢ 

Mr. Ropricurz. Not at all, sir. 

Mr, Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wiarton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 
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Mr. Utiman. I have a lot of questions, but with the understandj 


we will proceed into this matter further in Washington, I will no 
ask them here. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland ? | ) 


Mr. WestLanp. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernés-Isern ? 

Mr. Frernoés-Isern. No questions, 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much indeed, sir. [Applause] 


Mr. O’Brien. Our final witness this morning will be Mr, §o | 


Descartes, administrator, Water Resources Authority, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 


I would like to apologize to the gentleman for shifting his time 
around. You may proceed, sir. 


| 
STATEMENT OF S. L. DESCARTES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PUERT) | 


RICAN WATER RESOURCES AUTHORITY, PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Descartes. Honorable Chairman, honorable members of the 
subcommittee, with your permission, I would like to file a statement 
and a series of accompanying tables and a map of the electric system 
in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, they will be made a part of the | 


record later. 

Mr. Descartes. I am 8. L. Descartes, executive director of the 
Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. My profession is econo- 
mist and I have worked in the teaching of economics and research in 
agricultural economics at the University of Puerto Rico. I have been 
a member of the planning board, treasurer and secretary of the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico from 1949 to 1955 and since 
May 1955, executive director of the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority. 

I have considered desirable, as a background, to explain hydroelec- 
tric power, irrigation, and reclamation developments in southwestern 
Puerto Rico. I will begin by giving a brief description of the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority and electric power service in Puerto 
Rico. 

The Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority is a public corpor- 
tion created by an act of May 2, 1941, of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico, later reenacted and amended. The Governor of Puerto Rico, 
the secretary of public works and the secretary of agriculture, acting 
as a board constitute the governing board of the authority. 

As stated in the law, the authority was created— 
for the purpose of conserving, developing, and utilizing, and aiding in the con 
servation, development, and utilization of water and energy resources of Puerto 
Rico, for the purpose of making available to the inhabitants of the island, in 
the widest economic manner, the benefits thereof, and by this means to promote 
the general welfare and increase commerce and prosperity. 

At the present time, the authority is essentially the only producer 
and distributor of electric power in the island. There is a small 
municipal electric system in Cayey mostly retailing wholesale power 
generated by the authority. The outlying island of Vieques is served 
by the Puerto Rico Aqueduct and Sewer Authority and the small 
island of Culebra through a municipally owned diesel plant. 
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The authority’s operations date back to 1908, when the legislature 
authorized, through a service created in the department of public 
works, the construction and operation of the south coast irrigation 
district and the development of related hydroelectric power. 

The south coast irrigation service, which irrigates 30,400 acres, was 
placed in operation in 1915. Hydroelectric power operations com- 
menced that same year with the completion of the 560 kilowatt Carite 
hydroelectric plant. At that time, the irrigation service offered to 
sell excess power to existing private electric companies. The com- 
panies rejected the offer as they did not consider it attractive from an 
economic standpoint. 

There was a widespread demand for low cost electric service in 
other areas and responsive to public clamor the government created 
the utilization of the water resources in 1925, as an agency of the 
department of public works, to undertake the development of po- 
tential water resources for generation and to distribute low cost elec- 
tric power. The law imposed a tax of one-tenth of 1 percent on the 
assessable value of all taxable property in Puerto Rico to provide 
funds to finance the construction of hydroelectric power projects. 

During the depression ridden years of the thirties the utilization 
of the water resources received Federal funds under various work 
relief and Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration’s programs 
amounting over the years to around $8,600,000. With the combined 
financial assistance of the government of Puerto Rico and of the 
Federal Government the utilization of the water resources had by 
1941 developed a generating capacity of roughly 27,000 kilowatts. 

The public recognition and approval of the utilization of the water 
resources program brought about the creation in 1941 of the Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority to act as an autonomous public cor- 
poration self-sustaining and self-financing. Its aims were to take over 
the operation of the system developed by its predecessor and to con- 
tinue the development of low cost power under a more effective or- 
ganization. 

In 1942, as a measure to serve scarce oil imports due to the German 
submarine blocade, the Federal Government took over the electric 
system owned by a Canadian company, serving the northeastern sec- 
tion of Puerto Rico, and of a locally owned company in the western 
part of the island and placed their operation in the hands of the 
newly created authority. In 1944, these two electric systems were 
purchased after friendly negotiations. The integration of these sys- 
tems with that of the authority increased the dependable generating 
capacity to 62,000 kilowatts, and the number of customers to 111,000. 

Bitween 1944 and 1959, the general economic development of 
Puerto Rico has required an accelerated expansion of the electric 
power system. At present, the water resources authority operates an 
electric system with about 400,000 kilowatts of dependable capacity, 
393,000 customers, and electric power generation of an annual rate of 
2 billion kilowatt-hours, and total assets of over $310 million. 

About 71,000 of our customers are small rural consumers served 
through a Commonwealth government aided rural electrification pro- 
gram, of these 18,000 financed by authority funds or by appropriations 
of the government of Puerto Rico, and about 53,000 financed through 
loans obtained from the Rural Electrification Administration, 
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amounting now to $14,400,000. In addition, Rural Electrification 
generation and transmission loans outstanding amount to $10,900,000 

The authority provides electric power at cost which includes the 
required investments in system expansion on a sound financial basis 
On June 30, 1959, the outstanding revenue bond indebtedness, guar. 
anteed exclusively by the authority’s revenues, amounted to $183,738. 
000. 

Factors such as low average consumption per residential customer: 
the high proportion of small rural customers scattered over a wide 
and rugged territory ; high costs of imported fuel oil; relatively smal} 
and high cost hydroelectric power; and the need for higher generat. 
ing reserves due to our insular position, raise the cost of power in 
Puerto Rico. Allowing for this situation our electric power costs 
compare favorably with those of electric utilities in the United States 

For example, the average cost per kilowatt-hour for residentia] 
service in fiscal year 1959 was 3.01 cents in Puerto Rico compared to 
2.7 cents in the United States. 

The cost, of residential service in Puerto Rico is generally lower 
than in the New England States, most, of the Middle Atlantic States 
and Florida. An industrial cost. slightly less than 1 cent per kilo. 
watt-hour to heavy industrial users at present oil prices, is the lowest 
cost, power served in the island, and also compares favorably with the 
above mentioned areas in the continent. 

This relatively low cost electric power contributes to a higher per 
capita consumption of electricity than in all countries of Latin Amer. 
ica with the exception of Chile, but still considerably lower than the 
United States. May I add that we have now surpassed Chile. 

The authority has planned and constructed plants capable to meet 
the electric power demand over the years notwithstanding a very high 
rate of growth, average 17 percent in the last 4 fiscal years. Present 
planning and construction underway provide power capacity for ex- 
pected growth. The availability of power at relatively low cost has 
been a significant factor in the general program of social and economic 
development in Puerto Rico. 

Our legal responsibility to provide energy resources at the lowest 
possible cost, combined with the desire to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in its program of peaceful uses of atomic energy, has cul- 
minated in presently advanced negotiations with the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the establishment of a 16,000 kilowatt. integral super- 
heat. boiling water reactor. 

The same as all other public power systems in the United States, the 

rater resources authority has been over most years of its history 
principally a hydroelectric power enterprise. Late in the forties, the 
further development of hydroelectric power became uneconomical and 
steam-electric generation grew to the point that last year it was over 
86 percent of total power output. 

Increased labor costs, coupled to the fact that the best hydroelectric 
projects sites have already been developed, made the cost of new 
hydroelectric projects inadvisable. This united to the inereased 
power demand made it imperative to install larger-sized units which 
lowered both the capital and the operating costs of steam-electric 
stations. 
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In fact, the southwestern coast multipurpose project which I will 
now describe, is our last. hydroelectric development. We do not en- 
vision new hydroelectric developments within the foreseeable future. 
Small hydroelectric stations might become feasible again in combina- 
tion with storage reservoirs to supply water for industrial uses. 

The irrigation and power development of southwestern Puerto 
Rico: Public interest in irrigating the extensive Lajas Valley, just 
south of San German, in the southwestern arid region of Puerto 
Rico dates back at least to the beginning of the century. Preliminary 
investigations made by the department of public works and the south 
coast irrigation service in 1916 and 1917 and by utilization of the 
water resources in 1934 did not prove the project economically feasi- 
ble then. However, interest. in the agricultural development of the 
Lajas Valley, the only remaining extensive area of improvable land, 
grew as time went by and the population continued to grow. _ 

As a consequence, the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
commenced in 1942. detailed studies for a multiple purpose project 
with the general objectives of providing irrigation, reclaim lands, 
provide 6.5 million gallons of water suitable for industrial and human 
uses, develop 28,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric generating capacity 
and provide flood protection. . 

The project has two principal phases, that of hydroelectric energy 
production and that of water supply for irrigation and other uses. 
The hydroelectric power phase which was completed in October 1956, 
consists of two main power dams and reservoirs, three diversion dams, 
two hydroelectric plants and 12.2 miles of interconnecting tunnels. 
The two hydroelectric stations have a total dependable generating 
capacity of 35,000 kilowatts. This is 7,000 kilowatts over the original 
estimate. 

The construction of the irrigation phase of the project was started 
in 1951. Water began to be served to part of the area in October 
1955 when the first section of the main irrigation canal was completed. 
The principal features of the irrigation system are the Rio Loco 
Dam and regulation reservoir, 58 miles of main and lateral irriga- 
tion canals, and 65 miles of main and secondary drainage canals. 
The main irrigation canal was completed in June 1957, but some con- 
struction work on lateral irrigation canals and drainage canals is 
still going on. 

The actual cost of the project to date has been $25,400,000 for the 
hydroelectric phase and $8,900,000 for the irrigation phase. Of the 
total cost of the hydroelectric phase the authority contributed with 
$14.5 million and the Commonwealth government with the remaining 
$10.9 million, which is the portion of the cost justified by the esti- 
mated general benefits to the Commonwealth. 

The first soil studies of the Lajas Valley did not fully reveal all 
the physical conditions that would affect the total cost of engineering 
and related activities necessary in the Lajas Valley. Asa result, con- 
struction costs have been higher than the original estimates. The 
time necessary for construction and for the establishment of the dis- 
trict has been lengthened. 

The first studies of soil conditions prepared by the agricultural ex- 
periment station revealed the very heavy and compact characteristics 
of the soil and the fairly large areas of saline soils unsuitable for 
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irrigation without treatment. In 1954, more detailed studies revealed | 


artesian pressure in some areas of the valley. __ 

Confronted with this situation, energetic joint. efforts were under. 
taken by the Commonwealth department of agriculture, the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Puerto Rico and 
the water resources authority, with the valuable assistance of the 


Federal Soil Conservation Service. As a result, after long and care. | 


ful studies, adequate and very careful irrigation, drainage and agri- 
cultural development policies have been evolved designed to make 
the most effective possible use of the irrigated lands consistent with 
the protection of the district from artesian pressures and other drain. 
age problems. 

In this endeavor, considerable aid and assistance has been received 
from technicians from the U.S. Reclamation Service. Drainage prob. 
lems were also studied by a competent Dutch engineering concern, 

The Commonwealth government department of agriculture has 
been charged with leadership responsibility for the agricultural de. 
velopment of the valley under the policies evolved by the cooperating 
governmental agencies. A coordinator has been appointed to imple. 
ment these policies under formal agreements between the cooperating 
agencies. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico, after thorough and repeated ex. 
aminations of the conditions of the valley has passed legislation that 
has greatly facilitated the agricultural development of the district, 
Under existing Puerto Rican practices in respect to irrigation dis- 
tricts, construction expenditures are to be recovered from the water 
users over periods ranging from 30 to 40 years. When it was found 
out that irrigation, drainage and farm development expenditures 
would considerably exceed original estimates, the legislature author- 
ized outright grants to the district of $2,200,000 from 1957 to 1959 
which are not to be recovered from the water users. This is over the 
original authorized bond issue of $6,400,000 to construct the system. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico also eliminated interest on the 
$6,400,000 original and succeeding investments from the computation 
of the water charges. This is current practice in the Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. 

Water charges at present are $2 per acre-foot of water during the 
first year of use. Thereafter at cost, but not exceeding $6 per acre- 
foot, until the district is legally established. The Commonwealth 
has assumed the cost of operating the irrigation district in excess of 
income from the sale of water during the developmental period. 

As a result of the strong joint program of government agencies 
and of lowered water costs, considerable progress has been made in 
the development of the valley under irrigation. At the present time 
there are 12,000 acres under irrigation. It is expected that by the 
end of this year 14,000 acres will be irrigated with the ultimate objec- 
tive of irrigating between 20,000 and 22,000 acres within the next 3 
to 4 years, 

The formal establishment of the irrigation district is scheduled for 
1962. Sugarcane cultivation under irrigation has increased from 
7,200 to 9,400 acres. The dairy and livestock industries in the valley 


have experienced a marked intensity. A 1948-59 survey revealed that | 


the value of agricultural production in the district has grown 80 per- 
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cent to $4.3 million, compared to 1955-56, and the trend continues 
upward. 

Thank you very much. 

_ Mr. O’Brren. May I congratulate you, sir, on a very fine statement, 
and on a very solid job of accomplishment. 

I shall not ask any question at this time because, as you know better 
than I, there are members of this committee who are much more 
expert on the subject of water resources thanI am. In fact, the gen- 
tleman to my left, to whom I am about to yield, is one of the great 
authorities on that subject in Congress. So I yield to my chairman 
at this time. : 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take very much 
time asking questions. This, of course, is the development in the 
island with which I first became acquainted and with which I have 
continually kept in touch throughout the years from 1950 down to 
the present time. When I first came here in 1950 I had the pleasure 
of being in the company of your most able predecessor, the late Mr. 
Luchetti, who did a wonderful job, and I commend you for carrying 
on and building up. 

I feel that a great deal of the progress that has come to the island 
and to its people is due to the development in the power and. water 
resource values. I do not think there is any question but that is the 
foundation in most places of a good economy, and especially here 
where you have a people that have good water and they are able to 
use it domestically and industrially and commercially. Then, when 
you add to that the benefits of electric power to light homes and to 
operate machines and appliances, you have something solid on which 
to build; and the people of Puerto Rico have done a good job. Irriga- 
tion facilties, of course, are more or less limited to what we are used 
to inthe States as such, but I would like to know if you mean by the 
formal establishment that that means the ultimate development of 
this southwestern area program and that you are going to have some 
kind of a festive occasion at that time. If it does, then I would like 
for this committee to be warned so we might be able to come down and 
celebrate with you. 

I am going to yield my time to the gentleman from Oregon, who 
is the last one remaining on this side and who has been very patient 
and advises me he will be very careful about the time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Roprievrz. Mr. Chairman, it will be a great pleasure for us 
to have this committee with us on the occasion of the formal estab- 
lishment of the district. It is really a legal concept of actually set- 
ting it up as such. We are, shall we say, in the process of developing 
it, and we hope in 1962 to do this. And we do hope to have the pleas- 
ure of having all of you with us on that very great occasion for the 
people of Puerto Rico and for this section of the island. 

_Mr. Asprnat. I almost begged for that, but I am glad the respon- 
sibility is what it is. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I will be glad to. 

_ Mr. O’Brten. I hope all of the members of the committee are still 
in Congress at that time and will be able.to enjoy it. 
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Mr. Ustiman. I thank my chairman for yielding; and I will be 
brief. I wanted to make sure this material will be available; in what 
way it will be available I would ask the chairman. 

Mr. O’Brren. I believe this material has an importance that war. 
rants it being in the body of the record rather than in the files. 

Unless there is an objection, it will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


Comparison between the Cuban Electric Co, and the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority, year 1958 








| CEC | PRWRA 
Sales of electric energy (kilowatt-hours)-_...........-.-.------- feaan tema naa ly, 463, 000, 000 1, 356, 180, 342 
Electric revenues (dollara) os io. oo 5 sek 55 5 hing 53 bbe S45 - 4 gad | 75, 668, 422 35, 975, 545. 
Revenue per. kilowatt-hour sold (cents) ---_..--+----------------+--+------+<4- 5.17 5.65 
Number of electric consumers... ......--.-.-------+.+----------+----4-+-14 732, 413 | 373, 168 
Piant investment, net (dollars) -_..-.-.---....----------4----+---------------- | 283, 630,432 } 209, 718, o71 
Plant investment per dollar of sales__....-..-..-------.--.--. -«----.- Sossaed a $3.75 | $5, 83 
Consumption per customer (kilowatt-hours)... ..- $F mpd h pfocicnb 3494943045 <~ | 1, 908 3, 634 
I ercibe din dees qerenntsenkecencbodanepeeeduaneseas es alee ranean | 6, 466, 000 2, 282, 000 








Source: Annual report of the Cuban Electric Co., 1958; annual report of the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority, 1958. 


Installed generating capacity and peaks—Systems operated by PRWRA 
{In kilowatts] 









































| }| 
Total .| Total Peak || Total Total Peak 
| hydro Steam ‘| installed | loads || | hydro {| Steam | installed | loads 
} capacity i | Capacity 
{ | | 
1919-20 y ae toot... 1, 200 1,000 || 1945-46_.._| 56, 160 31, 250 87, 410 | 62.900 
1920-21} 2,900 ft 2 2,900 | 1,205 |}. 1950-51..--| 73,560 | 81,000 | 154,560 | 100,09 
1925-28..<| 2,900 |...,-2-+ a 2,900 | 2,050 ee eA] 109, 404 | 162,000 | 271, 404 | 200, 740 
1930-31... -_| 4/800) {o25..2.1.% 4, 800 6, 213 1956-57_._.} 109,404 202,000 | 311, 404 | 248, 938 
1935-36. . | & B90. |...-..4 «| 8, 320 7, 520 1957-58__.-| 109,220 232, 500 341, 720 | 272,340 
1940-41....| 27,440 2,250 | 29,690 17, 960 || 1958-59__._| 107,920 280, 000 387,920 | 311,477 
| | } | | | | 
Generation requirements of systems operated by PRWRA 
Steam production Hydro production Total generation, includ- 
| ing purchased power 
poy eet ttt i tis ete ir) Te) Pelt i ipl tt ; 
|  Kilowatt- Percent Kilewatt- Percent | Kilowatt- {| Percent 
hours increase hours increase | hours | increase 
| | | 
ees eee Ah 220) Sa eke oes Miia 5, 924, 460 |_____- 5, 924,460 |... 
MOOD DNs 25-553 cat. ss ]ej~<d 69-9495 byewaeagha 6, 712, 110 13.3 6, 712, 110 | 13.3 
I ales cere Rankin oder aareranlaiemon 13, 720, 140 | 103.8 | 13, 720, 140 | 103.8 
ISSO) fess et sk nd datbubb oben te 24, 236, 753 | 77.2 | 27, 621, 093 | 101.9 
eh cceee be thre serlenenneses cesbaasie-<<sngers 29, 229, 290 20.6 | 31, 557, 020 | 14.2 
wee Te | 12) 333, 970 |.---_--- 2 60,203,600 | © 106.3 80,736,804} 155.8 
i Saar eer eee 133, 537, 330 0.8 165, 808, 440 175.0 342, 926, 735 | 324.7 
1950-51_.-.- a 363, 311, 400 172.1 236, 148, 980 42,4 | 610, 973, 362 | 78.2 
1955-56...............---| 882,390,300} 142.9} 235,497,390 |  —.2| 1,135, 992,473 85.9 
1956-57.___- Kaeol, (1, Ge PEED lace dencane 239, 551, 610 | 1:6 | 1,341, 624, 619 | 18.1 
TOTO nadeeseecscctheee 1, 326, 323, 100 |......-.-- 243, 907, 578 1.8 | 1, 584, 293, 265 | 18.1 
1958-59_....-.. --| 1,484,764, 000 |_....-.-.. 280, 938, 100 | 15.2 | 1,733, 758, 720 9.4 





i 
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Sales and consumers of systems operated by PRWRA 
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eS 

‘at Power con- Number of customers 
sumption, Revenue | ners neeeley 

kilowatt-hours dollars | 

\r- Number | Increase 
va J —| —|—_—_—. 
ee ee ec eawdbbebtenocdusces | 5, 924, 520 | 119, 279 | 93 aE 
rd a SN 20 iii haksienanannndeninia 6, 712, 110 148, 819 | 97 | 4.3 
1925-26.-----.--------------------------------- 9, 806, 342 276, 777 179 | 84.5 

inh) thon nn encech a eiten- nan sedebie 22, 991, 087 600, 462 419 | 134. 
Sh nl... va. .nnccndcediocrccosededoee 25, 755, 591 522, 953 3, 384 707.6 
1940-41..------- Ade MES oc nrnda es 66, 581, 792 1, 258° 461 22, 427 562. 7 
RIE hgh nos nnenandudutecconnsodesbls 272, 124, 396 6, 205, 345 135, 481 504. 1 
068 one cc ssccteceeeccsccacecesouasece 497, 164, 890 13, 736, 499 202, 345 49.4 
0 Eee 930, 829,350 | 25, 215, 538 | 314, 853 55. 6 
1956-87...-.----- ccidiedighdipistessescncsiinsodt i: ee 338, 685 7.6 
Biss 6o~c2----22--~ Secbdnecumaadmacadah yo 33, 972, 281 | 363, 032 7.2 
a ins de ein in sso i epeien cn dct Sac 35, 780, 765 385, 592 | 6.2 
ag es etree 


Power system expansion statistics 


——————————@ eS 








| S228S2t5 |~ | 








1952-53 1957-58 1958-59 
oe sa “ i 
Power production and disposition of electric energy, 
in kilowatt-hours: 
SIIIET PROGMIOGIONL. «cn ccsenesnsccscncoanese 197, 823, 560 243, 907, 57: 280, 938, 100 
Steamplant production - -............-.- ee ee 562, 790,300 | 1, 326, 323, 100 1, 434, 764, 000 
TC 66st cb athninsaconedstenngeqwenane 11, 336, 958 14, 062, 587 | 18, 056, 620 
Gross generation requirements-.-_--......-...--.- — 771, 950, 818 | 1, 584, 203,265 | 1, 733, 758, 720 
Power used by powerplant auxiliaries._...._...___- | 36, 153, 515 | 61, 854, 136 | 72, 951, 721 
Net generation requirements_._- add Gimme leeches 735, 797, 303 1, 522,439,129 | 1,660, 806,999 
Used by authority and consumed in transmission j | 
and distribution losses -- -_- ipsabenukammeaaaes oe -| 99, 854, 891 223, 633, 053 | 239, 163, 618 
— Power delivered to consumers..._........-..-.-.--.- 635, 942, 412 1, 208, 806,076 | 1, 421, 643, 381 
¥ Quality of load served and of system from which served: 

x Annual load factor (percent) ...................____- 63.0 66. 41 58. 98 
is Annual power factor (percent) ---...........--- 84.5 87. 40 87. 37 
Installed generating capacity in kilowatt (name- 

— islet datas cesarean nena tea tani eta 192, 830 | 341, 720 403, 920 

System annual peak load (kilowatt). _....--.-...--- 139, 870 272, 340 314, 477 
900 Annual plant factor of hydro system____....._.__-- 29.12 25. 49 29. 72 
O40 Annual plant factor of steam system -_--__-.____-- 53. 10 60. 44 | 51.15 
740 Annual production system plant factor___.........- 43.73 49. 83 | 48. 49 
968 Plant factor of largest steamplant_ a 71. 41 77.31 | 65. 05 
oe Total bunker C fuel oil used (barrel)_............-- 1, 217, 624 2, 492, 694 2, 603, 314 
‘5 Average cost of fuel oil for the year (per barrel) - $2. 34 $2.70 | $2. 35 
hs TO! MGA... sleedeteccccccacecccessunse $0. 370 | $0. 448 | $0. 371 
Steam plant efficiency: 
Rueweeenour per gallons.u......................... 11.01 | 12. 67 | 13. 12 
Pee, er miewate-nour.....L.......2.-.-.......... 13, 665 11, 888 | 11, 572 
—_ System expansion: | | 
d Transmission circuits (miles) - --........--...--.....| 805 1, 091 | 1, 143 
- Number of transmission substations ---..._.__- 36 60 | 74 
Capacity of transmission substations. in kilovolt- | 
— PS bnconncconcotondbik 302, 770 666, 950 | 746, 450 
at Number of distribution substations owned by the | 
; ER icccie- a> <naata cen cureeese panies 55 130 144 
- Capacity in kilovolt-amperes___......_......---___- 113, 436 283, 985 319, 973 
—o | 
3.3 
3.8 
1.9 
42 
5.8 
4.7 
8.2 
5.9 
8.1 
8.1 
9.4 
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Growth of sales 

















1954-55 

i is 
Kilowatt- 
Customers, hour sales Revenue Cents per 
Class of service June 30 (millions of | (millions of kilowatt- 
kilowatt- doHars) hour 
hours) 

= 
Re ns nen dieaanatasane ae 208, 130 252. 7 8.0 3.18 
0 RES RE ee. 33, 771 182.3 6,2 3.41 
NN batik COR oninctidabkinltecinavasodatoedh 2, 700 225. 5 3.9 1.74 
ME can sdutendbcauwcccahahedewsdbesncaubietn 457 114.4 Le 1.43 
2 es 
py Pe ee eee 245, 058 774.9 19.8 2.55 
kw 

1957-58 
es 
NR ie Siete a ae tenets 314, 561 452.1 14.4 3.18 
SRI NS £ o ice acenemnaunanesotccmecn 44, 527 298. 2 10.1 3.39 
Ear atecssntercedscatettanccssscc renee 3, 102 471.3 8.0 1.69 
RN itp iitteesacounttakieee ics eae tapapiiente eters 842 77.2 1.5 1.% 
OM inc paeriseen ete teesctecswaceeee 363, 032 1, 298. 8 34.0 2. 42 


























PRI, on. oon nck cele’ sab dite dinndinweae 335, 193 509. 5 15.4 3.02 
Commercial.-_-.-.-. it atlinanitit don ibe Stila cece 46, 327 337.2 11.0 3.28 
NONI 25 cca th ckewewhcereincdt oth iintdlte 3, 099 484.2 aa 1. 59 
SE idl adeeb snkniiesbocadoibe~nokbiniiaectee 97. 90. 7 etal 1,87 

Ra 5c claainetilh co mini hpbtiecltipoi 385, 592 1, 421.6 35.8 oR 

Growth of services 
| Percent increase over—? 
1958-59§ |__ eae? 
1957-58 1953-54 

Number of customers on June 30__.............--.--.-----.__- 385, 592 6 69 
Energy sold (millions of kilowatt-hours). ................._.- 1, 422 | 9 108 
Year maximum peak (thousands of kilowatts). ...........___- 314 15 108 
Power generation (millions of kilowatt-hours)_............____ 1, 716 8 108 
Nameplate rating installed capacity (kilowatts).June.30._____- 403, 920 6 8 
Industrial consumption (millions of kilowatt-hours) _.......... 484 3 134 
Capital investrhent in“1958+59 (millions of.dollars)__.........__ 39.0 7 212 
Net value of properties on June 30 (millions of dollars). ......- 228. 9 18 100 
Long-term debt in bonds (millions of dollars). ............___- 183, 7 14 105 
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Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority balance sheet as of Oct. 31, 1959 


Utility plant: 


Flectric-plant in service... .............-- 
Construction work in progress 


SIND... Kno onan agences == 


Investments: | 
Other physical property ------ 
Mortgage receivable-_-.------- 


ASSETS 





Bond redemption, reserve, and construction fund: 
ing hand: 


Sink . 
Bond redemption account 
Reserve account......_--- 
General reserve fund -_...---- 
Construction funds._.....---- 


Current and accrued assets: 
ae 
Revenue fund. .-_...-_--- 


Sinking fund, interest account..________ 


Seem: Gopoeiw............--- 
Working advanees..........-- 
Notes receivable............-.. 
Accounts receivable: 
ee 
Associated companies. _._- 


ee 


Materials and supplies- - -.-- 
Prepayments..............- 


Other current and accrued assets 


Deferred debits: 


Unamortized debt discount and expense 
Preliminary surveys and investigations 


Clearing accounts 


Other work in progress 
Other deferred debits 


Retirement work in progress.. 


272, 758, 546. 50 








Oct. 31, 1959 


$218, 271, 439. 82 


June 30, 1959 


$216, 736, 799. 7 


53, 606, 916. 50 43, 594, 065: 71 
880, 190. 18 880, 190. 18 














261, 211, 055. 59 





1, 321, 581. 06 1, 321, 934. 06 
9, 407. 00 25, 157. 00 
1, 330, 988. 06 1, 347, 091. 06 









































924, 403. 28 

7, 274, 946. 88 

2, 075, 052. 27 

1, 147, 508. 85 

11, 421, 911. 28 








5, 566, 714. 59 
1, 853, 972. 97 
2, 037, 746. 48 
205, 491. 86 
430, 868. 00 
4, 294. 63 


6, 345, 848. 05 
300, 483. 81 
86, 018. 94 

8, 132, 288. 83 











1, 165, 853. 01 
6, 985, 781. 02 
1, 944, 585, 04 
(3, 052, 294. 85) 


6, 891, 668. 56 
163, 983. 30 
103, 670. 59 

8, 745, 677. 53 








425, 501.75 311, 250. 99 
147, 222. 61 103, 040. 63 
25, 536, 452. 52 28, 078, 588. 33 









4, 622, 162. 86 
395, 008. 49 
84, 738. 28 
166, 878. 64 
(89, 189. 80) 
841, 704. 81 


6, 021, 303. 28 
317, 069,201. 64 





4, 645, 890. 78 
382, 568. 59 
(36, 054. 60) 
211, 136. 00 

42, 824. 90 






303, 669, 590. 04 
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Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority balance sheet as of Oct. 31, 1959—Con, 























LIABILITIES 
sea ‘ ) $$ 
| Oct. 31,1959 | June 30, 1959 
een epee = = pe — 
I ORs 6 Sie cicickb dc ccscceiesdecddewesdadassécccudns | $29, 960, 269. 78 $29, 168, 219. 4 
a = = ——— rrr 
Long-term debt: ‘ae 
me ko oe SESE Se ee ee er 185, 154, 000. 00 183, 738, 000, (9 
Notes payable (construction loans pending long-term financing) - - 22, 300, 000. 00 , 500, 000. 0 
ues 5, SBE y a tee BWON t=. untinn snind np sown weerrier tino ora ce 207, 454,000.00 | 193, 238, 000. 
a | == 
Current and accrued liabilities: 
Accounts payable: | 
aT IE Copley Aleit yas aa 969,276.22 | 3, 350, 20% 
I 1 coca ipuiancibiptindhomadeaennh 823, 671.93 | 421, 679.4 
I  aakeenndunndanucnuews 1, 224, 684. 22 | 1, 166, 829, 37 
Accrued interest on— 
I ball has cialainimaiecemnaiieenmacioaneint 221, 646. 24 215, 634.7% 
Nee nn picnic emma 2, 037, 746. 48 3, 070, 087, fy 
Accrued contributions in lieu of taxes_.................--..------ 1, 450, 361. 46 3, 919, 490, 8} 
Other current and accrued liabilities.......................-.---- 3, 556, 341. 35 3, 294, 470, 4 
A ew caiaia Say eT 
Total.......... aad Guenie chased tenime teamed al aecncs Nace 10, 283,727.90 | 15, 447, 42.5 
_ == <== 
Deferred credits: j | 
Appropriation from Commonwealth and Government agencies: | 
SW PR project, water source and power---.-.-......----.----- 333, 200. 00 onsen 
nc a hen cia Seana caedudacane 191, 821.18 41, 821. 18 
ns Oe SE AN nnn. can eeneccenscucnestos= | 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 
nna ie aniagnekeetunaniananesbaabebannet 44, 248. 40 | 16, 168.18 
ee So ea 
Total........- pc ck enero nse arena 619, 269. 58 | 107, 989, %§ 
Reserves: | RSE 
Sinking fund reserve: 
Bond redemption account -_............-- Acsg cin iaieekanigu aie * 924, 403. 28 | 1, 165, 853.01 
I ei De esdaanantaenoearows. 7, 274, 946. 88 | 6, 985, 781.2 
Reserve for— | | 
Min Sis. ntih lh ecaaurgcdeceusudehencannwdacumne | 33,790,805.66 | 32,311, 145.19 
Hydroproduction equalization...............-.....-..-..---- 130, 788. 28 215, 202. 
NIN IRONNNN 5 ot oo ci adncodccnsbecuenes ected 1, 199, 628. 88 1, 234, 698, 25 
Er a Oe ee ee pete eee 2, 075, 052. 27 1, 944, 585,04 
I a ee garbebenbaoadedl 409, 995. 07 | 398, 800, 87 
I nt tsp eedineecn oncoetnt hina eae areal 350, 000. 00 | 350, 000.0 
NE er Berrie orrocwns saver nee ee | 46, 155, 620.32 | 44, 606, 074.8 
mameorrioted wet napenees..... oi 22, 596, 314. 06 : 21, 101, 891.18 
et krone natrnwnn se Seeetet eee nae | 317, 069, 201.64 | 303, 669, 590.0 


| 
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puerto Rico Water Resources Authority income statement for revenue fund 
purposes per trust indenture, October 1959 


—_————_ ; eae Tae wie tee 
| | 
Month of Fiscal year 12 months 
| October | to date ending 
| | Oct. 31, 1959 
Se 7 o3 acta 
Revenues: 


Operating revenues | 
Sales of electric energy : 
Rural elect rification—Government of Puerto Rico___. 
Other operating revenues - - 


Total operating revenues 
Other income (net) 


Total revermes--..---------- y 


Current expenses: 
Production 
Steam fuel 
Fuel equalization 
Operation 
Maintenance 
Production 
Hydraulie¢ operation - - 
Maintenance 
Purchased power 
Transmission 
Operation 
Maintenance - - - ..--.- ve + 
Distribution 
Operation . 
Maintenance ‘ 
Customers’ aecounting and collecting 
Sales promotion 
Administrative and general 
Operation 
Maintenance 
Transferred, credit 
Joint expenses, credit 
Duplicate miscellaneous charges, credit 
Interest on notes pavable 
Other interest charges 
Interest charged construction, credit notes—Constructien 
ea, 
Amortization of debt discount and expenses—bonds 
Amortization of debt discount and expenses, credit, 
bonds 
General fund 
Construction fund 
Miscellaneous income deductions- -- 


Total current expenses __ 
Balance of revenue after current expenses (per indenture) _ 


Sinking fund payments: 
Interest account 
Interest on electric revenue bonds__. 
Interest on electric revenue bonds—SWPR fund 
Interest charged construction-credit bonds—Con- 
struction fund_--.. 
Net interest___.. 
Bond redemption— 
Revenue bonds, bond account - a 
Revenue bonds, bond account—SWPR fund__- 
Revenue bonds, reserve account-_-- 


Total sinking fund payments---__- 
Balance__- ; 
Transfer to general reserve fund 


Balance___..__- ; ; 
Transfer to renewal and replacement fund_- 


Balance... __ Be : 
Provision for contribution in lieu of taxes 


Balance for sinking fund and revenue stabilization re- | 
Serve and operating cushion required by pt. II of rate | 
schedules to extent accrued at year-end 


ebietetneeeeeees 











3, 344, 298 . 000.77 \37, 206, 809. 98 
61, 800. 56,500.00 |} 660,337.35 
10, 917 01 145, 644. 45 

3,417,015 542.78 |38, 012, 791. 78 

| 37, 337. 47 138, 277. 46 384, 557. 99 

3, 454, 352. 74 |13, 687, 820. 24 |38, 397, 349. 77 

— = — 

534, 307.38 | 2, 196,901.55 | 6,082, 650. 78 
(6, 854. 42 (84, 413. 92) (31, 446. 71) 
91, 402. 42 362, 276.43 | 1,042, 362.05 
74, 186. 14 290, 612. 78 848, O87. 87 
54, 502. 67 205, 374. 67 590, 142, 28 
32, 135. 30 111,945.16 | 328,974.74 
3, 352. 80 | 6, 890. 44 | 62, 165. 29 
45, 735. 49 189, 462. 27 421, 646. 18 
37, 856. 17 156, 168. 72 466, 447. 99 

261,650.21 | 1,049, 186.06 | 2, 879,002. 11 
164, OLS. 68 703, 300. 89 2, 154, 785. 06 

296, 552.30 | 1, 142, 143. 52 | 3, 267, 645. 44 

8, 072. 69 30, 142. 75 | 80, 382. 94 

309, 792.45 | 1, 270,922.39 | 3, 979, 264. 40 
16, 838, 14 70, 856. 96 197, 697. 73 

(118, 435. 16 (436, 598. 16) | (1, 519, 893. 43) 
(5, 550. 85 (30, €87, 47 (41, 616. 22) 
(14, 664. 76) (48, 736. 03) (126, 098. 50) 
48, 709. 94 154, 319. 52 328, 819. 85 
3, 005. 52 11, 700.78 33, 311. 42 
(48, 709. 94 (154, 319. 52) (315, 309. 57) 
14, 236. 00 56, 204. 00 171, 406. 37 

| 
(420. 00) (1. 005. 00) (15, 991. 37) 
(1, 397. 00) (5, 539. 00) | (8, 534. 00) 
33, 975. 72 94, 150. 82 | 152, 061. 71 
' 

1, 834, 297.89 | 7,341, 260.61 |21,027, 965. 41 

1, 620, 054. 85 | 6.346, 559. 63 |17, 369, 384. 36 

510, 435.26 | 2,037, 746.48 | 5, 679, 683. 49 
(36, 800.00); (147,200.00)) (442, 860.00) 
(59, 690. 23) 234, 766. 35 (400, 405. 50) 

413, 945.03 | 1,455, 780.13 | 4, 836,417.99 

212. 166. 66 848, 666.66 | 2,315, 666. 67 
(4, 900. 00) (19, 600. 00) (57, 276. 00) 
72, 291. 47 289, 165. 86 762, 541. 36 

693, 503.16 | 2,774,012. 65 | 7, 857,350. 02 

926, 551.69 | 3,572, 546.98 | 9, 512,034.34 
32, 665, 92 130, 467. 23 378, 332. 69 

™ | . - sasennimensililgianctle 

893, 885.77 | 3,442,079.75 | 9, 133, 701. 65 

401, 783. 86 | 1,588, 106.78 | 4, 547, 807. 64 

492,101.91 | 1, 853,972.97 | 4, 585, 894. 01 

366, 430. 80 | 1,450,361. 46 | 4,075, 916. 06 
125, 671. 11 403,611.51 | 509, 977. 95 
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Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority simplified statement of operations for 
October 1959 


How the $3,454,000 of revenues were used: 


IO in ee ea $1, 021, 000 
Materials and other services (23 percent) _......._-___________ 813, 000 
OI, 0 is sna cia 693, 000 
Reserve and other obligations (23 percent) ~.....-____-________ 801, 000 
UREN. CEO ss inci iri os ss, Bice enti edinhenicnein 126, 000 


Revenues—We received for the sale of electricity and other services_ 3, 454, 000 
Expenses—To produce the electricity we sold, and operate the busi- 

ness we had total expenses amounting to__...__...._______________ 1, 834, 000 
Balance to pay other obligations—After we paid the operating ex- 

penses there was a balance left to pay other obligations of the au- 

thority for commitments made with those who lend us money and 


I rn NC a sha clea eceamaaomet 1, 620, 000 
Bonded debt—Of that amount we paid interest on bonds sold and 

we made partial payments to reduce the debt____________-_______ 693, 000 
Self-insurance—We set aside and increased the self-insurance fund 

BN Tacs nnengperinpccnisiant-ciplibndare sanaron enacabsiiaalee satiate akabaniss 33, 000 


Depreciation—We set aside to compensate for the reduction in value 
of properties by the effect of depreciation and for the renewal of 
SN EN iscicide ngisihts theatre een nice oneness ieee 402, 000 
This amount is invested in construction work: 
Payments to the government in lieu of taxes—To pay to the state 
government and to the municipalities in lieu of taxes it was set 








captains hellish tveineeen ies cence rims titan senienen emai ies ieci 366, 000 
Remainder for the month subject to other contractual obligations____ 126, 000 
Remainder accumulated to Oct. 31, 1959, subject to other contractual 

As iii bic naenercerenmmranchtnighen enna nat ceeinnret cats seen tility aiadtbittit 404, 000 

Financial summary for 1959 
a EI PN accasce:eshtnresgrcesscinnnsatancabipananenes uteiljeannnieempianatiiedinitiniaatitia da $36, 955, 000 
Which we used as follows: 
i Shite a corgi aienhc digesta cremains nbinran mapptnbesaniddiemcnibieaatertaas 5, 851, 900 
Bor other spirating: GRpOOOUs...... cid ccciiciicinnncbncins 15, 288, 700 
For reduction in value of our property due to depreciation... 4, 399, 600 
For payments for contributions in lieu of taxes: 
vas SapIpunn INC, HCI IIIT cineca cneoniescsceeunsbaienanecaibtdiieed 1, 787, 500 
NN cain eins ct cede a ic essen acai eis 2, 132, 000 
For interest, other debt expense, etc_._......-___-._-_-_____ 5, 116, 200 
For current and future debt repayment___________-_-_______ 2, 753, 300 
We had a deficiency of which was covered by withdrawal from 

CBO TSvVeNMe HUMDUIBATION reserve... ene (373, 700) 
The net value of our utility plant at the end of the year was_____ 228, 900, 000 
Our total long-term indebtedness was___...-__..----..._-_--__ 193, 200, 000 
The people of Puerto Rico have an equity in the authority of_____ 61, 816, 200 


Statistical data on special rural electrification program REA financed 


Number of Yearly Length of Common- 
Year families investment lines con- wealth 
served (REA loans) structed Government 
contribution 


Kilometers 





ag es Ae 2, 298 $558, 831 267 $8, 277 
NS 0h a 5, 906 1, 271, 563 546 85, 819 
SIA ahs cae nk, an is chk aie eae aan’ atlnaces 6, 504 1, 719, 837 647 177, 076 
ae 7, 124 1, 752, 095 658 274, 45 
i i ail aaa oh id cai lac ce Raa 9, 290 2, 216, 726 876 404, 854 
aaa ieee ihn ateiks ema gdani mini 12, 206 2, 590, 834 901 550, 642 
Re el ee eee 9, 643 1, 924, 416 852 678, 272 

I ch nccncecaksesependsnascce eae 52, 971 12, 084, 302 4, 747 2, 179,885 





Argentin 
Cuba (12 
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Comparison of per capita electric power generation 








Generation Per capita 

Country (million Population generation 

kilowatt- (thousands) (kilowatt- 

hours) hours) 

United States (12 monine, April 1000)... ......-.--.5.-.--.243- 740, 576 174, 231 4, 251 
Italy (12 months, April 1959) -__..____- seu an 45, 236 48, 735 928 
Puerto Rico (12 months, October 1959 1, 502 2, 350 639 
Chile (42:months, December, 1958) __ - - - 4, 598 7, 298 | 630 
Spain (12 months, February 1959) __- 15, 742 29, 662 531 
Venezuela (12 months, December 1958).....................--- 2, 249 6, 320 356 
Argentina (12 months, July 1958) ...............-----------.--- 7, 181 20, 256 355 
femcemontns, February 1960)... ....................-...-- 1,721 6, 466 266 





Note.—The United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics was the source of information for the total 
annual consumption and electric power generation with the exception of Chile, in which we used the report 
of the General Administration of Electric Production of Uruguay (UTE), and Cuba, in which the annual 
report of the Cuban Electric Co. was used. 


Mr. Uttman. I would certainly agree with the chairman and want 
to congratulate you on a most excellent report and the detailed studies 
you have presented to us are indeed thorough and you are to be con- 
gratulated on them and I will spend some time studying them. 

First, what percentage of the population of the island is still with- 
out electricity ¢ 

Mr. Descartes. We would estimate at the present time that about 
80,000 families in the rural areas are without electricity. There may 
also be a very small number of families in some of the poorer loca- 
tions near the urban areas. So, it is about 80,000 families and we 
hope to cooperate in a program whereby we serve 10,000 a year through 
loans from the Rural Electrification Administration of $2,500,000 so 
that by 1962, 1963, or 1964 we might be close, much closer to serving 
all of the rural families with electricity. 

Mr. Uttman. It probably will be impossible to ever achieve 100 
percent. 

Mr. Descartes. Indeed. 

Mr. Uttman. But, I admire you for going ahead with the program. 
You have about $11 million outstanding indebtedness to REA. Is 
that all up to date and current ? 

Mr. Descarres. No, sir; we have more than that. As I stated, in 
the record, we have approximately $13 million of what we term dis- 
tribution loans to finance distribution lines, distribution facilities, and 
$10,900,000 to help with generation, transmission facilities. We aetu- 
ally have about $25 million outstanding of debt to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 

Mr. Uttman. Are you current in your repayments to REA? 

Mr. Descartes. Sir, the water resources authority and no agency 
of the government of Puerto Rico has ever been late or defaulted in 
the payment of any debt obligation during the years under the Ameri- 
can regime or the Spanish years. I can tell you that because as the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, we have brought the facts before 
every committee of the Congress and before every buyer of our 
securities, 

Mr. Utiman. I admire the fervor with which you make that state- 
ment. [ Applause. ] 

; a have approximately $183 million of revenue bonds outstand- 
ing 








. 
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Mr. Descartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uttman. Approximately what interest rate are you paying on 
these bonds? 

Mr. Descartes. There are several interest rates depending on the 
market conditions. We began in 1947 with a $50 million issue that 
we sold at an interest rate of 214 percent. Our last issue of $20 million 
in May of 1958, we had to pay 4.21 percent interest rate. 

Mr. Uttman. You were caught in the tight money squeeze like a lot 
of others? 

Mr. Descartes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Utiman. Now just a brief word about your multiple-purpose 
river development program. To what extent do you utilize the Bureay 
of Reclamation ? 

Mr. Descartes. The Bureau of Reclamation, sir, has been helping 
the water resources authority for a very, very long number of years, 
Even from the start, when we had problems of engineering about the 
construction of dams or canals, we always went to them and they sent 
us technicians to help us along. This particular project we had a 
gentleman who helped us with the studies about the shoulders of the 
dams, soil studies, we have had three different gentlemen, or four, 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. Among them, Dr. Mairhof has 
done a great deal in helping us solve the problems created by the 
saline conditions in the existing situation in these valleys. So, we have 
that running problem and this very month we are about to get help 
from the Reclamation Service in helping us solve a technical problem 
as to the silting of one of our many dams up in the hills. May T ask, 
sir, that if you have any opportunity, we would be delighted to take 
you over the island and show you our reservoirs and dams from the 
air. We will be at your disposal, at any time, Sunday or Saturday, 
any time you have, because we would like to show you the integrated 
electrical system consisting of 19 hydroelectric stations and three 
steam stations. 

Mr. Utiman. I certainly thank you. You use the Bureau of Reela- 
mation then in an advisory capacity only ? 

Mr. Descartes. Yes. 

Mr. Utitman. What about the feasibility requirements that you use 
before authorizing a project for construction? Do they compare 
with the feasibility requirements of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Descartes. They compare, but because of the scarcity of the 
land in Puerto Rico and in the land authority, we probably go a step 
farther for the standards used in reclamation than in areas generously 
endowed with land resources like the continental United States. 

Mr. Utiman. Final question. In the project you spoke about what 
percentage of that land irrigated under the project is owned by your 
government and operated by your government ? 

Mr. Descartes. Of the irrigable land at the present time—and this 
may be subject to a correction—is over 1,000 acres owned by the land 
authority in one of the bottom areas of the land. I must say we have 
a very interesting experiment going on this year for those lands for 
the planting of rice under irrigation. 

Mr. Utitman. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 


Mr. Wuarton. No questions. 
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Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Westland ? 

Mr. Westianp. Mr. Descartes, first of all let me ask you, do you 
have any acreage land limitations on irrigation such as we have the 
160-acre limitation ? 

Mr, Descartes. No, sir. 

Mr. WestLtanpb. Do you need it? ea 

Mr. Descartes. At the time when the southwestern irrigation proj- 
ect was being debated that problem constituted a very vital question. 
I was not in charge of the water resources authority, but at that time 
I was a member of the planning board and I remember that we had 
debated it for a long number of years. There has been a great in- 
clination to consider parts of that situation, but we did not adopt it 
early enough and by the time we had finished it would have impaired 
the productivity of the land, so we have not actually done it that 
way. We have imposed for the protection of the valley and for the 
purpose of promoting diversification of agriculture certain require- 
ments on the uses of water. 

Mr. Westianp. Thank you. I only want to say, Mr. Descartes, that 
Lhope the Puerto Rican Water Resources Authority and yourself and 
the Atomic Energy Commission can come to a satisfactory conclusion 
on this nuclear superheat project which you have in mind and that this 
plant will be built here and that it will add not only to your electric 
capacity, but that it will be a showcase for the Caribbean at least if not 
more in what is being done in that field. 

We all hope that is very soon successfully completed. 

Mr. Descartes. Thank you, sir. That is our hope. We think it 
will get us into the technology of something that will be extremely 
important in the low-cost production of power within a reasonable 
number of years; with your permission may I say I am accompanied 
by Victor Hidalgo, assistant executive director in charge of problems 
and plans. He had statistics that will be available in case they were 
needed. 

Mr, O’Brien. Mr. Fernés-Isern ? 

Mr. Frrnos-Isern. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say thank you, sir, and you have terminated 
our morning’s session on a very bright note. 

Mr. Taytor. Assistant Professor Charles A. Gauld, professor of 
inter-American studies here at the University of Puerto Rico would 
like to file a statement in the future and have it entered in the record 
in the usual manner. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection 

Mr. Asprnaty. Reserving the right to object, on what part of the 
matter before us? 

Mr. O’Brien. Economic and social geography of the area. 

Without objection, it will be accepted and the committee will stand 
adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 

(Committee note: Professor Gauld’s statement is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT Proressor CHARLES A. GAULD, UNIVERSITY OF 
PuERTO RIco 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles A. Gauld, and I wish to thank this hard- 
working group of Members of Congress for holding such intensive, fair-minded 
and useful hearings designed to clarify United States-Puerto Rican relations 
and the Fernés-Murray bill. I have since August 1958 been assistant professor 
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of inter-American studies at the Inter-American University in San Germjp 
P.R. In 1955-58, I was a lecturer and assistant editor in Hispanic American 
studies at Stanford University. After some years with the Library of Congres 
and wartime service in Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs 
I spent 6 years in South America in research and writing. My chief intereg 
today is in aspects of the economic and human geography of Puerto Rico, ang 
in inter-American relations. I speak for myself in the following remarks. 

This fact-seeking subcommittee in 7 arduous days of hearings has been deluged 
with often confusing political claims and appeals to clarify Puerto Rico’s statys 
about which debate has raged in the press and politics of this crowded island 
in recent years. It is my modest hope to fill in small gaps in the colorful mosaic 
emphasizing conditions as I see them in the western mountain area of Puerty 
Rico, in whose verdant foothills this interdenominational university has heey 
serving since 1912. 

Puerto Rico is in most respects the most interesting and hopeful of the world’s 
overpopulated tropical lands. Puerto Rico is truly a democratic showcase which 
has since 1950 deservedly attracted over 6,000 officials and technicians from 
underdeveloped “growth areas.” By these I mean areas emerging from colonial. 
ism in Asia and Africa whose population growth is dangerously outstripping 
their growth in agricultural and industrial production and in facilities for 
educating, housing, and otherwise caring for their multiplying millions in misery, 
The Puerto Ricans, thanks in large part to enjoying a place in the richest 
Nation with the most prized citizenship, have done the most to overcome genera] 
tropical handicaps. These include enervating heat, torrential rains which 
leach and erode soils, poor diet, excessive apathy, lack of dependability, and 
weak tradition of educational, intellectual and scientific pursuits. 

Much has been accomplished in most parts of Puerto Rico in the fields of 
industrialization, sanitation, health, reducing the death rate to one of the 
world’s lowest, transportation, soil conservation, electrification, dairying, beef 
cattle raising with promising new crossings which thrive in tropical conditions, 
and even in the difficult area of introducing new crops and creating new jobs 
for the many thousands of rural unemployed or underemployed. However, 
the mountainous interior of the western half of Puerto Rico remains a problem 
region despite the good work of which you have heard able Puerto Rican and 
continental American experts and government technicians testify. Even greater 
efforts will be necessary in education, agriculture, cooperatives, irrigation, sugar 
cane techniques and varieties, and the depressed coffee industry to pull western 
mountainous Puerto Rico up by its bootstraps. This could slow the rural exodus 
to Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, and New York of thousands of its underprivyi- 
leged people. 

I regret that retired lawyer-turned-coffee-planter Robert W. Claiborne of 
Maricao is not here to testify from his vast knowledge of rural problems in this 
part of the island. He should be invited to submit a statement. Since 1941, 
when he retired for health to the marvelous climate and rugged scenery at 2,500 
feet altitude, he has been struggling with the varied problems of the isolated 
coffee country. I agree with him that partial answers to the rural exodus 
and low levels of education, diet, and agricultural productivity in the coffee 
country may lie in imaginative introduction of more citrus fruits, avocados, 
and tourism. None of these is proving easy. The insular government has been 
trying to encourage reforestation, but population density is so great that it is 
hard to add to the mere 76,000 acres of insular forests, which get Federal forest 
service aid. The insular agricultural substations do much excellent work. 
Many of their imaginative technicians hold M.A. degrees from the best stateside 
universities. But until rural primary and secondary teachers are better paid 
and also get opportunities for the M.A., the gap between available know-how and 
reluctant adoption by indifferent farmers will remain. 

It will take heroic efforts to overcome certain remaining problems in Puerto 
Rico, especially in the interior, despite the tremendous achievements since 1941 
under Governors Rex Tugwell and Luis Mufioz Marin. Agricultural substations 
are striving to serve. But progressive farmers like Robert Claiborne, now 71 
and handicapped by the lack now of ambitious local youths such as he trained in 
the 1940's, find great obstacles. Mr. Claiborne would buy hundreds more grafted, 
quality orange seedlings and little avocado trees, both regular and off-season 


California varieties, from the agricultural substations if they had not run out 
of trees. 
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The insular government has achieved a notable record since 1941 that has 
yielded deserved world prestige. But Puerto Rico’s seanty 3,435 square miles 
have few natural resources for a population of 2,300,000. Harvard Prof. Oscar 
Handlin in his new book on the Puerto Rican and United States southern Negro 
newcomers to New York City estimates that Puerto Rico’s population seems 
doomed to soar to 4,500,000 by 1980. This will create ever more serious problems 
as the island press is increasingly aware. More and more frequent stories appear 
about the population problem, quoting top world social and natural scientists 
warning of the disastrous effects of the world “population explosion on lagging 
education facilities, on soil, forests, and ever more crucial water supplies. Even 
rainy Puerto Rico, whose scenic mountains catch vast amounts of precious water 
for hydroelectric power and the irrigation of arid areas on the lee or “rain 
shadow” side of the mountains, is increasingly worried about water for agricul- 
ture and growing industries. Some social scientists are pessimistic about slow- 
jing the population explosion in ignorant, retarded lands in Asia. They look to 
Puerto Rico to continue its pioneering experiments with the cooperation of 
continental doctors and social-minded industrialists like Joseph Sunnen in 
the field of population control. : ; . 

Struggling mountain farmers have vainly tried one new experimental crop, 
plus poultry and goats, after another to add income. Marketing problem and the 
alleged callousness or illegal practices of certain urban middlemen have defeated 
many efforts of coffee farmers to diversify and give employment to peasants after 
the short coffee harvesting season of about August through December. s Plant and 
animal diseases are numerous and require the redoubled efforts of L S.-trained 
experts at both the USDA Experiment Station, on its 250 valuable acres virtu- 
ally within Mayaguez and at the insular stations. Many people in this ares 
hope the Federal Department of Agriculture will in a few years create a new 
experiment station outside Mayaguez, the third city of Puerto Rico, and give the 
250 acres largely to Puerto Rico’s growing, but crowded, College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts next door, and partly to Mayaguez. Like San Juan and 
Ponce, it is sadly deficient in parks. Puerto Rico is poor compared to the 50 
States (it is surpassed only by oil-rich Venezuela in Latin America in per capita 
income and by none in governmental honesty unless it be the Cuba of the Castro 
revolution ; Prof. Thomas Mathews, of the college in Mayaguez, recently returned 
from 6 weeks in Cuba with a valuable study comparing the agricultural re 
forms of Puerto Rico and Cuba, which the committee may wish to see). Puerto 
Rico cannot afford to spend the large sums needed to catch up to even Missis- 
sippi in social services, education, and industrial and agricultural diversifica- 
tion. Puerto Rico has tiny natural resources compared with even the poorest 
of the 50 States. Puerto Rico’s population density, steadily rising, is now over 
670 per square mile. 

This means continued migration of Puerto Ricans of imperfect education and 
knowledge of English, and limited skills in industry and agriculture to the States, 
especially Representative Leo O’Brien’s Empire State. Inter-American Uni- 
versity under the leadership of President Ronald C. Bauer has been strengthen- 
ing key departments like economics and social sciences with the hope of training 
more young Puerto Ricans to accompany this migration and give professional, 
civic, and religious leadership to the Puerto Ricans in New York City and else- 
where. In addition, Inter-American University is attemptnig to train students 
to obtain master’s degrees in the States and qualify for positions in which they 
can be exceedingly useful with their bilingualism and biculturism in Latin Amer- 
ica to business and industry as well as to our embassies and International Co- 
operation Administration missions. This university encourages our majority of 
students who are of the great Spanish cultural tradition to study Puerto Rican 
and Spanish-American literature, Latin American history, geography, and inter- 
national relations. IAU is expanding in the fields of linguistics, literature, cul- 
ture, and inter-American educational relations. IAU has big plans to help the 
young men and women of Puerto Rico get training for careers useful to the 
American Union in the southern Americas. 

Tourism to this part of the island Commonwealth is another preoccupation of 
IAU President Bauer. This year he remodeled Costello Guest House. From 
its porch one can look across the emerald-carpeted sugarcane valley of the Rio 
Guanajibo to the Monte del Estado de Maricao with its superb panoramas from 
2,900 feet up in the 7,000-acre Maricao Insular Forest. IAU’s local development 
committee has studied tourist development and prepared and issued folders on 
the rich history of San Germfn (about which IAU will early in 1960 publish 
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the second book by local historian and contractor Aurello Ti6) and its pictur. 
esque tourist attractions extending to the fishing resort of La Parguera, IAU 
Professor of Natural Sciences Boyd Palmer over 30 years ago discovered the 
luminescent bay there. 

IAU Professor of Botany Ismael Vélez, a top Puerto Rican botanist, and | are 
preparing to observe early in 1960 the 101st anniversary of the birth of Dy 


Nathaniel Britton, director in 1896-1929 of the famed New York Botanical Gar. 


den. He advised IAU during the landscaping of our campus, notably the gardens 
at President and Mrs. Bauer’s matchless hilltop home, Casa Maria. IAQ has 
named its 10-acre arboretum for Dr. Britton. We have invited Dr. William ¢. 
Steere, new director of the New York Botanical Garden, who taught botany ip 
Puerto Rico 20 years ago, to come for the observances in honor of Dr. Brittop, 
Puerto Rico, grateful to Dr. Britton’s botanical work here and role in the geiep. 
tific survey of Puerto Rico and the adjacent Virgin Islands in 1914-28 which, 
published in a 5-foot shelf of studies, named a peak for him in El Yunque 
tropical rain forest. Many tree lovers, however, wish Sol Descartes would halt 
his agency’s excessive zeal in butchering trees along the island’s once far bette; 
shaded highways. Cannot power poles be moved back instead? 

IAU hopes to see more tourist facilities created from our ideal beaches up 
into the mountains where it is warm every afternoon and cool every night of 
the year. A small percentage of adventurous or Spanish-speaking continenta] 
American couples attempting to retire to flat, overcommercialized, costly, and 
occasionally chilly (in January and February) Florida might prefer to come to 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Claiborne has some 270 acres suitable for a cooperative retired 
colony adjoining the insular forest with bridle and hiking trails and one of the 
most crystalline creeks in the Estado Libre Asociado. If Mr. Claiborne fails to 
interest Laurance Rockefeller in it as a branch for his $10 million Dorado Beach 
Hotel and the best golf course in the entire Caribbean just west of San Juan, 
he may seek stateside tourism and cooperative retirement colony associates 
for its development. Several IAU professors have studied buying declining 
coffee farms with matchless climate and scenery as homesites. They will loge 
money which can be taken off Puerto Rican income tax (no Federal income 
tax here after a year’s residence). 

Mutual efforts by Puerto Rican and continental Americans in all the above 
mentioned fields, including the hope for tourism and cooperative retirement 
colonies in the western mountains, can be mutually beneficial. In the long run, 
the only good businesses are those which are mutually beneficial. 

In conclusion, I wish to commend impartial, industrious Representatives 
Wayne Aspinall, Leo O’Brien, Al Ullman, Gracie Pfost, Jack Westland, A. ¢. 
Powell—a special friend of Puerto Rico and the Caribbean isles which have 
sent so many jovial and musically talented people to his district of Harlem 
and Spanish Harlem—and their colleagues of the Insular Affairs Committee for 
commissioning Pennsylvania teacher Robert J. Hunter to prepare and distribute 
here a comprehensive survey of Puerto Rico. It is good to find serving this 
capable committee men of the caliber of Mr. Hunter and Dr. John L. Taylor, 
the geographer on the staff since 1953. 

As you move next for hearings in the wonderful little Virgin Islands, you 
might study legislation to permit service from Puerto Rico in Italian-built flying 
fish hydrofoils. (Also, giving Puerto Rico a second Resident Commissioner who 
could, in addition, speak in Congress for the Virgin Islands. 

The Insular Affairs Committee might consider suggesting to the Congress 
passage of a bill to be introduced by you, or urging at their appropriations hear- 
ings in 1960 for the Pentagon to cease using Puerto Rico’s eastern outlying islands 
of Vieques (50 square miles and over 8,000 inhabitants still, despite loss of many 
to mainland Puerto Rico and to nearby St. Croix in the Virgin Islands) and little 
Culebras (800 inhabitants) for noisy, dangerous joint winter maneuvers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Instead, the Pentagon could negotiate with Britain the 
use of a sandy, waterless island in the big Bahama chain which is scattered for 
hundreds of miles between Miami and Puerto Rico. Many of the Bahamas eur 
rently serve little purpose other than as a hideaway for rich American tax 
dodgers, I hear. Liberation of Culebra and Vieques from Pentagon colonialism 
would give the green light to a possible tourist boom and much construction as it 
the Virgin Islands. Also it would be worth millions in augmented goodwill in 
diplomatic relations with the 20 republics of Latin America which have been 
watching U.S. treatment of Puerto Rico so sharply and critically. 
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On the matters of legislation to permit him to use his fine Italian-built hydro- 
oil Flying Fish between Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and on the tourist 
potentialities of Vieques, the committee might call as a witness or invite to 
submit a statement Dr. Frank A. Calderone. Heisa retired doctor of Hempstead, 
Long Island. There he has the offices of Calderone Enterprises, active in pro- 
moting better tourist transportation facilities in our increasingly popular Carib- 
pean islands. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled mat- 
ter was recessed, to reconvene at 1:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

It is customary when we have hearings of this kind, especially hear- 
ings of the importance which we attach to these particular hearings, 
to have a closing statement. Because of the exigencies of the situation, 
because of the fact that we have a number of witnesses this afternoon, 
and it may be quite late when we conclude, I should like to make my 
concluding statement at this time. 

These have been 7 most fruitful days. As you know, we have re- 
ceived hundreds of thousands of words of testimony. Most important 
of all, they have been your words, not ours. The only words we have 
on the record are in the form of questions designed to bring out the 
fullest possible truth. 

I should like to be able to tell you our decision now. I cannot be- 
cause there is none. Individually, we may have come to some con- 
clusions, those conclusions cannot and will not be final until we have 
read and analyzed this voluminous, and I think, historic record. 

I can say that we now know you better. We understand your pas- 
sionate desire for the highest form of self-government within the 
strictures of economic ability and commonsense. A1l individuals have 
been heard. There has been healthy controversy, but underlining the 
controversy has been your innate courtesy. Some politicians on the 
mainland could learn much from yourselves in this respect. 

I hope as we have learned from you, you have learned something 
from us. We have tried to inform you of the rugged pattern all legis- 
lation must follow in Washington. We have not sought to dampen 
your enthusiasm for such things, for example, as statehood, but only 
to hitch the emotional to the practical. 

May I utter one final warning. I do not know when statehood will 
vome, or whether it will come at all. But history has shown it 
comes only to an area which passionately and nonpartisanly wants it. 
So, as you pound on the doors of Congress, remember that clamor 
alone does not open those doors. When the day comes that your people 
distill politics from your desires, the fulfillment of those desires will be 
closer at hand. 

Now, I would like to say a final word, if I may, to the distinguished 
members of the press. I have had some experience in this field, both 
as a reporter and as a Member of Congress. And I think that the 
accomplishment of coverage of these hearings has been outstanding. 
It has been a tremendously objective job. 

I might say, as you know, that I did disagree with a single editorial, 
but an editorial writer, as I know, as well as you, is not a bread and 
butter reporter. The men who have covered these hearings have 
done an outstanding job of which they should be very proud. 

49511—60-—45 
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The importance of these hearings, not only to you, but to the maip. 
land has been underscored in my mind by the fact that a great news. 
paper in Long Island, the Long Island Newsday, has realized the jm. 
portance of these hearings to the people of the United States gener. 
ally, so well that it has sent here to cover all of these hearings, coyer 
comprehensively and well, their own managing editor, Mr. Hatha: 
way, I think that as time goes on, the other newspapers of the main. 
land of the United States will realize that in the last 7 days some. 
thing very important, something far reaching, something historic hag 
happened here in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to say anything that 
would detract from the fine statement you have just made. I wish 
to commend you on the way you have handled the hearings which jg 
in accord with the best procedures of our committee. You have 
kept order well, you have moved the hearings expeditiously. 

At the same time, I commend the witnesses who have appeared 
before the committee for the fine cooperation that they have given and 
I commend the public for the fine manner in which they have acceded 
to the wishes of the committee in the discharge of its responsibility, 
It is always a pleasure to come here to Puerto Rico. As I leave 
my visit to this island and its people, I would say to those 
who are present here today, I did not think it was possible, but my 
appreciation of the people of Puerto Rico has increased once again, 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We will now proceed with the afternoon session, which, as I indi- 
cated, may be somewhat lengthy. I would hope we would move along 
with dispatch. I 

Now the subject this afternoon, the final afternoon of the hearings 
is analysis of the pending legislation which means that the witnesses 
will discuss the pending legislation which is the Murray-Fernés bill. 
And our first witness this afternoon was to have been Santiago Po- 
lanco Abreu, a spokesman for the Popular Democratic Party, and at 
his request, in the interest of time, his statement will be carried in 
full in the record at this point and he will not testify orally. 

(The statement. follows:) ; 


STATEMENT OF SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Santiago Polanco-Abréu. I am a lawyer, and 
since 1948 1 have represented the Aguadilla-Isabela district in the House of Rep 
resentatives of the Puerto Rico Legislature. The population of Aguadilla is 
44,300. Total number of voters, 11.529; voters for Popular Democratic Party, 
6,298. The population of Isabela is 26,500. Total number of voters, 10,491. 
Voters for Popular Democratic Party, 6,258. 

My home is in Isabela, on the northwestern part of the island. This is most- 
ly an agricultural area, producing sugarcane and some general crops. We are 
poor people... Now we have two Fomento factories: one engaged in canning, 
and the other—which will open on December 15—to produce small motors. 
Definitely, we need more of the development program. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. I do not intend to talk 
statistics or general principles with you. You have heard enough of these, 
and it seems to me that perhaps I can be of most assistance by telling you very 
briefly of two recent personal experiences. 

First: I have just completed an intensive trip around the island, partici 
pating in local meetings in a great many urban and rural communities, These 
meetings were part of a discussion program arranged by the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party which included a total of 300 meetings, attended by over 35,000 
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persons. The meetings covered all sorts of subjects—local and Commonwealth 
problems; economic progranis; politics and personalities. No holds were 
rred. 

eepatalde of these meetings, I made it my business to talk with farmers, house- 
wives, and workers, in the fields and factories, everywhere I went, about the 
Commonwealth, independence, and statehood. You know that these people— 
everyone in Puerto Rico—have been fully informed on these subjects in the course 
of election campaigus—which usually last 4 years in Puerto Rico. I found that 
the people throughout the island, like the people in my own district, have pretty 
decided views on these subjects: They are definitely against independence. 
They have genuine admiration and affection for the United States. They do 
not. want to be separated from the United States. At the same time, they are 
proudly Puerto Ricans, and they find little appeal in statehood. Practically 
all of them have a sense that the Commonwealth was a great solution to our 
particular problem; that they now have their own constitution and their own 
government and that they are no longer “colonialistas.” 

You see, the people of Puerto Rico, the “jibaros,” the farmers, the simple peo- 
ple, are not naive in these matters. They have a real comprehension of the 
issues involved. Most of them have seen and heard Luis Mufioz Marin on a 
number of his trips throughout the island, and they have heard his political 
adversaries. Politics in Puerto Rico is the subject of continuous talk. It 
is in our blood; and our people bring to it not only a sense of high idealism 
and great pride, but also practical, hardheaded realism. 

I would not presume to speak for all of these people whom I have seen 
throughout the island. But for myself and the people of my district, I certainly 
can speak; and I say to you that we are deeply and wholeheartedly in favor 
of the Commonwealth. We are conscious of the moral and material values of 
the association. We are free people—free as Puerto Ricans and free within 
the association with the United States. 

Second, I recently toured Central America as a member of the Interamerican 
Association for Freedom and Democracy, and I have talked with many official 
and private persons in the countries that I visited. There is much admiration 
for Puerto Rico’s economic development; but there is still some confusion about 
its political status. Some of this, I observed, is the result of deliberate Com- 
munist propaganda; some, it must be admitted, obeys to the few imperfections 
contained in Law 600 of 1950, which this bill purports to correct, imperfections 
which are, at times with objectivity and sincerity adversely commented upon, 
but which at times help the Communists in their constant campaign of dis- 
credit against the United States. On several occasions I was asked why Puerto 
Rico did not seek its independence from the United States. I told my question- 
ers that two Presidents of the United States have said we could have independ- 
ence if we. wanted it—but we did not want it; that we prefer a different, but 
equally dignified and respectable form of freedom; that we had freely chosen 
to continue to be associated with the United States; that our Government is 
based on consent which we gave overwhelmingly, in free elections; that we 
have complete internal self-government under our own constitution, which we 
drafted.and voluntarily adopted, with the clean votes of the people; and that this 
arrangement is based on a compact which could not be changed except by mutual 
consent. Without exception—since I did not talk with any professional Com- 
munists—-my questioners, as I went along with my explanation, were deeply 
impressed. In every instance where the people with whom I spoke understood 
the Commonwealth relationship, I found that their admiration for Puerto Rico’s 
economic accomplishment was matched by their approval of the action of the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico in terminating the colonial status of 
the island and substituting for it the great concept of the Commonwealth. This, 
I assure'you; isa development of the greatest importance in Latin American 
attitudes toward the United States. 

Ihave no doubt the Commonwealth is and will continue to be a great benefit 
not only to the people of Puerto Rico, but also to the United States. It stands as 
4 monument to our joint dedication to freedom and self-determination. 


Mr. O’Brien. Therefore, we proceed to Representative Fernando 
Milan Suarez, secretary of the Independence Party. I have here a 
telegram from Mr. Milan Suarez regretting he will be unable to be 
present, but asking permission to file his statement at this point in 
the record. 

Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FERNANDO MILAN SUAREZ, SECRETARY General, 
INDEPENDENCE Party 


ANALYSIS OF PENDING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do not propose to go into a 
detailed analysis of the Fernds bill. I subscribe to the general analysis made 
by the president of the Independence Party, Dr. Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, 

May I say right at the beginning that it is not correct to say, as the bill reads 
in the preamble that the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico sponsored the 
proposed bill as it stands. 

I submit that the present bill does not correspond to the original bill. This 
one contains new features, as article XVI, on the plebiscite, which was inserteq 
in the original by the Resident Commissioner at the request of the president of 
his party and Governor of Puerto Rico. Article XVI corresponds to a “politi- 
cal pronouncement” of the president of the Popular Democratic Party, which wag 
never voted on by a convention of the party. 

iven the original bill did not correspond to the resolution voted by the legis- 
lative assembly. There were substantial changes made by the Resident Com 
missioner himself. 

The purpose of the bill is not one of simple eliminations and clarifications. 
The real purpose is to obscure even more the status situation and to prolong the 
present power setup. 

The bill includes section 4, to give a title to law 600. The name given js: 
“Articles of permanent association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with 
the United States.” This section adds to the current confusion created *by 
law 600. r 

It is well known that the only two forms of permanent association with the 
United States are (1) being a State of the Union or (2) an incorporated terri- 
tory. Puerto Rico is neither. It is a possession of the United States or an 
unincorporated territory, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 

The Congress legislates for Puerto Rico, not on the basis of an inexistent 
pact, but of the territorial clause of the Constitution of the United States— 
article IV, section 3, paragraph 2. 

The Independence Party of Puerto Rico wants this situation ended throngh 
the recognition of our national sovereignty. This would end the exercise of 
power by the Congress over Puerto Rico. 

Article XVI of the bill—on the plebiscite to be held the year 2000 or 2000— 
isa mockery. I donot think this provision deserves a very serious consideration. 

I am against a plebiscite for the reasons already advanced by Dr. Concepecién 
de Gracia in his testimony. I am even more against this plebiscite, because it is 
based in partisan political considerations; is lacking in substance and reality 
and postpones indefinitely the urgent solution of the fundamental problem of 
Puerto Rico: the problem of its national sovereignty. 

This is an urgent problem which requires immediate attention and solution. 

The status question absorbs the best energies of the people of Puerto Rico. 
It has precipitated our national debate for 61 years. 

It is not a “sterile debate” as it has been frivolously and demagogically-quali- 
fied before this committee. It is the most vital debate in our lives: one that 
cuts deeply in all the levels of our society. 

Only a person who dodges the issue and refuses to look squarely at our 
political, social, and economic life, and who prefers to ignore the responsibility 
of the United States toward the democratic world and its position in world 
affairs, would dare to take that position. 

What is really sterile is to ignore the urgency of solving the problem of our 
destiny as a people. 

May God Almighty enlighten this committee and guide it to find the proper 
solution to this problem, which transcends the relationship between Puerto Rico 
and the United States. It is really today a hemispheric problem and might 
turn into a world problem. I thank you. 


Our next witness will be Jorge A. Goyco, president of the Air- 
port Customs Association. 


(Short recess.) 
Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JORGE A. GOYCO, PRESIDENT OF CUSTOMS INSPEC- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT D. ARNOTT, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
PUERTO RICO; AND JOSEPH H. MARTIN, MEMBER, CUSTOMS 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Goyco. Gentlemen, by way of introduction, my name is Jorge 
A. Goyco. I am president of the Customs Inspectors’ Association at 
the port of San Juan. I have with me, on my right, Mr. Robert D. 
Arnott, president of the National Customs Service Association of 
Puerto Rico, and on my left, I have Mr. Joseph H. Martin, a member 
of our association. 

If it pleases the committee, I prefer to complete my statement, and, 
then Mr. Arnott, Mr. Martin or myself, will attempt to answer any 
questions the committee may wish to ask. In the event we are not 
able to answer your questions now, we will be glad to try to supply 
the answers to the committee within the next day or two. 

We are members of the Puerto Rico branch of the National Cus- 
toms Service Association, an organization with local branches scat- 
tered throughout the continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
and with a membership of approximately 5,000 U.S. customs em- 
ployees. We are here to express the opposition of our local branch 
to those provisions of H.R. 9234 which affect the U.S. customs serv- 
ica in Puerto Rico. 

Since 1903, one of the bases of the association of Puerto Rico with 
the Federal Union has been that of a common market. This common 
market has been made possible by the inclusion of Puerto Rico within 
the customs territory of the United States, thus providing for the free 
flow of merchandise and passengers to and from the mainland on the 
basis as that. between federated States, The U.S. customs service, a 
service almost as old as our Nation, having been established in 1789, 
controls the importation of foreign nathan and baggage into 
Puerto Rico. In order to insure uniformity in the application of 
the tariff, customs, and other related laws and regulations, the quali- 
fications for customs employees in Puerto Rico are the same as those 

uired for all U.S. customs employees. They are members of the 
US. Civil Service System. 

The mission of the U.S. customs service is an extremely important 
one and one which is essential to the economic well-being and secu- 
rity of our Nation. The customs service is not only a revenue-produc- 
ing agency. It also has very important functions in relation to law 
enforcement, not only in Puerto Rico but throughout the Nation. As 
an enforcement organization, customs is concerned primarily with 
combating smuggling and frauds on the revenue. Because of the 
location of U.S. customs officers at our frontiers, we are also char 
with the enforcement of many laws and regulations for other Federal 
agencies. Some of the agencies we serve in this way include: 

_ Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service: Customs collects 
internal revenue taxes on imported merchandise. 

Bureau of Narcotics: It is the responsibility of customs to pre- 
vent the smuggling of narcotics into the country. We also cooperate 
with the Bureau of Narcotics in cases of mutual interest, as well as 
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enforce their licensing requirements relating to the importation op 
exportation of narcotic drugs. 

Bureau of the Mint: We guard against the illegal importation ang 
exportation of gold without proper license and see that imported 
gold gets into the proper channels (Gold Reserve Act). 

Foreign Assets Control: All merchandise presumed to be of Com. 
munist Chinese or North Korean origin, whether imported into the 
United States directly or indirectly, requires an import license’ js. 
sued by Foreign Assets Control. Customs enforces the licensing re. 
quirements for this agency. 

Department of Justice: Immigration and Naturalization Service: 
Customs work hand in glove with this service, and at some Places 
performs the entire immigration function. 

Department of Commerce. Export Control Act: All merchandise 
destined for foreign countries (except Canadian consumption) jg 
controlled by either a general or specific license. It is the respongi- 
bility of customs to verify the exported merchandise with the licensing 
requirements of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Trade statistics: Customs gathers foreign trade figures for publi- 
cation by the Bureau of the Census on monthly and annual volume of 
trade with foreign countries. 

Atomic Energy Commission. Customs prevents the importation 
and exportation of unlicensed atomic or fissionable materials covered 
by the Atomic Energy Act. 

Department of State: Customs controls the importation and ex- 
ortation of shipments of arms, munitions, and implements of war 
or the Office of Munitions Control. 

Department of Agriculture: Harmful plant and animal pests. Cus- 
toms conducted intensive examination of passengers’ baggage and 
foreign mail to keep harmful plant and animal diseases out of the 
country. 

Export quotas: Customs polices the import quotas applicable to cer- 
tain merchandise. Domestic animals, animal products and feedi 
material. Customs prevents importations likely to spread ani 
diseases. 

Federal Seed Act. Customs prevents importation of impure seeds, 
Foods, drugs, cosmetics, insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides, dan- 
gerous caustic or corrosive substances. Customs exercises control of 
importations dangerous to health or unfit for human consumption. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Foreign quar- 
antine: Customs prevents importation of cats, dogs, monkeys and 
psittacine birds likely to spread diseases to humans or other animals, 

Subversive material: It is Customs’ duty to prevent the importation 
of subversive material. 

The foregoing will serve to demonstrate how essentially close, to 
national policy are many of the functions performed by our customs 
service, and why they have been logically and historically performed 
by the Federal Government and never delegated to any federated 
State of the Union. 

Our objections of H.R. 9234 is that, we believe that it is not intended, 
as stated “To provide for amendments to the compact between. the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States,” but. to further, amend 
the Organic Act and penetrate for purposes of Jocal control. those 
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areas of government, customs included, which have been traditionally 
under Federal control, and which should so remain. In approving 
the establishment of a constitutional government for Puerto Rico, we 
do not believe that Congress intended that this should happen. 
House Report 2295 of June 19, 1950, in reporting out S. 3336 states as 
follows : 

It is important that the nature and general scope of S. 3336 be made absolutely 
clear. The bill under consideration would not change Puerto Rico’s funda- 
mental political, social, and economic relationship to the United States. Those 
sections of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico pertaining to the political, social, and 
economic relationship of the United States and Puerto Rico concerning such 
matters as the applicability of U.S. laws, customs, internal revenue, Federal 
judicial jurisdiction in Puerto Rico, Puerto Rican representation by a Resident 
Oommissioner, etc., would remain in force and effect, and upon enactment of 
§. 3336 would be referred to as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. The 
sections of the Organic Act which section 5 of the bill would repeal are the 
provisions of the act concerned primarily with the organization of the local, 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the Government of Puerto Rico 
and other matters of purely local concern. 

Should Congress enter into an agreement with a local government 
by approving legislation which affects the U.S. customs service? 

Should Congress defer to local governments in the exercise of its 
constitutional power to regulate customs? 

What section in the proposed legislation protects the rights of Con- 

ss? 

There have been, undoubtedly, instances in the past where local gov- 
ernments have been irked by the necessity of conforming to Federal 
control of matters peculiar to customs, and have sought to breach the 
dike by attempting to obtain the passage of special legislation which 
would favor them at the expense of other members of the Union. 
Congress, however, true to the principle of no privilege without cor- 
responding responsibility, and cognizant of the chaos that would re- 
sult, has wisely stifled such attempts. 

In closing, we should like to state that, as residents of Puerto Rico, 
we are proud of the economic progress which this island has expe- 
rienced Borin recent years. As U.S. customs employees, we are also 
proud of the contribution of our service to this progress. 

Approximately $40 million in customs duties have been paid into 
the insular treasury in the past 10 years. More than this monetary 
contribution, however, we are satisfied that the U.S. customs service 
has participated effectively in the development of the present. condi- 
tion of Puerto Rico by its enforcement of the various acts of Congress 
Salle referred to in our presentation. The National Customs 

ervice Association of Puerto Rico feels that legislation now in force 
is adequate to fully protect the best interests of both the United States 
and all persons subject to its jurisdiction. Puerto Rico, as part of the 
system, receives the same protection. 

Therefore, our association recommends to this honorable committee 
that the proposed legislation be disapproved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. Do I understand that your opposition 
to the bill under discussion is limited to those parts of section 5 you 
have mentioned ? 

Mr. Goyco. Well, sir, we base our opposition on those provisions of 
FR. 9234 which affect the U.S. custom service in Puerto Rico, 
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Mr. O’Brien. You are not taking a position on the rest of the bil}! 
You are interested in that part of it. 
Mr. Gorco. Because of lack of time, sir. 


Mr. O’Brien. I understand that. You say that you area Member | 


of the-—— 
Mr. Goyco. Nationa] Customs Service Association. 


Mr. O’Brien (continuing). National Customs Service Association, | 


Mr. Goyco. That is right, sir. 


Mr. O’Brien. Will someone from that association be represented a | 


the hearings on this bill in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Goyco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. They will attend? 

Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir; the president of our National Customs Aggp. 
ciation will be representing us at hearings in Washington. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Goyco, you have had sufficient time between the 
time you were advised to testify and here today to make your state. 
ment as to the provisions which directly affected you, have you not! 

Mr. Goyrco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Then, did you not also have time to see whether or 
not the other provisions were, in your opinion, desirable as far 43 
your organization is concerned or upon which you did not wish to 
pass any judgment? 

Mr. Goyco. We have talked the thing over, sir, among ourselyes, 
If any one of the gentlemen want to answer that question—— 

Mr. Asprnauu. 1 think you had better answer it because the state- 
ment that you are against the whole bill no matter what the bill is, 
simply because you are against a few lines of the bill, carries no real 
importance as far as the committee is concerned. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Aspinall, the reason for limiting ourselves to the 
customs clauses of it 





Mr. Asprnatu. I can understand that. am asking you why i. | 


took this upon yourself to pass judgment upon the rest of the bill as 
being opposed to it simply because you are opposed to that particular 
part. 

Mr. Arnorr. We are not. 

Mr. Martin. We qualify that. 

Mr. Arnorr. In paragraph 3 in opening our statement. 


Mr. Asprnatu. Let me say we are not going into the question of | 


semantics. Your last sentence reads this way—and the last sentence 
in this kind of document is the sentence upon which we must rely— 
“Therefore, our association recommends to this honorable committee 
that the proposed legislation be disapproved.” There is no qualifica- 
tion to that. I do not intend to argue with you gentlemen, but ! 
would like for you to get your statement together so you do not sty 
it is wet on one hand and dry on the other. 

Let me ask you this, Mr. Goyco. Are you members of the US. 
Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Goyco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. No. 

Mr. Goyco. Wait a minute; we are under the Civil Service Com- 
mission; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Of the United States of America? 
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Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaty. From whom you get your position, your jobs? 

Mr. Gorco. From the U.S. Customs service. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You are appointed under civil service? 

Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. You serve under the civil service of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment 4 

Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. The local government has nothing to say about your 


ap intment / 
Mfr Gorco. No, sir. 


Mr. Asprnati. The administration in power in Washington at the 
present time has nothing to say about your employment ? 

Mr. Gorco. Washington, yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaui. It does have? 

Mr. Gorco. We are under the Commissioner of Customs. 

Mr. Asptnati. Then you are under the Department of the Treasury 
of the U.S. Government, are you not ? 

Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Have you taken this matter up with them before 
you stated your position to us? 
" Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir; not directly with the Treasury Department, 
sir. 
Mr. Asprnaui. If you work under the Department of the Treasury, 
then you must be in accord with their position, must you not ? 

Mr. Gorco. I do not quite get your question, sir. 

Mr. Asprnaui. If the Department of the Treasury has one position 
on this bill, are you folks in a position to have another position ? 

Mr. Gorco. No, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Do you know what the Department of the Treasury’s 
position is on this bill at this time? 

Mr. Gorco. No, sir, we don’t know. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Neither do we. And let me read from the last letter 
or word that we have. This is from the Bureau of the Budget: 


First, the apparent intent of the measure, with an important exception in the 
tax area, is to establish a relationship between the Federal Government and 
Puerto Rico similar to that existing between the Federal Government and the 
States. While we have no objection to this as a general proposition, the unique 
nature of the desired relationship makes difficult the drafting of language to 
accomplish this objective. In view of the importance of this legislation both 
to Puerto Rico and to the Federal Government, we urge that the language and 
legislative history ultimately developed by your committee achieve its objective 
in as specific terms as possible. 

Second, in the tax area the legislation would provide a favorable climate for 
the economic development of Puerto Rico through the stabilization of existing 
internal revenue and customs arrangements between the Federal Government 
and Puerto Rico. The report of the Treasury Department will discuss certain 
related problems presented by the pertinent provisions of H.R. 9234. The 
Treasury report will also discuss problems inherent in relationships between 
the Internal Revenue Code, this bill, and other pending Internal Revenue Code 
amendments. Article XVI of H.R. 9234 provides that the existing internal 
revenue and customs relationships of the Commonwealth and the United 
States shall be subject to termination by the Congress when Puerto Rico’s per 
capita income equals that of any State. 


In other words, the Department of the Treasury has not advised 
this committee up to the present time as to their position. 
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Now, I am of the opinion that your position will more than likely 
have to be coordinated with the position of the Department of the 
Treasury. And when they give to us the report, on this bill, you 
folks may find yourself in just a little embarrassing position, or on the 
other hand, maybe you have out-thought them and will be in dire 
alignment with their thinking. But, 1 am just wondering if you are 
not just a little bit previous in the position that you take. 

Let me ask you this: I have heard, since I have been down here— 
and it has been rumored I will admit—that you folks are against jt 
because some of you are afraid it will interfere with your employ. 
ment as such, that you are not guaranteed your jobs. Now, that js 
not true, is it? 

Mr. Goyco. Not exactly, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Is it true in any respect ? 

Mr. Goyco. In a way, yes, but it is not exactly that. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would like to know where it does not fit into the 
picture because I can understand anybody appearing before us where 
they think their jobs are in jeopardy. On the other hand, I think 
they had better be careful or their jobs may further be in jeopardy by 
putting themselves on position too quickly. Now, will you explain? 

Mr. Goyco. Mr. Chairman, we are talking as individuals. We are 
not talking for the Department. We are making this statement as 
we believe the bill in itself, as written by now, will affect the customs 
service in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Let me ask you this question: If you are not. in ac- 
cord with the Treasury Department to whom do you think the Com- 
mittee of Congress will look for the right position—to you folks awho 
are affected personally or to the United States of America, whose posi- 
tion on this matter is provided to us by the Department of the Treas- 
ury? Do you not think, you would have been in better position— 
and I am not going to ask you to withdraw because I think we havea 
right to know your feeling—do you not think. you would have been 
in better position, though, if you would have first found out from 
the Treasury what their position is going to be and then you could 
have made known to them where you were going to be injured, if you 
are to be injured, and see if you could not get them to help carry your 
position, too? I want to be helpful. I am not trying to be harmful 
to your position. 

Mr. Martin. Sir, our feeling in the matter was—the entire asso- 
ciation, not the three individuals here—is that the customs service 
association is distinct from any Federal function which we may = 
form as customs officers. The reason we are associated is our employ- 
ment and our personal interests and we wanted to tell the committee 
while the committee was here in Puerto Rico what our opinion was. 

Now in the event that the Treasury Department opinion should be 
different, we are a well-disciplined force and officially we will accept 
the Treasury Department’s position. Some members of the associa- 
tion might want to continue to differ should there be a difference. But 
in that case, they would take it up with the Treasury Department, sit, 
and not with the Congress. 

Mr. Asrrnatu. Of course, my difficulty here is understanding just 
why you are opposing this bill. You have not stated in your state- 
ment an outright objection tothe bill as such. 
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Mr. Martin. No, sir, we have not, we have limited ourselves as 
you point out to simply 

Mr. AsPrnaL. The part you are opposed to. 

Mr. Marttn. Yes and limited our discussion to the points which 
directly affect customs. You are correct, sir, that is what we have 
a AsptnatL. Let me ask you this: Can you imagine the Treasury 
Department permitting any kind of customs operations down here 
that would adversely affect the interest of the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. on 

Mr. Asprnaty. I cannot either. Are you afraid that what is in- 
tended by this bill is that the Commonwealth officials will wish to 
take over customs responsibilities, is that your real fear? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. We feel that at least the bill opens the door 
to that. We don’t say that the local government will or will not. 
But the bill makes it possible for that result to be achieved as we 

d it. 

Mer. Asptnautt. And that will adversely affect the revenues and pro- 
cedures of the Federal Government and at the same time adversely 
affect your own jobs? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Thank you. 

Mr: O’Brren. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Wuarton. Then we understand that you would possibly want 
to ‘amend the last sentence of your statement to the effect 

Mr. Gorco. Definitely, sir. If that will clear up the situation, we 
can amend it. 

Mr. Wuarron. That it be approved as to the matters in your 
statement. 

Mr. Gorco. We oppose the part of the legislation that affects di- 
rectly the customs service. 

Mr. Wuarton. That would clarify your position ? 

Mr. Goyrco. Yes, it would. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. How long have you been with the customs service, Mr. 
Goyco? 

Mr, Gorco. I have been with the customs service for 10 years. 

Mr. Utuman. Since 1949? 

Mr. Gorco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uriman. All of the employees, even at the top level, come in 
through nonpolitical civil service? 

Mr. Gorco. Well, not at the beginning. There was some period of 
customs people being appointed directly, without going through a 
civil service examination. 

: Mr. Utiman. May I ask, first, when the administration changed 
in Washington in 1952 were there any changes here among your per- 
sonnel in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Gorco. Well, the appointments here were then by the collector. 
The collector was appointed ? 

Mr. Marr. Sure. 

‘Mr. Utrman. By the new administration ? 

Mr. Gorco. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Uutman. Besides the collector, what other change in personne} 
was involved ? 

Mr. Goyrco. None. 

Mr. Uttman. He was the only official ? 

Mr. Gorco. He was the only one appointed, yes, sir. 

Mr. Utiman. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Fernds? 

Mr. FrerNos. I have no questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to clear up something in my mind, | 
think the chairman has cleared it away and made very clear that 
your objection is to the particular section. 

Mr. Goyco. That is right, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. He has also made it clear and you very frankly 
stated that you are concerned about your future employment if the 
bill goes through. 

Mr. Goyco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. In that respect, I might point out that we have had 
in Washington some rather violent disagreements between the Letter 
Carriers Association, for example, and the Post Office Department, 
where employment or threat to employment was concerned. So, | 
am sure the chairman feels, as I do, there is nothing reprehensible 
about a man fighting to protect his job. 

Mr. Gorco. Certainly. 

Mr. O’Brren. I have no further questions, and thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Jose M. Velez, representing « group of 
Federal employees, Is he here? Apparently not. 

Earlier in the proceedings I stated that the statement for Citizens 
for State 51 would be made a part of the record at that. point because 
Dr. Ledesma was not present, but I am now informed Enrique L 
Silva, professor at the University of Puerto Rico, will substitute for 
him and he is present in the room now. You may proceed, Detor. 


STATEMENT OF ENRIQUE LUGO SILVA, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Lueo Stiva. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the sub- 
committee, Puerto Rico is the smallest of the Greater Antilles. Ree- 
tangular in shape, it is approximately 100 miles long and about 35 miles 
wide. It is bounded on the north and east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Caribbean Sea, and on the west. by the Mona Chan- 
nel, which separates Puerto Rico from Santo Domingo. The total 
areas of the island amounts to 3,421 square miles. One of the most 
densely populated areas of the world, its population according to the 
census of 1950 was 2,210,703. 

For 400 years, except for three short periods during the 19th cen- 
tury, Puerto Rico was governed by Spain under absolute rule. Dur 
ing that time, the highest officer representing the crown was the Gov- 
ernor General, absolute power resting in his hands. He was con- 
sidered the executive, the legislative, and the judicial head, and was 
responsible only to Madrid. In regard to this government, Las 
Munoz Rivera, who was primarily responsible in obtaining at the end 
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of.the 19th century an autonomy arrangement with Spain, made on 
one occasion the following statement: 

+ * * the Governor General was absolute master of the destinies of the country. 
He was surrounded by a number of influential persons to whom he granted 
favors and on whom he depended to keep up the appearance of a system of 
representation which was at bottom completely false. 

Under the oppression and misrule of this government, the Puerto 
Rican people had been expected to combine against their rulers, but 
they were not able to present a common front against Spain for any 
length of time. Henry K. Carroll, who was appointed in 1898 as 
special investigator by President McKinley to explore the economic 
and social conditions peculiar to the island, said : 

The attitudes of Puerto Rico toward Spain has been one of obedience and endur- 
ance, if not of love and devotion. There have been no important uprising since 
the aboriginal inhabitants made their final stand early in the 16th century and 
were defeated and enslaved. * * * 

However, by 1897 the Puerto Rican’s desire for a more liberal gov- 
ernment from Spain was growing stronger and stronger. The Span- 
ish Government, in order to avoid the possibility of American inter- 
vention in Cuban affairs, presented to the people of Puerto Rico and 
Cuba a royal decree on November 25, 1897, which established an 
autonomous system of government. , 

According to the provisions of this constitution the legislature con- 
sisted of two chambers, the house of representatives and council of 
administration. ‘The insular Parliament was given the power to enter 
into commercial treaties with foreign countries (if approved by the 
Spanish Government), to legislate on all local matters, to provide for 
insular revenues to pay the expenses of the local administration, and 
to frame the tariff and fix the duties to be paid on merchandise. 
The executive branch of the new government was composed of a Gov- 
ernor General, appointed by the Crown and representing the mother 
country, who shall exercise authority, and a cabinet of five secretaries. 

The system of autonomy was never fully installed. On April 21, 

1898, before it could commence to function, the Spanish-American 
War began. The was between the United States and Spain opened 
one of the most important chapters in the history of the island. On 
July 25, 1898, General Nelson A. Miles, commander in chief of the 
US. forces, landed his troops on the southern part of Puerto Rico. 
A short but intensive campaign followed. However, the defenders 
were weak and retreated rapidly, offering no serious resistance. 
Upon landing on the island, General Miles issued a proclamation to 
the people of Puerto Rico in which he said : 
** * We have not come to make war upon the people of a country that for 
centuries has been oppressed, but, on the contrary, to bring you protection, not 
only to yourself but to your property, to promote your prosperity, and to bestow 
upon you the immunities and blessings of the liberal institutions of our gov- 
ernment. It is not our purpose to interfere with any existing laws and customs 
that are wholesome and beneficial to your people so long as they conform to 
the rules of military administration, of order and justice. This is not a war of 
devastation, but to give to all within the control of its military and naval forces 
the advantages and blessings of enlightened civilization. 

The Americans were warmly welcomed to Puerto Rico in 1898. The 
recent grant of a more liberal government by the Spanish had not 
taken away the memories of long years of oppression and misrule by 
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colonial governors. The Puerto Ricans refused to join forces with 
Spain in the defense of the island. Instead, they accepted the Amer. 
ican rule hoping that it would correct the misfortunes of centuries by 
means of an honest measure of liberty as citizens of the United States 
of America. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, first Commissioner of Education fo, 
Puerto Rico under the American Government, was in an excellent 
position to judge the attitude of Puerto Rico toward the United States, 
Pointing out the great responsibility acquired by the U.S. Government 
in Puerto Rico, he expressed his opinion as follows: 

* * * The great Republic has a debt of honor to the island which indifference 
and ignorance of its needs can never pay. It is hoped that this record of their 
struggles during four centuries will be a welcome source of insight and guid. 
ance to the people of the United States in their efforts to see their duty and doit. 

After 400 years of Spanish rule the American flag was officially 
raised (October 18, 1898), and a temporary military government was 
established. The human liberties, such as freedom of the 
speech, assembly, and religion immediately were given to the people 
of Puerto Rico. On December 10, 1898, the plenipotentiaries of 
Spain and United States met at Paris and signed a peace treaty. The 
most important article of the Treaty of Paris in relation to Puerto 
Rico was: 

Article II. Spain cedes to the United States the island of Puerto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the island of 
Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. 

Article IX. The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of 
the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the 
Congress. 

On April 12, 1900, Congress approved the Foraker Act, an act tem- 
porarily to provide revenues and a civil government to Puerto Rico 
and for other purposes. The act provided for a Governor appointed 
by the President of the United States. The legislative power was 
vested in two bodies; the executive council of 11 members, appointed 
by the President, and a House of delegates composed of 35 members 
elected by popular vote. Under this act, Puerto Rico was represented 
in the Congress of the United States by a Resident Commissioner, 
elected every 2 years by universal suffrage. Although he had no vote 
under a rule of the House he had the right to speak. 

Furthermore, the act declared that the inhabitants of Puerto Rico 
who were Spanish subjects became citizens of Puerto Rico and as such 
entitled to the protection of the United States. Nevertheless, by an- 
other provision of the Foraker Act the inhabitants of the island were 
given the right to preserve their allegiance to the Spanish crown if 
they desired to do so. The civil government was inaugurated on May 
1, 1900. 

"The first Governor under the Foraker Act was Charles H. Allen. 
Governor Allen was succeeded in the following years by William H. 
Hunt, Beckman Winthrop, Regis H. Post, and Arthur Yager. Gov- 
ernor Yager, the first Democrat appointed Governor of the island, 
took office on November 6, 1913. It was during the administration of 
Governor Yager that the Congress of the United States, after several 
years of debates and public hearings, admitted the people of Puerto 
Rico into the American family. This was brought about by the Jones 
Act, approved on March 2, 1917. 
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Under the terms of the Jones Act, American citizenship was con- 
ferred on Puerto Ricans collectively, although anyone could retain his 
Puerto Rican citizenship if he preferred. A legislative assembly was 
created, composed of a senate of 19 members and a house of representa- 
tives of 39 members, both elected by the people. In addition to the 
departments listed under the Foraker Act, two more were created by 
the Jones Act—the department of agriculture and labor, and the de- 

artment of health. The heads of these departments were appointed 
by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Puerto Rican Sen- 
ate. However, the heads of the departments of justice and education 
were appointed directly by the President of the United States. A 
Resident Commissioner, elected by the people, was authorized to repre- 
sent the island in Congress with right to debate, but with no vote. 

The act also provided for a public service commission, composed of 
the heads of the departments, the auditor, and two members elected 
by the voters in general elections. Practically all the other provisions 
ofthe Foraker Act remained in force. 

Although the new organic law brought some important changes it 
also embodied the causes of future dissatisfaction since the Governor 
continued to be appointed from Washington and retained the power to 
veto all insular legislation. Moreover, the island remained an unincor- 
porated territory belonging to, but not forming a part of, the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States was responsible for clari- 
fying the constitutional status of the island, and other dependencies 
acquired since 1898. In De Lima v. Bidwell, the Court stated that the 
island was an American territory, and therefore in lieu of the new 
status Puerto Rico products could enter the mainland free of duty. 

However, the situation was complicated when the Foraker Act es- 
tablished import duties upon Puerto Rican products on entering the 
mainland of the United States. In Downes v. Bidwell, the Foraker 
Act was declared constitutional. Once more the Court decided that 
Puerto Rico was an unincorporated territory. Hence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was not considered applicable in every par- 
ticular. However, incorporation is not necessary for a territory to 
become a State of the American Union. The history of the United 
States is quite clear on this matter. 

In Balzac v. People of Puerto Rico, the Court once more was re- 

uired to consider the relation between the island and the United 

tates. This time the question arose from the application of the Jones 
Act. The Court ruled that the granting of American citizenship to 
the people of Puerto Rico brought no important changes in the con- 
stitutional relation between the mainland and the island. 

The well-known American historians, Louis M. Hacker and Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrik, were of the opinion that these decisions of the 
Supreme Court established basic principles in regard to the govern- 
ment of the territories. Asthey stated: 

These insular cases, as they have been called, may be said to have established 
the following principles as underlying American colonial policy: The United 
States possesses the power to acquire new territory. The United States has 
authority to provide the governments and administer such possessions. The 
power of governing new territory is vested exclusively in Congress, which is 
Subject, practically, to no limitations. Except for what may be called the fun- 
damental provisions of the Constitution, neither the Constitution nor the general 
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statutes of the country are extended to the new territories by the simple fact of 
acquisition. The Constitution and the statutes apply only as a result of Specific 
congressional enactment. 

By 1928 there was considerable discussion concerning the politica] 
status of the island. The legislature passed a joint resolution yp. 
questing a change in the political situation which was sent t 
President Coolidge. 

Simultaneously, a cablegram was dispatched to the Sixth Pap. 
American Conference which was then meeting in Havana. These mes. 
sages were signed by Senator Antonio R. Bracelo, president of the 
senate, and Jose Tous Soto, speaker of the lower house. Presiden; 
Coolidge replied to these resolutions in a letter addressed to Governor 
Horace Towner in which he said: 

There is no disposition in America and certainly not on my part to discourage 

any reasonable aspiration of the people of Puerto Rico. 
Both the cablegram and the resolution of the legislature, in the opinion 
of President Coolidge, were based largely on a complete misunder. 
standing of the facts. The President urged that at the moment it was 
not difficult to show that the status of Puerto Rico was the best jn 
its entire history. 

In clarifying this point, President Coolidge emphasized the faet 
that the Puerto Ricans did not have to pay Federal taxes; that all of 
the internal revenues collected in the Untied States on Puerto Rican 
products as well as custom duties collected in the island went to the 
Puerto Rican treasury; that Federal aid was given to the island in 
the form of grants; that educational, sanitary, and communication 
facilities were greatly improved since 1898; that the people of Puerto 
Rico were actively participating in the U.S. democratic institutions 
introduced by the United States: and finally, that commerce had 
reached great proportions under the free-trade relations which ex- 
isted since 1900 between Puerto Rico and the U.S. mainland. 

On the other hand many of the Puerto Rican leaders argued that the 
island was not enjoying a full measure of liberty, and that the promises 
of General Miles to the people were not entirely fulfilled. 

An important step toward the improvement of the Puerto Rican 
relations with the United States was taken on July 30, 1934, when the 
administration of the civil affairs of Puerto Rico was transferred from 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department to the newly 
erected Division of Territories and Insular Possessions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The creation of this special bureau resulted in 
more careful attention to Puerto Rican affairs. 

By 1936 the issue of the political status of Puerto Rico was revived 
again. The numerically small Nationalist Party was striving for com- 
plete independence. On April 23, 1936, Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
of Maryland, introduced a bill in Congress offering complete inde- 
pence to the island. The bill provided for a plebiscite and, according 
to its results, the residents were to draft a constitution subject to the 
approval of the President and ratification by the voters. 

The economic conditions set forth in the Tydings bill did not please 
the majority of the people of Puerto Rico because it provided a high 
tariff for the products of the island at full rate over a period of 4 years. 
Since Puerto Rico sold about 96 percent of its exports to the United 
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States, the application of high tariff barriers would have ruined her. 
The insular press criticized the Tydings bill very severely. The fol- 
jowing comments are typical: E] Mundo: 


The Tydings bill is 38 years late and pleases neither advocates of independence 
nor of statehood * * *. 


La Correspondencia : 


* * * if the American Government is in an angry mood and imposes it as an act 
of vengeance, let independence come now, even though it costs us our life. 


El Pais: 


The displacing of the American flag ought not to be a disorderly act, but should 
be done respectfully and following a friendly understanding. 

The Resident Commissioner, Santiago Iglesias, an ardent exponent 
of statehood for the island, attacked the bill bitterly on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. On many occasions during that session 
of Congress the Resident Commissioner came forward with state- 
ments against the bill. Finally, on January 22, 1937, he wrote an 
article entitled “Puerto Rico Opposes Independence” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington (D.C.) Star on April 11, 1937. In that 
article Iglesias stated : 

The people appreciate the help they have received and have formed a strong 
loyal feeling of friendship for the United States. They are becoming more 
American each year. They think of themselves as Americans and they will 
bitterly resist the efforts of any minority to change their status. 

Through the efforts of the Resident Commissioner and Gov. Blan- 
ton Winship, several bills were introduced in Congress to make Puerto 
Rico the 49th State of the Union, but all failed to receive considera- 
tion from the Committee of Insular Affairs and Territories in both 
the Senate and House of Representatives. A suggestion of Commis- 
sioner Iglesias to the American Federation of Labor was adopted on 
October 14, 1937, asking Congress to declare Puerto Rico an incor- 

rated territory of the United States, but nothing was accomplished. 
Why not now ? 

Santiago Iglesias was the ranking leader of the Socialist Party. In 
the election of November 3, 1936, the coalition of Union Republicans 
(now the Statehood Party) and Socialists obtain 297,033 votes, while 
the Liberal Party obtained 252,467 votes. If the coalition was the 
majority party, why Congress never gave attention to the plight of 
what seemed to be the majority of the Puerto Rican people? (I bring 
this point to show the subcommittee that the election of 1956 where 
the Popular Democratic Party obtained the triumph should not be 
regarded as a plebiscite or as a definite mandate of the people of 
Puerto Rico as far as the status is concerned. In 1937, when Iglesias 
was requesting statehood for Puerto Rico, Luis Mufioz-Marin was 
advocating independence for Puerto Rico. In fact, on July 27, 1936, 
Mujfioz-Marin expressed that no election should be held in Puerto Rico 
until independence was achieved. On the 15th of September, 1936, 
Mufioz-Marin formed an organization known as Accion Social Inde- 
pendentista. Article 4 of the ASI declared the main purpose of the 
association to be— 


to defend through the most expeditious, efficient, and sure means the inde- 
pendence of Puerto Rico * * *, 


49511—60—_46 
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This organization proved to be the starting point of the Popular 
Democratic Party. 
It was in 1943 that President Franklin D. Roosevelt became awar 
of the political coming of age of Puerto Rico and soon developed q 

ersonal interest in the solution of the political problem of the island, 
On March 9, 1943, President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress 
requesting the amendment of the organic act. 

Concurrently, to expedite such revision and the preparation of g 
bill, the President appointed an advisory committee composed of an 
equal number of Puerto Ricans and continental Americans. In a let. 
ter to Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, the President asked him 
to serve as chairman of this committee, which was to consist of eight 
members. Other members of the Presidential committee were Abe 
Fortas, Under Secretary of the Interior; Governor Tugwell; the Rey- 
rend Raymond A. McGowan, assistant director of the social action 
department of the Catholic welfare conference; Luis Muiioz-Marin, 
president of the Puerto Rican Senate and of the Popular Democratic 
Party; Martin Travieso, associate justice of the supreme court of 
Puerto Rico; Celestino Iriarte, president of the Insular Republican 
Party, and Jose Ramirez Santibanez, president of the Liberal Party, 
The only major political party of the island not represented on. the 
committee was the Socialist Party. 

After the President’s message was read in Congress, Senator Tyd- 
ings, of Maryland, then chairman of the Territorial and Insular Af. 
fairs Committee, declared immediately that President Roosevelt's 
suggestion did not go far enough. He suggested a bill granting com- 
plete independence to Puerto Rico, while reserving for the United 
States the right to maintain military and naval establishments on the 
island. This bill was introduced by Senator Tydings on April 2, 1948 
(S. 952). 

The proposed plan of President Roosevelt was accepted in Puerto 
Rico by the Estadistas, or those advocating statehood for the island, 
They saw in the President’s proposals the first logical step in the proe- 
ess of making Puerto Rico the 49th State of the Union. 

On the other hand, the Independentistas, who wanted independence 
for the island, considered that the only possible result which the Roose- 
velt proposal could accomplish would be an improvement within the 
framework of the colonial status of Puerto Rico, an improvement 
which for them was no improvement at all. 

Notwithstanding the cool reaction of the Independentistas, the 

Roosevelt proposals were generally welcomed by the people of Puerto 
Rico. Governor Tugwell was of the opinion that they were of great 
importance in that they constituted the first step after more than a 
quarter of a century in the direction of a solution of the problem of 
the political status of Puerto Rico. He added: 

* * * today I have the feeling that history has moved off center again for 
Puerto Rico. 

The Popular Democratic Party reaction to the Roosevelt message 
to Congress was expressed first by the president of the senate, Luis 
Mufioz Marin: 

President Roosevelt once again has shown his good faith toward our people 
and that he is animated by the best intentions in our behalf * * * The op 
portunity that now presents itself, considering the unanimous attitude of our 
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legislature on the matter of our political status, and our free determination, 
may result in the rapid solution of the problem of Puerto Rico’s political status, 
if we all do our share not allowing the interference of small matters in this most 
decisive moment of our history * * * 

President Celestino Iriarte of the Union Republican Party declared 
himself as follows: 

* ** The President’s message advocates a measure which improves our 
present system of government, but it does not completely satisfy the ideals or 
the rights of the Puerto Rican people, whose aspirations are that we enjoy the 
rights and prerogatives of American citizenship. These rights and prerogatives 
will be completely satisfactory when Puerto Rico is granted statehood, which is 
the sentiment and final aim of the majority of our people. 

The Socialist leaders complained that their party was not given 
representation and they could not understand why the chairman of 
the Socialist Party, Bolivar Pagan, was not included in the Presi- 
dential Committee, since he, as Resident Commissioner, was the official 
representative of the island at Capitol Hill. However, Mr. Pagan 
lauded the action of President Roosevelt and expressed himself as 
pleased that partial recognition of the right of the islanders to self- 
government had thus been given to the President’s message. 

However, in a letter to President Roosevelt, the Resident Commis- 
sioner did point out that the Puerto Rican Socialist Party had been 
overlooked, while the chairmen of all the other olitical parties had 
been appointed to the Advisory Committee. T ris oversight, im his 
opinion, was resented by thousands of Puerto Ricans belonging to 
that party. 

President Roosevelt’s message was well received by Congress. 
Some of the most influential Members of Congress issued favorable 
comments to the press. Among them were, Senators Dennis Chavez, 
Gerald P. Nye, Henry Cabot Lodge, Homer T. Bone, Bennett Champ 
Clark, Robert F. Wagner, and Abe Murdock; and Representatives 
Eugene Worley, Ed Gossett, John W. Murphy, and Fred L. Crawford. 

On the other hand, C. Jasper Bell, of the House Insular Affairs 
Committee, refused to comment on the message until a further study 
of it was made, while Senator Vandenberg called Tydings’ proposal 
of independence as “rather fantastic.” Roosevelt’s programs were 
also commented on in many important newspapers in the United 
States, such as the New York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the Washington Daily News. 

The Presidential Committee met in Washington and in Puerto Rico 
during the summer of 1943. During its deliberation it adopted “a 
measure which was forwarded to the President. On September 28, 
1943, President Roosevelt sent the Committee’s recommendations 
without change to Congress for its consideration. In an accompany- 
Ing message Roosevelt declared that there was “no question of Puerto 
Rico’s ability now to administer their own internal affairs and to 
assume the attendant responsibility.” At the same time, President 
Roosevelt made public a letter from Secretary Ickes concerning the 
Committee’s work. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee’s report which 
the President thus put into the hands of Congress calls for (1) the 
popular election of the Governor; (2) the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a Commissioner General who was to be the representative of 
the Federal authority in the islands; (3) the appointment by the 
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Governor of all the insular department heads; and, (4) the appoint. 
ment by the Governor of the justices of the supreme court. 

In his message, the President also declared that the recommenda. 
tions should not be regarded as a final determination of the politica] 
status of the island. He asserted that the government of Puerto Rie 
“should not be static; it should be changed and developed as condi. 
tions warrant.” He added that it was equally important that economic 
conditions be improved, and stated that he was confident that both 
objecives would be attained. 

In order to carry out the above mentioned objectives, a bill was 
introduced, officially known as Senate bill 1407, to amend the aet 
entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Puerto Rico and 
other purposes,” and was introduced by the chairman of the Committe. 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. That committee, in turn, sent the 
bill to a subcommittee of five Members of the upper House, which jp. 
cluded, Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, Homer T. Bone, from Wash. 
ington, Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, Robert Taft, of Ohio and 
Ralph O. Brewster, from Maine. 

After a series of hearings and debates, the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs approved the legislation recommended 
by President Roosevelt.. However, some important modifications were 
made in the bill. Its main objective, the granting to the Puerto Ricans 
of the right to elect their own Governor, was approved by the com. 


mittee unanimously, but amendments were attached which proved to | 


be a disappointment to many. 

The objections raised against. the bill were numerous. Two of the 
most important ones were: (1) the omission of any provision offering 
the people of Puerto Rico an opportunity to express their wishes by 
plebiscite; (2) the omission of any guarantee that no further amend- 
ments to the Organic Act of Puerto Rico would be made without the 
consent of the people of the island. Despite the objections of Governor 
Tugwell and the Puerto Rican leaders to the amendments, the bill 
was sent to the floor of the Senate for approval without further 
changes. The Senate approved it unanimously on February 15, 1944, 
after a third reading. 

On that day, the Puerto Rican political situation was discussed in 
great details by the Members of the Senate... On one occasion Senator 
Vandenberg asked : 

On what theory is Puerto Rico to be given an elected Governor when similar 
privilege is not extended to the other Territories? 

Senator Chavez reply to this question was expressed in the following 
way: 

On the theory of doing justice The fact that we are not doing justice to 
Alaska and Hawaii should not keep us from doing justice to Puerto Rico at this 
instant. 

After the bill was approved Senator Homer T. Bone, of Washing- 
ton, made the following remarks: 


I merely wish to call the attention of my brethren that, so far as I am able 
to determine, no one in Puerto Rico is happy over the bill just passed. 


The Senator, who was well versed in Puerto Rican affairs, presented 
an editorial taken from the newspaper El Imparcial, which among 
other things said: 
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The reform bill as now recommended, that is, with the amendments introduced 
py the Chavez subcommittee, is not worth anything, is good for nothing, does not 


settle anything, does not establish any political assurance to the people of 
Puerto Rico. * * * 

Although he was of the opinion that the bill presented the best 
that could be done for Puerto Rico at the time, Mr. Bone added: 

The bill does not represent my viewpoint. I would have stripped the harness 
off Puerto Rico and would have let Puerto Ricans elect everyone, from Governor 
down to dog-eatcher, in the island. I would have given them democracy clear 
to the hilt. * * * 

Although the bill did not satisfy all expectations, Puerto Rican po- 
litical leaders realized that its passage would introduce improvement 
in the political situation of the island. Following this line of reason- 
ing, at a meeting at the Condado Hotel in San Juan, the chairmen 
of all the political parties on the island (among them Luis Mufoz- 
Marin) asked the congressional leaders of the House of Representa- 
tives to approve the home rule bill. They addressed a cablegram to 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Sam Rayburn, and to Rep- 
resentative C. Jasper Bell, chairman of the Committee of Territories 
and Insular Affairs in the House. The message read as follows: 

As chairmen of the four political parties of Puerto Rico and representing the 
unanimous will of our country, we urge the immediate approval of the legis- 
lation now pending before the House of Representatives, giving Puerto Rico a 
greater degree of self-government. 

Governor Tugwell and President Roosevelt reiterated their approval 
of the home rule bill on several occasions. In spite of these efforts on 
the part of the President and Governor Tugwell, the measure died in 
the House Insular Affairs Committee without going to the floor. To 
Puerto Ricans this was a puzzling impasse. They could not under- 
stand the failure to approve the bill when both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, at least on paper, desired political reforms for 
the island. In their platform for 1944, both parties a! eke the 
solving of the Puerto Rican problem. The Republican Party plat- 
form called for statehood while the Democrats favored the enactment 
of legislation aimed at the fullest measure of self-government for the 
island. 

In the meantime, hearings were held on Senator Tyding’s bill on in- 
dependence (S. 952). However, this bill failed to pass in Congress, 
primarily because it received intense opposition from the Department 
of Interior. In requesting the opinion of the department on his 
bill, Tydings received a letter dated May 13, 1943, from Secretary 
Iekes who said : 


*** The bill offers the Puerto Ricans only a narrowly restricted choice 
between independence and the maintenance of the present dependency status 
* * * the people should be given « broader opportunity to express their desires 


than would be possible under S. 952. 

The Resident Commissioner, Mr. Pagan, who opposed bitterly this 
legislation, praised the Ickes’ letter, and presented it as— 
a document of high statesmanship which deserves the appreciation and gratitude 
of the Puerto Rican people. 

In the meantime, Governor Tugwell, realizing that a decision as 
to the status of the island was far overdue, delivered a message on 
February 13, 1945, to the first regular session of the 16th Legislature, 
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suggesting that Congress should be asked to authorize a plebiscit, 
on the political status of the island. 

The legislators of the Popular Democratic Party responded tp 
Governor Tugwell’s appeal and adopted a resolution which was ap. 
proved unanimously on February 20, 1945. The resolution petitioned 


the Congress of the United States to pass a bill authorizing the people | 


of Puerto Rico to choose among three alternative solutions to the 


problem of political status. The resolution was also signed by the | 


minority senators and representatives of the legislature. Copies wer 
sent to the President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Vice President, the chairmen of the Committees on Territories 
and Insular Affairs in both Chambers of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Governor Tugwell and the Resident Commissioner, 
Following the provisions of this resolution of the insular legisla. 
ture, Luis Mufioz-Marin visited Washington heading a commission 


representing all the political factions in the island. A statement | 
signed by all the members of this commission was presented to the | 


U.S. Congress for consideration. The Puerto Rican legislators rp. 


quested the Members of Congress to pass a bill permitting the people | 


of Puerto Rico to choose by referendum the form of permanent po- 
litical status that Congress was willing to establish. Now, the leaders 
of the Popular Democratic Party claim this is impossible. 

The commission made it very clear that whatever the form of po- 
litical status finally established, certain minimum economic condi- 
tions would have to. be satisfied. These.requirements were: (1) free 
trade between Puerto Rico and the United States; (2) exemption of 
Puerto Rican exports to the United States from internal revenue 
taxes, with the collateral provision that Puerto Rico should collect 
taxes on such products at the same rate that, the United States imposes 
or may at any time impose on such, products; and (3) the temporary 
continuation of other grants and aids to the island. 

At this point, Senator Tydings invited Mufioz-Marin to draw up 
a plan which would be acceptable to Puerto Ricans. Senator Mufioz- 

arin, working with the other members of the Puerto Rican con- 
mission, submitted a plan under the terms of which the people of 
Puerto Rico would be permitted to determine by a referendum which 
of the three alternative forms of political status they desired, that 
is, statehood, dominion status, or independence. 

Senator Tydings introduced this plan in a bill on May 15, 1945. 
On the following day, Jesus T. Pinero, the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, introduced the same proposal in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Urging that special attention and consideration be given 
to the bill, the Resident Commissioner said: 

It is high time that this colonial problem be solved satisfactorily and that 
the people in Puerto Rico decide democratically what they want and what 
course they wish to take. 

The people of Puerto Rico were well satisfied with the manner in 
which one of its fundamental problems was presented to Congres. 
They were pleased that for the first time in many years of political 
debate their representatives had now. united under the leadershipof 
Munoz-Marin to solve the question of political status before the 
Congress of the United States. Although the bill was not passed, it 
made a good impression upon many of the Congressmen. 
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Nevertheless, the Roosevelt-Tugwell plan for self-government for 
Puerto Rico was brought into reality under the administration of 
President Truman. In a special message to Congress on October 16, 
1945, President Truman urged that the uncertainty surrounding 
Puerto-Rico’s political status be removed as soon as possible and that 
the Puerto Ricans be permitted to select their own form of govern- 
ment. In his message the President said: 

It is settled policy of this government to promote the political, social and 
economic development of people who have not yet attained full self-govern- 
ment, and eventually to make it possible for them to determine their own form 
of government * * * 1 ; 

It.is now time in my opinion, to ascertain from the people of Puerto Rico 
their wishes as to the ultimate status which they prefer, and, within such 
limits as may be determined by the Congress to grant to them the kind of 
government which they desired. 

The President requested, moreover, that Congress “should not sub- 
mit any proposals to the Puerto Ricans which the Congress is not 
prepared to enact finally into law.” He urged consideration upon 
an early date. 

In Puerto Rico the people responded to President Truman’s mes- 
sage With satisfaction. It was in harmony with the petition which 
the joint legislative commission had addressed to the Congress of 
the United States earlier in the year. 

The newspaper E] Mundo, commented as follows: 

The day of decision, judging by the words of the President, does not seem to 
be far off. Mr. Truman urges the Congress to settle the question as soon as 
possible * * * The energetic tone of these words causes us to trust that this 
time the solution of our status is really at hand * * * 

The President’s message was editorialized in some of the most 
influential newspapers in the United States. The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch held that President Truman had “voiced what should be 
the conscience of Congress,” and concluded that “this time for the 
sake of elementary justice, which is the only sure foundation of 
world:peace, let us approach the task as we have not approached it 
before.” The Chicago Sun emphasized the obligation of the United 
States to see that the Puerto Rican people get economic help as well 
as self-government. The Washington Post endorsed the President’s 
proposals as “a sensible and democratic procedure,” while the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer commented that “one must conclude that we have 
done a distinctly mediocre job of administering Puerto Rico in the 46 
years of our tenure there.” 

Hearings on the plebiscite bill for Puerto Rico before the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs were announced for 
early January 1946, But on November 27, 1945, Senator Tydings 
issued a statement, in which he declared that in the committee which 
he presided over there was “little or no sentiment for either statehood 
or for'a dominion status for Puerto Rico.” The Senator announced 
thatthe bill which would be presented by him and recommended to 
his committee in the next Congress would contain only the alterna- 
tivewhich he supported, independence. He added: 


** * The sole question is, Do the people of Puerto Rico wish to remain 
under our flag in their present status, or have a free and independent country 
of their own as provided for in the bill originally introduced? 


it 
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Senator Tydings’ action aroused a great deal of apprehensiop 
among the people of Puerto Rico. It was considered by those who 
desired statehood as another indication of his determination to jm. 
pose his own ideas on the island and close all discussion of solution 
to which he himself was opposed. El Mundo, commenting on Sep. 


ator Tydings, said, in an editorial entitled “Puerto Rico Should | 


Possess the Right for Self-Determination” : 


What value can such an inquiry have for us? Was it Puerto Rico that 
addressed: each of the Senators consulted with supporting arguments in fayor 
of the various possibilities used by President Truman? No, it was Senator 
Tydings, hiding behind the parapet of his position as chairman of the Senate 


JYommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, with his mind already made up i 


that there is only one solution for the political status of Puerto Rico * * + 
What merits can his inquiry have when it is considered in the light of democratic 
practices and procedures? Puerto Rico should try to convince the Senator from 
Maryland that he has committed an error. 


When the plebiscite bill was rejected by the congressional leaders, 


the legislature of Puerto Rico decided to take the question into its _ 
g 1 


own hands. Two bills were presented, one which would declare the 
sentiment of the legislature in favor of granting to the people of 
Puerto Rico a voice in the selection of their next Governor, and an- 
other which would authorize a plebiscite on July 4, 1947, to decide 
Puerto Rico’s political status. 

Governor Tugwell, however, vetoed both bills. Tugwell explained 


his action by saying that the first bill was an effort to interfere with | 


the power of appointment, a prerogative of the President of the 
United States clearly expressed in the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 


Despite the fact that he had been an ardent exponent of a plebiscite — 


for Puerto Rico, the Governor vetoed the second bill on the ground 
that it belonged to the U.S. cecpes to initiate such a course. He was 
of the opinion that the unofficial plebiscite proposed in the second bill 


might jeopardize congressional authorization of an official plebiscite, | 


which authorization the island very much desired. 

Nevertheless, on March 1, 1946, the insular legislature passed the 
bills over Governor Tugwell’s veto and they were sent to President 
Truman for consideration. Truman upheld the Governor's veto on 
May 16, 1946. 

By February 1946, it was well known at the official circles of the 
csaibin government that Governor Tugwell would abandon his post 


by June 30, 1946, and that he had accepted an appointment on the | 


faculty of political science at the University of Chicago, to be effec 
tive on July 1, 1946. On this point, many efforts were made, both in 
Puerto Rico and Washington, to persuade President. Truman to ap- 
point, as Governor, a native of Puerto Rico. 

Among the candidates suggested to the Federal administration by 
the President of the Senate, Luis Mufioz-Marin, were Jesus T. 
Pinero, the Resident Commissioner; Cecil Snyder, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court; Mr. Esteban Bird, vice president of the Credito 
y Ahorro Ponceno, a prominent banking institution on the island; 
and C. F. Baldwin, chairman of the Political Action Committee of 
the CIO. Finally, President Truman appointed Jesus T. Pinero as 
Governor on July 25, 1946. 

On August 5, 1947, the Congress, amending the Organic Act, & 
tended to Puerto Rico the right to elect its own Governor. In accord- 
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ance with the provisions of the amendments which were made, in an 
election held in November 1948, the people of Puerto Rico chose Luis 
Mufoz-Marin as their Governor. He was the 168th Governor since 
Ponce de Leén, the second native Governor since 1898, and the first 
Governor elected by the people in the history of Puerto Rico. — 

But the administration of President Truman continued its efforts 
to bring more self-government to the island. In 1950 Congress acted 
henity on legislation supported by Governor Munoz-Marin and 
sponsored by the Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico in Congress, 
Dr. Antonio Ferndés-Isern, to permit the people of Puerto Rico to 
drafttheir own constitution. = 

As a direct result of this legislation, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was inaugurated on January 2, 1953. 4g hughee 

Is the Commonwealth a permanent status? In my opinion it is 
just another step in the process of Puerto Rico in transition. Many 
thousands of Puerto Ricans, including myself, voted for the ratifica- 
tion of Public Law 600 and the constitution. On that occasion I was 
told that the doors were not closed toward independence and state- 


In fact, although an ardent exponent of statehood, I voted for the 
Popular Democratic Party in the election of 1952. After 1953, Gov- 
enor Munoz-Marin and the leaders of the Popular Democratic 
Party began the tremendous campaign among the people of Puerto 
Rico with the idea of convincing the Puerto Ricans that the United 
States Congress did not have jurisdiction over Puerto Rico and that 
the Commonwealth status is permanent. This is the impression they 
also gave to outsiders until Resident Commissioner Fernés, with the 
full backing of Governor Munoz, introduced his first Fernés bill. I 
have two exhibits on this. The first is from El Mundo of November 
22, 1931, an interview with Mr. Luis Muioz-Marin, in which he said: 

*** Tam a Nationalist. Even though I do not belong to the Nationalist 
Party; I repeat I am a Nationalist: and if the U.S. Congress were to decide 
pompously that Puerto Rico could hope to become a State of the American 
Union, I would quietly continue to be a Nationalist, and like myself so would 


hundreds of thousands of Puerto Ricans the same as if the Berlin Parliament 
would have reached a decision. 


Answering a question about voting in 1932, Mufioz-Marin said: 


I will vote for the Union Party and for Don Pedro Albizu Campos. I will 
vete for the Union Party because it has as its aim a clear and final independence. 


In an interview he expressed his best. wishes for the Nationalist Party 
and affirmed that if the Union Party were ever to remove from its 
platform the independence plank he would vote for the Nationalist 
Party. 

Exhibit No. 2 is from El Mundo of the same date. They said: 


Is the Commonwealth permanent? Impossible, if we follow the line of think- 
ing of Mr. Mufioz-Marin, In the interview for El Mundo, November 22, 1931, 
Mufioz-Marin could not conceive the idea of autonomy for Puerto Rico. He 
said that autonomy was not the solution for the Puerto Rican political problem, 
and that the possibility of autonomy should be incorported in the platform 
of the Union Party or any other political party. He added: “Puerto Rico should 
receive a dose of sovereignty without adulteration.” 


Until this question is solved in a permanent way, there will be con- 
sion, unrest and uncertainty among the people of Puerto Rico. 
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Deep from my heart, I ask you, as a loyal American citizen; te put 
an end to this situation as soon as possible. 

God Bless you all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Doctor. 

May I ask you this—I might note that whenever we get to th 
political part of our hearings, the audience seems to be much liveligy 

May I ask you this question, and I know that you cannot answe 
with certainty, but you may have an idea. If the strong and brillian, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, Governor Mufioz-Marin were to espouse 
statehood tomorrow 

Mr. Lugo Sriva. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. What percentage do you think of the people of th 
island of Puerto Rico would support it? 

Mr. Luco Siva. About 90 percent of the people and I will vot 
for him. The only thing which I am against Munoz is he doeg po 
want statehood. He is the great leader. | 

Mr. O’Brten. Ninety percent ? 

Mr. Lueo Stiiva. I will say that. 
statehood, everybody will follow him. Even all those who oppos | 
him, including myself. 

Mr. O’Brien. My second question is, If the strong and brilliant 
Governor of Puerto Rico were to be neutral on this question, what 
percentage do you think would vote for statehood ? 

Mr. Lueo Siva. It is quite difficult at this moment to answer that | 
specific question, but let me point to 
ereat leader, I have a deep respect for 
honest opinion on that matter that if a plebiscite comes now because 
of the fact that he has such a strong machinery, we might have a 50-50 | 


Mr. O’Brien. 
be my third question. 





In fact, if he says let’s folloy | 


ou that Governor Muiioz is a 
im and I think it is my sincere 


That would be the answer to what I had planned to | 
I think you were thinking in terms if the | 
Governor was opposed to statehood; you think it would have a 50-50 | 


Mr. Luco Suva. Fifty-fifty chance at this moment. 
Mr. O’Brien. The question I asked you was if he were completely 


Mr. Lueo Sirva. Completely neutral ? 
Mr. O’Brien. Yes, which would be very difficult for the Governor 


Mr. Liueo Strnva. Yes, very difficult. 

Mr. O’Brien. But if he were what percentage of the people do you 
think would support statehood ? 

Mr. Luco Suiva. At the present moment ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Luco Strva. It is very difficult. I know you want me to answer | 
that question, but it is quite difficult to answer that to you andl do | 
not want to give you a dishonest answer. I have to think it over, 

Mr. O’Brien. I have to respect your answer. I have one final ques 
Supposing this question. of statehood cannot, for various te 
sons, either the form of the question submitted here, or the refusil 
which is quite probable of Congress to order a referendum—supposing 
you had to face 10 or. 20 years of operating without statehood, or 
without an affirmative move in that direction, do you think that you 
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should operate under the Commonwealth Act as it is, or do you think 
some amendment might be necessary ? sexs 

Mr. Luco Suva. As it is. And I would be willing to wait. If Mr. 
Mufioz-Marin tells me let’s set the goal for that, I am willing to wait. 
But I am ready to accept it now because it means dignity to the 
Puerto Rican people. 

Mr. O’Brien. | know you are willing to accept, but—— 

Mr. Luco Strva. 1 am willing to wait. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am looking over my shoulder all the time, too—— 

Mr. Luco Sitva. If the goal is set definitely. 

Mr. O’Brien. But why should there be objection to any change 
whatsoever in the Commonwealth Act, even a minor change, which 
might be obvious to all as beneficial ? 

Mr. Luco Strva. You mean 

Mr. O’Brien. For example, direct appeal to the Supreme Court. 
For example, the debt limitation. Let us forget all this business about 
compacts and associates of the free state and so forth, but let us talk 
about the ordinary—well, I do not want to use the word cosmetics 
because I am not familiar with cosmetics, except by marriage—but I 
mean the necessary carpentry work that any piece of legislation needs 
in the light of experience. Would you object to that kind of a change 
in the Commonwealth Act, or do you want to stand good or bad ? 

Mr. Luco Siiva. If those changes are honest and in the future they 
might give us the opportunity to achieve statehood, I will accept them. 

Mr. O’Brien. What you are afraid of is actually the subleties in 
the bill, is that it ? 

Mr. Luco Suzva. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And not the carpentry ? 

Mr. Luco Stiva. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnati. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton ? 

Mr. Warton. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Uttman. Will you tell me and very briefly, the main reasons 
why you think that the Governor today is opposed to statehood and 
is leading Puerto Rico under Commonwealth away from statehood ? 

Mr, Luco Strva. I am taking this from historical viewpoint. As in 
exhibit 1 here. 

Mr. Utiman. I understand and let us not repeat that, but I am 
thinking in terms of his actions today. Supposing he did belong 
to an independence movement 20 years ago, this does not prove that 
he believes that way today. From his actual administration and his 
policies what leads you to believe—and I am honestly nying to seek 
the answers myself—he is taking you away from statehood ? 

Mr. Luco Smiva. As far:as that is concerned, I submitted to Dr. 
Taylor a list. of 16 points of view which has been presented to the 
subcommittee while in Puerto Rico. Number three, for example, “The 
government and the leaders of the Popular Democratic Party are giv- 
ing the impression that if statehood comes we would not have money to 
continue the school program, hospitals, police protection, and many 
other essential services. However, when Governor Mufioz-Marin 
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backed independence, then independence would cost no wrong frop, | 
any point of view. . 

4. That there is confusion, unrest and uncertainty among the Puerty | 
Rican people. It is time that we set a definite goal regarding oy 
political aspirations. | 

Mr. Utiman. I do not think you are 

Mr. Lugo Siiva. Some of them, not all. 

Mr. ULtmMaAn (continuing). Answering the question. 

Mr. Luco Stiva. Not all, but some of them are. 

Mr. Uttman. Are members of the Governor’s party talking agning 
statehood, for instance, to your knowledge ? : | 

Mr. Lueo Sirva. Yes, definitely. They are not only that, but] | 
think the party is sponsoring full costly pages not only in the Puerty 
Rican papers, but in the New York Times. The Popular Democratiy 
Party ena been publishing in the Puerto Rican papers and New York 
Times full page advertising against statehood. The article in th | 
New York Times is under the title “Puerto Rico Does Not Want Ty | 
Be a State.” Who gave that permission to Governor Mufioz-Marini 
The people of Puerto Rico? I had better be quiet. Who gave iti 
He never asked me that question, but he went to the New York Times 
I do not know how much that advertising costs, and I do not knoy 
from what fund it was paid, but I paid for it because I am paying | 
taxes -here. wi | 

Mr. Utitman. What he said was not that Puerto Rico did not want 
statehood, but was not ready for statehood now. 

Mr. Lueo S1iva. Does not want to be a State. 

Mr. Uxuiman. He also adds, however, that at some future date. 
when they achieve some form of economic situation where they ean | 
afford it, then they should have the choice. Mh. | 

Mr. Luco Siiva. He opened the doors just recently before this 
subcommittee came here. Until that moment, he was completely 
quiet on this matter and giving the impression to outsiders, Latin 
American people and to everybody that even the American flag was 
here as a courtesy, as somebody stated the other day. That is true. 





They were given the impression that Congress does not have any | 


jurisdiction whatsoever in Puerto Rico, and deep in my heart, honestly, 
I swear that. 

Mr. Utitman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Lugo, it is not your impression, is it, that. this 
article had to be paid for for insertion in the New York Times? 

Mr. Lueo Sinva. I do not. know how it was paid for. It was in the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Asprnauv. But this article printed by the New York Times, 
more than likely the Governor or somebody might have gotten paid 
for putting this article in such paper ? 

Mr. Lueo Stiva. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Aspinall. If you 
or any member of the subcommittee writes an article and your names 
right there, are you responsible for it? Suppose you write that. Ar 
you responsible ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. That was not my question. 

Mr. Lugo Stirva. It answers your question. 
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Mr. AsprvaLt. The Governor: has to answer for this article, but I 
understand that you were complaining about the article. 

Mr. Luco Suva. I do not know who pays. I am complaining be- 
cause he never asks me. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AsPINALL. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. That article did not have to be paid for to get in the 
New York Times, and let me tell you something, it made no impression 
upon the New York Times because the New York Times, one of the 
great newspapers of the United States, has not even seen fit to cover 
these meetings, perhaps, the most important meetings that this island 
has ever had as far as its future determination is concerned, on self- 
government, and yet apparently this article made no impression even 
with the people who printed it. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Let me ask you another question. Do you think that 
the determination which is going to be made by the people of Puerto 
Rico is going to be made by what has taken place in the past, which is 
about five-sixths of your presentation, or is it going to be determined 
by what the people of today or tomorrow, when the time comes, what 
they want and the relationship that Congress will put to them? 

Mr. Luco Strva. Do you know why I presented this paper to you? 

Mr. Asprnaty. We have had them. 

Mr. Luco Stiva. To show you clearly what has been done. Some of 
those things, you might have them, but not all. 

Mr. Aspinati. Yes, we have that paper. I looked through it and 
itisa paper. I compliment you as a historian. 

Mr. Luco Strva. I am a historian. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And perhaps, as an advocate. But I would not, 
especially at this time, compliment you as an educator because you are 
supposed to take care of today and tomorrow rather than found your 
premise upon yesterday. 

Mr. Luao Stiva. If we are to take care of today, and tomorrow, we 
have to think of the past. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I am sorry about a lot of things that have happened 
in the past, but we are not responsible for those. 

Mr. Lugo Strva. I know but 

Mr: Asprnatu. If I were responsible for those I would not 

Mr. Luco Strva. It was my opinion to show you, Congressman, what 
has been done, so that you may think that other Congressmen did this 
so many years ago. 

Mr. Asprnati. You are not suggesting that this committee would, 
are you ? 

Mr. Lugo Stirva. No, by no means. 

Mr. Asprnaty. All right. 

Mr. O’Brren. I might add just to clear the record, that the article 
“Puerto Rico Does Not Want To Bea State”, of course, was the expres- 
sion of Governor Mufioz because his byline appears over it. But every- 
one with any knowledge of the newspaper field knows that when an 
article appears in that particular section of the New York Times, you 
do not pay to have it inserted, and sometimes if you are lucky, you get 
paid for writing it. 

Mr. Luco Sitva. But I made him responsible, it is by Governor 


ae When I write something, if I put my name I am responsible 
or that. 
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Mr. O’Brten. The chairman does not raise the issue of respong- 
bilities, only questions the cost, because you said, perhaps he paid 
part of this. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Lueo Sriva. It has his signature. Nobody told me. I am agk. | 
ing you, maybe 





Mr. O’Brien. You do not pay for this. The advertising section | 


and news section are entirely separate—I hope. ‘Thank you, sir, 

Mr. Luco Sturva. Thank you, gentlemen, I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr.O’Brten. We now enter into the final phase of our hearings and 
we are going to hear from individuals representing themselves, To 
me, that is always an intriguing part of the program because we do 
not know in advance what they are going to say. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Manuel Ramos. 

Each of these witnesses, by the way, has been allotted 10 minutes, 

You may proceed, Mr. Ramos. 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL RAMOS, HATO REY, P.R. 


Mr. Ramos. My name is Manuel Ramos. I am here as a private 
citizen. I should like to read my statement all the way through if] 
may, and then you can ask me any questions you wish. 

Mr. O’Brien. With the understanding, of course, you try to limit 
it to 10 minutes. 


express our gratitude on your coming to this island to hear the 
opinions of your fellow citizens. Many thanks for your consideration, 

I hope that what I am about to say will be of assistance in arriving 
at a decision to our mutual problem. I am referring to bills HR. 
5926 and H.R. 9234 introduced in Congress by Mr. Ferndés-Isern, our 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and Senator James E. Mur. 
ray of Montana. 

I believe that in your quest for information, you are attentive to 
all sorts of views that could shed some light on the matter and bring 
about a complete understanding. I would like to call to your atten- 
tion the importance of the Federal Government in Puerto Rico, How 
it affects our way of life and what it represents to our people. 

Please be a little patient as I evolve my points of view, not with 


Mr. Ramos. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, allow meto 
j 
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harsh feeling or malice toward anyone, but in the best interests of our few easy 


peoples and to create a mutual feeling of respect, understanding and | 
cooperation. 

Because there is uncertainty as to our future destiny, we must 
reason with a clear mind, free of party sentiments or personal prej- 
udices for the benefit and welfare of future generations. It seems the 


moment is at hand for such work. So, for a few minutes, let us for- | 


Public 


| importan 


tectors ag 
filtration 

One ve 
also cons 


get laws, regulations and numbers, to look at the human side of our | passenge! 


problem. 
From the lowest to the highest in all walks of life on this island, 


everyone respects and admires the Federal Government and its tune | 
tions. It implies a sense of protection and fair play from the men | 


and women who are honored to serve in it, because they are the ones 
who put into action the concepts of American democracy. 
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They also feel it is something untouchable. Something like a great 
big wall that can stop the constant threats of corruption, bribery or 
any other means by which unscrupulous people try to contaminate 
anything that 1s sacred. _ 

Disrespectful persons might trespass or try to do damage to private 
property, but when it comes to anything Federal, they would not dare. 
By the same token, any person trying to impose his social, political 
or financial importance on a Federal agent or employee to get favors, 
will find himself up against a stone wall because, they do not play 

ies. 
ieee laws were made to be carried out to the letter and the 
Government backs you up on it. The people, aware of this fact, 
instead of being antagonistic, gladly favor these methods. _ 

As I said, the Federal Government does not play favorities; on the 
other hand, should any key agency in this Federal organization be 
transferred to the local government, to all intents it ceases to be 
Federal and, even though there is no written law or procedure to the 


| effect, the employees of said agency are bound to be subjected to the 
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| years go by, we have come to realize that nothing has altered its 
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whims of whatever leaders may be in power. Everyone knows this 
is common in all big and small Latin countries and I guess the world 
over,forthat matter, = 

The respect and admiration of which I spoke before is borne out of 
confidence in achievement. It does not mean fear because, as the 


structure or stability in the face of war, peace, or Government changes, 
thereby creating a sense of security, protection and reliance in our 
minds. 

Its contribution to the island’s progress through appropriations for 
roads, bridges, schools, hospitals, etc., are beyond expectations. Other 
Federal agencies are also on the alert and have special obligations to 
care, and safeguard our needs, health, property and security. I can 
truthfully say that, it is our second breath in life. 

A few ungrateful and misguided souls may not think so, but it is 
true. Unfortunately they follow the dictates of a blind, uncontrolled 
personal grievance which they insist in calling ideology to erase from 
their eyes and minds, the fine qualities of a benevolent Nation that has 
provided safe and decent living for our people. Others will follow 
the dictates of financial stress to sell their country and souls for a 
few easy dollars. 

Public Health, Immigration, Customs and Agriculture, four very 
important agencies in this Federal organization, stand out as our pro- 
tectors against diseases, undesirables, contraband runners and the in- 
filtration of bugs, germs and otber pests that could infest our soils. 

One very important feature about this procedure is the fact that it 
also constitutes a first line of defense, so to speak, for all in-transit 
passengers and merchandise to the continental United States, thereby 
saving time and work on the other side. 

Today, Puerto Rico stands at the crossroads between North and 

outh America which should make it all the more important in the 


_ minds of Congress. 


But something is disturbing us. It is our suspicion that the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is seeking control of the U.S. customs 


Service as prompted by several references made to “The customs of 
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the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” and “the administration of the 
customs of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

From its earliest inception, the customs service has been a disting 
entity subject only to the laws of the Federal Government. It jg 
sovereign in its own right in this Federal organization. Could ths 
U.S. customs service all 


and same Government? 
The acceptance of the Ferndés-Murray bills would create serious 


| 
| 


ow one of its most important districts to by 
separated from its nucleus to become the customs of the Commop. | 
wealth of Puerto Rico and be a separate entity under the same flag 


difficulties for the people, commerce, industry and government of the | 
United States. They would have to sanction the admission of pas. | 


sengers and merchandise in transit through Puerto Rico to the main. 
land that would be processed by a customs alien to the legitimate 
agency within the structure of the Federal branch heretofore estab, 
lished, and which for the last 60 years has worked in complete 
harmony with the laws of the United States. 

It would also create an additional burden on the American ports of 
entry if a double inspection became imperative as a security measure 

If the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is granted the control of the 
customs service, the individual States should be entitled to the same 
special privilege, as demanded by these bills in nearly all its articles 
where they ask to be considered as if they were a State of the Union, 
so anticipating that the Federal Government will never grant the 
individual States their control of the customs service, it is no more than 
fair that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico should not be granted 
this special privilege. 

In summary, I picture the Federal Government in Puerto Rico asa 
big powerful watchdog in an advanced outpost, ready to protect the 
life 


and interests of a democratic people. If you cut off one of his | 


good and healthy legs, to replace it with an artificial one, to see how 


it works, then you are heading for trouble. Stands to reason it could | 


never be the same. Besides, he could get an infection and things might | 


get worse. 

I can honestly say that I want nothing but the best for Puerto Rico. 
Above all, security and protection, but I am afraid these bills do not 
promise that. Nothing that tends to weaken our ties with the con- 
aa or isolate us from the United States can be of benefit tothe 
island. 

All these factors plus others that I will mention as I go along to 
oppose the Fernés-Murray bills, make me stand firmly against the 
transfer of any Federal machine and demoralize the rest of the struc 
ture to the extent of chaos. All Federal agencies involved in thes 
bills must consider future implications, should a breakthrough kk 
established in this wall which the Federal Government represents as 
a unit. 

In creating a sense of confusion and insecurity in our minds, these 
bills introduce a possible wedge in this wall and could open the way 


| 


for more incursions on other agencies not mentioned in them now | 


and gradually weaken the protection that is ours at this moment. In 
other words, we should be alerted to the fact that, where one goes, 
others will follow, and that could be the end of our security, our 
rights and possibly our citizenship. 
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We cannot overlook another fact, since the United States took pos- 
session of this island, it has progressively granted its people more 
advantages in life, equal rights and privileges as those accorded our 
fellow citizens on the mainland, with the ultimate possibility I am 
sure, of accepting us into that great brotherhood which comprises the 
United States of America as exemplified by the admission of Alaska 
and Hawaii into the Union. 

If Puerto Rico is what it is today, we owe it to the contact and 
protection of the American people and, if our future destiny depends 
on that contact and protection, how can it be possible for us to grow 
and progress if we isolate ourselves through these bills? Without the 
assistance of the Federal Government, the security and welfare of this 
island would fall to such a low level that normal American living 
would be impossible. 

The world is going through a tremendous upheaval today and 
drastic changes are taking place all around us. Most of the supposedly 
free countries are undergoing a disastrous ordeal imposed upon their 
peoples by some strong man or an all-controlling group which breaks 
their morale, makes them lose faith in mankind and lowers their 
hopes and ambitions to the depths of despair, eliminating their 
opportunities to live like decent human beings. 

With this in mind, we respectfully ask you to listen to the honest 
outspoken plea of a — that has gone through all phases of Ameri- 
can evolution on this island and who are in a better position to differ- 
entiate between what is good or bad for the community. You have to 
live here for some time to be aware of the real needs of our people. 

That is why we consider it highly preposterous of the local party 
in power to claim complete control of the wishes of the people and 
make final decisions in their name, when it is right in the records that 
close to a half a million votes went against them in the last elections. 

I would like to make a correction, Mr. Chairman, I was in error 
about the half a million it is close to 300,000, Iam sorry. 

We have been fighting these bills right from the start because we 
honestly believe that they do not reflect the will of the majority of the 
people. Assuming, God forbid, the good Lord calls our beloved 
Governor to his final rest; can you visualize what could happen to 
us if a despotic and unscrupulous man came into power? I am sure 
we are no different from the peoples of these free countries around 
usor from some of those in Central and South America. I can see an 
exterminating process in the making. 

A good majority of the people of Puerto Rico believed that the 
acceptance of Public Law 600 granting us the right to make our own 
laws, direct our natural and other resources to our advantage and 
progress, would place us in a more advantageous position on the road 
to statehood, but the incursions made by these bills in trying to elimi- 
nate the Federal functions provided by the Constitution, our only 
strong supporting arm against isolation, has brought forth an un- 
eseedented avalanche of protest from the people as nothing else has 
done before. 

As you have noticed, the reaction has been aggressively negative. 
From all walks of life, groups have come into existence and united 
Into one solid front to oppose these bills, because they open the door 
tosomething they do not want. 

49511—60-——47 
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It is hard to believe that a few could be right and that thousang, | 
could be wrong. These few may think they are taking the righ 
steps toward a goal which is vague at this moment; but, for a vag | 
majority, there is a strong suspicion that this maneuver could plu 
this island into misery, should the tables turn for the worse. And 
who could say that it is for the better when these bills impress us ag, 
means of isolation instead of a closer relationship with the Unite 
States ? 

In a recent speech made by Governor Munoz-Marin, he declare 
that the road for statehood was open although that could not be feagj. 
ble until around the year 2000. Now, can anyone tell me how ye 
could reach that goal if all grips were loosened and the United States 
did not have any other hold on Puerto Rico than an association. 

It could never happen, because once the Federal control is takep 
away from us, we could not return to the starting point. I can’t think 
of the United States as a bouncing ball, to be tossed around at will, | 
I am sure they would not stand for it. So, it would have to be one | 
thing or the other. No turning back. 

These bills really appear to me as the beginning of a series of move 
to isolate Puerto Rico from the United States, and to be followed by 
others of the same tenor and finally reach the point where a complete 
break would be inevitable, some relationship here and there, but no 
obligations. 

Gentlemen, before I close, you should know that except for a few | 
black sheep, the likes of which you will find anywhere, our dearest wish | 
is to continue our relation in a closer and more permanent union than | 
ever. However, I am afraid this could not be done if these bills 
should pass. The functions of the Federal Government in Puerto 
Rico and nothing else, are what have prevented and will prevent us 
from losing our citizenship and our constitutional rights under the 
American flag. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ramos, what is your occupation ? 

Mr. Ramos. I am a Federal employee. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long? 

Mr. Ramos. The last 19 years. 

Mr. O’Brren. I simply want to say that usually at this point in 
the hearing we become involved in repetition, but I want to say, 
without taking any position on what you have said, that I feel very 
definitely you have filled a vacancy in the mosaic of these hearings, 
and your contribution is appreciated. 

Mr. Ramos. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnaty. I, too, want to congratulate and commend the wit- 
ness. He madea very fine contribution, a contribution which is timely 
and it is a contribution to the hearings. 

Mr. Ramos. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I just do not quite understand your reference to | 
that part on page 3, where you say, “But something is disturbing ts | 
It is our suspicion that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is seeking 
control of the U.S. Customs Service as prompted by several] references 
made to “the customs of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” and “the 
administration of the customs of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
I have been trying to find it in the new bill. 
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Mr. Ramos. Well, sir, it is not in the new bill, but it is in the other 
one and up to this time, I haven’t heard that the other bill is out 
of circulation. 

Mr. Asprnaty. In other words—— 

Mr. Ramos. I am attacking both bills. ghittc 

Mr. Asprnati. Part of your criticism is to the first bill which is 
still before the committee / 

Mr. Ramos. That is right. ; 

Mr. Asrrnaty. And the gentleman is correct. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Ramos. You are welcome. 

Mr. O’Brien. Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ramos. Thank you, gentlemen [applause }. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness is David Helfeld, professor of law, 
University of Puerto Rico. bie 

I notice from your ee statement, it is rather lengthy. Would 
it be possible for you to highlight it with the understanding that the 
other parts you do not read will be in the record. 

Mr. Hetrecp. I will do the best I can, Mr. Chairman. Let me say 
this represents 8 years of thought and, it is rather difficult to compress 
8 years of thought in less than the number of pages that I have. 

r. O’Brien. I am sure, Doctor, you realize our problem, too. If 
we ran a half hour on all the 10-minute allotments, we would never 
conclude the hearings. 

Mr. Hetrevp. That is correct, but I think you will find what I say 
is not repetitive. 

Mr. O'Brian. It will appear, of course, in the record. If you do 
skim through, you can be assured that the committee members before 
you have finished will have read your entire statement. So, it would 
not be neglected by them now, or in the subsequent reading of the 
record. 

Mr. Hetrexp. I shall do the best I can. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, “the best I can”, as a lawyer, and I 
am a lawyer, myself, does not mean comply. The witness was advised 
how much he would have and I “intend” to see to it that these other 
witnesses get heard this afternoon. So, I may advise my fellow advo- 
cate, as far as I am concerned, I shall hold him to at least 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Hetretp. May I say I did not know about the 10-minutes rule, 
or I would have made it shorter. 

Mr. O’Brien. With all due respect to my colleague, would there be 
objection if the doctor were given 20 minutes ? 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID M. HELFELD, PROFESSOR OF LAW AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Hetrexp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is David Helfeld. Prior to presenting my statement, I wish to 


express my thanks for the opportunity accorded me to appear before 
you. 
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By way of introduction let me present my credentials. I am py. 
fessor of law at the University of Puerto Rico, one of my Subjects 
being constitutional law. I appear before you as a citizen and teacher 
to express my own individual thought on the problems which are bein 
considered by this committee. Belonging to no political party, or op. 
ganized political group, the views which I express represent solely 
what I conceive to be in the best interest of Puerto Rico and the 
United States. I alone am responsible for what I say. 


My aaemees is that of a teacher searching after the maximum pog. | 


sible understanding, with the hope that understanding will sery 
as the basis for United States-Puerto Rican relations. The first thing 
which should be recognized is that understanding does not come easily. 
The reasons for this are complex. Behind Commonwealth status lie 
a history of 60 years of Federal-Puerto Rican political, legal, and 
economic relationships which must be grasped, if the Commonwealth 
is to be understood. 

If we turn to the legislative history of Public Law 600 in the Cop. 
gress, we find many important questions unanswered in clear and 
precise terms. Woven into the meaning of Commonwealth status 
are many strands, historical, political, legal, economic, emotional, and 
the undeniable fact that since its inception in 1952 people have differed 
as to its méaning. 

I shall discuss first what I regard to be the most significant value 


underlying the continuing debate over Commonwealth status and its | 


alternatives. We must understand where we are at, if we are to 
go forward. Thereafter, I shall give my views on H.R. 9234. 

Semantics: Constitutional law and political reality: Why is the 
debate over status in such a state of semantic confusion? Why dothe 
same terms in the debate have such radically different meanings! 
Consider the term Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. To some it is 
only a substitute for the title territory, to others it is not merely a 
territory but a colony, while to still others it stands for the literal 
translation of the Spanish title “Estado Libre <Asociado,” or fre 
associated state. Nor is confusion as to meaning limited to Puerto 
Rico. 

It is interesting to note, for example, that the New York Time 
has referred to Puerto Rico as “a Commonwealth in free association 
with the United States.” I doubt whether even a hundred of its 
readers on the mainland have sufficient specialized knowledge to 


understand the Times reference to Puerto Rico. Similar confusion ' 


and lack of agreement could be traced out with respect to the meaning 
of such terms as territorial power, compact, consent, and citizenship. 

There are at least three basic causes for the semantic confusion i 
the debate over status. First, certain terms are charged with emotion 
because of the reality which they represented in the past. Take the 


term territory as an example: to many Puerto Ricans it stands for | 


possession, or colony, which may be sold or disposed of as the Congres 
pleases. 

The invidious meaning which the term territory has in the mind 
of many Puerto Ricans probably was one of the primary reasons why 
it was felt necessary to change the title to Commonwealth. It was 
not considered sufficient to say that a new kind of territory was being 
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created. But if we turn to the Spanish title Estado Libre Asociado, 
how adequately does it fit the reality it is supposed to describe ¢ 

The second cause of confusion is due to the fact that two constitu- 
tional law theories—one old and traditional, the other new and striv- 
ing for supremacy—are at war with each other. Both theories use 
similar words but with conflicting special meanings. Confusion is 
compounded by a third cause: similar words are used in disparate 
frames of reference, whether the frame of reference is congressional 
power, or the actualities and realities of political practice, 

Let us consider the two constitutional law theories which are at 
war with each other. The first theory consists of the following argu- 
ment: Congress has plenary power under the territorial clause ; this 
power was exercised In a statute, Public Law 600; the constitution of 
Puerto Rico is a statute of the Congress; what one Congress has 
enacted by statute another Congress may repeal. It is then concluded 
that Congress has the power to repeal the constitution of Puert o Rico, 
as well as any law enacted by the Legislature of Puerto Rico. 

The second theory also begins with the major premise that Congress 
has plenary power under the territorial clause, but argues that plenary 
power includes the authority to make partial! and irrevocably binding 
cessions of congressional power to a territory. The second theory 
then goes on to claim that this was accomplished in the compact em- 
bodied in Public Law 600, and concludes that no part of the compact 
can be altered without the consent of both parties. 

Both theories are logical, if we mean by logic word logic. But both 
theories suffer from a common defect: they are not in harmony with 
the realities of political experience. In addition, both theories con- 
tain implicit distortions in their minor premise. Of course, Public 
Law 600 is a statute, but is it an ordinary statute, like a tax measure, 
which Congress may alter from year to year? Is it within the realm 
of political probability that the Congress will repeal the Puerto Rican 
Constitution, or any statute passed by our legislature? Is it not clear 
that Public Law 600 is within a special category of statutes, unlikely 
to be altered except under special conditions? 

And what of the meaning of “compact” in the second theory? Is 
it a compact intended to be compared to a treaty, a compact between 
States of the Union, a commercial contract between businessmen, a 
collective bargaining contract, or perhaps a contract of marriage? I 
ask the question because, as in the case of the meaning of the word 
statute, there are contracts and contracts. 

I do not think it helps understanding, or is relevant to the existing 

litical realities, to insist on importing ordinary commercial contract 
aw doctrine into the meaning of the compact which is defined in 
Public Law 600. I shall shortly describe what I regard to be the 
understanding defined in the compact. 

_ At this point I should like to deal with another phase of its mean- 
ing, the claim of the compact’s irrevocability. On this I should like 
to say that I have carefully searched the legislative history of Public 
Law 600, and did not find evidence to support the claim: Even as- 
suming the Congress has the power to make irrevocably binding com- 
pacts with a territory, irrevocability is a serious matter, and should 
not be left to inference. The big vice in compact conceptualism is 
that it insists on treating as legal a matter which is essentially poli- 
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tical. Law courts are the proper form for deciding contract dig. 
putes; but are inappropriate for determining questions of politicg) 
status. 

In deed, considering recent trends, the great likelihood is that the 
Supreme Court of the United States would refuse to decide isgye 
involving the political status of Puerto Rico by resorting to its dog. 
trine of avoiding political questions. The compact was created 
through the political process, and in all likelihood the political proces 
will determine its traditional and final significance. 

The same comment may be made about both theories. If it ig the 
function of legal theory to be reasonably related to the realities of 
political experience, both theories are fatally defective. 

Harmonizing legal theory and political reality: Despite all I haye 
said, there really is no mystery about the meaning of the compact and 
Commonwealth status. It is true that certain aspects of the con. 
pact relationship are presently in doubt, but the main outlines can be 
described in clear and straightforward language, readily understand. 
able to most people. 

The Commonwealth enjoys almost complete local selfgovernment: 
under its own constitution it exercises almost complete authority over 
matters of internal concern to Puerto Rico. The most apt analogy 
is to the scope of authority which the government of a State of the 
Union has. The Federal authority—meaning the U.S. Constitution, 
the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act, and all applicable national 
legislation—is supreme within its sphere. 

All Federal authority, whether it be ordinary national statutes 
made applicable to Puerto Rico, or special legislation such as Public 
Law 600 under which the people of Puerto Rico drafted their own 
constitution, can ultimately be traced back to the territorial clause of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The important thing to recognize about the territorial power is not 
that it is plenary. That is understood. The important. thing to 
recognize is how that power has been exercised in fact in the past, and 
how it is likely to be exercised in the future. 

How was power actually allocated between Puerto Rico and Federal 
authority just prior to the assumption of Commonwealth status in 
1952? The short answer is almost in the same way. When Congres 
enacted the Elective Governor Act of 1947, Puerto Rico commenced to 
exercise almost complete local self-government. 

Public Law 600 added the auditor and justices of the Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico, thus making all Puerto Rican government officials 
subject to popular election, or to appointment by the Governor. The 
significant change wrought by Public Law 600 was not in political 
power, but rather in the moral basis for the exercise of power. For 
the first time the people and the government of Puerto Rico partici- 
pated in the process defining relations between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. 

The people accepted Federal authority as defined in the Jones Act 
provisions which were subsequently incorporated into the Puerto 
Rican Federal Relations Act. They also affirmed their will to draft 
a constitution of their own making, to define the structure of their 
own government, its powers, and the political and civil rights of the 


people. 


| 
| 
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Once the Congress approved the ( Jonstitution of Puerto Rico, that 
approval became a mo ‘al commitment binding on the national con- 
science. And the words “in the nature of a compact,” as they appear 
in Public Law 600, are not meaningful if they are considered to em- 
body a political understanding which ultimately rests on morality, 
on the good faith and the good will of the participants. 

Let both sides keep faith with their part of the understanding, and 
its continued vitality and growth would seem to be assured. I for 
one have confidence that neither side will commit a unilateral and 

seful breach of an understanding which it has taken so many 
decades to create. ay _€ we 

[ also have confidence that, in time, the one deep and abiding flaw 
in the present political relationship will be mutually resolved. I 
refer to the fact that Puerto Rico, though bound by Federal legisla- 
tion, has no vote in Federal elections, or voting participation in the 
Congress. While I am on this point let me say that Puerto Rico's 
nonvoting status in Congress serves to increase Congress’ moral re- 
sponsibility to treat Puerto Rico fairly and justly. 

The realities underlying the compact: If we would truly under- 
stand United States-Puerto Rican relations, we must take note, how- 
ever briefly, of certain fundamental realities. 

1. Congress has gradually ceded to Puerto Rico control of its own 
internal affairs. There has never been a backward step, nor has the 
Congress ever repealed any Puerto Rican statute. A number of pro- 
visions in H.R. 9234, if enacted, will complete the process of granting 
local self-government to Puerto Rico. 

2. Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States, and have been 
for more than 40 years. As such they have shared a common fate in 
war and peace with their fellow citizens on the mainland. As citi- 
zens, Puerto Ricans are free to travel anywhere in the United States. 
When a Puerto Rican journeys to New York, and establishes domicile, 
he then becomes an American citizen who is also a citizen of New 
York. The contrary is also true. An American citizen from New 
York who establishes domicile in Puerto Rico thereupon becomes an 
American citizen who acquires Puerto Rican citizenship. 

3. One out of every four American citizens of Puerto Rican origin 
reside on the mainland—they have left Puerto Rico primarily to im- 
prove their economic condition. 

4. The government of Puerto Rico has struggled, with energy, 
intelligence, and with a notable degree of success, to resolve grave 
economic, social, and educational problems. Our government has 
sought to achieve rapid economic and social change within the demo- 
cratic tradition. Despite appreciable improvements in income, in in- 
dustrial development, education, and social welfare, much still remains 
tobe done. Perhaps our single, most continuing and unresolved prob- 
lem is unemployment, which remains at about 13 percent of the labor 
force. 

5. The people of Puerto Rico, under their own constitution, have 
fully demonstrated their capacity to govern themselves. We enjoy 
constitutional government in Puerto Rico. 

6. The economy of Puerto Rico is an integrated part of the total 
economy of the United States. Puerto Rico is also almost a full 
participant in national social welfare and grants-in-aid programs. 
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7. Though certain aspects of Federal legislation are detrimental] tp 
Puerto Rico’s efforts to secure economic betterment, for example 
discrimination against Puerto Rican sugar refineries, on the whole. 
Federal policies directly or indirecty are of assistance. 

Consider, for example, the special provisions in the Fair Labop 
Standards Act relating to Puerto Rico, and the Federal policy of 
exempting Puerto Rico from national tax measures. 

8. Puerto Ricans are a people, in the sense of having their oy, 
culture and language. In the minds of most Puerto Ricans this fae 
is not incompatible with the assumption of the duties and obligations 
of American citizenship. : 

9. Sixty years of history has established a relationship which jp. 
volves a commitment of mutual responsibility. 

The problem of Federal taxes: The problem of Federal taxes jy 
Puerto Rico is not one of power, but of the wise exercise of power, 
From the beginning Congress has recognized the special economic 
situation of Puerto Rico, and, as a consequence, has refrained from 
imposing Federal taxes. Revenue from customs and from rum and 
tobacco entering the mainland market has been remitted to the Puerto 
Rican treasury. 

This has been wise policy, and still remains wise policy. It is jp. 
teresting to note that the constitutional basis for the policy can be 
traced back to the doctrine of unincorporated territory, first enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court in Downes v. Bidwell, 1901, and later 
confirmed in Balzac v. Puerto Rico, 1922. 

If national tax laws were applied to Puerto Rico tomorrow, it 
would result in outright economic catastrophe. This does not mean 
that Puerto Rico has a vested right to be free of all Federal taxes in 
perpetuity. Such an extravagant claim is incompatible with the pride 
of the Puerto Rican people, and their dignity as American citizens, 
The only just principle is the assumption of tax obligations as soon 
as economically feasible. It is a matter of timing, and the rate at 
which it is to be done. 

It is also something which should not be done unilaterally, but 
rather through mutual study, discussion, and negotiation. I regret 
to say that the provisions in H.R. 9234, article VI, dealing with this 
subject do not meet the standards which I have set out. It should 
also be noted that the question of how and in what degree fiscal 
obligations are to be borne is inevitably tied up with the future 
political status of Puerto Rico. 

Plebiscites, economics, and political ideals: I have given much 
thought to the question of a plebiscite which, to me, is a question of 
great difficulty. My thoughts on this subject, I must confess, are not 
free from doubt, but rather are presented as a tentative formulation 
for the consideration of the committee. On the one hand, I find the 
approach to plebiscite of H.R. 9234, article X VI, unacceptable, since 
it may put off a final decision on political status for 40 or more years. 

The proposed formula on plebiscite stresses economics to the ex- 
clusion of all other values. It is predicated on what I regard as an 
untentable assumption—that we should not act on our political ideals 
until we have achieved at least the per capita income of the poorest 
State of the Union. It is also unjust, since it leaves out independence 
as a legitimate ideal. In my opinion, when a plebiscite is held, all 
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three legitimate ideals should be on the ballot—independence, state- 
hood, and Commonwealth. 

Neither am I satisfied by the reasons of those who call for an im- 
mediate plebiscite. A plebiscite is not a public opinion poll, or an 
ordinary political election. It involves a serious and probably final 
choice as between political destinies. We cannot have plebiscites every 
year. Ideally, a plebiscite should register an overwhelming con- 
sensus, if the balloting is to be truly final. Ky 

An immediate plebiscite might result in a closely divided vote 
among the alternatives, with no choice receiving a genuinely decisive 
majority. It is a terrible risk to run, because the failure to reach a 
decisive consensus might result in deepening and further embittering 
existing political divisions among the Puerto Rican people. It is my 
feeling that time is needed to arrive at consensus. 

Time is also needed for intensive and serious study, discussion, and 
public debate on the relationship between the alternative political 
ideals and their economic consequences. ‘This is usually done in a 
static way, but such an approach, it seems to me, oversimplifies a 
complex problem. If you postulate a change in the present political 
status on the assumption that all other factors are to remain constant, 
you have already implicitly decided that no change is economically 
feasible. By way of example, let us consider how certain changes, all 
within the realm of possibility, affect the position of the statehood and 
Commonwealth alternatives. 

If the Congress sponsors a program of Federal aid to education, and 
underwrites a minimum health and medical plan, this would go a long 
way toward making statehood for Puerto Rico feasible. Let us as- 
sume that at some point within the coming decade we shall be in a 
position to begin contributing to the Federal Treasury: Wouldn’t 
this mean to many that we were reaching a stage where statehood and 
economic progress were compatible ? 

On the other side, we should not assume that Commonwealth status 
need necessarily remain static. The content of Commonwealth may 
change. Suppose, for example, certain Federal functions were turned 
over to the Commonwealth government, or suppose the problem of 
Puerto Rico’s nonparticipation in the making of Federal policies were 
mutually and satisfactorily resolved: Wouldn’t this enhance Com- 
monwealth status in the eyes of many people? A thought keeps re- 
curring tome. Was this the appropriate time to make a decision ? 

Would it not have been wiser to wait somewhat longer, and see how 
Commonwealth status works out in practice? Is 7 years’ experience 
really enough on which to form a final judgment ? 

Ihave asked these questions to demonstrate that choice depends not 
only on existing economic realities, but also on changes in economics, 
law, fiscal policy, and the political sentiments of the people, as they 
develop in the forthcoming years. During those years the great 
debate in Puerto Rico should resolve around the question, How can 
economics and political ideals best be harmonized? The exponents 
of each of the ideals have the obligation to give their answers to that 
question. 

But no matter how hard we seek answers, we are only one side of 
the equation. The other side is Congress. If we are to arrive at 
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consensus, we must have a more extensive understanding of the views 
of Congress than exists today. 

What we should know from the Congress: As I see it, there are 
presently three crucial and interrelated factors at work: time, the 
crystallization of political sentiment in Puerto Rico, and the will of 
Congress. Time is a factor of transitional importance; the remain. 
ing two factors are decisive. We have already considered the desir. 
ability of postponing temporarily a final decision on status. 

During the period decision is put off, there should be a two-way 
interchange of views between Puerto Rico and the Federal Goverp. 
ment. The compact is based on mutual political understanding; jp. 
deed, mutuality is the essence of that understanding. If this be true, 
we in Puerto Rico must have knowledge of the thinking and attitudes 
of Congress, just as the Congress must have knowledge of our thoughts 
and attitudes. Both sides have the obligation of candid interchange, 
as the only just basis for the final political decision which is to come, 

Permit me to suggest seriatim a number of vital policy questions, 
as yet unresolved by the Congress, which necessarily affect Puerto 
Rican choice. 

1. Does the Congress favor the principle of free determination, 
leaving to Puerto Rico freedom to choose as between the three alter. 
natives, Commonwealth, statehood, and independence? Frankly, I 
believe that there are signs to indicate that the Congress is moving 
toward an affirmative answer. 

2. An affirmative policy of free determination would then pose the 
question of timing, which, in my judgment, should be determined 
mutually by the government of Puerto Rico and the Congress. 

3. Beyond the latter two questions there are issues of Federal policy 
toward Puerto Rico which are highly sensitive, involving as they do 
matters which touch the political jugular vein of relations between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. The issues which I am about 
to pose merit the most careful thought and consideration by the Con- 
gress. When, how, and to what extent should Puerto Rico contribute 
to the Federal Treasury ? 

How does Congress view the main outlines of Commonwealth 
status? And what future changes, if any, does it envision for it! 
Would the Congress view with favor proposals for Federal assistance 
during a transitional period of changeover to statehood? The same 
issue exists with respect to independence. It is easy enough to pose 
the issues and to call them crucial. 

In humility, I confess that I have no precise or detailed solutions 
to offer. It may be that all of the issues need not be resolved, particu- 
larly if they are not raised by Puerto Rico. With the exception of 
the taxation issue, which either side should feel free to raise, it is my 
opinion that the initiative should come from Puerto Rico, speaking 
through its duly constituted government. Once Puerto Rico raises 
any of the latter issues, it should open the door to mutually candid 
discussion by both sides. 

A brief critique of H.R. 9234: Having already dealt with a part of 
article VI on reimbursements to the U.S. Government, and the lebis- 
cite formula defined in article XVI, I shall here give my views briefly 
and selectively on the remainder of the proposed bill covering, fi 
those provisions which seem to me worthy of support, to be follow 
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by those which I feel should be rejected at this time. By way of 
veliminary, I wish to comment on two of the introductory clauses. 

The third “Whereas” clause, on page 2, troubles me. Why the use 
of the word “common” throughout? Do we have “common” Ameri- 
can citizenship, or simply one national citizenship? I also fail to 
find any mention in this clause of national legislation. _ 

The fourth “Whereas” clause speaks of the need for clarification. 
It would therefore seem appropriate for this committee, through a 
report, to clarify the congressional understanding of Commonwealth 
status. ‘The recurrent use of the term “compact” throughout the in- 
troductory clauses is an additional reason for a clarifying report. 

I would urge acceptance of those provisions in the bill which serve 
to perfect local self-government, thus completing the process of mak- 
ing Puerto Rico the equivalent of a State of the Union with respect to 
control over its own internal affairs. This would include article XIV 

roviding for appellate review by the Supreme Court of the United 
Bates of the final judgments rendered by the highest court of the 
Commonwealth, section 2 authorizing an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth fixing the limitations upon public indebted- 
ness, and article IX defining the scope of applicable Federal legisla- 
tion as equivalent to that over a State of the Union. 

Article IX is also needed to clear up doubts over whether Congress 
intended, in passing Public Law 600, to no longer have Federal laws 
applied to Puerto Rico with intraterritorial affect. The issue has 
arisen in a number of cases before the Federal district court and the 
Court of Appeals of the First Circuit. 

I assume that article XII implies that Puerto Rico would be free 
to amend its constitution, thus repealing the limitations now imposed 
by Public Law 447 of 1952. Though I would use different phrase- 
ology, I agree fully with the objective. The right to amend the con- 
stitution should rest entirely with the will of the people, as long as 
exercised in harmony with the applicable provisions of the U.S. Con- 
stitution and the terms of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

Finally, there is article III (f), authorizing social security laws, and 
the resulting taxes, to be made applicable to Puerto Rico. 

I am opposed to the remainder of the bill, for the reasons which 
follow. 

1. The bulk of the provisions repeat sections already contained in 
the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

2. A few of the provisions, such as article IV, dealing with the 
collection of customs duties and payment for the costs of collection, I 
find puzzling. It is hard to understand the reason for the proposed 
change in article IV, thus making criticism difficult in the absence of 
clarification. 

3. A few of the provisions implicitly appear to be beginning the 
process toward a final political solution, without directly saying so. 
Consider, for example, the second part of article VI permitting “the 
delegation or transfer of functions * * * by the Government of the 
United States to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” It is true that 
no specific delegation or transfer of any Federal function is mentioned. 
Query, then, why such a provision was included in the bill ? 

If it is intended to lay the basis for delegations or transfers in the 
future, their scope and nature should be openly discussed. Underly- 
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ing any transfer of Federal functions to Puerto Rico, which may no 
be transferred to a State government, is a fateful policy questioy. 
should the rule of uniformity be followed in national legislation ang 
administration, or is it desirable in the case of Puerto Rico to provide 
for a measure of diversity? Until the question is openly faced ang 
answered, I would urge the rejection of article VI. 

In my opinion the provisions of the bill whose acceptance I hays 
urged can be incorporated into the Puerto Rican-Federal Relations 
Act without the necessity of a plebiscite. It should be sufficient tp 
have the amendments to the Relations Act approved and accepted by 
both the legislature of the Commonwealth and the Congress of the 
United States. 

In conclusion, I should like to close with a plea for understanding, 
Whenever the debate over political status takes the center of the stage, 
and this certainly happens when a congressional committee journeys 
to Puerto Rico to hear our views, it necessarily touches the deepest 


feelings of people. Emotions are stirred, with each group passionately 


arguing for its own idea, and rejecting all others. 

Whatever the final political choice may be, in the interim certain 
precious values must be safeguarded. Here in Puerto Rico we must 
continue our faith in freedom of speech; we must continue to speak 
and to strive after understanding. Speech here in Puerto Rico, and 


speech between Puerto Rico and the United States, should always be 


open and candid, as befits Americans speaking to Americans. 

Though candid, nothing that is said should be permitted to injure 
the good relations which exist between the United States and Puerto 
Rico. Our present relationship is based on a political understanding, 
embodied in law, and made firm by a sense of mutual trust and r- 
sponsibility. Let it be preserved as the sure basis for the final choice 
to come. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Doctor, for a very scholarly contribution 
to the work of this committee. I cannot speak for the other members, 
but I know that I shall refer frequently, as we prepare to act on this 
legislation, to the statement you have just made. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have no questions. Mr. Chairman, it is a very 
fine treatise, I only wish we had more time to talk to the professor, 
but we have the other witnesses we have to hear from. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Wharton? 

Mr. Wuarron. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utiman. I would just like to ask if you consider then, Com- 
monwealth status as being a status of unincorporated territory? 

Mr. Hetrevp. In terms of pure constitutional law discourse, yes 

Mr. Utiman. You try to differentiate on a political basis. 

Mr. Hetrerp. On the basis of political realities, yes. 

Mr. Utiman. But, from the point of view of constitutional lav, 
you do consider it that ? 


Mr. Hetretp. Until Congress makes a change in the act that isits | 


status. 

Mr. Utrman. You also feel that Commonwealth could be a perms 
nent solution ? 

Mr. Hetrexp. If certain changes take place, yes. 
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Mr. Utiman. Do you think within the realistic framework of poli- 
tical facts of life here where the people, as I sense it, want to know 
whether they are fish or fowl—do you think within that framework, 
it is politically feasible to continue on a permanent Commonwealth 
basis # 

Mr. Hetrevp. All I can say in answer to that, Mr. Ullman, is to refer 

ou to the last election returns. 

Mr. Utitman. That is true. What you are saying is that as long as 
you have a Mufioz, you can doit. But beyond that can you do it? 

“ Mr. Hetrevp. I have my doubts. 

Mr. Utiman. I would also like to ask how far down that road can 
you go, down the road of Commonwealth, without coming into a situa- 
tion of conflict where American citizenship does not have its full 
meaning / 

Mr. Hetrevp. I would do nothing to endanger the American citi- 
zenship of the people of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Utiman. In the interest of time, I am not going to ask further 
questions and want to commend you ona very able treatise. 

Mr. Hetrevp. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. One question relating to a couple of statements. On 

aragraph 2 of page 3, of your treatise you speak of the two conflict- 
ing political theories. 

Mr. Hetrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And we start with the plenary powers of Congress 
over the territories, and I would like to mention your theory that the 
ower of the Congress would extend to repealing the constitution of 
Paiste Rico and, perhaps, repealing any acts enacted by the Puerto 
Rican Legislature. I made the point the other day that I had the con- 
ception there was an underlying constitutional principle to the effect 
that the Congress, having once endowed any group of citizens under 
the American flag with a certain level of political status, that the 
Congress could not thereafter reduce that status. I would like to 
have your comment on that. 

Mr, Hetretp. That merely is the second theory, is it not, that the 
theory of the irrevocably binding compact, that once Congress cedes 
any parts of delegation of authority, it may not take it back? 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about the amendatory acts which 
affect the details without affecting the primary status of the group of 
citizens involved. 


Mr. Hetrevp. I think, sir, it is a tenable theory. The difficulty 
with any of these theories is that you do not get them tested unless 
one side or the other breaches the understanding. Then, you might, 
if the court were willing to give you an answer, get the court to say. 
But so long as both sides keep good faith with the agreement, and 
there is no breach there is no way of testing either of these theories. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. In your experience as constitutional lawyer, 
have you come across any specific authority for the proposition that 
the Congress may not detract from a status once granted to American 
citizens ¢ 

Mr. Hetretp. I have not, sir, but it may well be that the reason 
for that is that the Congress has never so acted. 
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Mr. Rivers. I see. Well, I doubt the Congress ever has and ther 
would be a political basis for that. But I understand there is alg 
a basis in constitutional law. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hetrevp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Heirevp. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will take a brief recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Dr. Julio B. Ortiz. 


STATEMENT OF JULIO B. ORTIZ, SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Mr. Ortiz. Ladies and gentlemen of the subcommittee, you haye 
received and heard innumerable reports and statements on the gub. 
jects into which you have decided to delve during your stay in Puerto 
Rico. 

These hearings, I understand, are of an exploratory nature. Your 
purpose, as I read in press reports, is to obtain and sift detailed infor. 
mation on our socio-economic relationship with the mainland and to 
find out, as far as you can, how we really feel about the local situation 
as regards the Commonwealth status, statehood or independence, 

Obtaining detailed information on us and on how we feel about the 
status is most timely. Besides, it is, as the San Juan Star so aptly 
said, the way of free men. It is in keeping with the great tradition 
of the Nation; in keeping with the typical American way of approach- 
ing its own problems. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that you may be able so sift the 
factual information received, that is, to separate the relevant from the 
irrelevant. It is equally or perhaps more desirable that you may find 
your way clear to a careful appreciation and a conscientious appraisal 
of the intangible forces which you have undoubtedly sensed in your 
observation of the attitudes and activities of the people during your 
stay here. 

Considering the implications of these hearings in the course of our 
whole future, it is a privilege and an honor for any citizen to avail 
himself of the unusual cpportunity to express his viewpoints and his 
feelings on the extraordinarily important matter of the status. For 
this reason one should approach it with a deep sense of humility and 
a clear sense of social peaprnawit ity. 

Total and complete abstraction must be made of personal interests. 
One must raise himself above petty local bickerings to consider 
whether precious time and energies are to be spent on further empty 
discussions or on the larger problem of providing ourselves and future 
generations with the final, the logical status becoming of American 
citizens who have time and again proclaimed that the union with 
the other States must be and of right ought to be permanent and in- 
destructible. 

My honest and sincere belief is that in this particular matter of the 
status we Puerto Ricans have wasted too much valuable time that 
could have been profitably used otherwise for the good of Puerto Rico 
and the United States. We are grappling here with a problem or 
series of problems that are vital net only to us but to the whole hemis- 
phere and, for that matter, the entire world. 
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In facing the whole matter we Puerto Ricans have suffered and are 
still suffering from an agony of fateful indecision. We seem to be on 
the alert but we do not seem to have the willpower to do something 
definite about it. Your visit, I hope, may give us a sort of new ure 
to pool and to channel our efforts in the proper direction. i 

ou have already heard ample testimony on how we feel and stand 
in this crucial matter. The stand is clear and clearly understood by 
the overwhelming majority of our people. With few exceptions, we 
as a community, stand unequivocally for the permanent and indestruc- 
tible union with the United States. 

The party in power and the Statehood Party proclaim and main- 
tain their adherence to that ideal. At long last we have managed to 
agree to this fundamental political principle. At long last we have 
made what might be properly called the big decision. The question 
limits itself now to a matter of form. 

My personal belief is that the Commonwealth status is not and 
cannot be by its very nature a permanent form of union. A compact 
is nothing more nor less than a treaty, an agreement, a covenant if 
you please, between two parties. As such, it is subject to changes, 
to alterations, to amendments, to abrogation, to abolishment or repeal 
at the suggestion, proposal, or demand of either party concerned. It 
js argued in the case of the Commonwealth compact that it cannot 
be modified or altered or abrogated unilaterally. 

That is granted; but the possibility and probability of change or 
abrogation is there just the same. There is nothing definite about 
a treaty except the possibility and probability of its coming to an 
end sometime after its approval. No treaty is timeproof. In this 
particular case, as all may very properly infer, the compact hangs 

ractically and fundamentally on the fate of the local political front. 

hould the Statehood Party rise to power the compact would almost 
automatically cease to exist. 

And that event, as anybody may surmize, is clearly possible and 
clearly probable. There is no doubt at all in my mind that the rise 
to power of the Statehood Party will be the knell of the parting day 
of the compact. In other words, the fate of the Commonwealth 
status hangs dangerously on the fate of the party in power at the 
coming elections. This is most undesirable for Puerto Rico, consider- 
ing our conditions and circumstances. 

ersonally, I grant that the Commonwealth status is a novel and 
noble experiment. What we have accomplished in the last few years 
under Commonwealth status is simply extraordinary. What we have 
achieved is an outstanding example of what can be done anytime, 
anywhere under dynamic and constructive leadership. 

Students of socio-economic problems must take off their hats to 
Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin and his associates. Turning Puerto 
Rico into the show window of a dynamic democracy at work cannot 
be measured in terms of dollars and cents. Its appraisal from an 
economic standpoint is beyond anybody’s power. The potential 
spiritual powers released are no less important than the material 
achievements realized. In his statement before this subcommittee the 
Governor touched on this matter as follows: 

We know that, in the long run, the full power of our energies would have 


never been released until the achievement of a political status of a deep 
spiritual value. 
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And again: 


We also know on the basis of our experience that the creation of the Com. 
monwealth has given the people of Puerto Rico a new and vital sense of liberty, 
It has freed great sources of energy and dedication. 

I sincerely believe that, under the Commonwealth, they have aceom. 
plished almost the unbeliev able under the able leadership of the Gov- 
ernor and his associates. What has been accomplished is a very good 
example of the possibilities 1 in store for us within the structure of our 
permanent association with the mainland. What has been done points 
the way still larger achievements to a larger contribution on ou 
part to inter -American understanding and cooperation and to a grad- 

ual and consistent increase of our participation in the broad plan of 
service to other nations of the world in which we are taking an active 
part. 

Not long ago I had the privilege of cooperating with the local pro- 
gram. I ‘talked to hundreds of students from “all over the world. 
What these students take back to their respective countries is not only 
the technical or professional benefits derived from their observations 
here. The greatest asset to them and to us resulting from their visits 
is the contacts they make with institutions and activities that talk 
to them about the democratic way of life that makes possible said 
institutions and activities. 

I remember the case of a young Persian Government official who was 
deeply impressed with the private, self-supporting institutions en- 
gaged in fruitful community work, generally reserved for the govern- 
ment in many countries. I remember also the case of a young Latin 
American who was spokesman for a group of student visitors. 

When requested to give his impressions on what they had seen 
during their stay here, ‘the young man told a group of his hosts at a 
club meeting that we in Puerto Rico could not realize what we had 
because we took the local picture for granted ; but to them, he said, the 
story was very different. 

One has to see to believe and we shall tell our folks back home what we saw in 
Puerto Rico. The greatest asset you have here is that you can speak your mind 
anywhere any time. 

But in spite of everything there is spiritual unrest here, there is 
moral anxiety resulting from the basic cause of political unc -ertainty. 
There is the ever-pr esent question everywhere: Whither bound Puerto 
Rico? 

The Commonwealth status was expected to dispel that unrest, that 
anxiety. It was created on the assumption that we would, at least 
for some time, put aside local political differences and friction to de- 
vote all our energies and devotion to the cause of economic growth and 
development. But human nature being as it is, the question of the 
status has instead become considerably more contentious and even 
more pictul esque. 

With the rise of a young people’s movement for statehood every- 
thing seems to indicate so “far that party lines will be more clearly 
drawn and party considerations will absorb much more time than 
before. The fact that the young people have at last joined actively 
the cause of statehood is of no small consequence. The youth of Puerto 
Rico had always been associated and identified with the nationalist 
movement. 
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To allay this unrest and anxiety the party in power has made a sig- 
nificant deviation from its avowed policy that the present status 1s 
permanent. The Governor stated before this subcommittee: 

Byidently in the Fernos bill there is nothing that may block the road to a 
change in the future toward federated state if the Congress and the people of 
Puerto Rico decided to make such change. Statehood is a form of association 
and nobody should hold the power to close the door to such possibility. 

In closing the above quotation one cannot refrain from making a 
necessary comment: statehood is not a form of association; statehood 
is the form of that association. All the historical evidence substan- 
tiates such statement. ‘Treaties, alliances, agreements and compacts 
have come and gone with the coming and going of years and cen- 
turies. The Union is still going stronger than ever. The U nion has 
weathered all sorts of storms and has always emerged one and indi- 
visible. The ship of state, with the spirit of the Founding Fathers 
at the helm, is sailing on. 

That is the reason why I believe and maintain that for a community 
of American citizens the logical, natural place is a place under the 
sun within the Union, as another State of the Union. : 

The question is persistently raised that economically statehood is an 
unbearable burden for Puerto Rico. You have received conflicting 
figures in this matter. — My personal stand relative to this phase of 
the question is that a tight economic situation should not under any 
circumstances force the subordination of the larger problerf of the 
destiny of a people to the smaller problem of a few million dollars. 

The many thousands of our boys who fought and died that the 
Union might live on never stopped to ask for the price of their sacrifice. 

This might look like sentimentality gone wild. Superficially it 
might, but fundamentally the world is ruled by sentiments. And this 
will be so as long as human nature is what it is, the great imponderable. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, doctor. [Applause. ] 

What is your occupation, Doctor ? 

Mr. Ortiz. Well, I am now a retired college dean, devoted to man- 
agement problems, a management consultant. 

Mr. O’Brten. What college ? 

Mr. Orirz. Boston University. 

Mr. O’Brien. Boston University ? 

Mr. Ortiz. That is my alma mater. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank yeu very much for a very fine statement. Are 
there any questions? 

Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnai. Where did you give your service after you gradu- 
ated, Doctor ? 

Mr. Ortiz. After graduation from the university, I taught at Bos- 
ton University for a few years and then came back to operate the Col- 
lege of Business Administration here, which I ran for 18 years. 

Mr. Asrtnaty. Your reference to sentimentality, of course, is very 
good because sentimentality has much to do with the problems of de- 
cisionmaking in the world. On the other hand, you know very well, 
do you not, that Congress will be quite practical when it comes to its 
acceptance of its responsibilities of determining whether Puerto Rico 
should be made a State. 
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Mr. Ortiz. I know that. But they will be able to face the situatio, 
when it comes practically, that is to say providing the millions of do}. 
lars that we need to pay for it. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I think that is right. I wanted to know just 
which side the sentimentality was to be. That is what I am trying tp 
find out. 

As far as possible, and maybe it is not possible, the question of stg. 
tus should be removed from politics, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ortiz. From politics. You mean from party politics? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Yes. 

Mr. Ortiz. Absolutely, yes. I agree with you. 

Mr. Asprnaty. And then if you can remove it from party Politics 
it is a question of time, is that right ? 

Mr. Ortiz. A question of time. The movement with which I ay 
associated, the so-called Citizens for State 51, is a nonpartisan move. 
ment. 

Mr. Asprnaty. But those who desire the status of statehood should 
never minimize or lessen their efforts, their practical efforts in that 
direction. 

Mr. Orriz. Absolutely. I hope. If the Statehood Party wins the 
election, I will do my very best to cooperate with the party to in 
tensify the economic development of Puerto Rico in all ways pos 
sible—in industrial development, in agricultural development where 
there are many possibilities. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Let me put the situation on the other side: If the 


Popular Democratic Party should win the next election, then what | 


will be your attitude ? 

Mr. Ortiz. We will keep on just the same. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Fine. 

Mr. Ortiz. We have waited so many years, we can wait 10 years, or 
15 years, or 20 years more. But our goal must be statehood. 

Mr. Asprnau. In that respect, you follow right along with Mr, 
Louis Ferre ? 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnat. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Utitman. Mr. Chairman, just a clarifying question. You have 
stated that “the party in power and the Statehood Party proclaim 


and maintain their adherence to the ideal of permanent and inde | 


structible union with the United States.” 

I am not completely sure that is a correct statement because per- 
manent and indestructible union with the United States means what 
it says. Do you have any evidence to show, for instance, that Gov- 
ernor Mufioz is dedicated to that ideal ? 

Mr. Ortiz. Oh, yes; absolutely. He has come out the last 2 or3 
years with that statement. Now, that is what I have told my asso 
ciates in this movement, of his great contribution to our philosophy. 
That is to say the Popular Democratic Party has come out with the 
novel and very interesting idea that they also stand for permanent and 
indestructible union. 

Mr. Utiman. Has he not said that at the time Puerto Rico achieves 


economic status that then the people should decide whether they want 
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to be independent or whether they want statehood‘ Now, would that 
indicate that he is dedicated to the ideal of indestructible union with 
the United States / ; 

Mr. Ortiz. No; as I understand, what he says is that because the 
Popular Democratic Party maintains or did maintain that the Com- 
monwealth status was permanent, he would have no objection to let 
us in if, in the near future, we reach such a status; I mean such an 
economic and industrial growth that we could pay the expenses of 
statehood. 

Mr. Uriman. I am not going to pursue it further, except to urge 

ou, knowing your dedication and your ideals, to examine thoroughly 
and completely into the ultimate objective of those people in high 

litical life in Puerto Rico and to do what any democratic people can 
a to make your leaders, whichever party they represent, very clearly 
and very concisely state their position to the people of Puerto Rico as 
to just exactly where they stand on this very important issue. 

Mr. Ortiz. That is a very, very good suggestion and you may be 
sure that we will devote all of our power, all of our energy to convince 
the whole people of Puerto Rico that the only destiny of Puerto Rico 
is a State. And that is the only form of permanent union. There 
isno other way. 

Mr. Uttman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Further questions? Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Our next witness is Mr. Tony Chevremont representing himself. 
The gentleman has an exhibit to accompany his statement. Without 
objection, it will be made a part of the files, in this hearing. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF TONY CHEVREMONT, SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Mr. Cuevremont. I do thank you for your generosity in giving 
me this opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. We are 
all very hopeful that your patience, your search for the facts, and the 
fair procedures that you have shown during the hearings in San Juan, 
Ponce, and here in San German, will finally shed true light into this 
uncertain embryo of a political status, 

May I briefly comment on two speeches delivered by two prominent 
members of our “Free Associated State.” 

1. “Showcase of a Democracy,” a speech made by Mr. Teodoro 
Moscoso, Jr., head of the Puerto Rico Development Co. and delivered 
to the members of the National Exchange Club Convention which was 
held at San Juan on October 1, 1955. On that occasion Mr. Moscoso 
was officially representing the Governor who, I understand, had been 
invited for the said act well in advance. 

Excerpts, quotations: Mr. Moscoso said : 

Puerto Rico has been described as “the showcase of American democracy” 
and the expression is accurate. It is America’s most dramatic showcase for 
two-thirds of the world which is still underdeveloped. And two-thirds of the 
world is asking, “How did Puerto Rico do it?’ Much of the answer you can 
fell around you. For one thing, we forgot the old Latin tradition of the siesta 


and manana and really went to work. We frankly copied the business and 
industrial techniques of the United States. And we embraced the U.S. Con 
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stitution and the American economic system as being the best guarantor of the 
climate in which men can work and prosper. 


In another part of the speech Mr. Moscoso adds : 


Here in Puerto Rico live 2,400,000 of your fellow American citizens who haye 
a deep understanding of the U.S. political and economic system, yet who are 
racially and culturally Latins. We speak Spanish, but our children sing aboy; 
Davy Crockett. We read Cervantes but our factories and businesses are ry, 
along American lines. We retain our Latin philosophy but our political heroes 
are George W ashington and Abraham Lincoln, and our political bible is the 
United States Constitution. (Exhibit No.1: Full text of Mr. Moscoso’s speech 
Copied from the Exchangite. ) ; 

Comments: I was at the luncheon in the Caribe Hilton on Friday 
October 7. Never had I heard such an ovation at the end of a speech, 
Both mainlander and Puerto Rican exchangites were moved to patri- 
otic tears. I felt that the picture that Mr. Moscoso made of the cop. 
temporary Puerto Rican, knowing as much about George Washington 
as he did about Cervantes, was a little bit exaggerated. Yes, we were 
truly moved because we were indeed certain that bilingualism and ou 
cultural integration to the United States, with retention of our Spanish 
heritage, was a true picture of our aims; it was precisely our cherished 
goal. Then, on the front page of El Mundo of Tuesday, October 1] 
1955, came out a report signed by Mr. Juan Martinez Chapel. The 
headline of the report said: “Before Exchange Club, Muiioz Against 
Moscoso’s Phrases.” ‘ 

Excerpts, quotations: The Governor had a talk with Mr. Moscoso about cer. 
tain aspects of his speech in which he understood it was not up to the virtues 
of our people. 
Moscoso told the Governor that the speech was prepared in a hurry 
by one of the employees at his office and that he did not read it 
until the very moment of delivering it. 

The Governor expressed that the acknowledgement and enhancement of the 
aaeita capacity of our people is a basic policy of the government of Puerto 

1c0. 


He, the Governor, proceeds: 


Mr. Moscoso realizes that, if they were true, some of the phrases read by 
him before the Exchange Club would indicate lack of the people's pride in 
their own qualities and a sense of inferiority * * * 


The Governor added besides that— 


Mr. Moscoso knows that investments and liberties are guaranteed in Puerte 
Rico by the Puerto Rican constitution as well as by the quality of the Puerto 
Rican people and their government, the same as by the Constitution of the 
United States. (Exhibit No. 2: Report on the front page of El Mundo of Tuesday, 
October 11, 1955. Exhibit No. 3: Column, “En Torno a la Fortaleza,” in the 
same issue of El Mundo, p. 10.) 

Comments: It seems that Mufioz did not like Moscoso’s speech on 
the ground of what we call pro-American (United States) and on 
the ground that it did not emphasize strongly enough our native 
values. It is my sincere opinion that when our “Free Associated 
State” government overemphasizes the native culture in the fashion 
of competing against the American culture, and this happens very 
often, it does actually become “nationalistic” and anti-American. 
Now there is another speech. 

Speech made by Mr. Hiram Cancio—Secretary of Justice, on Fri- 
day, November 6, 1959, before the Navy League Convention which 
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was held at the San Juan Intercontinental Hotel. Mr. Cancio was 
officially representing the Governor. 

Excerpts-quotations: Mr. Cancio says: 

J hope and expect that, no matter how brief your stay, you will have been 


able to sense that this is American soil, but not American culture; that we are 
proud American citizens, but we have our own sense of identity as Puerto 


_ 


Ricans; that most of us know English, but we think, act, and feel in Spanish. 
Inanother part he proceeds: 


Four problems have plagued Americans in their relationship with foreign 
countries. The first one, and the closest to Puerto Rico, because of the tradition 
it shares with Latin America, is the problem of the “big stick’ policy. It has 
been a thumb in the eye of the American Government for some time now because 
it has become myth. Direct American intervention in Latin American coun- 
tries goes back to the first half of the 19th century. * * * 

Exhibit No. 4: Front page headline and report signed by Bob 
Bone of the San Juan Star of Monday, November 9, 1959. 

ixhibit No. 5: Editorial of the San Juan Star for same date, page 7. 

Comments: Different to that of Mr. Moscoso, this speech of Mr. 
Cancio was not halted by the Governor. Mr. Cancio accepts that he 
did not know that Teddy Roosevelt was the founder of the Navy 
League, otherwise he would not have criticized his “big stick idea” 
there, Contrary to Moscoso’s he accepted full responsibilities to the 
speech as if it were given the green light by the Governor. Contrary 
to Mososco’s also, he tries to establish how different Puerto Ricans 
are to Americans instead of the former’s assertion of how similar are 
we in tune with. the American way of life. Mr. Cancio seems to be 
following the latest schizophrenic political thesis of our government 
here. This thesis or idea propounds that we are very strong cul- 
turally, but that we are afraid of being assimilated by the American 
society. There is a splitting of our political personality; the state 
is losing its contact with reality. That put us in the sickening polit- 
ical dilemma of wanting to be loyal Americans and not wanting it 
at the same time. 

We agree with that part of the San Juan Star editorial which states: 


The Navy Leaguers who attended the conference last week are highly edu- 
cated and successful men. They were not in the mood, by the very nature of 
their association with a patriotic organization, to listen to 40 or 50 minutes 
of criticism of the United States. 

This was Mr. Cancio’s speech. 

A supplementary statement: If we have any respect for democracy 

as such, we cannot tolerate being ruled by— 
1. A man who is the president of the Political machinery and 
at the same time governor of the administrative machinery. 
2. A man who has perpetuated himself in power since he was 
elected. 

3. A man who is the head of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment and at the same time completely dominates the legis- 
lative branch, and whose strong influence permeates the judicial 
branch, 

_ 4. Aman whois pro-American in Washington and anti-Amer- 
ican in Puerto Rico and Latin America. 

5. A man who calls you an “ugly American” if you don’t beat 
around the bush proclaiming the pride you have in being an 
American citizen. 
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Finally, I would like to express my most sincere feelings into the 
idea that I am sure indeed that the overwhelming majority of yoy 
fellow citizens in this island are happily willing and able to assume 
all the responsibilities of statehood at the earliest possible time. Tha 


this statehood sentiment crosses all party barriers here. That Puerto | 


Rico, following the glorious examples of Alaska and Hawaii, alg 
wants an equal share in our national life as State 51. 

Dear Congressmen, I hope you have a happy return trip to your 
fair States, thank you. [Applause. | 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. Would you tell me, your | 


occupation ? 

Mr. Cuevremont. I am a retail store man. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you associated with any political party at this 
time ? 

Mr. CuEevremont. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are a member of the Citizens for 51? 

Mr. Curvremont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Any further questions? 

Mr. Ullman ? 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Chairman, you used the term “ugly American.” 
Do you have reference on the part of the Governor ? 

Mr. Cuevremont. A few weeks ago, Mr. Mufioz made a speech and 
he called all people that did not believe his way, “ugly Americans.” 
Ugly Americans in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Uttman. Do you havethat speech ? 

Mr. Curvremont. No. I can get it for you any time. 

Mr. Utiman. I wish you would get it and send it. 

Mr. Curvremont. All right, sir, I will very gladly. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the copy will be received. 

Further questions ? 

Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No question. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Cuevremont. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our next witness will be Dr. Robinas. Is the doe- 
tor here / 

Mr. Rozinas. Would you allow me to file my request at being wit- 
ness because I did not have quite enough time to get sufficient copies 
of what I am going to say. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you will file it later? 

Mr. Roprnas. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you want to proceed orally, then ? 

Mr. Roszrnas. If you allow me to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Give your full name. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERTO ROBINAS, SAN GERMAN, P.R. 


Mr. Rosrnas. Hon. Wayne Aspinall, Hon. Leo O’Brien, honorable 
members of the subcommittee, I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
granted by the honorable Congressmen and gentlemen as a witness to 
the hearings of your committee. I hope that my words on this most 
unforgettable occasion will contribute a fair and square equation of 
the Puerto Rican situation and I also hope they are not said in vain. 
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[shall at this early point state that I do not belong to any of the 
political parties of Puerto Rico. Neither have I been coached by any 

rson or group of persons to come north on this opportunity to 
expose my Viewpoint on matters which, perhaps, up to this moment 
have been omitted or neglected to be informed. It 1s my intention to 
be brief and comprehensive in my position and my proposition, to 

lace facts on the table all the time, whether or not they might have 

come from personal experience or other sources, but which certainly 
have contributed to the arrival at my position. — 3 

Whether independence, statehood, or carrying on the Mufoz state 

yernment, which is called Commonwealth, is something I must leave 
to the hands of the expert politicians and, of course, have no connection 
with the essence of my statement. 

I would say that also deep in my heart is a belief of philosophy 
which would be the most adaptable for Puerto Rico. I would say this 
matter is not concerned with my talk. 

As I come on my own behalf, I make this statement myself. As I 
have already told you, my name is Roberto Robinas, I am a practicing 
physician in the town community center. I was born and raised as 
any other Puerto Rican and with the handicaps and virtues of the 
Spanish idiosyncrasies, and, of course, influenced by the practicality 
and good sense of the continent. I feel proud to say that I belong to 
the young generation which has been favored with the melting of 
these two giants of culture and must look forward as part of this 
generation to the future of my island as part of the cast playing now 
on stage. It is known everywhere under the sun around the world 
that in the last years Puerto Rico has made tremendous progress in 
practically all classes of life. It is the most eloquent transition ever 
to take place of any group of people and has been the goal of many 
other underdeveloped areas of the world to keep our economic, social, 
and educational ways. 

It would be a remarkable achievement, if we the Puerto Rican people 
were not still suffering from the lack of some basic way of living 
which has been somewhat antagonized and sacrificed in favor of local 
as well as insular political interests. Perhaps, I should say that this 
isthe cornerstone of our actual political parties. 

I specifically speak of the still embryonic and insufficient medical 
care and hospital facilities offered by our government to the Puerto 
Ricans. I have no doubt that you gentlemen have already heard our 
secretary of health speaking in front of you and, perhaps, he gave you 
some information and some statistics as to the medical conditions of 
the Puerto Ricans. 

They have allowed that we Puerto Ricans have made tremendous 
achievement in the past few decades. 

If we were going to compare our American standard of living now 
with the one we had 20 or 40 years ago, I would say the comparison 
would be as compared to the distance of the earth to the moon. But I 
would also say that this improvement in the medical facets of Puerto 
Rican life has not been comparable to the other activities which have 
come during the last few decades in our government. 

I would say here and now, and ask it always be known as long as 
this humanitarian service is crucified for the benefit of other interests 
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not related to public health, but more concerned with Party 
propaganda. 

I do not know, I am not that old, if this procedure of using the 
hospital facilities and the medical care as part of propaganda is part 
of our heritage, but, of course, nowadays it is not justified at the preg. 
ent moment both local and the other highly crowded medical instity. 
tions be used to serve this purpose. 

In Puerto Rico, we are devoting a low budget to public health anq 
hospital maintenance. The goal was to provide medicine and doctoy 


to the indigent, but only for the humanitarian purposes. The purpog | 


has been and is now quite different. I would say it provides doctors 
and medicine for the poor, but with the direct supervision of politica] 
interest. 

This line of authority has not only affected the health of the Puerty 
Rican people, but also has influenced the trained personnel and doctor 
of the institution. There is an unwritten agreement that all thow 
working in this type of jobs should manifest themselves in sympathy, 
politically speaking, to the administration of our communities, 

There is no doubt in my mind, gentlemen, that the public health 
and welfare have been jeopardized, the hospitals in Puerto Rico have 
been placed preponderantly in the hands of politicians, and, for their 
own purposes. 

I should say that the hospitals and medical situation in my country 


which has been so colonially affected by this situation should le | 


cleansed from all outer influence to keep our medicine away from ou 
political. 

Gentlemen, as a doctor with my interest in public health, I have 
come forth to speak to you in behalf, perhaps, of that intangible thing, 
but which is so dear for a country, to maintain its standards and kee 
on in life. That thing which is intangible we can fill, is health. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, doctor. I may say I agree 
thoroughly, the questions of public health should be kept completely 
out of politics. 

Dr. Roprnas. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, I can only take what you say as to the 
situation, but I do know in my own State of New York, where we 
have some rather healthy political battles, that Governor Dewey kept 
on the commissioner of health who had been appointed by his Demo- 


~~ 


cratic predecessor, and Governor Harriman kept on the commissioner | 


of health who had been appointed by Governor Dewey. I like to see 
that whether it is in Puerto Rico or in any State of the Union. 

Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnaty. Doctor, you did not mean that matters of public 
health should be kept out of politics, you meant they should be kept 
out of partisan politics. 

Dr. Rostnas. Well, sir, from my viewpoint, politics in Puerto Rico 
means party politics, 

Mr. Asrrnau. I was not asking in that respect. I wanted tobe 
sure I understood for the simple reason that your health conditions 
have bettered themselves in Puerto Rico in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Dr. Rostnas. They have. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The last 30 years? 


| 
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mas. They have. 

a rena Yes, and they have done so not because there wer 
any change in that direction by the political organizations, or oe 
organizations, especially, but because the people who were intereste 
in the political life of the islands saw to it they were made a part of 
the political program of the islands. 

Dr. Rosrnas. Thatisright; agree. _ 

Mr. Asprnatu. I wanted - be sure that is what you meant. 

prnas. I agree with you. 

ears, It is fundamental they should be kept out of par- 
tisan politics ; I agree with you entirely on that. ae 

Dr. Rozrnas. Sir, you have to comprehend, too, it is an inherent 
part of our government to take part in the public health. Perhaps, 
4 point I should try to bring up, which way are we going to achieve 
this, in which way should these fundamental services be used for 
other interests but not health by itself. 

Mr. Asrrnau. I want to be sure that we understand each other be- 
cause if we leave this solely to the other segments of our daily activity 
and I include there the medical profession and its members and the 
nurses themselves—there would be many people who would be without 
the proper services. = 

Dr. Rosrnas. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatyu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Ullman ! 

Mr. Uttman. You believe in a strong public health program ? 

Dr. Rostnas. Definitely. 

Mr. Uttman. You are a private practitioner, are you? 

Dr. Rosrnas. That is right. 

Mr. Urtman. Have you your own private practice ? 

Dr. Rosrnas. That is right. 

Mr. Uttman. You believe in a strong public health program, your 
only criticism is that it has been used 

Dr. Rosrnas. As political arm, a political weapon I should say, in 
some instances. I could quote you, perhaps, not only my personal 
experience, but by other persons quoting their own case. I can even 
tell you, sir, a most preposterous case in which the mayor of a town, 
going over the doctor, had hospitalized the patient. Do you think 
that is good from a medical point of view, from the health point of 
view? I would say that is rather convincing to the people that the 
politicos are running the show of medicine in Puerto Rico. 

_ Mr. Utrman. You will admit there have been great strides made 
in public health. 

Dr. Rostnas. Definitely. I would say that one of the cornerstones— 
I am not criticizing the party now in power. I would say, perhaps, 
that is part of our heritage. Perhaps, the doctor at the table (Dr. 
Fernés) would know that. When he started his medical career he had 
to go house by house knocking on the doors, and the mayor appointing 
them, where to find a patient and cure him. If I am not mistaken, 
Dr. Fernés started his medical program here in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Uttman. I thank the witness for what I consider a very sin- 
cere statement. 


Mr. O’Brien. Any further questions? 
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Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Our next witness will be Francisco Arrillaga, representing thy 
Mayors’ Association. He was supposed to have testified in San Jug, 
and had permission to testify here, today, instead. 

I understand you have copies of resolutions you want to submit ty 
the file of the committee in this hearing. 

Mr. Arritiaca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, they will be received for the fil, 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCISCO ARRILLAGA, MAYORS’ ASSOCIATIOy 
OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Arriwiaca. In the first place, I wish to apologize for the yery 
improper copies that have been handed to you at the last minute 
I have promised Dr. Taylor to hand to him, tomorrow, much bette 
copies of my statement. 

My name is Francisco Arrillaga, and I have been, for the past 15 
years, the president of the Board of Commissioners of the City of Sa 
Juan. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing o 
behalf and representing the Mayors’ Association of Puerto Rico and 
all the members of the Municipal Association of Puerto Rico. 

I happen to be the president of the Board of Commissioners for 
the City of San Juan, P.R. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is politically subdivided into 
76 municipalities. May call to your attention the fact that or 
municipalities include not only the urban areas, but include as well 
the rural areas around them. 


Thus, the mayors of our municipalities and the municipal assem- | 
blies are the governing boards of all the areas in which Puerto Rico 


is politically subdivided. 

In the case of the city of San Juan, the form of government is 
somewhat different, in that the mayor is not elected but is appointed 
by a board of commissioners, the majority of whom are elected. 

The municipal assemblies which I represent here, 76 in number, 
I repeat, unanimously approved resolutions supporting the bill com- 
monly called the Ferndés-Murray bill, and all the mayors of all the 
municipalities of Puerto Rico have approved such resolutions of 
support. 


I have great pleasure in handing now to the committee certified | 


copies of these resolutions. I just had the pleasure of handing to one 
of your secretaries copies of those resolutions. 

Mr. President and members of the committee, throughout all my 
youth and even before I was born, our people, meaning all the people 
of this island, have been struggling to attain a status of political 
dignity and self-government. 

In the past, the struggle has been the unimaginative dilemma of 


whether Puerto Rico should attain the status of statehood or i | 


dependence. 

Close to half a century this political debate has been going on, and 
I can assure you that the economic realities surrounding that debate 
were given consideration and thought during that time. 
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It was not until 1948 that the idea of giving Puerto Rico the status 
of a Commonwealth was ever seriously presented to the considera- 
tion of the inhabitants of this island. 

The history of this idea was accepted by the people; was presented 
in the form of a bill to Congress; was approved in a referendum by 
the people of Puerto Rico; and how the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was finally established in 1952, is a matter of your knowledge 
and of record. +e 

In the past years, there has been a trial to retwrn to the original or 
unimaginative dilemma of independence or statehood by the opposi- 
tion parties, who by the way, have not elected one single mayor or one 
single member of any municipal assembly in Puerto Rico, I believe in 
the past three elections. od 

Once in a while, I have heard the argument that a plebiscite should 
be held to decide whether our people want independence or statehood 
and whenever the Popular Party agreed to celebrate this plebiscite, 
including, of course, the status of Commonwealth, that is; permanent 
association, common citizenship, common market, common defense, 
fiscal freedom, etc., they have evaded the issue, conditioning the 
plebiscite to the fact that it be ordered by an act of Congress, with 
the exclusive and, I would say, childish idea, of committing Congress 
to aforehand grant whatever the result of the plebiscite is, which is 
another form of saying that the party asking the status of statehood 
does not really and sincerely want a plebiscite to be held at this time. 

The economic realities being what they are, it is easy to understand 
why they cannot expect the Congress of the United States to commit 
themselves, as of now, without a prior showing in a referendum or 
plebiscite of what are the real aspirations of our people. 

We are not in any way denying that in a relatively far future for 
judging by the age of people but not judging by the age of countries, 
when the economic realities are different from what they are now, 
the idea of independence or statehood might be, and should be con- 
sidered as possibilities for a final status for Puerto Rico together with 
the idea of the Commonwealth in a plebiscite. 

In the meantime and until the economic realities have substan- 
tially changed, we consider futile to continue in this political plebisicte 
which is only intended to blur the economic issues before the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

We consider that it is, at this time, our realistic, practical and 
patriotic duty to pull forces in sach a way as to help in the definition 
of the articles of association in such ways and forms that there could 
not be any basis for criticism to our people and to the people of the 
United States, on the grounds of even a shade of colonialism. 

On the experience of the past 7 years, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
has petitioned Congress and our Resident Commissioner, Dr. Ferndés- 
Isern has introduced H.R. 9234 to amend certain provisions of the law 
600 and of the Federal Relations Act. Upon reading the proposed 
bill, I cannot see any valid motive to oppose the same, except. those 
of merely trying to obstruct, based on the idea that the approval of 
the bill may benefit the Popular Party. 

The bill contains a section to the effect that once approved by Con- 
gress, it has to be approved by referendum by the voters of Puerto 
Rico. If the Statehood Party wants a plebiscite they could just op- 
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pose the ratification of this bill in the referendum to be held, and make 
a showing that our people do not want the status of Commonwealth, 

The Latin phrase “facta non verba” could be easily applied here. 
Since in the bill, H.R. 9234, it is stated that: “At such time as the per 
capita income of Puerto Rico, as determined by the U.S. Departmen; 
of Commerce, shall equal that of the member States of the Union, the 
provisions contained in article 111(d), 111(e), 111(g), IV(c), IV(q) 
and IV (e) shall be subject to termination by the Congress and at such 
time due consideration shall be given by the Congress to such pro. 
posals for the revisions of the fiscal relationships of the Commop. 
wealth of Puerto Rico with the United States as may there be made 
by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico or to such proposals with re. 
spect to the basic terms of association between Puerto Rico and the 
Federal Union as may then be submitted by the people of Puerto Rico 
on the basis of a plebiscite held under the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico,” (article XVI, section 1), we could rightfully say that 
the Popular Party is the only one seriously proposing a plebiscite to 
be held when the economic realities will not operate as a bar to the 
desires of the people at that time. 

Democracy demands that our people choose the status they want 
through a process of self-determination, free from any fears resulting 
from economic or other realities existing in the present. 

My democratic instinct tells me we should leave to the generations 
of the future to make the decision that affects their lives as individuals 
and asa people. We repeat that even the Statehood Party is not now 
in a position to decide freely and conscientiously on what the course 
of Puerto Rico will be, without intimately knowing that they could 
be condemning our people to throw alongside the road whatever eco- 
nomic improvements they have attained. 

The status we hold and which the bill subject of these hearings 
tends to perfect is the status of close and permanent friendship. Let 
us not decide upon marriage until we know we can bear the cost of 
the marriage and furthermore, since we are not Asiatics, let our chil- 
dren decide on whatever type of spouse they want, if they ever want 
to get married. 

Mr. President and members of the committee, on behalf of the 
Mayors’ Association and of the municipal assemblies of all the mu- 
nicipalities of Puerto Rico, I formally request that the Ferndés bill be 
recommended for approval by Congress. 

Mr. AsPINALu (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Arrillaga, for 
your statement. 

Are there any questions? Mr. Ullman? 

Mr. Utuman. Mr. Chairman, I just might point out that you made 
quite a point of the fact all your party mayors were elected in the 
island in the last election. 

Mr. Arriw1aGa. Past three elections. 

Mr. Utiman. And pretty much every other election, too. I would 
merely say that in the United States we have found that there is 4 
danger, too, in sweeping too thoroughly one party into power for 
too long a period of time, and sometimes, as a matter of fact, some 
of us who are in politics, hope that the opposition party will win 
enough races so that they can continue to be a constructive opposition 
party. I offer this just as a word of advice from my own experience. 
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Mr. Arrittaca. We have admitted that, Mr. Congressman, and as 
you know in our constitution, it provides for the election of certain 
members of the opposition party even if they don’t get the vote. 

And, furthermore, I might tell you that as president of the board 
of commissioners of the city of San Juan, when one of the fellow 
members died, I recommended to the Governor and he appointed a 
member of the Statehood Party for that position because I wanted 
to have some opposition in my board. _ 

Mr. AsprnaALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Utiuman. Yes, I yield to my Chairman. 

Mr. Asprnauy. It is a very impersonal matter that my colleague 
from Oregon has in mind. He does not want it to hit his home and 
mine. 

Mr. Utiman. Right you are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien (presiding). Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, sir. [Applause. | 

Mr. Arrmiaca. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. We now approach the end, and the final witness will 
be Harding Franco Soto. 


STATEMENT OF HARDING FRANCO SOTO, WC 19, LOS ANGELES 
DEVELOPMENT, ISLA VERDE, CAROLINA, P.R. 


Mr. Franco Soro. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harding Franco 
Soto. I am a United States citizen with residence at we 19, Los 
Angeles Development, Isla Verde, Carolina, P.R. 

Tam talking on my own behalf as a statehood advocate for Puerto 
Rico, and, as such, I believe that H.R. 9234 is unconstitutional. 

Murray-Fernés bills H.R. 5926 and S. 2023 and H.R. 9234 and 
S. 9708 are a mistake for they tend to establish two sets of tariffs, one 
for Puerto Rico and the other for the United States. The bill, if 
approved, will exclude Puerto Rico from the great customs district 
of our great republic, establishing a new precedent in our territorial 
relations and breaking with past precedents and constitutional 
tradition. 

Classified as an agency of national defense, the customs service 
of the United States should never lose control over such a strategic 
position as Puerto Rico from our security standpoint as well as that 
of the Panama Canal, the position of dominance in the Caribbean, 
as an early warning station being our show window looking south 
to Latin America and looking east toward Europe and Asia, and for 
the strengthening of our Monroe Doctrine. 

Any amendments to the old law regarding U.S. customs will 
weaken our position in this area and might affect our Nation as a 
whole. athe of the proposed legislation will ultimately result 
in jeopardy for the millions of American tourists and also foreigners 
for they will be subject to a very impracticable and unjust way to 
two different tariffs and customs inspection upon arrival at Puerto 
Rico and subsequent arrival in continental United States. 

A special deal for Puerto Rico will result in the relinquishment 
of our authority and our inefficacy to control the importations, what- 
ever they may be, into our very backyard, Puerto Rico, which condi- 
tion will create another concern for our security. 
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According to R.S. 4348 (46 U.S.C. 293), Puerto Rico is a domestic 
part of the United States as indicated by the navigation laws of the 
United States. This is constantly being denied by some people her 
in Puerto Rico who proclaim that Puerto Rico ceased to be a territo 
since the approval of Public Law 600 which granted the Common. 
wealth constitution. 

As per April 12, 1900, Foraker Act, section 1 (48 U.S.C. 731); 

The name “Puerto Rico” shall include not only the island of that name, py 

saw adjacent islands belonging to the United States and waters of those is. 
é Ss. 
This wording is eliminated in the Murray-Fernés bills and this jg g 
big mistake for these words are the essence of United States gover. 
eignty acquired through the Treaty of Paris. This wording must 
appear again and again in all fundamental legislation or organic 
acts passed by the U.S. Congress in behalf of Puerto Rico, 

As per April 2, 1900, section 14 (48 U.S.C. 734) : 

The statutory laws of the United States not locally inapplicable shall haye 

the same force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United States. 
This wording must also appear in any legislation for Puerto Rieo 
basic law for otherwise Congress will have no power to specifically 
and expressly legislate for Puerto Rico. Such express Lepislatica was 
sponsored by those who wanted the Philippines to go independent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall designate (April 2, 1900, see- 
tion 4, Foraker Act (48 U.S.C. 740) ), the several ports and subports 
of entry (customs) in Puerto Rico, and shall make such rules and 
regulations and appoint such agents as may be necessary to collect 
the duties and taxes authorized to be levied and collected and paid in 
Puerto Rico by the provision of this act and he shall fix the compen- 
sation and provide for the payment thereof of all such officers, 
agents, and assistants as he may find it. * * * 

Article IV is unconstitutional for it provides, on page 7, line 12, 
that “foreign products imported into Puerto Rico subject to lower 
duty than Tike products are subject to if imported into the United 
States * * *” et cetera, and it is clear that the Constitution forbids 
Congress to impose different duties upon foreign imports in different 
sections of the United States just the same as it forbids it to impose 
any duties whatever on commerce between them. 

As Mr. Carman Randolph said, quoting Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall: 

In war we are one people, in making peace we are one people. In all con- 
mercial relations we are one and the same people. Cohens v. Virginia, 6 
Wheaton 264, 413. 

As long as Puerto Rico is a U.S. territory and as long as the 
United States remains the sovereign, no such different duties can be 
lawfully collected in Puerto Rico for such duties must be the same 
as are imposed in the rest of the United States. Duties and imposts 
must be uniform throughout the territory under the jurisdiction of 
Congress, 

Puerto Rico is so united to the United States that any act of Con- 
gress should cover the island by necessary implication. Article IV 
tends to destroy our union with the United States. 

The establishment of a customs district is an assertion of sover- 
eignty under the territorial clause of our Constitution, the Constitu- 
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tion becoming the paramount law over the territory. The establish- 
ment of customs district No. 49 carried the Constitution to Puerto 
Rico. The provisions of this article tend to abolish district 49, make 
the Federal Constitution ineffectual, annul the congressional intent 
to incorporate Puerto Rico into the union and finally disengage 
Puerto Rico as a separate entity from the United States. This article 
js repugnant to our national Constitution and our Constitution must 
continue to control any act repugnant to it for ours 1s a government 
of limited powers, the powers of the States being well defined to 

revent encroachments upon the attributes and powers of the Federal 
ranch. It would be an insidious feature to promote unconstitutional 
legislation for its acceptance will produce serious breach and harm to 
the just and equitable relationship we look forward to exist between 
the local and national powers. We are not advocates for the curtail- 
ment of the Federal powers in Puerto Rico nor for putting an end 
of the dual system of government established by our Federal 
Constitution. 

Article IV is unconstitutional for it proposes, page 9, S. 2708, 
line 12(d) : 

The proceeds of all tariffs, customs, and duties levied and collected in Puerto 
Rico shall be paid into the Treasury of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

It is unconstitutional for it is a violation of article I, section 10, of 
our Federal Constitution for it expressly provides for tariffs of Fed- 
eral benefit only; for while States or a territory may be specially 
permitted to lay duties on imports, it must pay the net proceeds into 
the Federal Treasury. Should part of an instrument be held to be 
unconstitutional, the instrument, as a whole, is also unconstitutional. 
Moreover, the acceptance of special duties or tariffs like that on coffee, 
article IV, page 8, line 14, differentiates the ports of the island from 
those of our mainland, creating a peculiar district which must affect 
necessarily the commerce of our Republic. It is within the domain of 
Congress to eliminate all types of distinction as per the authority 
vested by the Constitution through its power to “regulate” (article 
IV, section 3, U.S. Constitution), for Puerto Rico is still a U.S. terri- 
tory which is an integral part of the States and also their “common 
property” and it would be plain folly to deny the efficacy of the U.S. 
Constitution in Puerto Rico. 

Please forgive us if you have found an environment of hostility 
here in Puerto Rico created by a small minority. As has been said 
before, a hostile environment does not annul, thought it may impair, 
the efficiency of the Constitution. In Puerto Rico, the Federal Con- 
stitution through congressional acts renders void any act disregarding 
its prohibitions, so the Federal Constitution is alive and present. in 
Puerto Rico. For by the law of our Federal Constitution all land 
under the sovereignty of Congress is one country and the people, 
irrespective of boundary or latitude, one people. 

I would like to say in connection with that to grant a special cus- 
toms deal to Puerto Rico will amount to another intent to cut off the 
island from communion and identity wih the rest of our Nation. 

As in the proposed special immigration quotas sponsored by the 
local Commonwealth government legislation rejected by Senator Leh- 
man on the grounds such grant would create an isolation ward of the 
United States, the proposed amendments to the Federal Relations Act 
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will drive Puerto Rico off the main way and counter to our best tep. 
ritorial powers and rights as the sovereign. 

In other words, I honestly believe that this bill is intended to subyo. 
gate U.S. sovereignty and place that sovereignty into local hands, J) 
that respect, I might say that the government of Puerto Rico is rm, 
by nationalists. And this is a serious statement. It is run by natiop. 
alists behaving as enemies rebellious to Public Law 600 and rebellions 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

The authority of the U.S. Congress to extend the revenue laws of 
the United States to its territories and possessions was asserted whey 
he declared—Chief Justice Marshall declared, “It is admitted that the 
U.S. Constitution not only allows but enjoins the Government to ex. 
tend the ordinary revenue system to the District of Columbia,” jy 
Loughborough v. Blake, 5 Wheaton 317, 325. So, if it applies to the 
District of Columbia, which is not a State, it also must apply to the 
U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. 

The duties collected by district 49 are not local in character. They 
are Federal because they are collected under the general tariff law of 
the United States upon commerce beginning and ending beyond the 
boundaries of the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. Therefore, for the 
uniformity clause, all the duties must remain within the general tariff 
laws of the United States without being altered and such collections 
should go to the U.S. Treasury and be kept there without being r. 
verted to the local Puerto Rican treasury for this would be discriminat- 
ing against the 50 States of the Union. 

Furthermore, only the U.S. Congress has the power to collect duties 


on imports and this power cannot be delegated to any Commonwealth, | 


State, or territory. Congress has the right, though, to appropriate 
the duties and collections, but under the Constitution, Congress has 
no right to delegate the collection of duties on imports to any political 


subdivision of the United States. The only exception may be the | 


tariff on coffee but this is only for protection and not for revente, 
The customs tariff used in Puerto Rico is the same U.S. tariff, which 
tariff, according to our U.S. Constitution, is intended for Federal 
benefit only and is a matter of exclusive Federal concern. 

The grant of special customs tariffs for Puerto Rico would be an 
arbitrary act of Congress and a violation of our Federal Constitution, 
whose uniformity clause is operative in Puerto Rico. 

The status of Puerto Rico is to be determined like that of the 
Southern Confederates, by our assertion of U.S. sovereignty, and not 
by their assertion of local autonomy or independence. 

H.R. 9234 will be a violation of the U.S. Constitution for, accord- 
ing to it, “all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives” and eventually after the precedents established in 
this Murray-Fernés bill become effective, the Commonwealth will 
have a free hand to raise revenue; thus Puerto Rico will become 4 


a 


protectorate with practical independence; the U.S. Congress being | 


stripped and divested of its authority to govern its territory u- 
laterally—in a sovereign manner, the authority over Puerto Rico 
confined and limited to its foreign affairs only. 

In the case of Fleming v. Page, 9 Howard 603, 617, the court stated: 


* * * under our revenue laws every port is regarded as a foreign one, unless the 
enstomhouse from which the vessel clears is within a collection district estab 
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lished by act of Congress, and the officers granting the clearance exercise their 
functions under the authority and control of the laws of the United States. 
Ag is now, Puerto Rico is a part of the | snited States, is not foreign, 
and is a domestic unit along with the United States. This bill, H.R. 
9234, will eventually abolish district 49 in Puerto Rico and thus Puer- 
to Rico Will become foreign. | | dn 

The case of Puerto Rico is similar to that of California in which 
the United States proceeded to collect upon foreign imports the du- 
ties of the General Tariff Act as mentioned in the case of Cross v. 
Harrison, 16 Howard 164. California, like Puerto Rico was annexed 
by ratification of a treaty of cession. So both of them became part 
of the United States, the former becoming a State and the latter re- 
maining a U.S. territory. rhus, Puerto Rico entered the Union sub- 
ject to the provisions of the U.S. Constitution. _ fii 

Our great Chief Justice Marshall issued his famous definition of 
“the United States” as “our great republic which is composed of 
States and territories, the District of Columbia ¥ & * and it is not 
less necessary on the principles of our Const itution that uniformity 
in the imposition of imposts, duties, and excise taxes should be ob- 
served in the one than in the other” as per the case of Loughborough 
v. Blake, 5 Wheat. 317, 319. Therefore, Puerto Rico is within the 
framework of the Republic, and section 8(1) of article I of our U.S. 
Constitution applies in full force in Puerto Rico “but all duties, im- 
posts, and excise taxes shall be uniform” through “the United States.” 
The Constitution in this respect was drafted with the idea of creating 
the commercial unity of Our Nation. 

Puerto Rico was under the purview of our Federal Constitution 
ever since it was annexed for, similar to California, Cross v. Harrison, 
16 Howard, 164, 195, Puerto Rico could not exercise any power in- 
consistent with the U.S. Constitution which is the supreme law of 
the land. 

No duties can be assessed in continental United States on articles 
introduced from Puerto Rico and vice versa, for the obvious reason 
that Puerto Rico is within the territory of the United States, and 
within the customs union and walls of the United States. It would 
be unlawful to treat the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico as foreigners in 
their domestic commercial relations with continental United States. 
This is the commercial unity, this is the customs union, and this is 
domestic and political relationship that will be broken if the Murray- 
Fernés bill is approved. 

To transfer the responsibilities, duties, and the alteration of its 
status of the customs employees and the way they are paid, the recog- 
nition of special tariffs, and special trade agreements in behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico will pave the way for a formal trans- 
fer of the U.S. Customs Service to local hands, the customs being an 
attribute of sovereignty for customs controls the vital imports and 
exports of any sovereign country; therefore, such legislation will sig- 
nify that Puerto Rico is on its way toward political separation from 
the United States and the establishment of another Caribbean 
Republic. 

Back in 1899, the President. of the United States said in his message 
te Congress: “Our plain duty is to abolish all tariffs between Puerto 
Rico and the United States and give her products free access to our 

49511—60-—_49 
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markets.” The Constitution forbids Congress to differentiate Puert 
Rico from the rest of the Nation as per its uniformity rule. Ag wag 
stated in Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheaton 264, 413: “In all commerejg} 
relations we are one and the same people.” The Murray-Fernds }jj} 
will terminate or abolish this relation. 

To avoid the charge that Puerto Rico is a fiscal unit independent 
from the great fiscal district of the United States, the Federal Treas. 
ury should keep all revenues coming from U.S. customs and interna] 
revenue, instead of the present practice of reimbursing it into the 
local Commonwealth treasury, for the island of Puerto Rico should 
get nothing from a treasury Puerto Rico does not contribute tp, 
Puerto Rico ought to bear its proper share of Federal expenses just 
like Hawaii and Alaska did. We should do away with practices that 
tend to make Puerto Rico different from the rest of the United States 
of America. 

The Federal Constitution is ever present in territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Congress. A Southern Confederacy once defied 
the Constitution and temporarily suspended its active authority yet 
the Supreme Court said of an insurrectionary State, “She never 
escaped her obligations to that Constitution, though for a while she 
may have evaded their enforcement,” Keith v. Clark, 97 U.S. 454, 461, 

The hold of our sovereignty over Puerto Rico has been strength- 
ened by our desire to govern the island according to our Federal 
Constitution and further strengthened by the desire of the majority 
of the Puerto Ricans to seek and attain happiness as loyal Americans 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Being a liberal and democratic people, the Americans must be uni- 
ted by the bonds of equality before the law and before the Constite- 
tion, especially when the American people have maintained the ne- 
cessity of the constitutional restraints for the ordering of our intelli- 
gent and self-governing Republic and I do not see how we could dis- 
regard those constitutional restraints in Puerto Rico without weak- 
ening our faith in their virtue, and embarrassing our Nation in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. 

We relinquished our sovereignty of the Philippines for even from 
the start we knew they were uncongenial and we knew we could never 
incorporate them, but Puerto Rico ought to be preserved for the addi- 
tion of Puerto Rico was a gain of desirable territory, an outer line of 
defense like Hawaii and Alaska, and a home for Americans, also a 
location for investments. Puerto Rico, the sugarcane State, Puerto 
Rico as the coffee State, Puerto Rico, the rum State. 

Self-government was granted by way of Public Law 600 which 
granted the constitution of the Commonwealth self-government in 
local matters only. 

Ever since then the local government officials began to misinterpret 
the home-rule grant and started a series of propaganda and reckless 
statements like the following: 

Puerto Rico is not a territory; Congress has no authority over the 


island; Puerto Rico belong to itself; the American flag flies over the | 


island as a mere courtesy of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 
others. 

This situation and attitude created a state of agitation and pertur- 
bation of the public and individual peace. 
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Now the same local government is sponsoring the Ferndés bill, H.R. 
9234, as a substitute of the original H.R. 5926, which also encountered 
opposition by the public and the press of Puerto Rico. _ 

R. 9234 constitutes a threat to U.S. rule in Puerto Rico and to the 

rivileges, rights, and immunities of U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico, for 

it tends to undermine U.S. sovereignty in Puerto Rico and thus takes 
Puerto Rico off the main way and off the territorial tradition of the 

i tates. 
we ‘034 limits the authority of Congress to legislate over the 
island and thus constitutes an invasion of the Federal functions and 
rights in the territory. ! 

his bill tries to differentiate Puerto Rico from the United States 
and, as Senator Lehman said, they are trying to convert Puerto Rico 
into an isolation ward of the United States. ait't. 

TLR. 9234 tries to set up a special scheme of government which is 
inconsistent with our heritage which flows backward to 1898 and is 
contrary to our best interests and progress along the American way 

ife. 
OLR. 9234 defeats all that has been done heretofore by the U.S. 
spirit during the last 60 years and practically ruins and undoes free- 
dom, justice, and dependence on our U.S. Constitution and Govern- 
ent. 
mT his bill constitutes an attempt to annul and reverse the policies of 
the U.S. political system and practices for over a long period of time 
and is directed to deprive U.S. citizens of the right to take part in the 
making of our laws. 

The United States should not advocate such a government which is 
dedicated to deny U.S. authority in Puerto Rico. 

The United States should not contribute to maintain a government 
which has relegated our U.S. flag and institutions and which is trying 
to lessen U.S. authority in this area. 

The United States should stop paying to support a government 
whose pertinacious propaganda has disquited our minds and is con- 
trary to the best interests of our Government here and abroad. 

H.R. 9234 creates incitement toward separation and weakens our 
position of dominance in the Caribbean, the West Indies, South and 
Central America, and the Atlantic Ocean, Puerto Rico being the east- 
ernmost part of the United States closest to Europe and strategically 
located with respect to Russia and the Panama Canal. Puerto Rico is 
not expendable. 

The United States should not support legislation which strengthens 
those who have been trying to vanquish our faith in the American in- 
stitutions. 

We, the Puerto Ricans, are U.S. citizens and we have already exer- 
cised self-determination by accepting the U.S. citizenship as our 
identity. 

_ I feel this is not a wise bill and that, if passed, will create confusion 
in the minds of our people and doubts as to the intentions of our U.S. 
Government in holding the island indefinitely. 


We all must help to clear the present uncertainty. Our status must 
be defined. As Theodore Roosevelt said : 


Puerto Rico is neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring. Its status has never 
been determined. 
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We are an organized nonincorporated territory of the United States | 


The Commonwealth is a colony of the United States and, after ¢ 
years, many people still ignore the fact they are American citizens in 
great part because of the insistence of the present government, not the 
people, in creating a Puerto Rican personality different from the 
American personality, this being done notwithstanding their knowl. 
edge as government officials that themselves as well as the people are 
U.S. citizens and not merely nationals like the Philippines were, 

We cannot alienate U.S. citizens or a U.S. territory. Puerto Rico jg 
right now legally inalienable. The only road left to American citi- 
zens is loyalty in a drive to equality: statehood. We cannot retreat 
from possession. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said: 

The future of the United States is more closely linked with that of South 
America than with any other part of the world. Puerto Rico could form the eop. 
necting link between our English-speaking civilization in the North and the 
Spanish-speaking civilization south of the Rio Grande (p. 194, Colonial Policies 
of the United States). 

By granting equality to Puerto Rico we shall prove our good faith 
and that Puerto Rico is not a case for profitable imperialism. 

I feel very strongly that an express pledge for statehood should be 
made by Congress at this moment, 1960, or else Puerto Rico should be 
admitted to the Union as is, now, immediately. A clear statement of 
policy is a must. 

The approval of another colonial bill like H.R. 9234 will amount to 
postponing the enjoyment of freedom and perpetuate an unhealthful 
situation of colonialism which is not morally right or sound. Wemust 
tackle this problem even if we have to remodel our people from the 
foreign personality they are acquiring with the present local govern- 
ment. H.R. 9234 will make our people more dissimilar from our 
fellow Americans of the continent. 

It is about time that Uncle Sam runs our Government for, in the 
case of Puerto Rico, somebody else has been running this place, not in 
the American way. 

We are U.S. citizens and we want our place among you Congress- 
men, and we want a place in the Union. 

I am sure no one among you will reject us, no one among you Con- 
gressmen will deny us the place we are entitled to as fellow Americans. 

Notwithstanding the action of the local Commonwealth, the charae- 
ter and the spirit of the American institutions are here to stay. 

The public policy of the United States has been to hold the island 
as a very dear U.S. territory on its way to statehood. The extension 
of congressional legislation shows a clear and definite congressional 
intent to annex the island as another State of the Union. 

I am really concerned with the passing of H.R. 9234 and/or ELR. 
5926, for I firmly believe they constitute an attempt of subtle usurpa- 
tion of U.S. sovereignty and aimed to create precedents to further 
the separation of Puerto Rico without the noise of arms. 

I propose an amendment to H.R, 9234, article I, page 3, line 9, by 
adding to the date December 1898— 


by which Puerto Rico became a part of the United States, a territory under the 
territorial clause of the Federal Constitution. 
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I would delete section B of article Il, page 3, line 22, and I would 
insert the following: 

(b) The island of Puerto Rico shall become a member of the Federal Union 
and have the same rights of sovereignty as the other States. 

Former (b) deleted shall become (c) and former (c) shall become (d) 
of the same article II. 

I would eliminate the last sentence of article III, section (c), line 
18, and I would change it to read : 

The Federal agencies in Puerto Rico will cooperate with the Commonwealth 
government in the same extent that such Federal agencies cooperate with the 
governments of the States. 

I would eliminate section (g), page 6, line 22, which provides that 
“the internal revenue laws of the United States shall have no force 
and effect in Puerto Rico.” 

I am presenting my views so as to avoid the idea of a bilateral com- 
pact whereby the paramount powers of Congress to legislate over one 
of its territories or possessions like Puerto Rico will not be impaired 
or limited. 

I would eliminate the provision dealing with a different tariff for 
Puerto Rico in article IV, section (a), line 12, eliminate the whole 
provision which would violate the uniformity clause of the Consti- 
tution. 

I would eliminate the special deal requested in article IV, page 8, 
line 10, as per section (f) which reads: “or as Congress may pro- 
vide at the request of the Commonwealth.” 

I would eliminate section (c) of article IV, page 8, line 16 through 
to section (f), and would insert the following: 


The U.S. customs service shall continue to function as heretofore. 


I would rather eliminate article IV and continue in full force and 
effect the provisions of the Foraker Act which creates an economic 
union between Puerto Rico and the United States. I would not touch 
48 U.S.C. 738, which calls for free trade with the United States; 48 
US.C. 739, establishing the customs union; 48 U.S.C. 740, relating to 
the refund of taxes for the benefit of Puerto Rico; 48 U.S.C. 744, per- 
taining to the coasting trade, and 48 U.S.C. 755, connected with the 
monetary union. 

The proviso of section (a) of article IV, line 12, as mentioned above, 
will create two different tariffs within the customs union of the United 
States and, besides violating the Constitution, it will raise complex 
problems of new controls between Puerto Rico and the United States, 
and in this respect Puerto Rico will become more or less a foreign 
country for customs business just the same as it will become further 
foreign for immigration business if a special immigration quota of 
Spaniards is granted to Puerto Rico. These are definitely attempts to 
alienate Puerto Rico and to differentiate us from the other segments 
of our Nation. 

The provisions of section (c) of article IV, page 9, line 1 of which 
I ask to be eliminated, is ambiguous and may be misconstrued to fire 
all present incumbents out of U.S. civil service. 

ection (d) line 9, page 9, article IV, calls for the U.S. customs 
duties‘and tariffs collected shall be deposited into the treasury of the 
Commonwealth instead of the U.S. Treasury is entirely a wrong policy 
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and should be deleted. This is another special deal not accorded tp 
the States or incorporated territories and will put additional author. 
ity into the hands of the local Commonwealth government. This jg 
a grave mistake. 

Section (e) should be deleted in its entirety, for it proposes the 
secretary of the local Commonwealth will advance funds to pay Ug 
customs service in Puerto Rico. This is to retrocede, go back, ang 
return to 1898. It will be a departure from a more perfect union with 
the United States and will mark another step toward more separation 
from the United States against the wishes of the vast majority of 
Puerto Ricans. 

Section (f) must be deleted as well, for the local government js 
looking forward to special treatment, special trade agreements, which 
is contrary to the policy with respect to U.S. territories and wil] 
establish another point of variance with the States and territories 
Discrimination and dissimilarity with the United States seems to be 
the main object of this H.R. 9234. 

The proposed legislation takes Puerto Rico out of the customs 
union of the United States. The modifications proposed alter the 
whole policy of the United States with respect to Puerto Rico and 
try to destroy the constitutional tradition accorded U.S. territories, 

The approval of H.R. 9234 will mark a departure from U.S. soy. 
ereignty, for U.S. sovereignty is fully impaired and limited with the 
meaning and working of this bill. 

Article VII constitutes a further step to dispossess or disown the 
United States out of Puerto Rico the same as article VIII, which, 
if passed, will further weaken the authority of the United States, - 

AX rticle IX is a negation of the whole bill and a denial of US, 
sovereignty. First, the United States is being stripped of its au. 
thority and Congress is limited by the consent of the legislature of the 
Commonwealth through the provisions of this bill, H.R. 9234. The 


United States is deprived of the customs service, of the right to | 


impose internal revenue laws, cut off from the crown property, limited 
in its sovereign right to legislate over the island at its citizens 
limited in the power to appeal to the United States for redress of 
grievances, asking for special treatment, special trade agreements, 
special commercial negotiations, and the United States has to relin- 
quish its rights to govern unilaterally as the sovereign power, the 
Treaty of Paris and its transfer of sovereignty becoming void and 
null. Then, after the U.S. Government is plucked, rejected and eradi- 
cated; after the U.S. Government is dismantled in Puerto Rico 
through this bill; after the United States is squeezed of its authority 
and left empty, and after our citizens become less dependent on our 
U.S. Government and Constitution through bill, H.R. 9234, then 
the same bill H.R. 9234 says, in article [X, that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have and may exercise the same powers in respect to 
Puerto Rico that it has in respect of the several States, and that any 
law will have full effect without the consent of the local Common- 
wealth government; then it says that any law respecting Puerto Rico, 
enacted by: Congress in the exercise of other powers, shall be applicable 
upon its acceptance by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. This 3s 
a mess. The terrible question is to be or not to be. Confusion and 
incongruent propositions. This is bill H.R. 9234. 
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More limitations come in the next paragraph (b) : Statutory laws 
of the United States heretofore enacted insofar as they are consistent 
with this compact and are otherwise applicable shall have force and 
effect in Puerto Rico. Moreover the statutory laws of the United 
States shall not be deemed applicable unless specifically made appli- 
cable by act. of Congress. They want to follow the precedents of the 
Philippine Islands where the laws were applicable if expressly made 
applicable by Congress. rae : ; 

How can the United States exercise its sovereign powers over a 
US. territory of Puerto Rico if through this bill the United States 
is being divested of sovereign authority and reduced to state of respon- 
sibility without authority like in the case of the Philippine Islands? 

Articles XII and XV should form part of article [X and then 
they should be deleted and then substituted by old section 9 of the 
Federal Relations Act: 

That the statutory laws of the United States not locally inapplicable shall have 
the same force and effect in Puerto Rico as in the United States. 

Article XIII, section (b), page 17, line 23, should be eliminated as 
another bad precedent of differentiation and to avoid translations 
in case of appeals to United States higher courts. Section (c) should 
be deleted for the same reason. Section 42 must be inserted in full 
(Federal Relations Act). All pleadings and proceedings. 

Article XIII, section (d), must be eliminated, too, for it constitutes 
discrimination and limitation to U.S. citizens in the event burdensome 
taxes are imposed upon them and they decide to appeal to U.S. courts 
for justice. en 

Article XVI should be eliminated because the per capita income 
was never a test for the admission of new States. Section 2 of arti- 
cle XVI, page 19, line 18 must be deleted in its entirety (Sovereign). 
As for me, this is an attempt to annul and make void the sovereignty 
of the United States through the elimination of important sections 
and wording of the Federal Relations Act as declared by Public Law 
600, 81st Congress. 

Article I, page 3, must be amended as follows: On page 3, line 4 
and after the words “waters of these islands” insert the following: 
“belonging to the United States” in order to secure the just rights and 

owers of sovereignty of the United States and those of U.S. citizens 
in Puerto Rico. 

Article II should be amended to extend amendment XV as a whole 
rather than merely the provisions of the second sentence as set forth 
in page 3, line 14. 

Article XTII shall include the following proviso, known as section 
10 of the Federal Relations Act: That all judicial process shall run 
in the name of the “United States of America, as the President of 
the United States.” 

Section IT of the Federal Relations Act must be included as another 
article of H.R. 9234: That all reports required by law to be made by 
the Governor or heads of departments to any official of the United 
States should hereafter be made to an executive department of the 
Government of the United States to be designated by the President 
and the President is hereby authorized to place all matters pertain- 
ing to the government in the jurisdiction of such department, with 
the approval and consent of the Congress. 
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Section 58 of the Federal Relations Act must be inserted in ful] jp | 


H.R. 9234 as follows: 

That all laws or parts of laws applicable to Puerto Rico not in conflict with 
of the provisions of this act including the laws relating to tariffs customs an 
duties on importations into Puerto Rico prescribed by the act of Congress ¢p. 
titled “An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government for 
Puerto Rico, and for other purposes” approved April 12, 1900, are hereby op. 
tinued in effect and all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provision 
of this act are hereby repealed. Approved March 2, 1917. 

I must repeat that with the proposed repealing of laws as cited jp 
article XVI, page 19, line 22, the act of April 12, 1900, known gg 
Foraker Act, the Jones Act of March 2, 1917, line 1, page 20 of HR 
9234, as amended, and referred to as Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act; with the repeal of such mentioned laws, U.S. Federal authority 
and U.S. sovereignty are terminated in Puerto Rico. H.R, 9934 js 
a bill which furthers the separation of Puerto Rico from the United 
States against the best interests of the people of the United State, 
the Puerto Ricans included in the term “People of the United States” 

This is a bill which is undermined in many of its parts with the 
germ of separation and must be rejected and pigeonholed for good 
A substitute bill for statehood should be instrumented and presented 
to the people of Puerto Rico for approval. The enabling act should 
include the, and accept the, constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico as the constitution of the new State. 

Congressional intent has been to keep Puerto Rico in the road 
toward statehood. H.R. 9234 is a proposition to amend destructively 
Public Law 600, 81st Congress. 

Public Law 600 clearly states, on page 7, under “Government by 
consent” on Calendar 1651 report to accompany Senate Joint Res- 
lution 151 by Senator O’Mahoney: “Approval of this constitution wil 
make the historic American concept of ‘government by consent of the 
governed’” a reality for the 214 million American citizens in the 
American territory of Puerto Rico. The Commonwealth is nota 
State of the Union. Neither is it an independent republic. It isa 
self-governing community bound by the common loyalties and obligs- 
tions of American citizens living under the American flag and the 
American Constitution-continued union with the United States. 

The acts, programs, propaganda and reckless statements in the 
Commonwealth government ever since the approval of Public Law 
600 have been directed to defeat the authority of the United States 
in Puerto Rico and to undo all that was done by the United States 
for the past 60 years of U.S. rule. 

That such reckless behavior and statements have the effect. to dero- 
gate, lessen, and annul U.S. Federal authority with a definite intent 
to impair U.S. Federal authority and thus overturn the foundations 
of U.S. sovereignty in Puerto Rico. 

With such reckless statements and behavior the Commonwealth 
government is refusing to acknowledge its obligations as to the 
domestic statutory, and as to the international relations consequences 
brought forth by the Treaty of Paris, 1898. 


That the direct result of such reckless behavior and statements is | 


a marked trend to disestablish the U.S. Government, organization, 
system, and to disallow the U.S. Government of its sovereignty 
in the island. 
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That such reckless statements, speeches and announcements in the 
Commonwealth government in the newspapers, radio and TV pro- 
grams, have been insidious and tend to create a division of loyalty 
among U.S. citizens who live in the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico, 
and such propaganda is inclined to vanquish and overpower the pres- 
ent U.S. institutions too close to their destruction and ruin. 

The demolishing effect of such propaganda in Puerto Rico has tried 
to diminish the faith in U.S. institutions by reducing and curtailing 
U.S. Federal authority therein and by creating an atmosphere of 
separation and dissolution of bonds and ties, giving the impression 
that a severance of relations is underway so as to abandon and termi- 
nate the former relations set forth in the oraker, Jones, and Federal 
Relations Acts embodied in Public Law 600. 

That the climax to dislodge and drive away the United States from 
Puerto Rico has come through the presentation in Congress of H.R. 
5926 and S. 2033 now substituted by H.R. 9234 and S. 9708, termed 
as “Articles of Association,” when said articles should rather be 
termed as “Articles of Disassociation” and/or disruption, for they 
are aimed at the vanishment of the U.S. congressional paramount 
authority over the U.S. island possession of Puerto Rico. 

That the Commonwealth government is responsible for the creation 
of vehicles of dissimilation against the assimilation of American insti- 
tutions in Puerto Rico advocating want of resemblance in language 
and other characteristics which brings about disunion, turmoil, agita- 
tion and disturbance which hinder the U.S. citizens in the lawful 
enjoyment of their rights. ana Se 

That the approval of such bills now pending in ¢ ongress will be 
an approval to above-mentioned reckless behavior which, along with 
the bills, try to make U.S. laws inexistent or without force or weight, 
thus insignificant, and such approval will essentially impair the ju- 
risdiction of the United States over Puerto Rico for Puerto Rico will 
emerge detached and disengaged from the constitutional system of the 
United States. 

That the reckless statements from officials of the Commonwealth 
create a tendency to pervert and corrupt the U.S. Government organ- 
ization in Puerto Rico as well as the interests and rights of U.S. citi- 
zens, and bringing confusion to our minds and depriving us of our 
tranquillity, for such policy derived from such reckless statements and 
bills, will reverse the traditional policy which has been accorded to 
Puerto Rico up to the approval of Public Law 600. 

That such obstructive behavior and bills that run counter with 
Americanism will block, retard, and impede the operation of U.S. 
manifest destiny and the accomplishment of the goal of equality for 
our fellow citizens of Puerto Rico, and, further, such bills constitute 
a real menace, and such propaganda a great peril and threat for the 
future of the United States and people, for such propaganda and pro- 
posals in our Federal relations tend to neutralize and invalidate the 
Treaty of Paris, through which Puerto Rico was ceded to the United 
States and through which Puerto Rico was legally acquired and 
brought within the powers of Congress and our U.S. Constitution. 

That such reckless statements will have the effect to abolish U.S. in- 
stitutions in Puerto Rico and tend to do violence and nullify or make 
void the Federal Relations Act, Public Law 600. F 
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That the local Commonwealth government has tried to produce 


transformation of Puerto Rico which weakens the position of the | 
United States and its citizens in this important area and frustrate | 


congressional intent and endangers the great interests of the Unite 
States and people. 

That through these propaganda and bills the United States conjg 
be stripped and divested of its just powers and rights as the sovereign 
and that such defiance to existing statute will deviate both the Unita 
States and Puerto Rico off the main way in their mutual relations ang 
interests. 

That such reckless statements, behavior, and congressional bills, jf 
approved, will bring about the tragic consequence of the United 
States losing its dominance in Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Seq, 
and eventually that in South and Central America and may threatey 
our position in the Atlantic Ocean. 

And that the Caribbean situation may bring a bloc which might en. 


barrass our Department of State, the Organization of American State | 


and the United Nations. And that subsequently the only way to keep 
our dominance intact as a matter of necessity is to immediately admit 
Puerto Rico as State No. 51; for this will prevent Puerto Rico from 
becoming a republic similar to Fidel Castro’s Cuba and will prevent 
the formation of a Caribbean confederacy which might prove detri. 
mental to our interests. 

That the influence of Puerto Rico leadership in Latin Americap 
affairs has been negative for the furtherance of our U.S. policies, 
Our influence has been negative for it could not stop the aggression 
against Nixon in Peru and in Caracas. Our influence has been nega- 
tive in the case of anti-Americanism in Panama and in Cuba and other 
places like in Puerto Rico where the local government has been build: 
ing a Puerto Rican personality counter to American characteristics, 

To insist. in supporting and paying for the growth of another dic. 
tatorship in Puerto Rico is to nourish anti-Americanism and mayb 
communism and to perpetuate colonialism of both Latins and conti- 
nentals who now live in Puerto Rico, Latins and continentals who ery 
for equality whose families are happily residing in this island and 
who hate the idea of having to quit living here if gradual independ: 
ence is foreseen. 

Our Latin brothers of South America will feel hurt if equality is 
not granted under the U.S. Constitution to the Latins of Puerto Rico. 
Failure to recognize Puerto Rico as a State will create antagonism in 
South America against the United States. Statehood for Puerto 
Rico will create, for the first time, hemispheric solidarity based on 
good faith and brotherhood, and the Pan American Union will bea 
reality so badly needed in the fight against Communist aggression; and 
if Puerto Rico is given its place among the 50 States, the Latins will 
feel they have a place, too. Freedom of speech is sacred to the Amer- 
ican people, but such freedom cannot include the right by the local 
government to destroy our free and constitutional freedoms and in- 
stitutions nor the right to disturb the public peace or subvert the 
government through reckless statements and reckless behavior. 

A Puerto Rican leader made the following statement in the El 
Mundo newspaper on Wednesday, June 24, 1959, on page 14: 
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If Congress ever approves amendments to the compact in certain form that 
the people of Puerto Rico deem not convenient, our people will vote against them 
and those measures will not come into effect. 

This is in defiance to the paramount power of Congress to govern 
a US. territory, an arrogant position of a localist—a sectionalist. 

Some Puerto Rican leaders forget that we are bound by [ J S. laws 
and by the U.S. Constitution and that in matters of domestic interest 
the United States possesses sufficiency of powers in the domestic law 
which the United States ordains and controls. Thus Puerto Rico 
being domestic cannot determine its relations with the United States 
through international law or the United Nations as they argue. Such 
an international interpretation 1s by all means an encroachment upon 
US. statute. The question of Puerto Rico is to be considered chiefly 
from the American standpoint and not from the wishes of the Com- 
muists or other people who do not possess any national acquired 
rights under the U.S. citizenship. Such reckless statements are the 
ones which upset our citizenry and which produce anxiety. 

The above statement along with the other statements constitute an 
indirect reproachtful and dangerous incitment for the people to dis- 
regard an existing statute, Public Law 600, which clearly states that 
U.S. Federal authority shall not be impaired in Puerto Rico. _Other 
Government officials have been speaking without responsibility for 
they have abused freedom of speech by utterances inimical to the 
public welfare and which do violence to existing law, and endanger 
the very foundations of our organized Government. Freedom of 
speech has never protected teachings which tend to imperil the Gov- 
ernment or hinder it in the performance of its governmental duties. 
Such utterances involve danger to the public peace and to the security 
and the stability of the state and give rise to nationalist movements and 
other anti-American attitudes. 

That is why I come here seeking protection against those utterances 
which may produce breaches to the peace and ultimate revolution. No 
one can measure the danger, extent, effect or consequence, immediate 
or ultimate, of such utterances, 

The reckless statements and behavior might produce and create 
substantive evil and thus it is about time our population be protected 
against such attitudes which constitute an encouragement or en leavor 
to persuade others to think in the same way, for free speech was in- 
tended for the perpetuation of our free government and not for its 
destruction, through disobedience to the law. 

The United States has a right to protect its own existence and 
nights in the island of Puerto Rico against all attempts to undermine 
its existence by revolutionary radicalism. In Puerto Rico the true 
situation is that a small minority has tried to coerce a community of 
American citizens through confusion and deceit in violation of our 
civil liberties and our best principles of democratic government. 

The Supreme Court has made it clear that the effort to recruit forces 
for the purpose of using violence against the State. although such 
recruiting is but by word of mouth or in writing, is as much an overt 
act in the furtherance of rebellion as the firing of the first shot. 

The reckless statements amount to the creation of a state of insub- 
ordination. For, according to Justice Holmes, every idea is an incite- 
ment which offers itself for belief and that also eloquence may set fire 
toreason. If the idea is criminal people will surely get into trouble. 
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In the face of closeness of a congressional investigation and review 
of our Puerto Rico Federal relations, and your visit, the exclusion of 
independence from a speech delivered by an executive of Puerto Rico 
had the virtue to stir up anti-Americanism and to unite and organize 
the Nationalist and independence and Communist movement in the 
island of Puerto Rico as witnessed by you. 

As I say, H.R. 9234, a revised version of H.R. 5926, is now before 
you for consideration. It deals with the relationship of Puerto Rico 
with the sovereign, the United States of America. We are now at, 
crossroad. This is the hour, zero hour for decision by U.S. citizens 
in respect with U.S. citizens. Your fellow citizens of Puerto Rigo 
do hope and expect you will do all you can in the best interest of our 
Nation and of Puerto Rico as a unit. 

I will quote from the book, “Principles and Problems of Govern. 
ment,” by C. G. Haines and B. M. Haines, edited in 1921 by Harper 
& Bros., and from page 536: 

It is not until the Spanish American War that the advocates of expansiop 
again had an opportunity to extend the territorial domains. At this time the 
much coveted island of Puerto Rico was annexed. 

Annexation, acquisition through a treaty, like in the case of Cali- 
fornia, took place 60 years ago, and for this long period of time 
Puerto Rico has been kept by the United States. It has been the 
policy of the United States of America to keep only the territory 
which strengthens the Nation. : 

Notwithstanding nationalism, the immense majority of Puerto 
Ricans are good and loyal American citizens. 

In spite of nationalistic trends of small organized groups, Puerto 
Ricans are learning the English language through the movies, Army 
techniques, and at New York and other U.S. cities. 

There is a strong movement toward statehood, for we are think- 
ing in terms of national interest as well as local welfare. Nobody 
can stop this movement for it is the people’s wish, and we are Amen- 
cans, American people. 

Puerto Rico is not poor at all. It is true we have many poor 
people. Puerto Rico’s budget is around $180 million and Puerto 
Rico is the third market for U.S. manufactures in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the sixth market in the world. There is no valid reason 
why we should have so many poor people in a rich country like 
Puerto Rico. Distribution of wealth and poor government plan- 
ning may account for this. Puerto Rico, the tourist paradise of 
the Caribbean, is a real asset to the United States and to its people. 

Let us vitalize our partnership by giving us equality and full 
civil liberties as well as political, by granting us statehood. This 
will do away with the solenial question mark of the United States 
out of the minds of Latin America and the rest of the world. 

H.R. 9234 is a colonial instrument not fit for U.S. citizens who 
want to attain the glorious destiny and dignity of equality before 
our U.S. Constitution. 

H.R. 9234 will pave, if approved, the way toward separation and 
ultimate Tullenedidiakne for Puerto Rico. Once Puerto Rico is lost 
we shall lose all South and Central America. Therefore we must 
keep Puerto Rico as State 51. 
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From the book, “American Citizenship,” by Charles A. Beard, 
page 205, I quote: 

* * * jnasmuch as all, nearly all of our territory was compact on the North 
American Continent, it was thought that good coast defenses and a few battle- 

would suffice for national defense. The acquisition of the Philippines, 
ae wawail and Puerto Rico, however, changed all of that and made it clear 
‘hat in case of war with a European power or Asiatic, it would be necessary 
to have a large Navy to defend the distant possessions. 

Through the above quotation we may infer that Puerto Rico, in an 
indirect way, helped toward the growth of our Navy. The position 
of Puerto Rico in the Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea will always 
be of tremendous strategic value in respect to South America, Pan- 
ama Canal and Europe. Besides, Puerto Rico has been a pool of 
vast resources of U.S. soldiers for the defense of our democracy. 
And by granting statehood to Puerto Rico, the U nited States will 
have a unique show window toward South America, all for freedom 
and justice and democracy. noe 

For 60 years Puerto Rico has been coming by and by within the 
Constitution of the United States, without being an incorporated ter- 
ritory like Hawaii and Alaska. 

Puerto Rico became a U.S. possession through the Treaty of Paris, 
which was a treaty of annexation. And Puerto Rico was organized 
as a national territory under the Constitution. No promise of state- 
hood was ever made expressly for Alaska or Hawaii or for Puerto 
Rico. 

Prior to 1898 all acquired territory was made an express pledge for 
statehood like in the case of the Northwest Territory where such 
pledge was specifically included in the Ordinance of 1787. 

Puerto Rico is already a part of the United States. The intent of 
Congress for over 60 years has been obviously to incorporate the 
island toward eventual statehood. U.S. citizenship was granted and 
the principle of subsequent legislation after incorporation through 
the Treaty of Paris has been a constant event through the extension 
of congressional laws pertaining to customs, immigration. These ex- 
tensions of U.S. laws over such a long period of time constitute an 
implication so strong that it excludes any other view as to the present 
and future political and constitutional status of Puerto Rico. 

The intent of Congress to incorporate Puerto Rico and the exten- 
sion of U.S. laws to Puerto Rico do reflect the justice of the American 
people toward Puerto Rico, for congressional legislation has taken 
place notwithstanding the decision of the insular cases back in 1905 
when the Supreme Court refused to bring Puerto Rico under the 
Constitution, for at that time, 6 years after annexation, the United 
States did not know its intentions concerning Puerto Rico. The Su- 
preme Court based their refusal on race, traditions, and cultural back- 
ground. The admission of Hawaii and Alaska has changed all those 
views and such decisions and refusal hold no water as of today. The 
admission of Hawaii and Alaska have already cleared the way for 
Puerto Rico as the 51st State of our Union. 

With the admission of Hawaii and Alaska the nationalists of 
Puerto Rico and those advocates of independence have lost their cause 
and have no arguments against statehood or in favor of independence. 

Those who want separation are now trying another trick, that of 
assuming a bilateral compact has taken place by which the sovereignty 
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rights of the United States acquired through the Treaty of Paris ang 
the power to govern territories under the territorial clause of the 
Federal Constitution have been impaired and limited. This is the 
peril of H.R. 9234, a real menace. 

We are bound by the Constitution in respect to allegiance to the 
United States, and in the same way Congress is bound also by the 
Constitution in legislating for Puerto Rico. In other words, inde. 
pendence is out of the picture. So far as Puerto Rico is concerned, 
the Communists, the nationalists, and the independence advocates are 
out of place in Puerto Rico. As U.S. citizens living in U.S. territor 
the only way for us citizens living in a U.S. territory is to respect their 
Federal Constitution and to abide by it and be loyal. 

I will say that those people who advocate the passing of H.R. 9234, 
and I repeat, are rebellious to Public Law 600 and to the Constitutioy 
of the United States. 

I know that it is your honest desire to find out the facts about what 
has been going on in Puerto Rico all this time ever since the approval 
of Public Law 600. I will now tell you. 

What the local government and others have done since the approval 
of Public Law 600: 

Reckless statement, “Puerto Rico is not a territory.” 

Reckless statement, “Puerto Rico is sovereign.” 

Reckless statement, “United States has no authority over the island 
of Puerto Rico.” 

Reckless statement, “Puerto Rico is not any more a dependent 
territory.” 

Reckless statement, “A bilateral compact has taken place with Pub- 
lic Law 600.” 

Reckless statement, “Congress has no authority to legislate 
unilaterally.” 

Reckless statement, ““The Compact changed relations.” 

Reckless statement, ““The United Nations changed relations in 1953.” 

Reckless statement, “That we are only associated, not united.” 

Reckless statement, “That Public Law 600 created a new form of 
government, not self-government.” 

Reckless statement, “That U.S. flag flies in Puerto Rico as a cour- 
tesy of the local government.” 

Reckless statement, “That Puerto Rican flag is our flag.” 

Reckless statement, “That past elections were a plebiscite.” 

Reckless behavior and other references to be investigated: 

Playing first or only the local hymn, La Borinquena. 

Trying to give more importance to local constitution. 

Creating an Institute of Puerto Rican Culture to enhance local 
traditions. 

Federal authority lessened in favor of local authority. 

Discrediting statehood in view of the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii, “Puerto Rico will die of hunger if admitted as a State.” 

“A tax collector will come every month and nothing will be left 
for us.” 

Language problem deteriorated by teaching of Spanish as vehicle 
of nationalism drive; emotional drive; to investigate if plane flew to 
Fidel-local government; plane with journalists—Cuba. 
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Embassy Row. 

Olympic games show of of local flag. 

Ride to Europe in car with Puerto Rican flag. 

Messages to foreign dictators. _ 

Naming of schools after republics. 

Warning plates on public roads changed to Spanish. 

Police badges from English to Spanish. 

Public square at Condado changed from March 2, 1917, to “An- 
tonio Quinones.” , slat 

Speaker: “Do not celebrate any more the Fourth of July”—New 
York. , ; 

Construction in Public Law 600 to annul Treaty of Paris. 

Friendship in Caribbean: Muioz? Betancourt? Figuerres? Castro? 
with possible bloc against the United States—United Nations— 
OAS—OEA. ' 

Criticism of American names, Agapito’s Bar—Harding worst 
President. 

Puerto Rico is our nation forgetting U.S. sovereignty and rights of 
USS. citizens. 

World government ideal as stated in United States not for Puerto 
Rico—Nationalism good. 

“Those who oppose Public Law 600 are either Republican or 
Communist.” 

Only the Communists will oppose Public Law 600. 

Weakening celebration of Fourth of July in behalf of the 25th July. 

“Puerto Rico is now for the Puerto Ricans.” 

Loyalty Day termed as Friendship Day. 

U.S. banners taken away from children at the Sixto Escobar, only 
Puerto Rican flags allowed. 

Puerto Rican flag flown alone in many buildings. 

Puerto Rican flag flown alone in advertisement, warnings, or notices 
of building to be repaired. 

Menshikov visit to Governor of Puerto Rico. 

Baseball teams and athletic delegations with Puerto Rican flags 
being given away. 

Giving away and sending of Puerto Rican flags to foreigners. 

Diplomas in Spanish. 

Rooosevelt Bar in Caguas. 

Loans for development—Names in Spanish as requisite. 

Development names in Spanish. 

Christmas celebrations as opposed to Three Kings Day. 

“Puerto Rico is no part of United States.” 

Giving false information to South America. 

Point 4 program credit for Puerto Rico none for Uncle Sam, who 
pays. 

Creation of Puerto Rican personality. 

Creation of new local State through customs. 

Limit U.S. citizenship and convert it into academic, people 
frightened. 

Press silent. 

Dictatorship. 

Costa Rica Airline. 
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Associations barred from making politics to defend United State 


in politics. 

Chainer of commerce silent. 

Propaganda of ELA before approval of Public Law 600 to doy 
relations with United States, after approval of Public Law 600, 

ELA is autonomous and splitting away from United States, 

Escudo National Banner Joannes est nomen evs. 

“We are two different peoples and two nations.” 

Reluctant to enforce Taft-Hartley Act. 

Reluctant to enforce Narcotics and Mann Acts. 

Reluctant to ask for help from Federal Government to deny «. 
pendency on United States. 

Not a U.S. Territory. 

If bona fide for a permanent Commonwealth under U.S. Constity. 
tion why not accept introduction of U.S. constitutional amendment} 

Would not accept Virgin Islands to combine effort toward state. 
hood. 

Hemispheric influence of Governor Mufioz negative, for he could 
not stop aggression of Peru and Caracas. 

Failure to stop anti-Americanism, propaganda of world citizenship, 

Request for National Guard of Puerto Ricans only. 

Police state of coercion, persecution tax man-freedom of silence, 

“U.S. Congress cannot legislate unless we consent.” 

Situation was so bad an army general ordered the Puerto Rieu 
flag to be shown at U.S. National Cemetery. 

Some officer of National Guard after the special dipping of US. 
flag, Col. Fernando Chardon objected. 

Morales Carrion said, “If United States does not approve HR. 
5926, United States has then deceived the world.” 

Mason Sears mistaken when he implied something more than self. 
government was granted Puerto Rico as an autonomy, British style 

Reckless statements and behavior is a violation of public law for it 
constitutes a conspiration of the State against the Federal authority. 

Violates private law because it is an alteration of the public peace 
and tends to damage and injure the rights of U.S. citizens. 

Puerto Rico is a government by delegation, the President adminis. 
trator and the Governor a vice administrator. 

He who does the first wrong is answerable for all the consequential 
damages, Scott v. Sheppard i Sm L.C. 399. 

Localism-sectionalism. 

Praising of local prosperity—disregard to national interests. 

Defiance and impairment of Federal authority in violation of Pub- 
lic Law 600, 

Creating a foreign atmosphere to be criticized by U.S. Congressmen 
to perpetuate Spanish culture. 

Spanish to prevent political union of the people of Puerto Rico. 

College students lectured in Spanish. 

Invocation of self-determination to annul the powers of Congres 
to legislate placing United States in a position of responsibility with 
out authority. 

Tried to modify Public Law 600 in fact and in form so that the 
resulting government would be materially different from that author- 
ized by U.S. Congress. 
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ELA is synonymous of an independent republic, but they claim not 
going toward statehood or independence. In the meanwhile they 
reduce Federal authority. ; : 

Do not give Puerto Rico what is denied to the States (Mine). 

The big Puerto Rican flag displayed at the airport to foreigners. 

Loyalty parade blocked. Boycott to American Legion. 

Address by Ramos Antonini, Sanuel R. Quinones, Font Saldana, 
Judge Ortiz and other judges, Roman Benitez. _ 

Governor said he represents Puerto Rico and not United States. _ 

Hoy es tua dia Puerto Rican w25th of July. This is your day, TV 
and press. He ai tis le 

President of Haiti visit—No US. officer invited. 

American Legion not invited to celebration of July 4th. 

Attacks on customs and immigration, shipping and sabotage, tariff. 

Look to the South propaganda. 

Celebration of independence of Republics. 

Visits of officials to foreign countries. 

Pledge of allegiance. 

Five thousand dollars to American Legion to help operate—Bad 
principle. ; 

Price Daniel Combas Guerra P.R. soldiers not to fight. 

U.S. wars—nobody objected. 

Addresses by Gustavo Agrait. 

Auto licenses in Spanish road sign. 

Titles of commissioner now secretario. 

Special immigration quota—Lehman opposed. _ 

Publication Que Pasa in Puerto Rico. United States of America 
eliminated. 

News historical in above Que Pasa 1953. United States cannot 
legislate unilaterally as asserted by United Nations. 

uerto Rico was acquired to be preserved as a U.S. territory. The 
Philippines were promised their independence as per the Jones Act, 
Public Law 240 of the 64th Congress and as promised by many Presi- 
dents since Roosevelt. 

Cuba was promised its independence through the Teller amendment 
which said U.S. Government would stay in Cuba only for pacification. 

Today the United States is composed of 50 States and other terri- 
tories, including Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Therefore Puerto 
Rico as territory has the same status of that vast U.S. territory that 
was to be admitted to the Union later on. 

Mr. Justice Chase in 7’omas v. White, 7 Wallace U.S. 700, 191 LL 
ed. 227 (1869) held that: 


In the Constitution the term “State” most frequently expresses the combined 
idea of people, territory and government. A State in the ordinary sense of the 
Constitution is a political community of free citizens occuping territory of de- 
fined boundaries and organized under a government sanctioned and limited by 
a written constitution and established by the consent of the governed. It is the 
Union of such States under a common Constitution which form the distinet and 
greater political union which compose one people and one country. 

This is the kind of State we want for Puerto Rico under the U.S. 
Constitution. Puerto Rico has come under the applicable provisions 
under the U.S. Constitution. All we need is coverage under such 
Constitution because for most matters we are considered a State of the 
Union under U.S. laws, Puerto Rico having a republican form of 

49511—60——__50 
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government. Thus we are more than merely an appurtenant posses. 
sion of the United States. 

An incorporation has already resulted as long as the Puerto Ricang 
are American citizens by birth and fully entitled to the guarantees of 
life, liberty, and property contained in the Bill of Rights. The jp. 
habitants of Puerto Rico are entitled as a fundamental right to dye 
process of law under the fifth amendment as decided in the case of 
Ochoa v. Hernandez, 23 U.S. 159. 

Making comments on the case of Fleming v. Pego, 9 Howard 605, 
Mr. Hannis Taylor, in his treatise “Due Process of Law and the Equal 
Protection of Rights,” August 1917, said: 

When a newly acquired territory passes into a U.S. territorial condition, the 
power to govern such territory goes to U.S. Congress superseding the preestap. 
lished military government and the confirmation of the treaty of peace. 

Thus Puerto Rico is still and legitimately under the legislative 
power of the U.S. Congress. 

Our U.S. citizenship as defined by the 14th amendment is a primary 
and substantive thing independent of State citizenship. Therefore 
every citizen of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is primarily a citi- 
zen of the United States and not merely a citizen of the Common. 
wealth. 

Subsequently, “no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, and 

roperty without due process of law, nor deny any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” These excerpts are em- 
bodied in the words of Chief Justice Brewer in Gulf C.& S. F.R. Co. 
v. Zilis, 165 U.S. 150. “Equality in right, in protection, and in burden 
is the thought which has run through the life of this country and its 
constitutional enactments from the Declaration of Independence to 
this time.” 

And Mr. Hannis Taylor adds, “It is the natural and inevitable ex- 
pression of that sense of equality which is the undertone of our na- 
tional life.” 

Consequently, if a State is not allowed to trespass the rights of 
USS. cititzens therefore a U.S. Commonwealth in the Caribbean must 
come under the same limitations. Our status of U.S. territory and 
our U.S. citizenship does not allow us the right to withdraw from our 
U.S. relationship. Being a part of the United States our union with 
the United States is indissoluble and perpetual. 

Justice Chase added : 


but the perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union by no means implies the loss 
of distinct and individual existence or of the right as self-government by the 
States. Under the Constitution all powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. The Constitution in 
all its provisions looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States. 


This should be noted by those who believe that assimilation to U.S. 
standards would tend to destroy our Puerto Rican ee 

In the case of the Collector v. Day (in 1871, 11 Wall. (U.S.) 113), 
we have Justice Nelson delivering the opinion of the court: 

The General Government and the States are separate and distinct sovereign- 


ties acting separately and independently of each other within their respective 
spheres. The former in its appropriate sphere is supreme, but the States within 
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+ ttations ir powers not granted or reserved are so independent of 
a ee ernment ds ‘that Greenman within its sphere is independant 
of the States. ; 

This is to illustrate that ours is a government of enumerated 

wers and also that statehood affords the best opportunities to those 
who look for independence, but I must remind that all powers that 
are national in scope must be found vested in Congress. The Fed- 
eral Government is supreme. The right of exclusive sovereignty ex- 
ists in the National Government and can exist nowhere else as per 
U.S. v. Hogan (1886, 116 U.S. 5387, 6 Sup. Ct. 1109, 30 L. Ed. 228). 
The Federal Government being sovereign has the inherent power to 

rotect itself against destruction as per the Legal Tender cases (12 
Wall. 437, 20 L. Ed. 287) ; Andrews v. Andrews (188 U.S. 14, 23 Sup. 
Ct. 257, 47 L. Ed. 366) ; The License cases (5 How. 504, 12 L. Ed. 
956) ; Mishisura Fkiw (148 U.S. 651, 12 Sup. Ct. 336, 35 L. Ed. 1146). 

The inherent powers of the Federal Government may arise from 
the State incapacity as per Andrew v. Anfrew (1902, 188 U.S, 14, see 
95 Sup. Ct. 237, 47 L. Ed. 336). : 

From the repeated rulings of the Supreme Court, it may be said to 
be firmly established that the Federal Government “to protect its 
sovereignty and to give security has the inherent right to exercise all 
necessary powers even in times of peace and for its protection and 
security,” as per the Chinese Exclusion cases (1889, 130 U.S. 581 9 
Sup. Ct. 623, 38 L.Ed. 1068). 

The supremacy of the United States over all matters within its con- 
stitutional sphere has been upheld by the Supreme Court in the cases 
of Chicolm v. Georgia (2 Dall. 419, 1 L. Ed. 440) ; Penhallow v. Doane 
(3 Dall. 54, 1 L. Ed. 507) ; Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall. 199, 1 L. Ed. 568) ; 
Osborne v. Bank of the U.S. (9 Wheat. 7 738, 6 L. Ed. 204) ; Weston v. 
Charleston (2 Peters 449, 7 L. Ed. 481), and Ableman v. Booth (1959, 
91 Howard 506 16 L. Ed. 169), which declared “it to be an incontro- 
vertible principle that the Government of the United States may by 
means of physical force, exercised through its official agents execute on 
every foot of American soil the powers and functions that belong 
to it.” 

It is my opinion that neither a State nor a territory can enact laws 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States. It is my belief that 
if applicable parts of the U.S. Constitution have been extended to 
Puerto Rico as per Public Law 600, then the Constitution has been for- 
mally extended to the territory of Puerto Rico and incorporation has 
resulted from this act. 

In the case of Downs v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 224), it was held that 
“where the Constitution has been once formally extended by Congress 
to territories neither Congress nor the territorial legislature can enact 
laws inconsistent therewith.” Thus being de facto Puerto Rico an in- 
corporated territory, U.S. Congress is bound by all the limitations of 
the fundamental parts of the Constitution applicable to incorporated 
territories and not only to the fundamental parts of the Constitution. 

The incorporation of Puerto Rico started with the Treaty of Paris, a 
treaty of annexation and further cession has been done gradually not 
by specific account of U.S. Congress but by way of implication through 
the extension of U.S. laws, a case similar to Alaska as per the case 


In Re Naturalization of John Minook (2 Alaska 200). The Alaska 
1912 Organic Act states : 
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The Constitution of the United States and all the laws thereof which are bot 
not locally inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within the Said 
Territory as elsewhere in the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided Alaska wag gp 
incorporated territory as per the cases of Rasmussen v. U.S. (197 U§ 
516) and Carlson v. Sullivan (156 Fed. Rep. 476 (1906) ) applying 
the principle of incorporation through a treaty and the principle of 
subsequent legislation of Congress extending the laws of the United 
States like these of customs, immigration and all other departments, 

The intention of the U.S. Congress to incorporate Puerto Rico is too 
obvious. The extension to Puerto Rico during a period of about 6) 
years of U.S. laws, constitutes an implication so strong that it excludes 
any other view as to the present political and constitutional status of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. By plain inference and de facto 
Puerto Rico is an incorporated territory of the United States. All we 
need is either a plain declaration or express statement of the US. 
Congress or of the Supreme Court pronouncing it. 

While this point is cleared again I repeat we must. continue to 
acknowledge our obligations before the U.S. Constitution and Goy- 
ernment. 

In the case of Collector v. Day, Justice Bradley said that no man 
ceases to be a citizen of the United States by being an officer under 
the State government. The national citizenship is paramount and 
dominant as per the cases of Selective Draft Loa cases (245 U.S. 336, 
38 Sup. Ct. 195, 62 L. Ed. 340). 

The U.S. Congress may legislate directly or transfer that power toa 
locally elected body as per the case of Benns v. U.S. (194 US. 466), 

In the event Puerto Rico would try to break its constitutional rela- 
tions with the United States, then it will be the constitutional duty of 


the United States to provide for the restoration of such constitutional | 


relations, instituting emergent temporary military government within 
the insurgent districts until reestablishment of a State government 
faithful to the United States is completed. 

The U.S. Constitution operates in Puerto Rico because we form 
part of the country. The U.S. Constitution can have no operation in 
another country. /osa case (140 U.S. 464). 

We must continue to repeat that Puerto Rico is U.S. soil the same 
as Texas, Vermont, Richmond, Missouri, and South Dakota are US. 
soil. And we must continue to abide by the saying that all land under 
the sovereignty of the U.S. Congress is one country, all people under 
its jurisdiction one people, no matter of what State or boundary of 
State or territory they happen to live and enjoy life, liberty, and 
property. Therefore, the President of the United States is our Na- 
tional Executive. He is in charge of the Puerto Rican administration, 
U.S. Congress is our national legislative body. The U.S. Supreme 
Court is our highest national appellate court. The American flag 
is our national flag. The U.S. Constitution is our National Consti- 
tution. This is true and it is the law even if it does not suit the 
hybrid mentalities of those nationalist-minded fellows. 

Even Justice Marshall in the case of Cherokee Nation v. Georgi 
said that notwithstanding the singular relationship which existed 
between the Indian tribes and the Bivveicnetetit of the United States, 


the territory occupied by those tribes without any doubt was US. 
territory and formed part of the United States of America. 
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Again, unfortunately, when election comes, the people of Puerto 
Rico forget about the nationalist peril, the people forget about their 
future, with extreme fear and scare they give the power to their own 
litical executioners. The executioners of political rights are agen 
in position to scoff and sneer at the American citizens of Puerto Rico 
pe Congress. This is the way the Governor holds out and re- 
mains impregnable with the votes of people who should know by this 
time the tragic consequences of voting in the wrong way at the polls. 
But luckily the power of the U.S. Congress is so great that they may 
suppress a rebellion in the island in the same way they suppressed 
secession of 11 States. 

Our Nation is a country of law and order and it is not a govern- 
ment of lordly men. U.S. Congress remains supreme in legislating 
over Puerto Rico. For those in Puerto Rico who talk about dual 
citizenship, let me remind them about the words of Justice Bradley 
in the Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wallace 36, 74) : 

Citizenship of the United States is the primary citizenship of this country and 
the State citizenship is secondary and derivative, depending upon citizenship of 
the United States and the citizen’s place of residence. 

Puerto Rico, being a part of the United States, does really enjoy 
the sovereignty of the United States. Puerto Rico is not by itself a 
sovereign state or republic as long as no nation is sovereign while 
powers are limited by another power. Sovereignty over any territory 
establishes nationality is a recognized principle in public law, there- 
fore the nationality of the Puerto Rican people is just American. We 
cannot be disloyal to the flag under which we were born. This is our 
natural loyalty which cannot be transferred except through a transfer 
of sovereignty as decided in the case of American Insurance Co. v. 
Cantor, 1 Peters 511, 452, and also in Boyd v. Thayer, 143 U.S. 135, 
162. 

The assertion of sovereignty held by the United States determines 
our status, so the assertion of independence or separation of some local 
groups is not only groundless or illegal but also immoral and consti- 
tutes a breach to the peace of the Puerto Ricans who are loyal 
Americans. 

Puerto Rico is definitely an integral part of the United States. A 
scrutiny of the Naturalization Acts, beginning with the Act of 1795, 
show that the term “United States” includes the territories. The 
fundamental law of Puerto Rico is the Constitution of the United 
States which subjects Puerto Rico to the legislative power of the U.S. 
Congress, paragraph 2, section 3, article [V of the U.S. Constitution. 

At present the government of the island Commonwealth is provided 
by Public Law 600, 81st Congress, 2d session, 1952 (64 Stat. 319) 
jointly with the Organic Act, enacted March 2, 1917, 39 Stat. 951, as 
amended. 

According to the above references and to 48 United States Code 739, 
Puerto Rico is under the Custom Union of the United States as per 
April 12, 1900, chapter 1921, 2, 31 Stat. 77; May 17, 1932, chapter 190, 
47 Stat. 158. 

With the approval of Public Law 600 granting the Commonwealth 
status, those sections of the Organic Act of 1917 which remain in full 
force are those concerning the applicability of Federal laws. United 
States sovereignty is thereby affirmed, now with the express consent 
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of the Puerto Rican people. U.S. territorial government is creatgj | 
as per U.S. Senate Report No. 1779, Calendar No. 1783, paragraph 4 
page 36, 8ist Congress, 2d session. U.S. Federal authority shall ng 
e impaired by any law adopted by Puerto Rico under the Commo, | 
wealth Constitution as per Public Law 600, Senate Report No, 17% | 
82d Congress, 2d session, paragraph 4, page 6, of June 10, 1959, op 
dered to be printed a report to accompany Senate Joint Resolution 15 

The President of the United States said in his statement of July3 
1952, that the people of Puerto Rico reaffirmed their union with th 
United States on the terms proposed by U.S. Congress. 

It was held by U.S. Congress in passing Public Law 600 that any 
amendment for revision to the Puerto Rico Commonwealth constit. | 
tion shall be consistent with the resolution enacted by U.S. Congres 
approving this constitution, and consistent with the applicable proj. 
sions of the U.S. Constitution, consistent with the Puerto Rican Fe. 
eral Relations Act and with Public Law 600, 81st Congress. This js 
the law which represents the wish of the people of Puerto Rico, , 
permanent union under the U.S. Constitution, Not a union of friend. 
ship between two sovereign States. Therefore, the island of Puerty 
Rico remains U.S. territory subject to the U.S. Constitution and w- 
der U.S. Congress as per Public Law 447, 82d Congress, chapter 567, 
2d section, and House Joint Resolution 483 and also as per House bil] 
9350, 82d Congress, 2d session. 

It was also held in Public Law 600 (64 Stat. 319) that applicable 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution will have the same effect as the 
U.S. Constitution has with respect to State constitutions or State laws 
Also U.S. laws not locally inapplicable will have equal force and ef. 
fect in Puerto Rico as throughout the States. 


Any act of the Puerto Rican Legislature in conflict with the Puerto | 


Rican Federal Relations Act or with the U.S. Constitution or US, 
laws not locally inapplicable would be null and void. This is quite 
clear as an incorporation has already resulted from Public Law 600, 
And the consequence and signification of this legislation is so manifest 
that all American citizens of Puerto Rico should have reliance and 
firm faith in the United States of America. All the Puerto Ricans 


should be governed accordingly with assurance, security and conf: | 


dence. This is why any President may offer political independence 
to Puerto Rico because said petition, if made by the local legislature, 
would be null and void in violation of Public Law 600. Besides, US. 
Congress may reject this same petition even if made by the President. 

According to Senate Report No. 1779, 81st Congress, 2d session, 


Calendar 1783, page 37, paragraph 9, under the heading “Relations | 


with the Federal Government unchanged,” the U.S. Senate decided 
that the measure granting Puerto Rico Commonwealth constitution 
in no way would change Puerto Rico’s fundamental political, social 
and economic relationship with the United States. 


This is more than an incorporation, an act by which Puerto Ricos | 
embodied and fastened willfully and spontaneously by U.S. Congres | 
to the main body of the United States of America with the approval 


and consent of the Puerto Rican people. 
Never before was Puerto Rico more in a common purpose united to 


the United States of America: never before were we so close to the | 


political body of the United States. 
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Let us preserve our relationship with the United States and let us 
ficht those who are working to destroy these relat ions. a 
“Puerto Rico was formally ceded to the L nited States by the Treaty 
of Paris ratified by U.S. Congress on February 6, 1889 (30 Stat. 
1759). Puerto Rico was annexed through cession, becoming a U.S. 
territory under the scope of the I 5. Constitution. Under the Foraker 
Act (31 Stat. 77), the U.S. Government provided for the revenue 
and a civil government for Puerto Rico and thus Puerto Rico was 
brought inside the tariff walls of the United States. | | 

In March 2, 1917, the Jones Act was passed by U.S. Congress and 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico were made U.S. citizens, not nationals, 
Organic Act (39 Stat. 952). bi aves sof 

The history of U.S. congressional legislation definitely shows that 
none of the congressional laws have ever changed the fiscal or political 
relations of Puerto Rico to the United States. On the contrary, at a 
low pace but progressively and effectively, nearly all U.S. laws have 
been extended to Puerto Rico. This precisely and clearly established 
a trend to incorporate the island furtherly. : 

The Nationality Act of 1940, chapter 876, title I, sub. chapter II 
provides that : 

All persons born in Puerto Rico on or after April 11, 1899, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States residing in Puerto Rico or other territory 
over which the United States exercises rights of sovereignty, and not citizens 
of the United States under any other act, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. 

Therefore Puerto Ricans are citizens by birth, by jus solis. So 
Puerto Rico, being a U.S. territory and composed by U.S. citizens 
must have the equal guaranties under the U.S. Constitution. 

Under the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act as declared under 
Public Law 600, appendix B, section 2, it is held that the rights, 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States shall be 
respected in Puerto Rico to the same extent as though Puerto Rico 
were a State of the Union and subject to the provisions of paragraph 
1, section 2 of article IV of the Constitution of the United States. 
The law is distinct and free from confusion and I do not see why on 
earth some lawyers and intellectuals try to do violence to such exist- 
ing statutes. Puerto Rico was legally acquired through cession, this 
being confirmed through the case of American Insurance Co. v. Can- 
ton, decided in 1828 (1 Peters 542), which set at rest all doubt as to 
the constitutional power of the United States to acquire territory, 
a power which rests upon no specific constitutional provision but is in- 
herent in the existence of the United States as a sovereign nation. 

The Treaty of Paris was a treaty of cession thus Puerto Rico be- 
came a part of the United States following the reasoning in the case 
of Cross v. Harrison, 16 Howard 164, where it was decided that after 
a treaty of cession California became a part of the United States. 
Puerto Rico ceased to be a foreign territory and became domestic terri- 
tory of the United States, according to the case of De Lima v. Biduel. 
21 8. Ct. 743, 18 U.S.I., 196 45 L. Ed. 1041. This was a reassertion of 
the principles laid down in the case of Dooley vy. U.S. 

Puerto Rico is a territory of the United States as per the cases of 
Lascelles & Co., v. U.S.; De Pass v. U.S. 37 8. Ct. 400, 243 US. 625, 
61 L. Ed. 935; and Ponce v. Roman Catholic Church, 28 Sup. Ct. 737, 
210 U.S. 209, 52 L. Ed. 1068. 
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Again in the case of American Insurance Co. v. Cantor, 1 Peters stitu 
511, V.L. Ed. 340, Justice C. J. Marshall held that if the territory the 
is ceded, the acquisition confirmed, then the ceded territory becomes of tl 
a part of the nation to which annexed. Though no stipulation was In 
made as to the incorporation of Puerto Rico as in the case of Alask the « 
Puerto Rico was automatically governed by virtue of that clause jp the 
the U.S. Constitution, article [V, which empowers U.S. Congress to abri 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory be. this 
longing to the United States. of C 

Justice White, in National Bank v. County of Yankton, 101 US, In 
129, in 1879, decided that— shall 
it is certainly too late to doubt the power of Congress to govern U.S. territories Dist 
This power exists derived from the U.S. Constitution and it has always been Stat 
conceded to exist. The territories are but political subdivisions of the outlying v. W 
dominion of the United States. Their relation to the Government is much the unde 
same as that which counties bear to their respective States and Congress may aftirt 
legislate for them as a State does for its municipal organizations. Be 

Public Law 600 is our charter to govern the island. It is obligatory in 1! 
on and binds the territorial authorities but U.S. Congress is supreme trial 
and has all the power. As such U.S. territory, Puerto Rico is a pos- corp 
session of the United States, as per U.S. v. Gratior, 14 Pet. U.S. 596, slave 
537, 10 L. Ed. 573, and being so, Puerto Rico is under the legislative Tl 
power of Congress. Puerto Rico was annexed as a political unit of US. 
the United States because the clauses by which Puerto Rico was all rn 
ceded transferred to the United States complete political power over firmi 
the island together with all the property and interests possessed came 
therein by Spain, as per the case of C. F. Josephs v. U.S. Court of the ( 
Claims, 1865; 1 Court of Claims, 197. Th 

The general rule of international law is that a transfer of territory Unit 
implies a transfer of allegiance unless the treaty of cession contains ica h 
some provision on the contrary. reaffi 

In the Treaty of Paris between the United States and Spain, the ure. 
option of retaining Spanish nationality was limited to Spanish ishiz 


subjects natives of Spain. The civil rights and political status of the I 
natives born in Puerto Rico were left to subsequent determination of of E 


the U.S. Congress. So 
Such was the case of Puerto Rico because the Puerto Ricans changed less-s 
their allegiance following the reasoning of the court in the case of tryin 
U.S. v. Percheman, 7 Peters 51, and thus became a part of the United shoul 
States. citize 
In the case of Booley v. U.S., 192 U.S., decided in 1902, the court An 


said, commenting on the customs dues rare on articles coming into | US. 
Puerto Rico from the United States (Nore.—There are no customs State 
dues anymore for Puerto Rico is within the customs area of the Th 
United States and the same tariff laws apply same as for the States.): | laws 

A military government was established in Puerto Rico after the landing of Rican 
U.S. troops during the Spanish-American War in 1898. Ame! 

While in legislating for a conquered country the military commander may as an 
disregard the laws of that country (Puerto Rico) (mine) but he is not wholly | But 
above the laws of his own country (United States) (mine) and moreover in | mour 
the determination of the public policy of the territory under military rule no 


step contrary to the general legislation policy of the United States can be law o 
taken. Ch 


It was therefore a recognition and an acceptance that U.S. policy “Elis 
was being extended to Puerto Rico. In other words, that U.S. Com | 
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stitution has been in force over the island of Puerto Rico ever since 
the American flag flew and subsequently affirmed with the ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris by U.S. Congress. 15417] 

In 1904, Justice McLeary of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, im 
the case of the Spanish press law, held that the first amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution prohibiting Congress from making any law 
abridging the freedom of press was in full force in Puerto Rico. In 
this case the principles of freedom of press were cited from the case 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad v. H. C. Glinn. 

In 1820, in the case of Loughborough v. Blake, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall held that all provisions of the Constitution are applicable to the 
District of Columbia which, like Puerto Rico, was not and is not a 
State of the Union. The same proposition was reiterated in Callaghan 
y. Wilson, 1888, 127 U.S. 140, where it was held that trial by jury 
under the Constitution applied to the District. of Columbia. This was 
affirmed in the case of Capital Traction v. Hof, 1899, 17 U.S. 1. 

Back in 1903 in the case of Hawaii v. Menkichi, 190 U.S. 197, and 
in 1905, Rasmussen v. U.S., 193 U.S. 516, it was held and accepted 
trial by jury (6th amendment) was accorded only to the status of in- 
eorporated territories. Besides this, the 13th amendment regarding 
slavery also applies to Puerto Rico. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of De Lima v. 
U.8., 182 U.S. 1, held that the treaty of annexation, ipso facto, made 
all revenue laws of the United States applicable to Puerto Rico, con- 
firming the assertion that, with the Treaty of Paris, Puerto Rico be- 
came a domestic territory of the United States within the meaning of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The island of Puerto Rico is too valuable to the interests of the 
United States of America and, vice versa, the United States of Amer- 
ica has a great significance for the Puerto Ricans. The United States 
reaffirmed its interest in the island of Puerto Rico when Congress 

urchased the Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1917, thereby estab- 

ishing a boundary line or frontier between the Greater Antilles and 
the Lesser Antilles which were at that time and still are in the hands 
of European governments, administration, and jurisdiction. 

Some high officials of the Commonwealth have been making reck- 
less-statements in connection with the political status of Puerto Rico, 
trying to spread deceitful opinions among the ignorant because they 
should know by this time it is difficult to deceive responsible American 
citizens. 

Among these opinions is the one that Puerto Rico is no longer a 
a territory, that we are not any more a domestic part of the United 

tates. 

These statements are, naturally, inconsistent with all existing U.S. 
laws and contrary to ethics. Their tactics again are that all Puerto 
Ricans as a whole be judged, despised and rejected by their fellow 
American citizens for what they say. Especially if they are rejected 
as anti-Americans, they enhance their cause of political independence. 
But again ours is a country of law and order and the law is para- 
mount and the U.S. Congress is supreme and the Constitution is the 
law of the land. And law shall prevail. 

. Chief . Justice. Marshall defined a foreign country in the Boat 
Elisa” case, 2 Wall 4, as one exclusively within the sovereignty of a 
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foreign country and without the sovereignty of the United States 
Puerto Rico is within the sovereignty of the United States since the 
Treaty of Paris, 1898. 

In the case of Fleming v. Page, 9 Howard 605, the Court held thaj 
“as soon as the U.S. Government establishes a U.S. customs collection 
district in a foreign place, it ceases to be foreign and becomes a do. 
mestic area of the United States, therefore Puerto Rico is a domestie 
territory of the United States under the U.S. Constitution.” 

In the Downes case, 182 U.S. 244 (1901), Chief Justice White rea. 
soned that— 

The U.S. Congress in governing the territories is subject to the Constitution ang 
that every provision which is applicable to the territories is also controlling 
therein. 

In the insular cases, Chief Justice Brown said that “the result of q 
successful war may bring about conditions which would render the 
annexation of distant possessions desirable,” and further, he said 
that there is anything in the Constitution that forbid Congress to 
make large concessions for a time (parenthesis mine; i.e. U.S. Civil 
Government; U.S. citizenship; self-government in local matters only, 
et cetera) “so that ultimately our own U.S. theories may be carried 
out and the blessings of a free Government under the U.S. Constity- 
tion extended to them.” Justice Brown was a man of vision and of 
great, democratic and American principles, 

Chief Justice Marshall’s famous definition of the United States of 
America “a great republic composed of States and territories,” was 
overlooked and ignored by the court in the Bownes case, 182 U.S. 244, 
when it was held in 1901, scarcely 3 years after the invasion of 
American troops, that “Puerto Rico is not a part of the United States,” 
Since then to this time both congressional legislation and judicial 
cases have changed that opinion. 

In the case of Balzac v. Puerto Rico, 1922, 258 U.S. 298, we can 
infer that if Congress through a treaty or an act they so declare an 
intention to confer political and civil rights as American citizens, it 
may be properly interpreted to mean an incorporation in the Union. 
This was the basis for decision in Rasmussen v. U.S., 197 U.S. 516, by 
which Alaska became an incorporated territory without being an 
organized territory of the United States. Political and civil rights 
have been extended to the Puerto Ricans as a basis for full political 
and civil rights, therefore Puerto Rico should have been incorporated 
long ago. Puerto Rico is a completely organized U.S. territory as 
decided in the case of V.Y.v. Bingham, 211 U.S. 468. 

In the case of Dorr v. U/.S., 195 U.S. 138, the court declared that 
“Congress incorporate territories when they shall see fit.” But even 
though Congress has to be certain about loyalty, Congress should not 
jeopardize so many million American citizens because of the guilt of 
so few irresponsible individuals. 

In the case of Murphy v. Ransay, 114 U.S. 15, the court declared: 


The people of the United States as sovereign owners of the national terri- 
tories have supreme power over them and their inhabitants and that, in ordain- 
ing government for the territories and the people who inhabit them all, the 
discretion which belong to the legislative power is vested in Congress, and that 
extends, beyond all controversy, to determining by law from time to time the 
form of the local government in a particular territory and the qualifications of 
those who shall administer it. 
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The U.S. Congress is supreme while governing the U.S. Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico should be given a chance to exer- 
cise all the duties of an incorporated territory, for when a territory 
is being granted equality of treatment under the tariff law, it becomes 
an incorporated territory or is supposed to become an incorporated 
territory of the United States. Dail 

We have been denied this recognition in an express manner both by 
Congress and by the Supreme Court just on account of a small number 
of crazy nationalists whose preachings are inconsistent with the genius 
and character of our American institutions. But it is also true that 
these gentlemen cannot expect the unanimous consent of millions of 
people on any subject or matter. The democratic principle of the 
majority should have been taken into account long ago, not wait until 
the forces of evil attain such majority to apply the principle. 

Mr. Carman F. Randolph, in the Law of Policy and Annexation, 
page 65, infra, says : 

This Government [the United States] is bound to protect and dominate all 
the territories. Here is an independent unconditional and continuing duty 
springing from the assumption of sovereignty. Reciprocally a territory ought 
to bear its proper share of Federal expenses or get nothing from a Treasury 
to which she contributes nothing. 

Time has come for Puerto Rico to contribute to the Federal Treas- 
ury in order to have full representation in Congress and to vote in 
presidential election. If we meet all requirements for incorporation 
and for statehood, they should not be denied by the U.S. Congress. 

In the Downes case, the dissenting justice approved the doctrine 
that the U.S. Constitution “neither changes with time nor does it in 
theory bend to the forces of circumstances”. They accepted without 
reserve Justice Marshall’s interpretation of the term “The United 
States of America” thereby rejecting the view of the majority that 
such definition was “obiter”’. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said, in referring to the United States: 

This Nation is under the control of a written constitution and the only source 
of powers of the land— 
and he meant that Congress cannot engraft upon our republican insti- 
tutions a colonial system, this by congressional action, outside of the 
Constitution. In other words, once we acquire territory it must. be- 
come part of our land on equal footing with the other States. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said: 


Whether a particular race will or will not assimilate with our people and 
whether they can or cannot with safety to our institutions be brought within 
the operation of the Constitution is a matter to be thought of when it is proposed 
to acquire their territory by treaty. A mistake in the acquisition of territory, 
although such acquisition seemed at the time to be necessary, cannot be the 
ground for violating the Constitution or refusing to give full effect to its pro- 
visions. The Constitution is not to be obeyed or disobeyed as the circumstances 
of a particular case in our history may suggest the one or the other course to 


be pursued. 

Consequently, the U.S. Constitution must operate in full force in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico both in the fundamental as well 
as the formal parts. 

It is true Puerto Rico was acquired along with the Philippine 
Islands, but in regard to the Philippines, the United States passed a 
joint resolution on February 14, 1899, declaring that the ratification 
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of the treaty with Spain was not intended to make the Philippin 


Islands an integral part of the United States. No such a declaratigy | 


was passed with respect to Puerto Rico and therefore ever since thy 
start of U.S. domination they excluded Puerto Rico from ultimat 
political corporation and independence. That was in 1899. So yw, 
find the Philippines were set independent and, on the other hang 
Puerto Rico remained an integral part of the United States, its inde. 
pendence and sovereignty. 

We find public policy, legal principles, congressional intent an 
constitutional development of the United States operating in favor 
of bringing into the family of the United States of America. 

In the Downes case, all the judges except one held Congress eannoi 
withhold the Constitution from territory under its control after sue) 
territory has been incorporated. I believe even before incorporation, 
ever since the territory is annexed. Four dissenting opinions in the 
Downes case held that the ratification of the Treaty of Paris mag, 
Puerto Rico a part of the United States, and, therefore, no act of Cop. 
gress, nor of the executive, nor even their combined action could treat 
Puerto Rico differently from the other parts of the United States 

In the Downes case, the Chief Justice, along with Justices Harlan, 
Brewer, and Pechhan, take the view that. as soon as a new territory js 
acquired, no matter under what conditions or circumstances, “such 
territory becomes a part of the United States within the meaning of 
the Constitution, and all the constitutional guaranties and limitations 
immediately become applicable.” This is why there are no practical, 
moral, or valid reasons for denying or delaying recognition of Puerto 
Rico as an incorporated territory of the United States like Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

In connection with our U.S. citizenship, it has always been assumed 
that if it is granted, the U.S. Constitution, in all its parts and all its 
limitations, becomes applicable for the protection of such citizens and 
for the enjoyment of all rights contained therein. 

It is also assumed that the U.S. Constitution becomes operative in 
any territory of the United States and that the civil and _ political 
rights of U.S. citizens are fixed by the U.S. Constitution independent 
of the will of Congress. 

The granting of U.S. citizenship was decided upon because Con- 
gress felt the interests of both Puerto Rico and the United States were 
best served in this way and the U.S. Congress was fully aware of the 
ultimate consequences, logical result, and inference of such a grant: 
equality before the U.S. Constitution; statehood for Puerto Rico. 
This step was definitely another step toward incorporation. 

Before the passing of the 14th amendment, the theory and practice 
of our Federal system were that the States were the grantors and 
guarantors of the fundamental civil rights. 

With the Dred Scott case and the 14th amendment, the U.S. Federal 
Government became the protector and guarantor of the fundamental 
civil rights, and the famous Slaughterhouse cases, decided in 1872, 16 


Wallace, 36, drew a line between rights appertaining to U.S. citizens | 


and those belonging to State citizenship. U.S. citizenship was held 
to include the right to free access to any parts of the territory of the 
United States, or Federal departments of the United States. I be 
lieve this is why Senator Lehman was bitterly opposed to the proposed 
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amendment to the immigration laws presented by Dr. A, Fernés-Isern 
through which Puerto Rico would become an isolat ion ward and 
would open the way for further political separation. That is why a 
status of political independence, or autonomy or protectorate, will 
injure the rights of the U.S. citizens because ceasing to be U.S. citi- 
zens, they would lose the right to free access into the continental 
United States. That is also why we must keep alert to all bills pre- 
sented in U.S. Congress and scrutinize them in order to protect the 
rights of Puerto Rico and those of the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rico 
against any rider or provision which might be construed to bring 
damage or injury to our rights. sh fe 

In Howe’s “United States and Puerto Rico,” published at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1904, page 92, it says: 

It is probable that had Puerto Rico’s Civil Government Act of 1900 been 

modeled after the other territorial acts with the addition of a specific grant of 
U.S, citizenship, the Court would have taken the view that Puerto Rico had 
pecome part of the United States within the meaning of the Constitution with 
all that it entails. 
US. citizenship was granted to Puerto Rico in 1917 and less generous 
decisions failed to recognize Puerto Rico as an incorporated territory 
of the United States. This would have amounted to putting an end 
to all turmoil of political nature in Puerto Rico and also would have 
furnished the necessary political stability for the general progress of 
the island through inversions from the continental mainland. 

In the case of Reynods v. U.S., 145, the Court held that— 
by the Constitution of the United States sixth amendment the accused was en- 
titled to a trial by jury in the U.S. territory of Utah. 

_— in Callan v. Wilson, 127 U.S. 540, decided in 1887, the Court 
decided that the sixth amendment is binding in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was not a State either. 

This was affirmed in the case of Thompson v. Utah, 170 U.S. 348, 
decided in 1897, when the Court held that the provisions of the U.S. 
Constitution relating to the trial by jury in suite at common law apply 
to the territories of the United States. 

Even in the case of Downes v. Bidwell, the Court held that “the 
people of Puerto Rico are entitled under the principles of the Con- 
stitution to be protected in life, liberty, and property.” 

We must reaffirm not only these principles but make known to all 
the American citizens of Puerto Rico that they are entitled as such 
U.S. citizens to be governed by all, absolutely all the provisions of 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. Carman Randolph says that “Whatever the source the power 
of Congress over U.S. territory is exclusive and complete” and the 
Supreme Court says, “By the Constitution as is now well settled, the 
United States, having rightfully acquired the territories and being 
the only Government which can impose laws upon them, have the 
entire dominion and authority, national and municipal, Federal and 
State over all its territories so long as they remain in territorial con- 
dition,” and as per the case of Schively v. Bowlby, 152 U.S. 1, 48. 

Furthermore, Congress may not only abrogate the laws of the terri- 
torial legislature but it may itself legislate directly for the local gov- 
ernment. In other words, Congress has full and complete authority 
over the people of the territories. It may do for the territories what 
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the people under the Constitution of the United States may do for the 
States, according to the case of National Bank v. County of Yankt 
101 U.S. 129, 185. U.S. Congress remains the sovereign body a 
may alter or abolish any policy at will over the U.S. territories except 
that all acts must be consistent with the U.S. Constitution. 

Every nation acquiring territory by treaty or otherwise must hold 
it subject to the constitution and laws of its own government and not 
according to those of the government ceding it as ruled in the cag 
of Pollard v. Hagan, 3 Howard 212 and 225, and also in Vew Orlean, 
v. U.S., 10 Peters 662, 736. 

And Carman Randolph says, “A just government will respect the 
mother tongue of the people over whom it assumes dominion.” The 
persisting of mother tongue has overcome most brutal efforts to super. 
sede it. But here in Puerto Rico, if we let the local nationalist-minded 
people develop their program to foster and perpetuate the Spanish 
culture under the U.S. flag, we shall have soon a critical problem for 
other nationalistic attitudes that are liable to develop. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say that I think we comprehend fully your 
position in this matter and it will be given due weight. 

Mr. Franco Soro. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much for your testimony. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Are there any questions? 

I might repeat at this point something that I said last night ata 
little dinner at the Rotary Club. 

I think there has been written during the last week a historic docu- 
ment in Puerto Rico. I think it is historic in importance because you 
yourselves wrote it, you are the authors. We just asked a few ques- 
tions. But this document which will be presented to Congress is yours, 

With that thought in mind, I would like to announce that copies of 
these hearings will be available sometime, that is, printed copies, 
sometime after March 1. They may be obtained from our committee 
office in Washington or from Dr. Fernés’ office and from the office of 
the president of the Inter-American University. I think that per- 
haps we will also make some available at the University of Puerto 
Rico and at Catholic University at Ponce. 

You might be intrigued, if you read these hearings, to learn what 
a definite pattern they have formed. We are most grateful, all of us, 
to all of you for your contribution to these hearings. We came here 
to learn and we have learned. We have learned far more than really 
we expected we could comprehend in 7 days. 

Now I would like to say one other thing. 

I appreciate the attitude of the several audiences we have had. You 
have been wonderful audiences. You have applauded at times, but 
you have never been unruly, you have never been discourteous. I am 
beginning to think that it is impossible with your temperaments to be 
discourteous,. 


But I would also like to say a word, if I may, for the people on this | 


side of the table. Some of these people have been away from home 
since November 2. They have been out in American Samoa and they 
have been to Yap, they have been to Guam, and they have been to 
Hawaii and, as you have seen, they have worked very hard here. And 
on Monday they will commence hearings in the Virgin Islands. 
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[ would like to ask in appreciation of their work that the next time 
you read adispatch from Washington referring to junkets, try to re- 
member what you have seen here and what the people in San Juan 
have seen and what the people of Ponce have seen. _ 

We have demonstrated, I think, here that while there are some 
Members of Congress from time to time who do travel for pleasure, the 
oreat majority do not, and sometimes we become just a little irked 
when we travel to a place as beautiful as Puerto Rico to read in our 
hometown newspaper that we have been on a junket. 

Except for the valuable knowledge I have acquired here, take my 
word for it, in these last few weeks if I had my personal inclination 
I would rather spend it with my five wonderful grandchildren than 
trotting around any part of the United States including beautiful 
Puerto Rico. ae : Be ens : 

[I would like at this time to yield to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of this committee so he may say a few words to you. 
Congressman Wharton. _ 

Mr. Wuarton. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that all of the nice things 
have been said here. I requested this time for Dr. Ferndés, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, and I am sure he will express the very same 
thoughts I had in mind. So, with your permission, I will yield my 
time to Dr. Fernos. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Fernds. 

Mr. Fernos-Isern. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that now that these hearings have come to 
an end, or right at the minute they are coming to an end, it is only fair 
and in compliance with my duty to express for the record in the 
name of the people I represent in the Congress, whose vote allows me 
to have the honor of sitting with you in this committee, their sense 
of appreciation, which I am sure is unanimous, for the fairness with 
which these hearings have been conducted, for the impartiality, for 
the thoroughness of the study made. 

This committee, not only because of the presentation of the many 
pieces of testimony we have had, but also because of the intelligent 
questions that were directed by its members has accumulated a vast 
knowledge about the history of Puerto Rico and about the present 
conditions in Puerto Rico, which has also gone with very intelligent 
questions into exploring into what may be the future of Puerto Rico. 

I myself, as Resident Commissioner in Washington, think of myselt 
as both an interpreter of the people of Puerto Rico to the Congress 
and as an interpreter of the Congress to the people of Puerto Rico. 
It isa hard task because of distance and because of differences in lan- 
guage and because of differences in background, which sometimes do 
not allow us to grasp exactly the picture we try to convey with words. 

So, no matter how much I may try, no matter how great my efforts 
may be, it is absolutely certain that I could never have conveyed to 
the committee the knowledge about the people of Puerto Rico it 
now has. I could never have done it. In 7 days in Puerto Rico you 
have learned tremendously more than I could ever inform you about 
Puerto Rico. " 

By the same token, the people of Puerto Rico, by your stay here, 
have observed how the committee works, how the work of the commit- 


tee is conducted, how the members of the committee patiently and 
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impartially listen to testimony, whether it is relevant or at times 
irrelevant—with a great degree of liberality. So everybody hag had 
a say and has been able to express his views. 

I now repeat, for it has been said before—I think by you, My 
Chairman, yourself—that this is a historic occasion. I certainly 
believe there is no exaggeration in saying so. 

Now this, of course, we know is the first phase of our work, The 
committee will be going back to Washington and will continue with the 
consideration of the proposals before it. I can assure the committe 
that the people of Puerto Rico have full confidence in the committe. 
as to its fairness, its grasp of Puerto Rican affairs, and as to the fing] 
position of the committee being the just and fair one. 

I will just add two or three words to say that I hope at some futur 
time when all the members of the committee may come to Puerto 
Rico the strain on them and the work they have to do will not be » 
absorbing as to not let the committee members have a little more tims 
for leisure that they could participate a little more in Puerto Rican 
hospitality and of the beauty of the island. And I am not, Mr. Chair. 
man, a member of the chamber of commerce. 

Thank you. { Applause. | 

Mr. O’Brien. Let me utter one thought off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. So, at 5:16 on December 10, the Puerto Rican hear. 
ings are adjourned sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 5:16 p.m., Thursday, December 10, 1959, the hear. 
ings were adjourned, sine die.) 
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APPENDIX 


letter of January 19, 1960, from Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Bureau’s reply of January 27, 1960: 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1960. 
Hon, Maurice H. STANs, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Stans: On October 29, 1959, you furnished our Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs an analysis of the flow of Federal funds into, 
and receipts from, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, The analaysis was ac- 
companied by a series of charts and tables which are most helpful to us in 
understanding the financial relationships between the Federal Government and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. This analysis was printed on pages 106-115 
of our Committee Print No. 15, entitled “Puerto Rico—A Survey of Historical, 
Economic, and Political Affairs, 1959.” Enclosed herewith you will find a copy 
of this document. 

On the basis of information presently available in the Bureau of the Budget 
files, we would appreciate having the Federal expenditures listed in pages 
108-115 broken down into the following categories: 

1. Administrative and other expenses pertaining to military and civil defense 
and veterans : 

(a) Military. 

(b) Civil defense. 

(c) Veterans. 

2. Administrative expenses of civilian Federal agencies other than post office 
and custome. 

8. Grants-in-aid payments to Commonwealth government, its instrumentalities 
and municipalities. 

4. Payments to individuals other than social security benefits. 

5. Other payments: 

(a) Rum and tobacco tax covered into the Commonwealth treasury. 

(b) Customs collections covered into the Commonwealth treasury. 

(c) Post office administrative expenses. 

(ad) Social security payments to individuals. 

(e) Benefit payments to farmers under Sugar Act. 

6. Collections by Federal officers or receipts by Federal Treasury on account 
of : 

(a) Rum and tobacco taxes. 

(b) Customs duties collected in Puerto Rico. 

(c) Post office receipts. 

(d) Social security taxes. 

(e) Sugar processing tax. 

(Nore.—Other receipts from Puerto Rico, loans made or repayments of loans, 
need not be included. ) 

Hearings were held on the political status of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico last month. Since we are now in the process of printing the minutes of 
the proceedings, we would appreciate having this analysis as early as con- 
venient so that it may be included in the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bunpget, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1969 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, : 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you requested in your letter of January 19, 1960, 
we have rearranged a portion of the data contained in our previous report to 
on the flow of Federal funds into, and receipts from the Commonwealth of Puerty 
Rico. The enclosed tables contain the information broken down in the manner 
set forth in your letter. 

Certain qualifications and limitations with respect to the data must again } 
noted. Correct and complete information cannot be obtained in some Caseg 
and estimates based on available material and informed judgment were ysqy 
Minor ommissions and discrepancies may also have occurred. It is also impos. 
sible to determine the exact extent to which certain payments may actually reag 
and be expended in Puerto Rico and the exact extent to which certain receipts 
may come from Puerto Rican sources. The figures cited are based on actual ey. 
penditures, allotments or estimates, depending on the type of data available, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. Hucues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference, 


SELECTED RECEIPTS FROM, AND EXPENDITURES IN COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rin 
1959 expenditures in Puerto Rico 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER EXPENSES OF THE DEPARTMENT op 
DEFENSE, OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFPNSE MOBILIZATION, AND VETERANY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Department of Defense : 
Leese OC T00d Control lanes ool ed oil cet ces 0 





Payments to Reserve components____.-_--_-----_..------_-- $7, 448, 000 
Salaries of active and retired military personnel____--____-__ 37, 641, 00 
er FO iti nitdekctiececebiniine ideal 10, 702, 000 
Operation and maintenance of facilities (including salaries of 
EERE I Foi te hence meena 20, 787, 000 
Research ‘and developments. 2 2 ne ce 372, 000 
eT: NRO cece sh ceasing a iene ence eh andi einai site 445, 000 
UNO i ee a ee cei ndiesih 154, 000 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization : 
Wotleral contsipennmii ioe ie tsi clonic lala 6, 0% 
Donations of surplus property (through HEW)------------_- 68, 161 
TIRE TOE ee ea) es ee ee ek eek i. hdts. 0 
Veterans’ Administration : 

Vocational rehabilitation and education__._..._._._.._--___-__~- 147, 752 
Besdjustment boneits........ wd Au ie ec liegy Zuussad 19, 520, 858 
Vocational rehabilitation revolving fund__________-__-_-___-_-- 1, 80 
Pie er Gite ek Be. oe Sallis Cae 0 
Veterans’ : 

TN iiss cia accutane te be eases Dae 11, 822, 636 

PION gist ncn tell. A ello Babi ae 9, 117, 208 

ON ccc sna ciececsin ncn nc csc sven aise 479, 8% 
I gig iid ici cinidciiinn nee be LIA 118, 175 
a lista iccasinpoalaiab anal ato aad Oa 157, O11 
Yompensation and pension_..............-.----_..-----.--- 200, O17 | 
Vocational rehabilitation and education___.__.__._.__.___--_----- 356, 495 
Se igs) Sid a a al la ea 106, 075 
Mme LAGS 20 Be a a a ee le ll 266, 224 
Menenieineien oe 2 a al big i 235, 919 | 
Hompital inpationt care...2ulivenlosuiLbebsloul eu iliad 5, 794, 813 > 
I Oo ies tia boeeeaiaipenecnnceis 1, 038, 328 
en NN 7 Ti ens 101, 479 
I st ieisiiemeiiniaoniataniiaiiaiial 4, 080 
ee LO eee 31, 074 


Total 





127, 123, 148 
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1959 expenditures in Puerto Rico—Continued 


60, 2 ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF CIVILIAN AGENCIPS OTHER THAN THB 
, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Department of Agriculture : 


1 Commodity Stabilization Service_._........-......-_____.__. $704, 870 
196), Farmers’ Home Administration___---__-__-___---------___- 584, 457 
= Agricultural Research Service : 
a a 366, 441 
Aner oS cra deheicsiscinengacie Steemeliameneutecs cide mien 261, 864 
in be Forest Service-------~------~-------------~------------_-.- 198, 321 
III CT a sr savas coc accep nnmeepbecobancaibe ated aeatect 150, 394 
vm, Other (national school lunch: Program, surplus commodity re- 
Me ' SY NIUE oss cine Acivaisdomid ondiicp ea napieinazenane na eamene oat 90, 920 
Doe | SE SRWOOUCE TODORCING . onnn tetnncnnammnemae 0 
a Department of Commerce : 
al er. SE IPOs nectcrn cc nayoeecintecscnsen absense eminasewnpenanunan sven 1, 060, 000 
le EY SINT ND cece acres csennciranies tanner ecendiaintilieatnteicenaain 17, 546 
" SE I I i aca cia ened vnc in tsenbia accom 112, 411 
Lee On entnnPO no oi con eee 22, 500 
we. I i ah hth dh dente eenidewtee ar cen ee 291, 080 
, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Rico Public Health Service: 
See CO WOUNIIONNT COLD ORO cicatricial 8, 547 
Communicable disease activities_._._..0.........._______ 42, 200 
LE es eae 153, 390 
r oF SE GIN Oo Sasa chet Rica ai wcinfatama bin ghia enacts 125, 806 
RANG’ le ere ia pe a gga OR Ee SO 190, 044 
Social Security Administration : 
Bureau of Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance *___ 807, 050 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions__..._.__._____________ 6, 185 
‘| Department of the Interior : 
8, 000 Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife_._._.............._____ 950 
1, 000 Geological Survey : * 
2, 000 Topographical surveys and mapping_____________________ 33, 873 
Geological and mineral resource surveys and mapping_____ 91, 500 
7, 000 Water resources investigations___________.______________ 50, 725 
2, 000 SE Nt OPW a 81, 973 
5,00 = Department of Justice : 
v4, 000 Federal Bureau of Investigation__._......_.__._--_-________ 564, 600 
Immigration and Naturalization Service__........_._________ 279, 400 
8, 05 SIRI UNO 13, 628 
8, 161 Legal and general activities.__..c.........................____ 125, 800 
‘ Department of Labor : 
i Employment service for veterans__.._......_________________ 20, 613 
7, TH Fair Labor Standards Act: 
20, 853 NEN t cares!) det Bi kL otek I ee 370, 200 
1, 80 CUNO sc cnc acumnnnéiteanclbcien ted UO 2 Bees 41, 484 
0 Treasury Department (excluding Customs) : * 
, St G0 -MOUOUMES. onncsccn—llidecticwwedeeesccl cused ns 22, 955 
22, 636 en MOON ~ DOrThee 9 cc cntescscrdnindreencichenmwtscsisditieaabennbssiocsnis 403, 099 
17, 208 ER iccndicncndnanasancgqngustdadalcteilels 17, 554 
19, 888 ELS AT LE LETTS CBT Oe 975, 000 
18,10) | Federal Aviation Agency : 
57, O11 IN NOINNE cine nnvnnnannnmnanannanananidabisull 362, 117 
00, oui IN ids canitrescnienentripntntrepesenentiah bubtbid KeMbiabidhedeb athe Le 762, 239 
16, 495 Flight operations and airworthiness__.......___.._-_________ 44, 629 
06, 075 i incnctnnnncnonmenmanaancamamasnameliaatiilastits 7,410 
a ON SE TN ae 90 
35, 3 | tl ORR cn cnncnnansecsnsensecnulidtivdleiilod 312 
M4, 4 General Services Administration : * 
ae Construction contract payments..................._____ 24, 392 
01, = iii tas inceet inet nnetientnemnainesenmenciaiianmnd SCO. ee 41, 476 
: - Other (including supplies and utilities)........._..._________ 45, 809 
aa See footnotes at end of table. 


23, 148 
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1959 expenditures in Puerto Rico—Continued 


2. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF CIVILIAN AGENCIES OTHER THAN THR 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU OF CUSTOMS—Continueg 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Community Facilities Administration: 
College housing loans 





Cee een ee eatieietin as wm, = 

BR WU PENI cin oases ee ees gach antcmserchinieenisamen 1,7 

School construction program____-.-------------.-______ 2 469 

Urban Renewal Administration-..-.-._--_--_-_---------... 424 7) 

Federal Housing Administration___.-.... ~~~ 401, 538 

SORURDERS  SORSPUOOULEE  SRSUNT RII nn ee mepempmanes 348, 145 

Federal National Mortgage Association._____..__...___________ 0 

Small Business Administration : 

SO al ee ac eskcusaaextasin sa auintincinakeragmiioniaceatihial ne 1 

cabernet ceviancepdtirniiatniesce lan aiabea pene Tie aii naasea eile om tiipaniaendleaaeh es 

Sudiciary: Expenses of court........- 22 n nn nen nnn en 165, 000 

Total__.----.---.----------------~---~------=----~--.--.. 11, 091, 432 


8. GRANT-IN-AID PAYMENTS TO COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT, ITs 
INSTRUMENTALITIES AND MUNICIPALITIES 


Department of Agriculture: 


Agricultural experiment stations._.......................... $769, 412 
Cooperative agricultural extension work..--..-....__________ 1, 387, 304 
Rr IN I air. cia ictianictntia magne ent enahteineen 8, 857, 98 
National forests fund, shared revenues___....---_--__-______ 1, 858 
Submarginal land program, shared revenues___.-.---_--__.___ 331 
Cooperative projects in marketing *°______-------.--__--______ 0 
State and private forestry cooperation ®°_..........___________ 0 
NN II itches chicainlabiinnticnidainlinadonqugtinnineeinaslauibi 0 


Commodity Credit Corporation: 
WEE OF CONRTMBOIICION GOMNOO Ga sis oc hc 5 epepneniade 4, 769, 604 
Se NN Sc ntieentictekniin Richi mretmnnnencsbneniien cathe 0 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities_._..........___ 6, 586, 720 | 
Department of Commerce: Federal-aid highways__....__...______ 4, 675, 951 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

American Printing House for the Blind__...._-.___-.-.__.__. 2, 762 

Colleges of agricultural and mechanic arts_._.._.....-._______ 50, 000 

Cooperative vocational education... ..--....--_-...___-_.. 722, 380 

School construction in federally affected areas *®__..._________ 119, 500 

School operation in federally affected areas ®_........._.____ 1, 004, 775 

Defense education : 

Equipment and remodeling (title III) °......-..-________ 117, 000 
State administration (title IIT) °.._.__.....______________ 1, 525 
Guidance, counseling and testing (title V) °_-_-___________ 24, 000 

SRBCIEEUES Tor CON (ONG Vhs og bccn wontmsnidasiclonis 41, 507 

Language development (title VI)®....-...-..-_-_________ 0 

Educational media research (title VII) ---______._________ 0 

Area vocational program (title VIII) ~~... s.iccuc un cennue 46, 977 

Graduate fellowships (title TV)*...............--..--- nice 0 

Improvement of statistics (Title X )°..................--s.cu 0 

Cooperative research agreements in education.__._.._._______ 19, 080 

I ONG oe a et cepeentpitibinetannioath 110, 000 

Vocational rehabilitation support__...___._._________________ 595, 910 

Public Health Service: 

i a i 353, 000 
a lear 154, 800 
ee Ses Centre) ... -_. ....  acedtéisueseadaeatinebeeds 60, 200 | 
Wests WONIINNe WeetR...<cn sci ecaciiassukieicandnuan 1, 168, 100 
Seomiinl Peleetrertten . 4. oi ncunceutisSsalinssataunssnaneebe 5, 037, 774 
i a me 38, 300 
Heart Giseatea comirel nc. aussilises bes cctisenns mesidssion 63, 200 
UNI II ne cscs nate ein 49, 000 
ee enn TIE ase directed 31, 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1959 expenditures in Puerto Rico—Continued 


38. GRANT-IN-AID PAYMENTS TO COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT, ITS 
INSTRUMENTALITIES AND MUNICIPALITIES—Continued 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Continued 
Social Security Administration : 


Advances to States, disability determinations (BOASI)-___ $42, 954 
Maternal and child health services_....._.__.___._______ 367, 379 
Services for crippled children... hen 386, 432 
ee 324, 880 
Public assistance (aid to the blind, disabled, dependent 
Se, GE BNE) sncccnnccnnencninncnnsbsdsadokel 8, 476, 901 
Tenated surplus-property.........-........- nen one oe 1, 592, 123 
rtment of the Interior: 
Depevildlife I RN th ce cesta eran nn ncniahiaiabenbgahtalbiohe 12, 000 
Fish restoration....~~--------......~-....--~....-.....-....... 10, 000 
Department of Labor: Unemployment compensation and employ- r 
mat gervice administration._.........- dbs nnen 1, 255, 741 
Atomic Energy Commission: Construction and other assistance 
tp genools_...--.---.....---. «nnn nn 1, 000, 000 
Federal Power Commission: Payments to States under Federal 
TC Rae 10 SERNA TOW OMNGIOD J cn. se cerrenevesvciemanchmeenctnenipeccinsveniancitedemnmaare 26 
Federal Aviation Agency : 
nn OI a ieniincminniemnnenababannendieinas 0 
Establishment of air navigation facilities__.__....-__..._.._._..__- 225, 449 
Housing and Home Finance Agency : 
Defense community facilities and services*__._.__..__________ 0 
TN a i citi rere itt sai ble 728, 425 
Annual contributions, Public Housing Administration__._.______ 3, 234, 805 
Small Business Administration : Research and management counsel- 
fag grants... ..W 0-5 ee einen tine sence ence 40, 000 
aici bicesaiosssa batalla 49, 557, 368 
4, PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS OTHER THAN SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
Department of Agriculture: Agricultural conservation program___ $981, 587 
Department of Commerce: Refunds of patent and trademark fees__ 10 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Public Health Service, research and training: 


I III, «ssi dahin ch caccinitsianeasiinianan aa lascpiabaittiaanen Sxcrmmindniagen 70, 877 
I secant 100, 000 
I RE aan 52, 934 
National Mental Health Institute_._....___._____________ 181, 345 
ct eh 239, 757 
National Dental Research Institute__..._.._...._________. 20, 678 
National Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Institute______ 109, 265 
National Allergy and Infectious Diseases Institute_______ 114, 094 
National Neurological Diseases and Blindness Institute___ 147, 292 
Department of Justice: Gratuities to discharged prisoners.___.____ 132 


Department of Labor : 
Unemployment compensation for veterans and Federal em- 


ha 4, 173, 036 
Temporary unemployment compensation...__________________ 3, 253, 848 
Adjudication and payment of benefits under Federal Em- 

BP TUN ii 228, 538 

National Science Foundation: Facilities, installations, and research 
NNN aii cinta inliaa enlighten 211, 570 
NN a i 9, 884, 963 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1959 expenditures in Puerto Rico—Continued 
5. OTHER PAYMPNTS (AS SPECIFIED IN REQUEST) 


Department of Agriculture: Administration of Sugar Act (pay- 
ments to individuals) __....------------------~---------------- $13, 661, 217 
Post Office Department (administrative expenses) : 
Salaries: 


Postmasters..... ee we 5 5 no oes 736, 898 
IE aire penis te eenipgeuni meres 415, 399 
Es thet esate: tree ccredicn cncnt ness sexes encase ante ie Ogee 3, 148, 877 
Carriers___~-------~-----~----------------------------- 1, 147, 8% 
BOSE GOUVOl 8 <~ <n cwennccena + Eee eewerpcinns 187, 749 
NII Decisis ninemsn ae a agp tt 228, 947 
COOETONS WRION av cece tantene 112, 895 


a isaac chic ith ah abreast inate 2, 704 


a ik OEY a cee csesssine ice enn ea ea aaa ay 21, 070 
Travel, FICA, retirement, insurance (employer’s contribution) — 301, 760 
Gévernment. vehicle operation.__........nnn nse sstisicnnemnnne 77, 979 
Vehicle hire_..-...--~.-----.--~~~--------~--~-------------- 9, 335 
Rent___......-..--—- ~~~. > - ----- ---=------=---- === 130, 48 
Communications. ooo ss ec ienio itso ceeeenwnnnn anne 6, 111 
OE a 36, 588 
OC TINE ROR an int eicimcimgaipeninkammie 7, 95 


Treasury Department: 
Excise taxes collected on shipments to U.S. mainland : 


SR sic a ck ek ee ei lhaned eee dared 19, 638, 000 
OD aie senittrntecnin eatin ll llitan bctiiligectihis ick ina pesttiels nampa ce eaaniee 1, 392, 00 
TC AC a ser ccccnrticeceeses tees ngennigienen (131, 000) 
Customs duties collected on imports into Puerto Rico, after 
deduction of administrative costs.__..........-..-.---.--~- 6, 425, 000 


Old-age, survivors and disability insurance benefits (paid from 
Treasury trust fund—benefits administered and estimated 








PD ciechdedatcachichibchahsicl cnt teases onameienain ail 29, 000, 000 
CN aac aah telco as ix cd accede mea mca tnsnldeairgheanimicisiaimiated ben iabcian dnckcnisepattacaeate 76, 557, 733 
6. COLLECTIONS BY FEDERAL OFFICERS OR RECEIPTS (AS SPECIFIED IN 
REQUEST) 
Post Office Department : * 
Stamps, post cards, envelopes, ete_.............--...-------. $3, 529, 195 
TESOOROG - DORTEUG— oan ac cccnccececconndnnoontibieeecL sey 1, 485, 904 
PCIRRE DOWB SG a5 ccnaiccc cm admn cma mbledidistbemnenitaitbindvnidsth 17, 015 
PErORit MG TOVOUNCS <n cece ceased d eden dei sds 97, 501 
ener 6nGer CCG = sca css caccccceacewnwsdlidiviblinddlnaits 431, 150 
WOU SON sas cc creek eel ln dees bined cei tbe an ielARAS! 244, 964 
meeracory Died’ Mine.. oo es a ed lea 626 
I arene eshte eT SO ae, LOL esas 6, 808 
Treasury Department: 
Corporation income and profits taxes “_........-._.____.____ 19, 000 
Individual income tax not withheld ™__.____________________ 2, 443, 000 
Withheld income tax and old-age and disability insurance 
Sn {220 ns nek ae niinainmmibedikamenninnaaiininiemianmeiiaidl 19, 455, 000 
Other old-age and disability insurance ™_....-....._...--._L. 6, 200, 000 
Adcohol tien 7220225. Ua iia) 30. ir bee ety 19, 638, 000 
OND SH oon cc cenndnabodntnwenenmmbidudinliasilibed 1, 392, 00 
Miecine ti Gil wilgnes ci z0s ee ee 2, 418, 000 
salina tet a dentncaicenetethdlthsninen inte nsienenieieninipiasenananiihteinsibliaiinsicebliiaindiaia 8, 680, 000 
Sa tiiricanne ended tnntenanine diese eadnciinabiidiiniaien talisman 66, 058, 248 


See footnotes on p. 801. 
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ye expenses are paid out of old-age and survivors insurance and disability 
1 Lee re unde administered by the Treasury Department. 
-. ditures exclude contributions by Puerto Rico. 
s Bxpenditures are for fiscal year 1958. 
4[ncludes funds for Alcohol and Tobaeco Tax Unit paid out of receipts from excise 


taxes. . . . 9 
lue of commodities distributed, $434,722. 
ee ico te eligible to share in the program like the States, but received no funds 


1959. 2 . ; 

7 yrogram to Puerto Rico is discretionary. To date no need for extension 

gy oy a No estimate is feasible as to what payments might be made if 

y oxtended. 

FG corto Rico is considered a State under programs for constructing and operating schools 

federally affected areas, but it receives no payments because it has no local educational 

in es. The Federal Government does, however, conduct school programs directly on 

Federal installations and the amounts shown are those provided by the Office of Education 

tog once Prices IL] and V of the Defense Pducation Act allotments are now made to Puerto 

Rico on the basis of need rather than by the formulas applicable to States. The amounts 

shown in the chart are those portions of Puerto Rico's allotment actually expended in 
view of the Commonwealth’s matching funds. 

% Puerto Rico is oe for eens as a State, but its educational agency does not 

s 0 aw tor grants. 
meet requirerico did not utilize any of its 1959 grant in this area. It was allotted $600,000 
under current law; as a State it would have been allotted $350,230. 

2Not included are receipts which go into trust funds for eventual repayment. Those 
are receipts from sale of savings stamps ($793,605) and money orders ($43,670,604) and 

stal savings deposits ($1,576,915). 

*’ Income taxes now payable represent taxes on income received by residents from sources 
outside Puerto Rico plus liabilities incurred before moving to Puerto Rico. 

“The bulk of present collections are old-age, survivors, and disability insurance taxes. 
HEW estimates such taxes equaled $19,300,000. 

% That portion of old-age and disability insurance tax collections which comes from 
Commonwealth and local government employers and employees is paid into the Treasury 
Department’s trust funds through the Federal Reserve Bank of New York rather than 
through internal revenue operations. Y 

% Cyrrently, excise taxes are collected only on shipments to the U.S. mainland. Puerto 
Rico imposes excise taxes on items consumed in the Commonwealth. 


Estapo LIBRE ASOCIADO DE PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENTO DE INSTRUCCION PUBLICA, 
OFICINA DEL SUPERINTENDENTE DE ESCUELAS, 

San German, P.R. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED BY HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN IN THE PUBLIC 
Hearings HELD IN SAN GERMAN, P.R., DECEMBER 9, 1960, CONCERNING SCHOOL 
MorTALITY 


Following we are intending to give an idea concerning the mortality in the 
school district of San German, P.R. To that effect, we have used the group 
of first-grade children who started in the year 1947-48 and the group of students 
who completed the senior high school (12th grade) in the year 1958—59. 

This information, however, is not quite accurate and reliable for it does not 
consider pupils transferred to the United States and other school districts and 
those who were not promoted on account of unsatisfactory work accomplished. 
For final conclusions in a study of the school mortality, said factors, we believe, 


should be carefully considered. Percents advanced in this information are 
thus estimated. 


School mortality in San German during the period, 1948-59 


A. Number of children who started the 1st grade in the year 1947-48____ 999 
B. Number of pupils who graduated in 1952-53 from the 6th grade ele- 
ION 5 LLL Ses See UU ee ite ate bck 492 


There is a difference of 507 children between the 1st grade 
pupils who started in the 1st grade in 1948 and those who gradu- 
ated in 1953. This number, thus, represents approximately 50.T 
percent mortality for the elementary school (grades 1 to 6). 
©. Number of students who graduated from the junior high school (9th 
NY Sah, eS tate a ey ol el ee tees That ot lese E 284 
There is a difference of 715 children between the 1st grade pupils 
who started in 1948 and those who graduated from the junior 
high school in 1956. This number represents approximately 71.5 
percent mortality in the junior high school level. 
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D. Number of students who graduated from the senior high school (12th 


eres) i 1000... oon eee eee ee eta eee, ee ae 15 ! 


There is a difference of 848 students between the 999 1st graders 
who started in 1948 and the number of pupils who graduated from 
the senior high school in 1959. The school mortality for this 
group of children who started in 1947-48 is, approximately 
84.8 percent. 

E. Summary: 
Number of children who started in the 1st grade in the year 


Bee so Bal has bt oven re nel 9049 
Number of children who graduated from the elementary school 

RD hates dal ein ciesh once eanetign sitenemnigee mnt —tee p amnrreemecage 499 
Number of children who graduated from the junior high school 

ee er een anaemia nts ta diene ae 284 
Number of children who graduated from the senior high school 

i THO. FORE LUO nic dS oneness ae 15 


F. Marto Miman, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1960, 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALIL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Department of Justice concerning the bill (H.R. 9234) to provide for amend. 
ments to the compact between the people of Puerto Rico and the Unita 
States. H.R. 9234 appears to be a revision of H.R. 5926, both bills having been 
introduced by Dr. Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

The preamble of H.R. 9234 indicates that one of its purposes is “to clarify, 
develop, and perfect” the “terms” of the existing compact between the Unite 
States and Puerto Rico. Sections 1 and 2 of the bill would accomplish this 


objective by repealing the existing Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act (the | 


act of March 2, 1917, 39 Stat. 951, as amended by the act of July 3, 1950, 64 
Stat. 319) and replacing it with the “Articles of Permanent Association of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the United States.” The proposed “Artice 
of Permanent Association” deal with a wide range of legal, economic, ani 
governmental relationships between the United States and Puerto Rico, 

This report will comment upon certain features of the bill, particularly its 
possible impact upon prior Federal laws affecting Puerto Rico and laws @- 
acted by Congress in the future with respect to Puerto Rico and the powers of 
the government of Puerto Rico in relation to those of the Federal Government 
Technical matters which might affect the operations of the Department o 
Justice will also be commented upon. To make these problems more meaning 
ful a somewhat detailed discussion of the background of the bill appears t 
be appropriate. 

1. Background.—At the termination of the Spanish-American War, Spail 
ceded Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands to the United States. Article IX 
of the Treaty of Paris (30 Stat. 1754) provided that— 

“The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the tert 
tories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Congress’ 

Puerto Rico and the Philippines represented a new and difficult problem for 
the United States. These areas differed from the territories contiguous to th 
United States, which were generally regarded as being in a preliminary stage 
on the road to statehood. The islands had long been populated by peoples 
a cultural background different from that predominating in the United State 
and with very different economic, political, and social problems. Treatment 0! 


these new acquisitions as part of the United States for all purposes would hav | 


caused substantial problems both for this country and for the islands ther 
selves. In the insular cases* the Supreme Court developed a formula whic 


1 DeLima y. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 1 (1901) ; Dooley v. United States, 182 U.S. 222 (1901) 
Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 244 (1901). 
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. » adjustments possible. It devised the concept of “unincor- 
made Se etanles oa which Puete Rico and the Philippines fell. An in- 
porat ted territory is regarded as having potentialities of statehood and the 
+ Constitution is fully applicable to it. An unincorporated territory is 
U.S. ht of as a future State, and “only some essentials, withal unde- 
not 7 Constitution” extend to an unincorporated territory (Granville- 
fined, aa Granville-Smith, 349 U.S. 1, 5 (1955)). What those essentials are 
Smith V. r been enumerated. The fifth amendment requirement of indictment 
have ep tery (Ocampo v. United States, 234 U.S. 91 (1914)) and the sixth 
by eant guaranty of trial by jury are inapplicable (Balzac v. Puerto Rico, 
ean 298 (1922) ). The uniformity provision of article 1, section 8, clause 1, 
28 eg inapplicable (Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U.S. 244 (1901) ). 
a4 the outset, only limited powers with respect to self-government were con- 
f oe upon Puerto Rico. Under the Foraker Act of 1900 (31 Stat. 77), the Gov- 
7 the upper house of the legislative assembly, all justices of the supreme 
pe and many other important officials were Presidential appointees. Con- 
a 3 reserved the right to annul all laws of the Puerto Rican Legislature, and 
the Governor also had a veto power. Puerto Ricans were not made citizens of 
os: thet, Puerto Rico was an unincorporated territory, and therefore 
not subject to the uniformity provision of the Constitution, permitted the 
Foraker Act to make the Federal revenue laws inapplicable to the territory and 
to provide that customs duties collected in Puerto Rico were to be deposited in 
the insular treasury. These provisions are still in effect. co aN A 

The Organic Act (popularly known as the Jones Act) of 1917 (39 Stat. 951) 
represented some progress toward self-government. It granted U.S. citizenship 
to Puerto Ricans, enacted a bill of rights for Puerto Rico, extended popular elee- 
tion to the upper house of the legislative assembly, and authorized the Governor 
to appoint all department heads other than the attorney general and the com- 
missioner of education. However, Congress retained the power to annul acts 
of the Puerto Rican Legislature. The Governor also retained the power to veto 
such acts, his veto being subject to review by the President if the legislature 
should override it. In 1947, the act was amended so as to authorize election 
of the Governor and to permit the Governor to appoint all executive officers 
except the auditor and justices of the Puerto Rico Supreme Court (61 Stat. 
770). It may be seen from the foregoing that while greater authority with re 
spect to self-government was progressively conferred on Puerto Rico, the basic 
elements of U.S. control were always maintained, and there was no question that 
Puerto Rico was a territory within the meaning of the territorial clause of the 
U.S. Constitution? (Kopal v. Bingham, 211 U.S. 468 (1909)); Cases v. United 
States, 181 F. 2d 916, 923 (C.A. 1, 1942); N.L.R.B. v. Gonzalez Padin Co., 
161 F. 2d 353 (C.A. 1, 1957)). Congress, therefore, had plenary authority to 
“make all needful rules and regulations respecting’ Puerto Rico. 

The act of July 3, 1950 (64 Stat. 319), popularly known as Public Law 600, 
marked a substantial move forward toward self-government. Section 1 of the 
act fully recognized “the principle of government by consent” and stated that 
Public Law 600 “is now adopted in the nature of a compact so that the people 
of Puerto Rico may organize a government pursuant to a constitution of their 
own adoption.” Section 2 provided that Public Law 600 was to be presented to 
the voters of Puerto Rico for acceptance or rejection in a referendum. It au- 
thorized the Legislature of Puerto Rico to draft a constitution for the island if 
the act should be approved in the referendum and required only that the con- 
stitution “shall provide a republican form of government and shall include a bill 
of rights.” Section 3 authorized the President to transmit the constitution, upon 
its adoption by the people of Puerto Rico, to the Congress if he found that the 
consitution conformed ‘with the applicable provisions of this act and the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” It provided that the constitution was to become 
effective in accordance with its terms upon approval by Congress. Section 5 
provided for the repeal of enumerated sections of the Jones Act as of the time 
that the constitution should become effective. Those sections largely dealt with 
the internal government of Puerto Rico. Except for a provision requiring that 


* Art. IV, sec. 3, clause 2, which provides : 
a ‘The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules and Regula- 
ons respecting the Territory 


or other Property belonging to the United States: and 
sothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State.” 


49511—60—__52 
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the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens of the United States be 

spected in Puerto Rico as though it were a State, section 2 of the Jones a 
providing a bill of rights, was among the sections repealed. Section 4 of Publi 
Law 600 provided for the continuance in force and effect of the unrepealeq sa 
tions of the Jones Act which was thereafter to be cited as the “Puerto Rj ‘ 
Federal Relations Act.” _ 

On June 4, 1951, the voters of Puerto Rico accepted Public Law 600 by a larg 
majority. Thereafter a constitutional convention was called and a constitutig, 
drafted. Article I, section I, states that “The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico : 
hereby constituted.” The constitution was also submitted to a popular referen 
dum which approved it by a large majority on March 3, 1952. The constitution 
was approved by the President and, conditionally, by Congress in the ae of 
July 3, 1952, popularly known as Public Law 447 (66 Stat. 327). However Con. 
gress expressly excepted from its approval one section of the constitution whieh 
was based on the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. It conditioneg its 
approval of another section on the addition of language expressly preserving Dri: 
vate school education. It conditioned its approval of the section relating to future 
amendments on the addition of language requiring such amendments to be con- 
sistent with the applicable provisions of the U.S. Constitution, the Puerto Rieap 
Federal Relations Act, Public Laws 600 and 447. Finally, it provided that the 
Puerto Rican constitution was to become effective upon acceptance by the Puerto 
Rican Constitutional Convention of “the conditions of approval herein con- 
tained.” These conditions were accepted by the convention on July 10, 1959. 

Public Law 600 described itself as being “in the nature of a compact” and 
Public Law 447 referred to the earlier statute as having been “adopted by the 
Congress as a compact with the people of Puerto Rico.” Congress did not ing. 
cate what meaning it intended to attribute to the term “compact.” Generally 
the term has been regarded as similar in meaning to an agreement or a contrac 
(Biddle v. Green, 8 Wheat. 1, 90 (1825)). As used in the context of a particular 
bill, however, the word “compact” is capable of such diverse meanings that it 
does not in itself aid in interpretation. (See Virginia v. Tennessee, 148 U.S, 5% 
517-519 (1893); 1 “Story on the Constitution,” sec. 323, p. 232 (Bigelow od 
1891).) Whatever general meaning may be attributed to the word “compact,” 
the effect resulting from its use in Public Laws 600 and 447 may be determined 
only by examining the intent of Congress in entering into it. Two general 
theories have been advanced as to this intent of Congress. 

One general theory is that the compact involved no more than an agreement 
on the part of Congress to repeal most of those portions of the Jones Act whic 
dealt with the internal government of Puerto Rico if the Puerto Rican people so 
desired and adopted a constitution, satisfactory to Congress, which would re 
place the repealed sections. The compact, under this theory, was intended to 
effectuate a further extension of self-government and expressed a general and 
nonspecific intention on the part of Congress not to legislate with respect to the 


internal affairs of Puerto Rico in the future: however, Congress has plenary | 
] 


authority so to legislate under the territorial clause of the U.S. Constitution and 
the compact was not intended to effectuate a total or partial divestiture of that 
authority. Under this view, although Public Law 600 repealed the provisions 
of the Jones Act permitting Congress to nullify acts of the Puerto Rican Legis 
lature, as a constitutional matter the power still exists. Similarly, according 
to this theory, any subsequent act of Congress would have an overriding effect 
upon inconsistent provisions of the compact or of Puerto Rican legislation. Under 
this interpretation, Congress is barred by nothing other than its own exercise 
of self-restraint and respect for the principles of self-government from effe- 
tively enacting legislation governing the internal affairs of Puerto Rico or even 
from abrogating the constitution and replacing it with laws of the United States. 
The thrust of this view is that, while Congress may have thought it should 
exercise its powers with great restraint, it did not intend to effectuate a perma- 
nent abdication of any part of its constitutional powers. <A review of the legisla- 
tive history of Public Laws 600 and 447 may lend support to this view of what 
Congress believed it was accomplishing when it enacted the legislation.‘ 


3 For expressions of this general point of view, see Helfeld, “Congressional Intent and 
Attitude Toward Public Law 600 and the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico,” 21 Revista Juridica de la Universidad de Puerto Rico 255 (1952); Nader, “Com 
monwealth Status of Puerto Rica,” Harvard Law Record, Dec. 13, 1956, p. 1. 

‘ For an exhaustive discussion of the legislative history, see Helfeld op. cit., supra, 
ootnote 3. 
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The opposing theory is that the compact was actually an agreement which 
created mutual obligations and rights capable of being enforced, and was con- 
sidered as such by the parties. { nder this view Congress has agreed that hence- 
forth Puerto Rico will govern its internal affairs under its own constitution, 
United States-Puerto Rican relations are to be governed by the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act, or at least by its general principles, and, without the 
consent of Puerto Rico, Congress no longer has authority to enact legislation 
affecting Puerto Rico inconsistent with this general scheme. It would follow 
from this view that Congress has divested itself of at least part of its authority 
to govern Puerto Rico under the territorial clause or has limited that: authority 
permanently.” ; : 5 Pa oa 

The effect of the grant of self-gov ernment in Public Laws 600 and 447 has been 
the subject of proceedings before the United Nations. — Article 73(e) of the 
United Nations Charter requires member states to submit information relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions in non-self-governing territories. 
In 1953 the United States notified the United Nations that it would cease sub- 
mitting such information with respect to Puerto Rico. This was accomplished 
ina memorandum of the nited States ‘ transmitted through Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. U.S. representative to the United Nations, which stated: 

“By the various actions taken by the Congress and the people of Puerto Rico, 
Congress has agreed that Puerto Rico shall have, under that constitution, free- 
dom from control or interefrence by the Congress in respect of internal govern- 
ment and administration, subject only to compliance with applicable provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act and the acts 
of Congress authorizing and approving the constitution, as may be interpreted 
by judicial decision. Those laws which directed or authorized interference with 
matters of local government by the Federal Government have been repealed.” 

It was not necessary for the United Nations General Assembly to determine 
the issue of irrevocability of the grant, nor was it, in the view of the United 
States, within the competency of the General Assembly to do so. The memo- 
randum of the United States did not touch upon that issue. Nevertheless, a state- 
ment was made on the subject in the Committee on Information From Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and certain states, largely Communist and Communist-in- 
fluenced, raised the question in debate before the Fourth Committee and before 
the General Assembly, whether, by reason of the possibility that Congress con- 
tinued to have the power to revoke the grant of self-government to Puerto Rico, 
self-governing status actually existed. To this contention the U.S. representa- 
tives responded with several statements, of which the following is typical: 

“The present status of Puerto Rico is that of a people with a constitution of 
their own adoption, stemming from their own authority, which only they can 
alter or amend. The relationships previously established also by a law of the 
Congress, which only Congress could amend, have now become provisions of a 
compact of a bilateral nature whose terms may be changed only by common 
consent.” ° 


‘For an expression of this point of view, see Mora v. Torres, 113 F. supp. 309 (D.P.R. 
1953) (dictum). 

‘This view is said to derive support from the fact that two statutes passed by Con- 
gress since 1952 made their application to Puerto Rico conditional upon the consent of 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico. The statutes are sec. 109 of the Narcotic Control Act 
(70 Stat. 572, 26 U.S.C. (supp. V) 4774) and sec. 5314(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 as enacted by the Excise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1376, 26 
USCA 5314). This action is equally consistent with two explanations. Congress may 
have felt that such consent was required under the terms of the compact. On the other 
hand, it is just as plausible to argue that Congress inserted the consent clauses merely 
as a matter of courtesy. In this connection, it should also be noted that Congress has 
taken action which may be said to affect the compact without requesting Puerto Rico’s 
consent. It has in terms amended sec. 9 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act with- 
out obtaining such consent (Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 
427, 48 U.S.C. (supp. V) 734). This change may have been of a purely formal and 
technical nature. However, Congress also extended the estate and gift tax provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code to certain residents of Puerto Rico unilaterally (Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, secs. 2208 and 2501, as added by sec. 102 of Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1674, 26 U.S.C.A. 2208, 2501)). 

728 Department of State Bulletin, pp. 584-588 (Apr. 20, 1953). 

*See Res. 742 (VIII) of the General Assembly, Nov. 27, 1953, GAOR, VIT. vol. V, 
supp. No..17 (A/2630), pp. 21-23; Res. 748 (VIII) of General Assembly, Nov. 27, 1953, 
GAOR, VIII, supp. No. 17 (A/2630), pp. 25—26. 

*Statement of Hon. Frances P. Bolton, U.S. Representative on the Committee on In- 
formation From Non-Self-Governing Territories, H. Rept. No. 1695, 838d Cong., 2d sess., 
Dp. 241. See also statement of Mr. Mason Sears, U.S. Representative on the Fourth 
Committee; U.S. mission to the United Nations, Press Release No. 1741, Aug. 28, 1953; 
ue statement of Dr. Antonio Fernés-Isern, Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and 


1.8. Special Representative to the United Nations, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
Press Release No. 1791, Oct. 29, 1953. 
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The courts have not thus far definitively determined the question of whethe, | 
Public Laws 600 and 447 have resulted in a permanent divestiture by Congresg 
of its authority under the territorial clause of the U.S. Constitution. Althongh | 
judges of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico acting temporarily by d 
as judges of the District Court of Puerto Rico have in dicta commneaitl w 
the ultimate effect of the compact, the Court of Appeals for the First Cireyj, 
which reviews decisions of the district court and the Supreme Court of Puerty 
Rico, has so far avoided discussion of these issues. For example, in Morg y 
Mejias (206 F. 2d 377 (C.A. 1, 1953) ), affirming Mora v. Torres (113 F, Supp. 
309 (D.P.R. 1953) ), the court of appeals affirmed, on the narrow ground thg 
there was no showing that the order was clearly confiscatory or arbitrary, a 
holding of the district court which declined to issue an injunction against ¢. 
forcement of a local price control order. In the district court, however, the 
Honorable Benjamin Ortiz, justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, get) 
temporarily by designation as judge of the U.S. District Court for Puerto Rig 
had also commented upon the status of Puerto Rico. Judge Ortiz stated thy 
“neither the Congress of the United States nor the people of Puerto Rico egy 
unilaterally amend Public Law 600 nor the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Ag 
without the consent and approval of the other party to the compact. * * *” (13 
F. Supp. at 313) ; and “that Puerto Rico is no longer a dependency nor a tery. 
torial possession of the United States” (id. at 314). 

It has been argued that the First Circuit Court of Appeals in Figueroa y 
People of Puerto Rico (232 F. 2d 615 (1st Cir., 1956) ) impliedly recognized that 
a special status was conferred upon Puerto Rico by the compact when it stated 
at page 620: 

“The answer to appellant’s contention is that the constitution of the Qom. 
monwealth is not just another Organic Act of the Congress. We find no reason 
to impute to the Congress the perpetration of such a monumental hoax. Public 
Law 600 offered to the people of Puerto Rico a ‘compact’ under which, if the 
people accepted it, as they did, they were authorized to ‘organize a government 
pursuant to a constitution of their own adoption.’ ” 

This statement was made, however, in overruling appellant’s contention that 
the first circuit had jurisdiction to review the holding of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico with respect to the right to jury trial under the Puerto Rican con. 
stitution because this constitution was a law of the United States within ® 
U.S.C. 1293. The court of appeals merely concluded that the constitution of 
Puerto Rico, although approved by Congress, was not a law of the United States 
Thus, the decision when fairly read would not purport to deal with fundamental 
questions relating to the status of Puerto Rico. 

Nor has the permanent judge sitting in the U.S. District Court for Puerto Ric 
found it necessary to resolve the basic question of the status of Puerto Rico. In 
United States v. Figueroa Rios (140 F. Supp. 376 (D.P.R., 1956) ) the district 
court judge held that the Federal Firearms Act (15 U.S.C. 901, 902) was inappli- 
cable to the transportation of firearms within Puerto Rico. The opinion expressly 
stated that nothing contained therein should be understood as deciding that 
Congress could or did renounce its powers under the territorial clause or that 
Puerto Rico is no longer a territory within the meaning of the clause (id. at 382). 
The holding was based on the view that section 9 of the Puerto Rican Federal 
Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 734), interpreted in light of the compact, now operates 
to make certain prior enacted Federal statutes, so far as matters of purely local 
concern to Puerto Rico are involved, “locally inapplicable” to Puerto Rieo, Sim- 
ilarly, in Trigo Bros. v. Davis (159 F. Supp. 841 (D.P.R. 1958) ), the district judge 
held regulations issued under the Federal Alcohol Administration Act (27 U.S. 
201 et seq.) inapplicable to wine bottled in Puerto Rico for sale, distribution, or 
consumption in Puerto Rico. The First Circuit Court of Appeals has even 
avoided ruling on this view and reversed the Trigo case on grounds not here 
relevant Davis v. Trigo Bros. Packing corp. (266 F. 2d 174 (1st Cir., 1959)). B 
Dario Sanchez v. United States (256 F. 2d 73, 74 (1st Cir., 1958)), the court 


1A somewhat similar position was taken by Acting Federal Judge A. Cecil Snyder, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, sitting temporarily by designation, in 
Cosentino vy. International Longshoremen’s Ass’n Etc., 126 a Supp. 420, 422 (D.P.B. 
1954). In that case the judge stated that “I am satisfied that Puerto Rico is no longer 
a territory in the sense that the term is used in the Constitution and the cases.” Hov- 
ever, he also stated in the same opinion that “I don’t propose to be bound by them [the 
statements he had made] in any other place or in this place in any other case. 
7 oo on dicta, and spoken orally, although after many months of deliberation and 
study.” 
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stated that because Puerto Rico clearly had manifested consent to the use of the 
taxing power by Congress to make Criminal local transactions in marihuana, it 
need not decide whether Congress action was inconsistent with the compact. 
In general, the first circuit has been extremely reluctant to hold that Public 
Law 600 has repealed any existing statutes by implication. (See Marquez vy. 
Aviles, 252 F. 2d 715 (1958) (review of decisions of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico by the first circuit) ; Moreno Rios v. United States, 256 F. 2d 68 (1958) (au- 
thority of President to designate justices of Puerto Rican Supreme Court to sit 
as district judges in the U.S. district courts of Puerto Rico) .) 

It may also be noted that the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit has 
stated that Public Law 600 was not intended to affect the status of Puerto Rico 
as a territory (Detres v. Lions Building Corporation, 234 F. 2d 596, 597-600 
(C.A. 7, 1956)). In that case the court held that Puerto Rico was a territory 
within the meaning of 28 U.S.C. 1332. That section authorizes suits in Federal 
courts between “citizens of different States” and defines the word “States” to 
include “the Territories, * * *.” 

2. The general structure of the bill—Section 4 of Public Law 600 continued 
the Jones Act in effect (except the sections of that act repealed by sec. 5 of 
Public Law 600) and redesignated it as the “Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act.” Section 1 of the bill would delete all of the existing language from section 
4of Public Law 600 and substitute the following : 

“Sec. 4. The relationships of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the 
United States shall be subject to the following provisions, which shall be known 
and cited as the ‘Articles of Permanent Association of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico with the United States.’ ” 

There would follow 16 provisions, each designated as a separate article and 
dealing with a specific subject, such as taxation, art. III), commerce, trade, and 
eustoms (art. IV), citizenship (art. V), ete. Some of these articles are discussed 
in greater detail below. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide that “‘[t]he compact between the United 
States and the people of Puerto Rico is hereby further amended” by deleting 
the present language of section 5 of Public Law 600 and adding new language 
which would expressly repeal existing provisions of the Foraker and Jones Acts 
(now redesignated as the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act) “and all laws 
or parts of law inconsistent with any of the provisions of this Act or of the 
compact; * * *.” However, the new language of section 5 would continue to 
bind Puerto Rico to the limitations upon its public indebtedness set forth in 
section 3 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act until it amends its con- 
stitution to adopt such limitations. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide that, after it is enacted by Congress, it shall 
become effective when approved by a majority of voters in a referendum to be 
held in Puerto Rico in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth and 
upon proclamation by the President after receipt by him of a certification by 
the Governor of the results of the referendum. 

3. Impact upon laws of Congress enacted in the past.—Article XV of the bill 
would provide that nothing in the articles of association shall affect the validity 
or applicability of laws of Congress enacted in the past which are in conflict 
with the articles of association but to which Puerto Rico has given its express 
consent. So far as is known, this would affect only the two statutes referred to 
above.” The impact of the proposed legislation upon statutes enacted in the 
past to which Puerto Rico has not expressly assented would be governed by 
section 2 and article IX(b). The appropriate interpretation of these provisions 
read together presents a problem which may require clarification. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide for the repeal of “all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with any of the provisions of” Public Law 600 “or of the compact.” 
However. article IX(b) would provide that— 

“(b) Statutory laws of the United States heretofore enacted, insofar as they 
are consistent with this compact and are otherwise applicable, shall have force 
and effect in respect of Puerto Rico to the extent that they could be applied if 
Puerto Rico were a member State of the Federal Union.” 

The two provisions may raise the question whether any particular statute 
enacted in the past which affects Puerto Rico, but to which Puerto Rico has 
not assented, is to be regarded as repealed, or at least repealed so far as its 
impact upon Puerto Rico is concerned, or whether it is to be regarded as ap- 





1 Bee footnote 6, supra. 
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plicable to Puerto Rico “to the extent that” it “could be applied if Puerto Rigg 
were a member State of the Federal Union.” As noted above, in the past the 
Federal Firearms Act (15 U.S.C. 901, 903) was regarded as applicable to the 
transportation of firearms within Puerto Rico, and the Federal Alcohol Adminis 
tration Act (27 U.S.C. 201, et seq.) was applicable to wine bottled in Puerty 
Rico for sale, distribution, and consumption there. However, in United State 
v. Figueroa Rios (140 F. Supp. 376 (D.P.R., 1956) ) and in Trigo Bros, y, Davis 
(159 F. Supp. 841 (D.P.R., 1958) ), reversed on other grounds, Davis y, Trigo 
Bros. Packing Corp. (266 F. 2d 174 (C.A. 1, 1959) ), the court held these Statutes 
inapplicable to purely local activities—that is, to activities so local in bature 
as not ordinarily to be regarded as affected by a Federal regulation of interstat, 
commerce. 

The language of article [IX(b) would apparently codify the principle of thes 
holdings by making the statutes involved inapplicable to wholly local activities 
but would permit their continued applicability to activities involving Puerty 
Rico and the States or foreign nations. Conceivably, the provision for repeal 
“of all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with” Public Law 600 or the compac¢ 
is intended merely to provide for a limited repeal to further effectuate the intent 
of article IX(b). However, section 2 may raise the question whether its intent 
is to go further, i.e., to repeal those statutes insofar as they have any effe¢ 
whatsoever upon Puerto Rico and therefore to provide that they would have no 
impact on, for example, shipments of firearms from Puerto Rico to States or to 
foreign nations. This question might be clarified. If the intent of the bill ig tp 
treat Puerto Rico like a State so far as the impact of general Federal legislation 
enacted in the past is concerned, it might be appropriate to eliminate the lap 
guage of section 2 here discussed. 

Independent of the doubt it casts upon the interpretation of article IX(b), 
the general repealer contained in section 2 raises substantial questiong ag to 
exactly what its impact will be. For example, in 1958, amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code extended the estate and gift tax provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code to certain residents of Puerto Rico without its consent# 
It is unclear whether section 2 intends to repeal this legislation vr not. Other 
legislation of which we are unaware may also be affected. Accordingly, it is 
recommended either that consideration be given to eliminating the general repeal 


language of section 2 from the bill entirely or that it be replaced by language 


further itemizing what specific legislation is intended to be repealed, 

4. The authority of Congress to legislate with respect to Puerto Rico in th 
future.—The bill would attempt to establish a general scheme whereby Congress 
could, with certain exceptions described hereafter, legislate with respect to 
Puerto Rico on all matters about which it legislates with respect to the States, 
As to matters about which it could not legislate with respect to States, under 
the bill Congress would follow a procedure of obtaining the consent of Puerto 
Rico to such legislation. 

The authority of Congress to legislate with respect to Puerto Rice in the 
future would largely be governed by article IX. Article IX(c) provides that 
any law enacted by Congress in the future shall not be deemed applicable with 
respect to Puerto Rico unless it makes specific “reference to Puerto Rico or to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by name.” Article [IX (a) would provide that 
the Federal Government may exercise the same powers in respect to Puerto Rico 
that it has in respect of the States, but that any law respecting Puerto Ric 
which could not be enacted with respect to the States would be applicable only 


upon its acceptance by Puerto Rico. Article [IX(a), however, excepts from the , 


general scheme some of the provisions in articles III and IV of the bill. 

Article III deals with various tax matters, including the retention of the 
present system under which residents of Puerto Rico are not taxed by the 
United States upon income earned within Puerto Rico. 

Article IV deals with customs and matters relating to trade and commerce 
It would retain the existing provisions of law providing that tariffs, customs, 
and duties collected in Puerto Rico shall be paid into the Commonwealth 
treasury. 

Article XVI would make some of the limitations on the power of Congress to 
legislate with respect to Puerto Rico, contained in articles III and IV and 
relating to tax and customs matters, temporary in nature. This article would 
provide for the termination by Congress of several subsections of articles Il 


11 See footnote 6, supra. 
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and IV at such time as the per capita income of Puerto Rico equaled that of any 
State.” Whether or not it is desirable for Congress to establish this tax and 
customs relationship with Puerto Rico is a question on which the Department of 
Justice defers to the Department of the Treasury. 

5. The effect of the amendments to the compact.—In addition to the scheme 
described in articles III, IV, LX, and XVI, with respect to the power of Oon- 
ress to enact legislation affecting Puerto Rico in the future, it may be con- 
tended that the provisions of the bill as a whole, once enacted, may not be 
amended without the consent of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. This con- 
tention would follow from the theory, discussed above, of the effect of the compact 
in Public Law 600. The proponents of that theory might argue that since the 
compact Was irrevocable, so too are the amendments contained in this proposed 
pill. It might also be contended that this theory is strengthened by certain pro- 
yisions of the bill, including the preamble, which states that it is “to clarify, 
develop, and perfect its terms so as better to achieve fulfillment of its purposes, 
and section 1 of the bill, which indicates that the basic relationship between 
the United States and Puerto Rico shall be based upon the “Articles of Perma- 
nent Association of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with the United States.” 

It would follow from these contentions that the limitations in the bill on the 
powers of Congress in certain respects go beyond those stated in article IX. 
For example, article V deals with citizenship problems; article XIII, with the 
jurisdictions and proceedings of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico; and article XIV, with the direct review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States of judgments and decrees of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. Obviously, in the exercise of powers which would be effective if exercised 
with respect to the States, Congress may legislate as to such matters. However, 
if the compact were construed to prevent Congress from amending it unilaterally, 
Congress would be limited in its legislative authority over some matters about 
which it may legislate with respect to the States. 

To the extent that the bill may attempt to limit the power of Congress to 
legislate with respect to Puerto Rico in the future a question of constitutional 
law would be raised. This question would be whether without a grant of state- 
hood or independence Congress could permanently dispose of part of its powers 
to legislate with respect to Puerto Rico under the territorial clause of the Con- 
stitution while retaining the balance of that power. The part retained would be 
the basis for legislating with respect to Puerto Rico to the extent the bill allows. 

No case has been found in which the courts have passed on the question whether 
Congress may permanently divest itself of some powers under the territorial 
clause, yet retain other powers under that clause. Nor have any cases been 
found discussing the question in dictum. It is true that authority exists for the 
view that Congress has plenary authority over the territories and may at any time 
alter, revoke, or revise a grant of legislative authority to a territory (Hornbuckle 
v. Toombs, 85 U.S. 648, 655, 656-657 (1873) ; National Bank v. County of Yankton, 
101 U.S. 129, 133 (1879) ; Harris v. Boreham, 233 F. 2d 110, 113-114 (C.A. 3, 1956) : 
see also District of Columbia v. John R. Thompson Co., Inc., 346 U.S. 101, 106 
(1953) ). However, these cases deal with the effect of a congressional delega- 
tion of power to a territorial government and stand for the proposition that any 
such delegation may be modified or withdrawn. None deal with a clear and 
unequivocal attempt of Congress to effectuate a permanent divestiture, rather 
than a delegation, of part of its authority under the territorial clause. Similarly, 
general language which may be contended to support either view may be found 
in the cases dealing with the legal problems attendant to the grant of independ- 
ence to the Philippine Islands. (Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United States, 301 U.S. 
308, 319 (19387) ; Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt, 324 U.S. 652, 675 (1945)). But 
these cases deal with the present impact of a future grant of independence, not 
with an attempt to effectuate a permanent partial divestiture of plenary powers. 

The constitutional question also has been presented in terms of whether, if 
it so desires, one Congress can bind future Congresses in perpetuity. The gen- 





4 Conceivably the impact of art. XVI would be to leave Congress free to legislate as it 
deems appropriate with respect to the subject matter of the provisions of arts. III and IV 
referred to in art. XVI at such time as Puerto Rico attains the required per capita income. 
On the other hand, it may be argued from its language that art. XVI is not intended to 
confer upon Congress’ authority to revise the existing tax and customs relationship 
unilaterally at that time; that if new customs and tax relations are to be established, 
Congress would only be authorized to consider proposals for revision “as may then be 
made by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico” or other proposals which would have to be 
submitted to a plebiscite of the people of Puerto Rico before they could become effective. 
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eral rule is that one Congress cannot abridge the powers of succeeding Cop. 
gresses and that a succeeding Congress is competent to repeal any act that a 
former Congress was competent to pass. However, in at least two situations 
Congress can take action which cannot be undone by succeeding Congregges 
Congress in effect makes a permanent disposition of sovereignty whenever j, 
makes a territory a State, and whenever it grants a territory full independenes 

Neither of these so-called exceptions to the above general rule, howeye 
would furnish clear support for an irrevocable grant of partial sovereignty, 
Insofar as the analogy to a grant of statehood is concerned, it is clear that 
irrevocability of the change from territorial to statehood status is requine 
by article IV, section 3, of the Constitution which gives Congress the power 
to admit new States only with the “power, dignity, and authority” of th 
original States. (See Coyle v. Oklahoma, 221 U.S. 559, 567, 573 (1911).) 4 
grant of independence to a territory derives its irrevocable nature from the 
doctrine that Congress has no power to exercise rights of sovereignty over foreign 
nations, cf. Hooven & Allison Co. v. Evatt, supra; once the original grant js 
effected, there remains nothing over which a succeeding Congress can exereige 
jurisdiction. The problem here presented is whether, absent a grant of inde 
pendence or statehood a permanent disposal of some of the sovereign powers 
of Congress may be effected. That problem does not appear susceptible of q 
definitive answer by the application of the maxim that one Congress may no 
bind another. 

It might be contended that the Constitution deals with States, territories, and 
foreign nations; that it contemplates no intermediate status ; and that, therefore, 
absent a constitutional amendment, establishment of an intermediate statys 
cannot be effected. On the other hand, the current era has demonstrated the 
need for the development of new concepts, such as dominion status and union 
It might be contended that the ability to effectuate such arrangements is q 
necessarily implied aspect of sovereignty. The United States has powers ip 
addition to those enumerated in the Constitution which flow from “the jp. 
vestment of the Federal Government with the powers of external sovereignty” 
(United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp., 299 U.S. 304, 318 (1936)). And these 
powers have long been recognized as a source of authority independent of the 
territorial clause to deal with territories acquired by the United States (Sere 
v. Pitot, 6 Cranch 332, 336-337 (1810): American Insurance Co. vy. Canter, 1 
Peters 511, 540, 542 (1828)). See also the statement of Mr. Justice Brown in 
Downes v. Bidwell (182 U.S. 244, 279 (1901)), to the effect that the power to 
acquire territory by treaty includes the power “to prescribe upon what terms 
the United States will receive its inhabitants, and what their status shall be in 
what Chief Justice Marshall termed the ‘American Empire.” [Emphasis in 
original. ] 

From the foregoing a theory might be constructed that the United States 
may, as an implied aspect of sovereignty, enter into arrangements with the 
people of a formerly dependent territory to determine the status of that terri- 
tory and its relationship to the United States in a manner permanent and bind- 
ing upon both parties. Alternatively, the view could be urged that the territorial 
clause is but another means of expressing the sovereign power of the United 
States to acquire, to govern, and to determine the status of new territories 
which would otherwise be implied, and that the clause operates to vest in 
Congress the authority to exercise this power. 

In view of the novelty of the problem, the Department of Justice cannot ex- 
press a view as to whether the foregoing theories would ultimately be accepted 
by the courts. However, it believes that they have sufficient merit to preclude 
opposition to the bill on the ground that it is unconstitutional. 

6. The powers of the Federal Government and the powers of Puerto Rico— 
Article XII of the bill would provide: 

“The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has and shall have full powers of self- 
government consistent with the powers which the Federal Government exercises 
in accordance with this compact. Such powers shall be exercised by the Com- 
monwealth in accordance with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of 


the United States, the terms of this compact and the constitution of the Com- , 


monwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

Presumably, the purpose of this article is to assure Puerto Rico the same 
power of self-government that a State has. In order to assure the harmoniovs 
exercise of the legislative authority of the Federal Government under article 
IX and the authority of Puerto Rico under article XII it would be advisable 
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that the constitutional prohibitions, other than those intended to be inapplicable, 
which extend to State action be extended to Puerto Rico, and the supremacy 
of the Federal Government in the areas reserved to it be expressly provided 
for. Thus a relationship would be established similar to that existing. between 
the State and Federal Governments. 

The constitutional limitations imposed upon the States, expressly by article 
I, section 10, and impliedly from article TI, section 8, do not apply to Puerto Rico. 
(See Soltero v. Descartes, 192 F. 2d Te) (C.A. 1, 1951 3 Buscaglia v. Ballester, 
162 F. 24 805 (C.A. 1, 1947), certiorari denied, 332 U.S. 816 (1947) ; Sancho 
y, Bacardi Corporation of America, 109 F. 2d 57 (C.A. 1, 1940), affirmed in part 
and reversed in part sub nom Bacardi Corp. v. Domenech, 311 T S. 150 (1940) .) 
Article I, section 10, prohibits, inter alia, a State from entering into a treaty or 
alliance, coining money, or engaging in war. Article I, section 8, enumerates 
the powers of Congress, including, for example, the power to regulate com- 
merce, to declare war and to coin money. Inherent in these grants are limita- 
tions upon the State’s powers. For example, a State law interfering with inter- 
state commerce would be invalid. But Congress’ powers over territories are 
not derived from article I, section 8, and, consequently, the implied limitations do 
not apply to territories. Thus, it has been said that the Puerto Ricon Legislature 
jis not prohibited by the Constitution from interfering with interstate commerce 
(Soltero v. Descartes, supra, at 759; Buscaglia vy. Ballester, supra, 806-807; 
Sancho v. Bacardi Corporation of America, supra at 62). The theory has been 
that under the territorial clause Congress may confer authority upon a ter- 
ritory to impair interstate commerce, but may also terminate that authority 
or annul an act of a territorial legislature at any time. 

The grant of “powers of self-government” in article XII is not sufficiently 
definite that, absent a modification or revocation of this grant by Congress, it 
could be relied upon to assure that, except to the extent actually intended, 
Puerto Rico would be subject to the same limitations—express or implied 
as is a State. The phrase “consistent with the powers which the Federal 
Government exercises’ might not be construed to extend to Puerto Rico the 
limitations implied from article I. section 8, of the Constitution, because sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of article IV of the Articles of Permanent Association 
apparently express a contrary position. The phrase, “consistent with the pow- 
er which the Federal Government exercises.””’ might be construed to limit 
Puerto Rico’s power only when the Federal Government “exercises” its pow- 
ers, Le., when there is conflicting Federal legislation. However, there may be 
doubt even as to this interpretation of the requirement of consistency in view 
of the language of article IV of the Articles of Permanent Association and the 
fact that H.R. 9234 contains no provisions similar to the supremacy clause (art. 
VI, clause 2) of the Federal Constitution. It, therefore, does not deal with the 
disposition of conflicts between Federal and Commonwealth statutes enacted 
in the exercise of the authority conferred upon each. Finally, the phrase “con- 
sistent with the powers which the Federal Government exercises in accordance 
with this compact,” may be contended not to extend to Puerto Rico the ex- 
press limitations on States contained in article I, section 10, of the Constitution. 

Under article XII, the power of Puerto Rico also is subject to limitations 
contained in “the applicable provisions of the Constitution.” But the only con- 
stitutional provision held to be “applicable” under this phrase is the due process 
clause.” Article II of the articles of association extends certain provisions of 
article IV of the Constitution and of the fourteenth amendment to Puerto Rico. 
Yet the negative implication of article II may be that no other provisions are 
made applicable. 

In order to meet these problems but still maintain consistency with the gen- 
eral purpose of the bill to assure the Commonwealth full powers of internal 
government, it is suggested that article XII be revised so as, first, to limit the 
exercise of powers of self-government by Puerto Rico to prohibit it from 
taking any action which would be invalid under the U.S. Constitution if 
Puerto Rico were a State, except as expressly authorized by the bill. Such an 
amendment would make unnecessary the phrase now contained in article XII 
“in accordance with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of the United 





"Mora v. Mejias (206 F. 2d 377, 382 (C.A. 1, 1958)). The court in this case did not 
determine whether the 5th or 14th amendment was . ya See also Stagg, Mather 
& Hough vy. Descartes (244 F. 2d 578, 582-588 (C.A. I, 1 57)). 
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States.” An exception to permit Puerto Rico to take action expressly authop. | Puerto | 
ized by the bill would be necessary to harmonize this provision with the pro- naturali 
visions of articles III and 1V. Those articles authorize special treatment of sted t 
Puerto Rico with respect to taxes and special trade or commercial agreements er pectic 
affecting imports from foreign countries into Puerto Rico and permit the pay. Articl 
ment of tariffs, customs, and duties collected in Puerto Rico into the Commo. for the 
wealth treasury. other U. 

Second, such an amendment should also contain a provision similar to the and res 
supremacy clause of the Federal Constitution which would provide that in the States,” 
event of a conflict between Puerto Rican law flowing from an exercise of gel. Act (8 
government and Federal law flowing from powers which could validly be exer. under ¢ 
cised in accordance with article IX, Federal law would govern. in the $ 

7. Technical provisions.—Article III deals with various tax problems. Article would ¥ 
III(g) would make the internal revenue laws of the United States inapplicable | — gection 
in Puerto Rico, except as provided in articles III (d), (e), and (f). Artiee | with cel 


III(g) is derived from a similar clause in section 9 of the Puerto Rican Federg) to “rea 
Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 734). ’ 


uage 
Under section 9 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act the internal rey. SILI (b 
enue laws contained in the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 and the Philippine stantial 
Trade Agreement Revision Act of 1955 are made applicable to Puerto Rico, or mod 
The Department of Justice defers to the Treasury Department on the adyvigg. United 
bility of omitting this provision from article III(g). Artie 
The provision that the “internal revenue laws of the United States shall have in Puel 
no force and effect in Puerto Rico” is vague and should be reexamined. The U.S.C. | 
applicability of the internal revenue laws may be defined more accurately in after e 
terms of to whom such laws apply rather than in what geographical area in Puet 
they apply. For example, the internal revenue laws apply to U.S. citizens lic lan¢ 
in foreign countries under certain circumstances (sec. 911, Internal Revenve submer 
Code of 1954, 26 U.S.C. 911). The type of problem that may be raised is illus the rel 
trated by section 102 of the Technical Amendments Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 1674), Puerto 
which extended the application of Federal estate and gift taxes to residents of Legisla 
possessions who acquired their U.S. citizenship other than by citizenship of, or by 190 
birth or residence in, such possession. Puerto Rico is a possession within the People 
meaning of the section (sec. 7701(29)(c), Internal Revenue Code). Under (1985) 
article I1I(g) the question may arise as to whether or not section 102 is an Secti 
internal revenue law having “force and effect in Puerto Rico.” places 
In addition, subsection (g) would apparently make sections 6321 and 63822 of which 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 inapplicable to Puerto Rico. In this event, It excl 
the United States could not acquire tax liens on property in Puerto Rico for the author 
taxes imposed on nonresidents of Puerto Rico. For example, if a resident of now 01 
the continental United States owned real property in Puerto Rico and was de needed 
linquent in his Federal taxes, the United States might not acquire a tax lien Arti 
on such property due to the provisions of subsection (g). Such a result would | Puerto 
handieap the United States in collecting delinquent taxes. proper’ 
By its terms, subsection (g) would also appear to make sections 7402 and 748 the Ux 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 inapplicable to Puerto Rico so that the States 
United States would not be permitted to bring actions in Puerto Rico for fore Whe 
closure of tax liens and for collection of taxes due the United States. ferred 
Article V deals with questions of nationality and citizenship. Article V(b) Depar 
would provide that all persons born in Puerto Rico on or after April 11, 189, with I 
are citizens of the United States “equally as if born in a State of the Union.” Rico 1 
This extends citizenship to some persons not citizens under present law (see. The p 
302, Immigration and Nationality Act, 8 U.S.C. 1402). For example, it would has be 
extend citizenship to persons who were not residents of Puerto Rico on January Tespec 
13, 1941, but who were born in Puerto Rico of alien parents between April 11, its jur 
1899, and January 13, 1941. The proposed subsection (b) may give rise to Grome 
questions as to whether certain individuals are citizens of the United States (1901) 
by birth or by naturalization. See section 101(a) (23) of the Immigration and Unitec 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (23)), which defines “naturalization.” been d 
Article V(f) would provide that “[n]o person born in Puerto Rico shall be , cuit in 
subject to the loss of his United States citizenship by reason of residence ina {| Was t 
foreign: country.” This language-is apparently intended to paraphrase the con- proper 
tents of section 353(10) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1485 Supre: 
(10)).. The latter provision exempts from expatriation by residence abroad coneu 
certain persons who acquired U.S. nationality through group naturalization. chaser 


Article V(f) would appear to go further and extend the exemption to natives of 
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Puerto Rico who acquired U.S. nationality by another method, such as judicial 
naturalization. In the absence of any reasons for this special benefit, it is sug- 
gested that article V(f) be deleted and that the matter continue to be governed 
by section 353(10) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Article XIII (a) would provide that the jurisdiction of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico shall be the same as that provided by law for 
other U.S. district courts, “including jurisdiction for the naturalization of aliens 
and residents of Puerto Rico who are not otherwise citizens of the United 
States,” a provision duplicating section 310 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1421). Article XIII(b) would permit the judge of that court, 
under certain circumstances, to “order that any trial or proceeding be conducted 
in the Spanish language.” Conceivably a contention could be made that this 
would vest authority in the judge to permit a modification of the provisions of 
section 312 of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1423) requiring, 
with certain exceptions, a petitioner for naturalization to demonstrate an ability 
to “read, write, and speak words in ordinary usage in the English lan- 
guage * * *.” It is therefore suggested that the period at the end of article 
XII1(b), page 15, line 5, be changed to a comma and that there be added sub- 
stantially the following language: “except that this provision shall not change 
or modify in any way the requirements for the naturalization of citizens of the 
United States as provided in the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Articles VII and VIII of the compact deal with the disposition of property 
in Puerto Rico. Under section 1 of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 731, 48 
U.S.C. 746), the President was authorized to make reservations, within 1 year 
after enactment, of public lands and buildings belonging to the United States 
in Puerto Rico for military, lighthouse, post office, and other purposes. All pub- 
lic lands and buildings not reserved, except harbor areas, navigable waters, and 
submerged lands, were granted to Puerto Rico. The grant was conditioned upon 
the release to the United States of any claim in the reserved property by the 
Puerto Rican government. The release was authorized by the Puerto Rican 
legislature in 1903 (Rev. Stats. and Codes of Puerto Rico, secs. 1670-1677), and 
by 1908 the Governor of Puerto Rico executed such releases. (See Velasquez v. 
People of Puerto Rico, 77 F. 2d 481 (C.A. 1, 1985), certiorari denied 296 U.S. 602 
(1985) .) 

Section 7 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 747, 748) 
places under the control of the government of Puerto Rico certain real property 
which the United States acquired in Puerto Rico under the treaty with Spain. 
It excludes public lands and buildings that have been reserved. The section also 
authorizes the President, in his discretion, to convey to Puerto Rico property 
now owned by the United States which, in the President's opinion, is no longer 
needed for purposes of the United States. 

Article VII(a) of the bill would transfer to Puerto Rico all real property in 
Puerto Rico acquired by the United States under the treaty with Spain (“crown 
property”), except crown property which has heretofore been disposed of by 
the United States and “except such real property as was reserved by the United 
States prior to March 2, 1917, for an essential public purpose.” 

Whether the unreserved property, not already transferred, should be trans- 
ferred to Puerto Rico represents a question of legislative policy as to which this 
Department takes no position. However, article VII(a) emphasizes a problem 
with respect to the respective authority which the United States and Puerte 
Rico may exercise as to the crown properties reserved by the United States. 
The placement of unreserved crown property under the control of Puerto Rico 
has been interpreted to grant Puerto Rico the same governmental powers with 
respect to such property as a State of the United States has over property within 
its jurisdiction ; the United States retained the usual Federal authority. (See 
Gromer v. Standard Dredging Co., 224 U.S. 362, 369 (1912), 23 Op. A.G. 564, 566 
(1901).) However, the respective jurisdiction and legislative authority of the 
United States and Puerto Rico with respect to the reserved properties have not 
been definitively determined. In one case the Court of Appeals for the First: Cir- 
cuit indicated that the effect of the reservation of property in the act of 1902 
was to assure the United States ownership of an exclusive jurisdiction over’ the 
property reserved (Velasquez v. People of. Puerto Rico, supra): However, the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico has held that the Federal Government has only 
concurrent ‘jurisdiction over the reserved property unless the property was pur- 
chased or condemned in accordance with the law of Puerto Rico. (Moore v. Dis- 
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trict Court of Bayamon, 59 P.R.R. 618 (1941)). Therefore the nature Of the 
jurisdiction the United States would retain over reserved property is not Clear 
There is doubt, for example, as to whether the United States could make uni. 
lateral decision to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over a military reservation oy 
reserved property. Provision should be made to clarify the status of the rm 
served: properties under the compact, and to assure the power of the Feder) 


Government to exercise such jurisdiction over it as may be deemed appropriate 


Subsection (b) of article VII provides that the President “shall” transfer 
reserved crown property to Puerto Rico if the property is no longer needa 
for “an essential public purpose of the United States.” Thus, the requin 
ment to transfer would be made mandatory rather than discretionary ag 
now is under section 7 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act (48 U.g¢ 
748). Whether such transfers should be made mandatory or remain disers 
tionary represents a question of policy upon which this Department expreggs 
no opinion. 

Article VIII would transfer to the Commonwealth the harbor areas, nayig). 
ble streams, bodies of water, and submerged lands in and around Puerto Rig 
which are now under the control of the Commonwealth. While it contains 
some provisions similar to those in present law set out in 48 U.S.C. 749, jt 
might be construed to effect a transfer of ownership of waters. This might 
be confusing, since waters are not usually regarded as subject to Ownership, 
As to submerged lands, consideration should be given to the question whether 
limitations such as are imposed with respect to the several States by the 


Submerged Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1301, et seq.) and the Outer Continenty _ 


Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1331, et seq.) would not be appropriate and equ. 
table in this case. 

Article XIII deals with the jurisdiction of and proceedings in the US 
District Court for Puerto Rico. It may be doubted whether the jurisdiction 
and proceedings of a Federal court should be included in a compact. Considers. 
tion should therefore be given to the deletion of article XTIT. 


However, the | 


detailed suggestions which follow are made in the event that deletion of the | 


article is not considered appropriate. 
Article XIII(a) provides that the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico shall have the same jurisdiction as the district courts of the 


United States. This continues in effect section 1332 of title 28, United States | 


Code, which provides for diversity jurisdiction in all district courts. Section 
1332 defines a State as including Puerto Rico. Article XIII(a) omits, however, 


certain additional diversity jurisdiction provided for in section 41 of Puerto | 


Rican Federal Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 863). For example, under this section, 
if both parties were citizens of the same State and not domiciled in Puerto 
Rico, the U.S. District Court for the District of Puerto Rico has jurisdiction 
over the action. (See Firpi v. Pan American World Airways, Inc., 175 F. Supp. 
188, 191 (D.P.R., 1959).) Whether this additional jurisdiction would be re 
pealed by the general repealer of inconsistent legislation contained in section 
2 of the bill is unclear. The matter should be clarified. 


Article XIII(b) does not contain a clause similar to the first sentence of | 


section 42 of the Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 864), providing 
that the laws relating to appeals, writs of errors and certiorari, removal of 
causes and other proceedings as between the Federal and State courts shall 
apply to the relationship between the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico and the courts of Puerto Rico, It is doubtful whether Puerto 


Rico is a State within the removal provisions of 28 U.S.C. 1441. The addition , 


of a new paragraph to 28 U.S.C. 451, “Definitions,” substantially to the effect 
that the term “State” as there used includes the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
is therefore recommended. A provision to that effect would also solve the 


problem, left open in Mora v. Mejias (206 F. 2d 377, 386-387 (C.A. 1, 1953)), | 


whether Puerto Rico is a State within the meaning of 28 U.S.C. 2281 (require 
ment of a three-judge court to grant injunctions against enforcement of a State 
statute). 

Article XIII(d) is substantially similar to section 48, of the Puerto Rican 
Federal Relations Act (48 U.S.C. 872), except that the latter section provides 
only that the U.S. District Court for the District of Puerto Rico shall have no 
jurisdiction to maintain suits for the purpose of restraining the assessment of 
collection of any tax imposed by the laws of Puerto Rico. Article XTII(d) 


would apply to “the United States courts.” Title 28, United States Code sec | 
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tion 1341, contains a similar provision with respect to State taxes, with, how- 
ever, the qualification, “where a plain, speedy, and efficient remedy may be 
had in the courts of such State.” It is recommended that article XIII(d) be 
omitted and that 28 U.S.C. 1341 and 28 U.S.C. 1342, dealing with rate orders of 
State agencies, be made applicable to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

Article XIV deals with the direct review by the U.S. Supreme Court of 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico. Article XIV is similar to H.R. 
009, 85th Congress, 1st session as to which the Department advised the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on July 9, 1957, that it had no objection. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT KRAMER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Office of Legal Counsel. 





